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PEEFACE 
TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


This  work,  which  was  originallj  published  in  1820,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  passed  through  four  editions,  has  been  out 
of  pnnt  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Its  reipublication  was  pre- 
vented at  that  time  by  circumstances  oi  domestic  a£9iction ; 
and  when  at  length  the  Authoress  was  able  to  revise  it,  such 
a  number  of  new  books  upon  Italy  and  Eome  had  appeared 
in  the  interim,  that  she  considered  her  own  must  necessarily 
have  been  superseded ;  and  she  long  resisted  every  solici- 
tation to  republish  it.  But  apparently  no  work  has  jret 
exactly  supplied  its  place,  and  the  demand  for  it  havmff 
steadily  increased,  a  I4fth  Edition  has  been  urgently  called 
for.  Li  fact,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
as  efficient  a  guide  to  Some  as  ever ;  for  the  antiquities,  the 
buQdings,  and  the  monuments  of  art,  which  adorn  'Hhe 
Eternal  City,"  are  unchanged;  the  museums  of  scul|)ture 
and  painting  still  form  a  treasury  of  art ;  the  masterpieces 
which  departed  genius  has  lavished  even  upon  the  walls  of 
her  churches  and  palaces,  although  fast  &ding  before  the 
withering  touch  of  Time,  are  stm  there — ^uniuienable,  but 
alas!  not  imperishable;  and  the  classic  recollections,  the 
noble  ruins,  and  the  proud  vestiges  of  long  ages  of  glory, 
must  for  ever  hallow  a  spot,  dearlbMBjyond  all  others  to  every 
mind  of  feeling  and  cultivation.  Ther^ore,  it  is  hoped  that 
this  faint,  but  faithM,  picture  of  Some  may  still  prove  a 
useful  and  valuable  guide  to  the  travellers  who  may  visit  it ; 
and  even,  perhaps,  an  interesting  description  of  it  to  those 
who  may  never  see  it.  The  Fifth  Edition,  careftdly  revised, 
and  published  in  a  more  portable  form  by  Mr.  Bohn,  with 
the  addition  of  Plates  and  an  Index,  is  now  respectftdly 
offered  to  the  public,  whose  indulgence  and  fovour,  so  long 
experienced,  the  Authoress  gratefully  acknowledges. 

C.  A.  E. 

2%th  April,  1852. 


PREFACE 

TO    THE   riBST   EDITION. 


Son  apology,  or  rather  some  explanation,  seeing  now  to  bo 
necessary,  in  offering  to  the  public  any  book  of  travelB  what- 
soeyer. 

Every  part  of  the  known  world  has  of  late  been  so  assidnonsly 
explored,  and  so  industriously  described,  that  every  man  ought  to 
be  nearly  as  well  acquainted  with  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
earth  as  with  the  boundaries  of  his  native  parish ;  and  many 
persons  are  actually  better  informed  about  any  other  country  than 
their  own.  But  in  describing  Borne,  which  has  been  already 
described  so  often,  such  an  explanation  seems  to  be  more  impemr 
tively  called  for ;  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  the  want 
of  a  good  account  of  Kome  that  has  induced  tne  Author  of  these 
Letters  to  attempt,  in  some  decree,  to  supply  the  deficien<7  by 
their  publication.  For,  among  all  the  manifold  descriptions  that 
have  appeared,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  there  is  not  one  that  is 
entitled  even  to  the  praise  of  accuracy.  There  is  not  one  that 
contains  any  account  of  its  antiquities,  that  can  satisfy  the  anti- 
quary ;  any  description  of  its  monuments  of  art,  that  can  interest 
the  man  of  taste ;  or  anjr  general  information  respecting  its 
multiplied  objects  of  curiosity  and  admiration,  that  can  gratify 
the  conunon  inc^uirer.  Every  enlightened  stranger  at  Bome  feels 
the  utter  inefficiency  of  all  the  published  accounts.  He  gaases  on 
the  splendid  works  of  antiquity  which  surround  him,  lost  in 
doubt  as  to  their  name,  their  date,  and  their  destination ;  bewil- 
dered with  vague  and  contradictory  statements,—wearied  with 
exchanging  one  erroneous  opinion  for  another — and  unable, 
amidst  the  cloud  of  conjecture,  even  to  ascertain  the  little  that 
is  known  with  certainty.  The  common  Itineraries,  as  Forsyth 
happily  observed,  "are  mere  valets  de  place  in  print,"  and, 
withaJ^  so  given  to  falsifying,  that,  like  the  shepherd's  boy  in  the 
fable,  if  they  do  chance  to  speak  truth,  they  are  scarcel^r  believed. 
There  you  will  find  dulness  without  intelligence    conjecture  in 
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place  of  fact ;  Bunnise  advanced  as  certamty;  truth  perverted ; 
the  lights  of  history  neglected  ;  and  all  thiug^,  great  and  little,  of 
the  first  importance,  and  of  the  last  insignificance,  confounded 
together  in  equality  of  notice.  Tou  will  find  more  details  ahout 
the  different  parts  of  one  tawdry  church,  than  the  noblest  monu- 
ments of  antiquity ;  you  will  be  direct^  to  a  thousand  trifling 
objects  not  worth  notice,  while  many  of  the  highest  interest  are 
so  passed  over  as  scarcely  to  excite  attention.  The  intelligence 
they  give  you,  when  authentic,  is  seldom  interesting,  and  when 
interesting,  is  rarely  authentic.  Our  English  writers,  so  far  as 
concerns  Some,  I  must  put  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Kone  of 
them  have  made  it  their  sole,  or  even  their  principal  theme ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  meagre  accounts  of  it  given  in  English 
books  of  travels,  seem  as  if  copied  from  other  works,  rather  than 
written  from  aetuai  observation;  and  are  little  more  than  a 
transmission  of  the  errors  of  tbur  predecessors.*  Of  the  two 
most  popular  writers,  Eustace  is  inaccurate,  and  Forsyth  inade- 
quate. The  former,  indeed,  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
churches,  if  his  total  ignorance  of  the  arts  did  not  cQsqusdify  him 
even  for  that ;  but  in  other  respects  he  will  only  serve  to  mis- 
lead: and  Forsyth's  desultory  remarks,  though  so  admirably 
distinguished  by  their  acumen  and  originality,  g^ve  us  none  of 
the  ioformation  we  seek,  and  only  lead  us  to  regret  that  one  so 
peouliarly  qualified  for  the  task  should  have  left  it  unaccom- 
plished. It  is  true,  that  in  the  absence  of  other  guides,  the 
prefiMsed  ciceroni  of  Rome  are  very  useful  to  strangers  on  their 
first  arrival,  particularly  in  exhibiting  and  explaining  the  most 
interesting  of  its  attractions,  its  remains  of  antiquity.  But, 
although  many  of  them  are  men  oi  reading  and  information,  the 
love  of  truth  is  unfortunately  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  love  of 
system.  Each  embraces  some  favourite  theory;  and  misrepresents 
facts,  and  even  misquotes  authorities,  to  establish  his  hypotheos. 
I  do  not  Mame  aay  of  these  gentlemen  because  they  do  not  know 
what  cannot  be- discovered,  but  because  they  are  not  honest 
^enough  to  avow  tbeir  ignorance.  But  we  quarrel  with  them  as  a 
lame  man  does  with  his  crutches :  we  get  on  badly  with  them,  but 
we  should  do  still  worse  without  them ;  and  at  first,  at  least,  thor 
assistance  will  be  found  of  considerable  service.  Still  they  cannot 
altogether  supersede  the  use  of  books,  more  especially  as  people 
cannot  always  carry  them  about  in  their  pockets. 

A  picture  of  Borne  is  therefore  still  a  desideratum,  but  it  is 
Aoe  more  desirable  than  easy  to  supply.  The  rare  and  dubioua 
lights  that  may  be  thrown  upon  its  antiquities,  are  scattered 

*  Among  the  best  of  the  few  toum  I  have  read  is  "  Sketches  of  Italy/' 
a  work  inTaloable  as  a  guide,  and  written  with  great  spirit  and  talent. 
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ihrm^  Hie  literature  of  ages,  and  must  be  coOected,  not  onlj 
from  the  works  of  all  the  Roman  historians  and  classics,  but  from 
titm  heaTy  tomes  of  the  Gothic  chroniclers ;  and  what  are  even 
more  duU,  and  far  more  volaminoas,  the  wire-drawn  dissertations 
€i  ihe  ItaJian  antiquaries.  Among  the  numerous  and  ponderous 
YOinmes  that  have  been  compiled  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome, 
Kardini's*  is  the  only  one  in  the  least  worth  studjdng,  and  as  a 
Ixtck  of  refta-ence  it  may  prove  highly  useful ;  but  such  is  its 
balk  and  verbosity,  that  few  will  read  it  at  Rome,  and  fewer  still. 
I  will  venture  to  say,  after  they  have  left  it.  Few,  indeed,  will 
there  find  leisure  for  such  uninviting  research ;  few,  when  the 
proud  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  unrivalled  works  of  art,  call 
iqxm  the  eye  and  the  mind  in  every  direction,  will  turn  from  them 
ta  pore  over  musty  volumes. 

With  me  the  case  was  different.  Possessed  of  an  unconquerable 
passion  for  the  study,  nothing  was  a  labour  that  could  tend  to 
eheddate  it ;  my  previous  pursuits  had  turned  my  attention  to 
these  subjects;  I  had  leisure,  opportunities,  and,  I  will  add, 
industry,  that  few  of  my  countrymen  possessed ;  and  during  two 
years,  I  availed  myself  to  the  utmost  of  every  means  of  intelli- 
genee,  of  access  to  rare  books,  of  the  opinions  of  the  best- 
infonned,  and,  above  all,  of  the  diligent  study  of  history,  pursued 
sdely  with  this  view. 

Sincerely  conscious  as  I  am,  therefore,  of  my  incompetency  to 
sttch  a  task,  I  would  still  hope,  that  diligence  and  ardour  may 
have  compensated  in  some  degree  for  deficiency  of  powers.  My 
labonrs  were,  indeed,  pursued  solely  with  a  view  to  the  gratifica- 
tk>n  of  my  own  curiosity;  and  these  Letters,  which  served  me  as 
a  0ort  of  depo^toi7,  or  register  of  all  Lsaw  and  learnt,  and  were 
addressed  to  a  friend  who  was  then  meditating  a  tour  through 
Itftly,  were  not  originally  intended  for  publication ;  but  the  con- 
sciousness  how  valuaMe,  on  my  first  arrival  at  Rome,  would  have 
been  the  information  they  contained  to  myself  the  experience  of 
its  utility  to  many  of  my  friends,  and  the  want  of  any  better 
guide,  at  last  led  me  to  entertain  the  idea  of  offering  it  to  the 
puUic,  though  I  should  never  have  ventured  to  have  put  it  into 
execution,  luid  not  my  purpose  been  confirmed  by  the  encourage- 

^  Roma  Antics.  Fora^b^  who  recommends  Venati,  I  thinks  can 
never  luve  read  him ;  otherwise,  his  sound  judgment  could  never  have 
panegyrized  a  work  so  dull,  and  so  deplorably  devoid  of  intelligence, 
that  from  its  perusal  nothing  whatever  can  be  gained ;  for  instead  of 
dealing  up  what  was  obseore,  the  author  contrives  to  render  what  was 
before  clear  totally  dark ;  so  that  the  few  scattered  lights  we  had  pot*^ 
sessed  are  lost  in  the  mist  he  raises,  and  we  actually  end  even  in  greater 
doubt  than  we  began* 
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xnent  of  those  whose  judgment  cannot  admit  of  doubt,  and  whose 
sincerity  I  never  had  cause  to  distrust. 

Reassured  by  such  approbation,  I  have  ventured  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  this  work  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  visit 
Kome,  may  recall  its  remembrance  to  those  who  have  seen  i^  aad 
convey  to  those  who  have  not,  some  faint  picture  of  that  wonderful 
dty,  which  boasts  at  once  the  noblest  remaina  of  antiquity,  aod 
the  most  faultless  masterpieces  of  art, — ^which,  even  at  the  latest 
period  of  its  decay,  possesses  more  claims  to  interest  than  all 
others  in  the  proudest  season  of  their  pro8perity,--^whlch  in 
every  age  has  stood  foremost  in  the  world, — whi(^  has  been  the 
H^ht  of  the  earth  in  ages  past — ^the  guiding-star  through  the  lon^ 
night  of  ignorance — ^the  fountain  of  civuization  to  the  whole 
western  world, — and  which  every  nation  reverences  as  a  common, 
nurse,  preceptor,  and  parent. 

It  is  not  with  feelings  such  as  we  view  other  objects  of  curiosiH^,^ 
that  we  look  upon  Rome.  We  visit  it  with  something  of  the  same 
veneration  with  which  we  should  approach  the  sepulchre  of  a. 
parent.  All  that  distinguished  it  once  is  laid  in  dust,  but  the. 
very  soil  on  which  we  tread  is  sacred  ground ;  and  while  we 
linger  among  the  proud  monuments  of  its  early  glory,  we.  feel 
that  we  ourselves,  and  all  that  surround  us,  are  intruders  on  i^ 
scene  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  patriots  and  heroes,  and  by 
every  hallowed  recollection  of  ancient  greatness  and  virtue* 
Unlike  all  else  in  life,  in  which  retrospection  has  small  part,  and 
our  view  is  directed  to  what  is  passing  or  iff  to  come, — at  Romey 
it  is  not  the  present  or  the  future  that  occupies  us,  but  the  past. 
We  seem  to  live  with  those  who  have  gone  before  us^  and  our. 
hearts  still  fondly  cherish, the  delusion  that  would  people  these 
ruins  with  shades  of  "  the  master  spirits"  by  whom  they  were, 
once  inhabited,  and  whose  very  names,  even  from  childhood,  have 
been  associated  with  all  that  can  ennoble  and  dignify  our  nature, 
with  the  most  exalted  wisdom,  and  the  most  heroic  virtue. 

It  was  well  observed  by  Johnson,  that  ^^to  abstract  the  mind 
from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeavoured, 
and  would  be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws 
us  from  the  power  of  our  senses, — whatever  makes  the  past,  the. 
distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us 
in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beines.  Far  from  me,  and  from  my 
friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us  unmoved 
oyer  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or 
virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would 
not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon^  or  whose  enthtmoim 
would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Bome.^^^ 

•  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
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For  the  froq^aenoy  of  the  ohsenratioiui  contained  in  these 
Letters,  on  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  sculpture  and  punting 
which  fill  the  museums  of  Rome,  I  have  no  apdogy  to  offer, 
unless,  indeed,  they  themselves  will  plead  mj  excuse.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  unmoved,  or  pass  unnoticed,  the  most  faultless  models 
of  art — ^the  proudest  triumphs  of  genius ;  and  though  aware 
tliat  description  can  convey  no  adequate  image  of  beauty  or  per- 
fection, I  have  endeavoured  to  restrain  myself  from  expatiating 
on  them  as  mucdi  as  possible ;  yet  the  tongue  will  speak  of  that 
on  which  the  £eaicy  loves  to  dwell.  From  cnildhood,  the  nleasurea 
afforded  by  literature  and  the  arts  have  been  my  solace  and 
delight ;  and  I  can  truly  say,  that  they  are  the  only  '^  roses  with- 
oat  thorns"  that  have  strewed  my  path  of  life. 

Upon  Italian  literature,  however,  I  have  said  little.  The 
subject  has  been  canvassed  until  it  is  completely  exhausted. 
All  the  br^ht  productions  of  its  earlier  days  are  celebrated 
through  the  world,  and  there  is  little  new  that  deserves  very  high 
applause.  Its  former  excellence  cannot  meet  with  too  much 
piaise,  but  its  present  state  seems  to  me  to  be  prodigiously  over- 
rated. 

The  observations  on  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Italians, 
may  seem  to  many,  especially  to  those  who  do  not  know  them,  to 
be  unjustifiably  severe.  I  can  only  say,  that  when  I  left  England, 
my  prejudices,  if  I  had  any,  were  in  fiivour  of  forei^  society, 
— ^tiiat  my  judgment  was  formed  upon  a  constant  mtercourse 
with  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, — that  if  it  be  un- 
&vourable,  it  was  passed  with  reluctance,  and  that  I  should  be 
truly  glad  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  erroneous.  But,  I  found 
in  the  Italian  circles,  all  the  emptiness,  the  frivolity,  the  heart- 
lessness,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  French,  without  any  of  their 
polish  and  brilliancy  ;  and  with  all,  and  more  than  all,  our  lifeless* 
ness  and  ennui.  Like  the  French,  the  Italians  live  in  perpetual 
representation;  like  th«ai,  they  sacrifice  Vitre  au  paroUre ;  but, 
unlike  them,  their  efforts  are  unsuccessful.  Both  may  study  more 
io  mem  amiable  and  estimable ;  but,  whatever  be  the  object  of  an 
Englishman's  ambition,  he  labours  to  become.  Their  manners 
may  sometimes  shine  more  in  the  glitter  of  a  drawing-room, 
but  their  chann  will  not  be  found,  like  ours,  in  the  domestic 
circle.  They  put  them  on  like  their  coats  to  go  abroad  in^  but  at 
home  their  habits  aie  as  slovenly  as  the  dresses  they  sit  m.  An 
Englishman,  by  his  own  fire-side,  neither  lays  aside  his  manners 
nor  his  dress.  K«v  is  it  only  in  domestic  life  that  our  sui>eriority 
consists :  at  the  hazajrd  of  being  accused  of  national  partiality,  I 
will  maintain,  that  not  only  is  the  society  abroad  generally  infe- 
rior to  our  own,  but  that  in  Italv  there  is  scarcely  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  society  at  all. 


Breij  one  wlio  has  known  the  Continent  duriiu^  the  kst  half- 
tfentoKy,  allows  tliat  societj  has  eyerywhere  cmkn^ed  for  the 
worse ;  out  while  it  has  been  deteriorating  abroad,  it  has  been 
improving  at  home.  It  has  acquired  ease  and  elegance,  without 
ksmg  propriety  and  deoonun.  London  far  outshines  eyerj  other 
metropolis  iu  the  intellect,  the  splendour,  the  brilliance  and  the 
el^ance  of  its  society ;  and  while,  on  the  Continent,  there  is  no 
society  whateyer  out  of  capital  cities,  aud  the  country  is  a  deserL 
in  England  eyery  country  neighbourhood  abounds  with  cultiyated 
zesideuts,  with  social  intercourse,  and  with  all  the  elegancies  of 
polished  life.  But  in  nothing  is  the  superiority  of  Engli^ 
seeiety  more  apparent,  than  in  the  numbers  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. In  other  countries  there  is  but  one  circle,  in  England 
there  are  many.  Thousands  there  are  shut  out  of  the  narrow  pale 
of  fashion,  whose  manners  would  not  disgrace  the  first  court 
i>f  Europe.  I  haye  heard  this  remarked  with  astonishment  by 
foreigners.  ^*  1  find  it  utterly  impossible,'*  said  a  lady  of  illustrious 
rank,  ^  to  disooyer  whether  English  ladies  are  women  of  fiunily  or 
fiishion,  or  not.  I  met  with  a  woman  of  most  elegant  appearance 
and  manners  the  other  day,  with  whose  conyersation  I  was 
delighted :  on  inquiry.  I  found,  to  my  amazement,  she  was  the 
wi&  of  an  apothecary.** 

The  more  we  mix  in  the  society  of  other  countries,  the  more^ 
eertainly,  we  shall  return  with  redoubled  zest  to  the  intelligence^ 
the  refinement^  the  sincerity,  and  the  nice  sense  of  propriety^ 
which  distinguish  our  own.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  sometimes  defi- 
eient  in  gaiety,  in  viyacity,  in  the  sparkle  of  liyely  nothings,  in 
the  lauaeraUer  of  conyersation,  in  that  eamit  de  tocUci  in  which 
the  French  excel  every  other  nation ;  out  if  we  must  choose 
<l»tireen  froth  and  substance,  and  if  we  cannot  unite  both — ^who 
would  not  pc^er  the  latter  ? 


MUUTACK.  IX 


jsjltkAC?!  prom  the  PREFACE  TO  THE 
SECOND  EDITION. 


In  the  First  Edition  of  this  work,  the  Author  adverted  to  the 
then  rising  iusurrection  of  Naples,  with  prognostics  as  to  its  ulti- 
mate success,  which  the  event  unhappily  too  wdl  confirmed.  In 
&ct,  if  the  hoon  of  freedom  were  offered,  Italy  could  not  now 
receive  it.  The  soil  is  not  prepared  for  it,  and  the  tree  of  liberty, 
if  planted,  could  not  flourish  there.  Like  a  restive  steed,  mad- 
dened by  cruelty  and  outrage,  Italy  may  for  a  moment  throw  its 
master,  but  it  will  only  be  to  receive  another,  or  the  same.  The 
weakness  of  the  States  of  Italy  consists  in  tneir  divisions.  Like 
the  bundle  of  rods  in  the  fable,  if  united,  they  could  not  be  bent, 
but  singly,  they  are  broken  without  resistenoe.  Tet  not  even 
their  common  detestation  of  their  common  yoke  can  induce  them 
to  act  together  in  concert  to  throw  it  off.  Much  as  they  detest 
their  masters,  they  detest  each  other  more.  If,  however,  we  are 
ever  to  look  for  freedom  at  al^  I  am  still  of  opinion  it  is  in  the 
north,  not  the  south  of  Italy,  it  will  arise.  But  there  is  as  yet  no 
promise  of  its  dawn.  The  political  horizon  is  dark  and  lowering. 
Lombardy  is  prostrate.  Naples  has  fallen.  Rome  cannot  long 
stand.  The  Austrian  or  the  Gaul  will  soon  virtually  rule  over  it. 
Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Ocean,  will  once  more  be  overrun  by 
the  Qoths,  and  sink  under  a  tyriEumy  the  most  galling  and  the 
most  despicable  that  has  ever  disgnused  modem  times.  That 
doom,  indeed  may  yet  be  averted.  The  present  weak  and  sense- 
less system  of  despotism  may  pass  away.  But  whether  it  is  to  be 
the  work  of  the  people  themselves,  or  of  foreign  ambition — 
whether  it  is  to  be  suceeded  by  their  own  freedom,  or  by  another 
slavery — ^is  a  doubtful  question.  Certainly,  if  we  jucfge  of  the 
future  from  the  past,  we  shall  not  look,  with  any  very  san- 
guine hopes,  to  the  political  regeneration  of  Italy.     Doomed, 

'  Per  senrire  sempre,  o  vincitrice  o  vinta/ 
(Conquering  or  conquered,  still  alike  a  slave,) 

all  the  riches  and  blessings  with  which  the  prodigality  of  Heaven 
has  dressed  her  happy  shores  have  only  served  more  effectually  to 
rivet  her  chains.    The  highest  gifted  among  the  countries  of  the 
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earth,  she  stands  tho  lowest  in  the  scale  of  nations.  The  strongest 
in  physical  power,  she  is  trampled  under  foot  by  the  weakest. 
Bat  let  us  turn  from  the  prospect  of  that  political  and  moral  de- 
gradation, invariably  found  together,  to  the  brightening  hope 
that  the  march  of  knowledge,  and  the  advancing  lights  of  society, 
may  at  length  give  the  endaved  nations  that  moral  eneigy  and 
might  of  mind  which  are  alone  necessary  to  assert  their  freedom  ; 
that  the  blessings  of  a  wise  and  equitable  ffovemment  mav  at 
length  be  disseminated  throughout  the  world ;  and  that  toose 
rays  of  light  which  are  breaking  at  once  in  so  many  remote  parts 
of  the  earth,  may  at  length  shine  out  more  and  more  onto  the 
per&ct  day. 
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ROME. 


LETTEE  L 

Florence,  December  5, 1816. 
"  Wb  are  here  to-day,"  as  my  uncle  Toby  says,  "  but  gone 
to-morrow;"  at  least  I  hope  so-— for  Borne,  the  object  of  all 
our  thoughts  and  desires,  which  we  have  so  long  ardently 
wished,  and  so  little,  tiLL  lately,  expected  ever  to  see — ^Rome 
is  at  length  before  us,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  to  it,  the 
more  impatient  we  become  to  reach  it ;  so  that,  iu  spite  of 
all  the  attractions  of  Morence,  and  all  the  entreaties  of  our 
friends,  though  we  only  arrived  last  night,  we  set  off  to-moirow 
morning. 

We  had  resolved  to  see  nothing  here  till  our  return :  but 
it  is  easier  to  form  such  resolutions  than  to  keep  them ;  and 
we  found  it  impossible  to  resist  giving  a  passing  glance  to  a 
few  of  the  many  far-£uned  objects  of  interest  tBs  seat  of  art 
contains.  Lnmediatdy  after  breakfast,  therefore,  we  set  off 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Venus  di  Medids,  whose  morning  levee 
we  found  already  crowded  with  a  circle  of  the  ardent  a^nirers 
who  daily  pour  forth  their  rapturous  adoration  at  her  feet. 
With  feehngs  of  high-wrought  expectation  we  entered  the 
presence-chamber;  a  crimson  octagonal  hall  of  the  gallery 
called  the  Tribune,  where,  bright  iu  eternal  youth  and  match- 
less beauty,  "  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world." 

But  my  expectations  had  been  so  highly  raised,  and,  I 
suppose,  so  mr  exceeded  possibility,  that  my  first  sensation 
(I  confess  it  with  shame)  was  disappointment : — ^nay,  I  am  by 
no  means  sure  .that  it  was  not  in  some  degree  my  last ;  for 
although  new  beauties  coiitinually  rose  upon  me  as  I  con- 
templated her  form  of  perfect  symmetiy  and  more  than 
fenuniae  grace,  the  soul  was  wanting;  the  expression,  the 
sentiment  I  sought  for,  was  not  there ;  she  did  not  come  up 
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to  the  BoulHseducmg  image  in  my  mind.  It  was  not  a  god- 
dess, nor  a  celesti^  being  that  I  saw  before  me — ^it  was  a 
woman,  a  lovely  and  graceful  woman  certainly ;  but  still  I 
think  that  I  have  actually  seen  women,  real  hving  women, 
almost  as  beautiful,  and  mr  more  interesting ;  ana,  indeed, 
to  confess  the  truth,  I  thought  her  legs  were  rather  thick, 
and  her  face  verv  insipid.  But  remember,  that,  in  giving 
you  my  undissembled  opinion,  I  make  an  honest  avow^  not 
a  presumptuous  criticism :  I  know  that  the  censure  I  would 
pass  on  her  recoils  on  myself;  that  it  does  not  prove  her 
want  of  beauty,  but  my  want  of  taste ;  and,  convinced  of 
this  mortifying  truth,  I  quitted  her  presence  at  last,  with  no 
small  vexation  to  find  that  I  could  not  feel  as  I  ought,  the 
full  force  of  that  imapproached  perfection,  which  has  ren- 
dered this  renowned  statue  the  idol  of  successive  generations, 
the  triumph  of  art,  and  the  standard  of  taste. 

I  suppose,  after  confessing  myself  disappointed  in  this,  it 
signifies  not  what  I  can  say  of  anything  else ;  but  I  cannot 
pass  wholly  unnoticed  the  beautiftd  G^recian  statues,  the 
pride  of  Tiorence,  that,  inferior  only  to  its  boasted  Venus, 
are  ranged  around  her,  like  satellites  around  a  planet.  I  say 
inferior,  for,  beautiful  as  they  are,  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  her.  The  dullest  perception,  and  the  most  per- 
verted taste,  must  be  struck  with  ner  superiority.  Far  as 
she  fell  below  my  perhaps  extravagant  expectations,  as  far 
she  surpasses  every  statue  that  I  have  ever  seen,  or  perhaps 
ever  may  see.  But  I  expected  the  distance  that  diviaed  her 
from  the  rest  to  be  more  immeasurable;  and  I  found,  or 
fancied,  defects,  when  I  looked  for  nothing  but  perfection. 

But  let  us  return  from  the  Venus  to  the  Whetter,  or 
B^mouletir,  or  ArrotmOy  or  by  whatever  name,  English, 
French,  or  Italian,  the  famous  statue  of  a  kneeling  slave, 
whetfcing  his  knife,  is  to  be  called.  This  admirable  figure  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  suspending  his  employment,  and 
looking  up  as  if  to  listen  to  something  that  is  said  to  him. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  represents  a  slave  overhear- 
ing the  conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  but  I  cannot  remember  that 
any  slave  did  overhear  that  conspiracy,  neither  do  I  see  how 
anybody  can  be  so  very  sure  that  he  is  overhearing  any 
conspiracy  at  all.  To  me  his  countenance  expresses  none  of 
that  astonishment,  horror,  and  eager  curiosity,  that  the 
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suireptitious  listener  to  such  a  dark  and  momentous  plot 
would  naturally  feeL  If  he  must  needs  be  overhearing  a 
conspiracy,  the  supposition  that  it  was  that  formed  hj  the 
sons  of  iBrutufl,  which  reaUy  was  discovered  in  this  manner, 
is  surely  more  probable.  Livy,  (you  will  please  to  observe^ 
I  am  fresh  from  reading  him) — ^livy  tells  us  that  a  slave,  who 
had  previously  suspected,  and  even  learnt  iomething  of  their 
plans,  overheard  the  conspirators  at  supper,  talking  over 
their  treasonable  designs,  and  obtained  the  means  of  convict- 
ing them,  by  finding  out  where  and  when  their  letters  might 
be  seized.*  Now  the  expression  of  this  statue  seems  to  me 
to  accord  perfectly  with  this  situation.  The  ftdl  confirma- 
tion of  his  suspicions ;  the  conviction  that  he  had  the  traitors 
in  his  power ;  the  certainty  that  he  could  give  the  informa- 
tion that  would  ruiu  them,  and  make  his  own  fortime — all 
this  I  fiincied  I  could  see  in  it ; — ^but  I  dare  say  it  is  nothing 
else  but  fancy.  The  attitude  of  the  man  shai^ening  his 
knife  upon  a  whetstone,  made  me  once  think  that  it  might  be 
iutended  for  Accius  Navius,  that  famous  soothsayer,  who  de- 
clared ^'he  could  do  what  the  king  was  thinking  of;''  and 
when  Tarquin  tauntingly  said,  "  I  was  thinking  whether  you 
could  cut  that  whetstone  through  with  a  razor,"  immediately 
severed  it  in  two.  The  statue  of  this  miraculous  soothsayer 
was  placed  in  the  Forum  ;t  but  I  don't  think  I  can  prove 
either  that  this  figure  is  a  soothsayer,  or  that  he  is  cutting 
stones  with  a  razor ;  so  that  I  shall  not  insist  upon  your 
believing  it.  Indeed,  it  is  evidently  a  work  of  a  far  higher 
era  of  art  than  any  which  could  have  commemorated  the 
events  of  Eoman  story.  Nor  did  the  great  artists  of  Greece, 
by  one  of  whom  this  masterpiece  of  sculpture  must  have 
been  executed  ever,  in  any  one  instance,  take  their  subjects 
from  history, — ^not  even  from  the  glorious  histoiy  of  their  own 
country.  It  is  to  mythology,  to  poetry,  and  to  fable,  that  all 
ancient  sculpture  must  be  referred.  By  far  the  best  con- 
jecture I  have  ever  heard  respecting  this  statue  is,  that  it 
represents  the  Scythian  whom  ApoUo  commanded  to  flay 
Marsyas.J 

♦  LiVT,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  +  Livr,  lib.  i  c.  86. 

t  The  Btatue  of  Martyaa  suspended  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  is  also  in 
the  Florentine  gallery.  Another,  and  a  finer  representation  of  the 
same  horrible  subject,  is  at  the  Yilla  Albani,  at  Rome. 
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Be  it  wliat  it  may,  however,  it  is  a  work  of  no  oomxnon 
eenius,  and  maj,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  fiiultless  in  its 
Kiiid.  The  unsown  artist,  indeed,  has  not  aspired  to  the 
lofty  height  of  ideal  beauty :  he  has  not  sought  to  realize  the 
forms  tlmt  visit  the  fancy  of  inspired  genius,  or  to  reveal  to 
mortal  sight  the  shape  inhabited  bj  a  deity.  But,  iu  that 
which  he  has  attempted,  his  success  is  complete.  It  is 
common  nature  and  me, — ^true,  forcible,  and  energetic,  that 
arrest  our  attention;  and  so  correctly  just,  so  hig^hly  finished 
is  the  execution,  that  we  may  ima^e  it  one  of  those  statues 
which,  in  earty  Greece,  we  know  it  was  the  labour  of  a  life 
to  perfect.  This  statue  was  restored  hj  Michael  Angelo 
with  a  skill  scarcely  inferior  to  the  original.  The  parts 
wanting  were  so  amnirably  replaced  by  his  chisel,  that  it 
may  be  said  to  have  lost  nothing. 

In  the  &mous  group  of  the  Wrestlers,  the  flexibility  of 
the  entwined  limbs,  the  force  of  the  muscles,  and  the  life  and 
action  of  the  figures,  are  wonderful;  but  the  heads  are 
totally  destitute  of  meaning,  and  don't  look  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  the  bodies  :*  their  fixed  immoveable  countenances 
have  no  marks  even  of  that  corporeal  exertion,  much  less  of 
that  eager  animation  and  passion,  which  men  struggling  with 
each  other  in  the  heat  of  contest,  and  at  the  moment  in 
which  the  victor  triumphs  over  the  vanquished,  would  natur- 
ally feel. 

The  Dandn?  Faun,  playing  on  the  cymbals,  is  all  life  and 
animation;  and  his  jocund  face  expresses  so  much  delight  in 
his  own  performance,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize 
in  his  mirth,  and  scarcely  possible  to  refrain  from  beginning 
to  caper  about  with  him.  Somebody  observed,  that  he  looked 
too  old  to  be  dancing  with  so  much  glee ;  and  perhaps  the 
criticism  might  be  just  if  he  were  a  man ;  but,  as  a  fiiun^  I 
imagine  his  nature  is  to  be  for  ever  joyous. 

*  The  statues  were  really  headleas  when  first  discovered,  bat  the 
ancient  heads  were  afterwards  found.  Borne  critics  believe  that  this 
group  represents  two  of  the  sons  of  Niobe,  not  only  from  the  cireum* 
stance  of  their  having  been  found  nearly  in  the  same  spot  as  the 
statues  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  but  from  the  consideration  that, 
according  to  Ovid,  two  of  the  sons  of  Niobe  were  exercising  themselves 
in  wrestling,  when  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo.— ifetomorpA. 
Ub.  ill.  1.  289. 
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These  tliree  pieces  of  sculpture,  the  Whetter,  the  Wrest* 
lers,  and  the  Dancing  Faun,  are  unique,  and  are  therefore 
valuable  as  well  for  their  rarity  as  their  beauty. 

A  little  Apollo  is  very  much  admired;  and  perhaps  his 
greatest  fault  is  his  diminutiye  size,  which,  in  spite  of  his 
symmetry  and  uncommon  grace,  renders  him  but  a  con- 
temptible representative  of  the  sod  of  light  and  majesty.  He 
is  in  the  attitude  of  the  Lycian  Apollo — one  arm  thrown 
over  his  head.  Beside  the  Yenus,  he  looks  mean  and  effemi- 
nate. He  suffers  more  from  her  neighbourhood  than  the 
other  statues,  because  more  in  the  same  style  of  beauty.  No 
female  form  has  been  suffered  to  approach  her — ^none  could 
stand  the  comparison. 

"We  saw  the  Gk>ddess  of  Beauty  in  painting  as  well  as 
sculpture.  On  the  wall  of  the  room  behind  the  statue,  my 
eye  was  caught  by  two  celebrated  Venuses  of  Titian;  one  of 
which,  however,  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  other.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  exquisite  painting,  one  is  represented  volup- 
tuously reclining  on  a  couch,  with  flowers  in  her  hand,  whue 
two  hideous  old  women,  who  are  opening  a  chest  in  the  back- 
ground, seem  to  be  introduced  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
heighten,  by  contrast,  the  charms  of  the  youthful  beauty. 

^us,  the  finest  Yenuses  that  painting  and  sculpture  ever 
produced,  meet  the  eye  at  the  same  moment. 

I  suppose  I  have  no  soul  for  Venuses,  for  my  attention 
soon  wandered  from  them  to  EaphaePs  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
one  of  the  finest  productions  of  that  inimitable  master.  St. 
John  is  alone  in  the  wilderness,  left,  amid  solitude  and  silence, 
to  nature  and  to  Gk)d.  His  only  clothing  is  a  leopard's  skin 
half  thrown  round  his  graceM  kmbs;  and  his  youth,  not  yet 
matured  to  manhood,  derives  deeper  interest  from  his  deserted 
situation,  and  from  that  glow  of  devoted  enthusiasm  which 
lights  up  his  countenance,  and  proclaims  him  equal  to  do,  to 
dare,  and  to  suffer,  all  that  may  be  required  of  him  by  Heaven. 
The  fire  of  a  prophet,  and  the  fervour  of  a  saint,  flash  in  his 
dark  eye,  and  the  spirit  of  divine  inspiration  seems  to  raise 
him  above  mortality.  This  great  picture  is  an  example  at 
once  of  the  finest  conceptions  of  elevated  genius,  and  the 
execution  of  the  most  fimshed  art. 

In  a  very  different  style  is  the  portrait  of  the  Pomarina,  a 
woman  so  called  from  being  the  wife  of  a  baker,  but  fmtr^ 
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as  having  been  the  beautiful  and  beloved  mistress  of  Baphael, 
who  himself  painted  her,  as  it  would  seem,  con  amore,  fcr  the 
portrait  is  the  very  perfection  of  female  loveliness,  and  com- 
bines all  the  breathmg  life  and  magic  colouring  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  with  a  truth  of  design  and  expression  its  beat 
masters  could  -never  boast.*  The  eye  dweUs  on  it  with, 
never-satiated  delight,  and  the  unlearned  and  the  connoisseur 
equally  experience  its  fascination.  What  cold  critic  can  dis- 
cover a  fault  while  he  contemplates  it?  and  who,  after  seeing 
it,  can  sa^  that  Eaphael  was  no  colourist? 

The  Tribune  is  tilled  with  masterpieces  of  painting  by  the 
first  Italian  artists;  but  I  must  not  speak  of  those  beauties 
which  one  eager  transient  glance  gave  to  my  view.  There 
was  one  among  them,  however,  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarotti,  which  I  beheld  with  astonishment;  and,  if  it  be 
really  his,  I  can  only  say,  that  some  of  the  old  women,  to 
whom  he  lefb  oil  painting  as  a  fit  employment,  might  have 
gone  near  to  rival  him  in  it. 

The  gallery  itself  is  fiUed  with  a  double  row  of  ancient  sta- 
tues, and  the  walls  are  adorned  with  a  series  of  pictures, 
chiefly  valuable  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  art,  from  its 
revival  by  Cimabue  in  the  13th  century  to  the  present  times. 

Twenty  rooms  or  cabinets,  of  which  the  Tribune  is  one, 
run  along  in.  a  suite  behind  the  gallery,  and  open  into  it. 
They  are  filled  with  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  Museum — 
with  specimens  of  the  different  schools  of  painting,  separately 
arranged — ^with  the  portraits  of  painters,  which  ml  one  room 
— ^with  the  most  valuable  sculptures — with  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, bronzes,  gems,  Etruscan  and  Grecian  vases  of  terra- 
cotta and  marble,  adorned  with  painting  and  sculptures; 
among  which  are  the  famous  Medici  and  Borghese  vases. 
The  first  of  these  is  generally  considered  the  finest  in  the 
world;  of  the  most  perfect  form,  the  grandest  dimensions,  and 
the  most  exquisite  sculpture.  It  represents  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia,  and,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  a  work  of  Grecian  art. 

One  of  these  rooms  is  entu'ely  filled  with  the  most  costly 

•  When  this  was  written  I  had  never  been  at  Venice,  and  conse- 
quently had  never  seen  those  unrivalled  masterpieces  of  Titian,  which 
ftie  inferior  to  nothing  that  painting  e?er  produced.  No  one  can 
judge  of  Titian  out  of  Yenice,— of  Raphael  out  of  Rome,— or  of  Cor^ 
reggio  out  of  Parma. 
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aad  ingenious  works  in  precious  stones.  Here  are  beads 
and  figures  of  Eoman  emperors  and  Catholic  saints;  of 
princely  sinners  and  pious  popes  of  the  house  of  Medici, 
who  have  hats  of  jet,  feces  of  agate,  eyes  of  opal,  coats  and 
petticoats  of  lapia-laauH,  legs  of  jasper,  and  shoes  of  por- 
phyry. My  eye  was  dazzled  with  a  profusion  of  vases  of 
crystal ;  with  candlesticks  and  crucifixes  composed  of  gems 
of  every  varied  colour;  with  diminutive  columns  and  mimic 
temples;  goblets  that  might  serve  for  the  banquets  of  gods; 
cups  fit  for  fairies,  and  jewels  worth  the  eye  of  an  emperor. 

But  there  are  two  rooms  filled  with  what  is  still  more 
valuable — ^the  finest  collection  of  ancient  and  modem  vases 
in  the  world.  Leaving  the  famous  Etruscan  Chimera  and 
Orator,  and  all  other  ancient  monsters  and  men,  to  be  de- 
scribed by  heads  of  more  learning  and  leisure  than  mine,  let 
me  speak  my  admiration  of  the  unrivalled  Mercury  of  John 
of  Bologna — ^aerial,  spirited,  designing,  full  of  art  and  pur- 
pose— quick  in  intellect,  invention,  and  rare  device — ^it  is 
Hermes  himself,  the  winged  messenger  of  the  gods,  that 
hovers  for  a  moment  before  our  eyes,  "just  lighted  on  a 
heaven-kissing  hill,"  his  plumes  stiU  fluttering,  and  his  limbs 
so  ready  to  spring  again  into  air,  that  we  almost  fear  he 
will  disappear  fix)m  our  sight.  His  foot  rests  on  the  head 
of  a  Zephyr — a,  beautiful  poetic  thought.  Surely,  in  some 
favoured  moment,  the  god  must  have  revealed  himself  to  the 
artist,  and  touched  him  with  his  wand,  for  mere  mortal  ima- 
gination, unassisted,  could  never  have  formed  so  happy  a 
conception.  The  fame  of  John  of  Bologna,  beyond  the  Alps 
at  least,  is,  I  think,  by  no  means  equal  to  his  extraordinary 
merit.  This  exquisite  statue  is  far  beyond  any  modem  work 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  is  excelled  only  by  a  few  masterpieces 
of  ancient  art. 

We  entered  the  Hall  of  Niobe,  in  which,  to  my  inexpres- 
sible amazement,  I  beheld  her  fourteen  sons  and  daughters, 
all  separately  dying,  in  various  attitudes,  round  the  room. 
The  majority  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  reminded  me,  at 
the  first  glance,  of  a  set  of  bad  actors  on  the  stage,  throwing 
themselves  into  studied  and  affected  postures,  in  order  to 
expire  with  effect.  The  number  of  them,  aU  giving  up  the 
ghost  at  once,  like  the  dramatis  personse  of  Tom  Thumb,  and 
ranged  at  regular  distances  in  a  formal  circle,  is,  however, 


no  doubt,  the  grand  soTirce  of  the  burlesque.  If  viewed 
singly,  they  woiSd  cease  to  be  absurd;  and  several  of  them 
are  of  first  rate  excellence. 

Niobe  herself,  however,  is  true  tragedy.  She  is  bending 
over  her  youngest  child,  who  clings  toner  knees;  and  while, 
in  an  agony  of  maternal  love,  she  encircles  with  her  arm  the 
most  helpless  of  her  devoted  progeny,  conscious  despairing 
inability  to  save  is  expressed  in  every  lineament  of  the  living 
marble.  The  powerful  pathos  and  the  deep-seated  expression 
of  agonizing  grief,  which  speak  in  her  countenance  and  ges- 
ture, find  their  way  at  once  to  the  heart. 

Tliis  group  is  m  the  ^rand  style  of  sculpture,  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  serene  magesty  and  chaste  simplicity  of  the 
pure  Grecian  school.  Some  trifling .  faults  of  detail  may 
perhaps  be  found.  Though  the  form  is  on  a  semi-colossal 
scale,  yet  surely  the  arms  are  of  disproportionate  thickness. 
One  of  them,  however,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  statue^ 
have  been  restored  by  unknown  and  bungling  artists.  The 
effect  of  the  figure  and  drapery,  too,  when  viewed  from 
behind,  is  rather  ludicrous,  so  that  it  makes  you  cry  on  one 
side,  and  laugh  on  the  other.  A  statue  should  preserve  its 
character  and  excellence  in  every  point  of  view;  but,  whilst 
I  am  writing,  it  occurs  to  me,  like  a  faintly  remembered 
dream,  that  I  have  heard  the  supposition,  tliat  Mobe  once 
adorned  the  tympanum  of  some  Grecian  temple  of  Apollo  or 
Diana.  If  so,  it  could  never  have  been  viewed  from  oehind, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  inattention  of  the  sculptor  to  its 
appearance  in  this  position.  How  different,  too,  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  her  children,  all  combined  into  one  grand 
group,  with  her  own  commanding  figure  in  the  centre,  form- 
mg  one  overpowering  scene  of  grief  and  horror,  to  what  they 
now  exhibit  detached, — destroying,  instead  of  contributing 
to  the  effect  of  each  other,  and  posted  in  a  stiff,  formal  circle, 
to  look  ridiculous  !* 

*  Many  years  after  fliis  work  was  first  pnblished,  the  casts  of  the 
statues  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  in  the  British  Museum,  were 
arranged,  as  suggested  above,  in  the  exact  positions  they  had  originally 
occupied  on  the  pediment  of  the  temple,  producing  a  most  admirable 
effect  Judging  from  the  style,  more  particularly  of  the  hair,  Win- 
kelman  attributes  these  sculptures  to  Scopas.  Pythagoras,  who  followed 
Scopas,  was  the  first  sculptor  who  perfectly  succeeded  in  the  treatment 


In  qiutting  the  gaQeiy,  we  passed  Yenus  in  a  great  varietj 
of  forms,  but  it  was  not  always  that  we  could  i^ecognize  in 
them  her  claims  to  be  the  Gk)ddess  of  Beauty.  A  pretty 
little  crouchiag  Venus  alone  caught  nry  llmcy.  We  after- 
wards  walked  through  a  long  suite  of  superb,  cold,  state 
apartments  in  the  Fuazzo  PitS,  the  residence  of  the  Gh*and 
]5uke,  to  see  the  Yenus  of  Cauoya;  so  that  it  was  my  lot,  in 
this  one  day,  to  see  more  Yenuses  than  I  ever  saw  before  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  this  justly  celebrated  modem  Yenus  far  surpasses  m 
the  ancient  Yenuses  in  the  gallery,  excepting  the  Yenus  di 
Medicis,  but  she  greatly  falls  short  of  that— I  mean  in  per- 
fection, for  she  certainly  exceeds  it  in  height.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  out  of  the  bath,  and  drawing  round  ner 
beautiM  form  a  drapery,  one  end  of  which  she  has  raised 
from  the  ground,  and  presses  to  her  bosom  with  the  most 
graceM  modesty  imaginable.* 

I  will  not  tax  your  patience  with  any  further  encomium 
on  her  beauties,  but  content  myself  with  observing,  that 
whatever  trifling  fibults  the  eye  of  &stidious  criticism  may 
detect  iu  this  a£nirable  statue,  it  is  an  honour  to  the  a^ 
that  produced  it,  and  sufficient  of  itself  to  place  its  author  m 
the  rank  of  first-rate  sculptors. 

The  Palazzo  Pitti  contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
paintiQg  that  Italy  can  boast,  but  we  had  no  leisure  to  exa- 
mine them. 

From  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Archdukes,  we  went  to 
their  more  splendid  tomb.  We  first  entered  the  anti-chapel, 
or  Capello  de^  Depositi,  built  by  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti; 
and  notwithstanoing  that  great  name,  you  must  permit  me 
to  say  the  truth,  that  the  architecture  is  below  criticism. 
The  unfinished  statues  which  adorn  the  sepulchres,  the  work 
of  the  same  great  artist,  are  grand,  daring,  and  original 

of  the  hair;  and  Winkelman  thinks  the  hair  in  these  statnes  prores 
them  to  be  antecedent  to  the  improTed  period. 

*  The  famons  Cnidian  YenuB  of  Praxiteles,  (which  was  burnt  in  the 
paUoe  of  Laasiacus,  in  Constantinople,  in  A.D.  475),  is  described  pre- 
cisely in  this  attitude  by  Pliny ;  her  arm,  crossing  her  bosom,  presses  to 
it  a  loose  drapery.  There  is  a  statne  in  the  Vatican,  reported  to  be  an 
ancient  copy  of  this  great  masterpiece  of  art — Vide  Winkeucait, 
Mktoire  de  VArt,  lib.  yi.  cap.  2.  §  10. 
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in  their  conception,  the  offspring  of  a  mighty  mind.  An 
allegorical  figure,  called,  I  think.  Evening,  of  a  man  sinking 
to  sleep  on  one  of  the  tombs,  and  Morning,  a  female  form 
rising  from  slumber,  together  with  the  admirable  statue 
of  a  Lorenzo,  (not  the  Magnificent,)  seated  in  a  pensive 
attitude,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand  which  is  supported  otx 
his  knee,  above  the  sarcophagus  that  holds  his  remains, 
struck  me  as  the  finest. 

Unfinished  statues  are  not  legitimate  subjects  of  criticism ; 
but  I  win  own  that,  "with  all  their  impenections  on  their 
heads,"'  these  are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  best  produc- 
tions I  have  yet  seen  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  that  I  have 
been  woftdly  disappointed  in  them  all.  His  native  city, 
indeed,  contains  few  finished  works  of  the  great  Florentine  ; 
and,  if  I  may  say  so  without  presumption,  none  worthy  of 
his  fame.  La  the  gallery  I  saw  nothmg  of  his  except  his 
earliest  attempt,  the  Mask  of  a  Faim ;  the  fine,  but  unfinished 
bust  of  Brutus ;  and  the  Bacchus,  which,  if  it  had  not  been, 
inscribed  with  his  name,  I  never  could  have  believed  to  have 
been  his  work.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hideous  and  disgusting 
statues  I  ever  beheld.  A  form  meagre  even  to  extenuation, 
and  awkward  to  excess,  with  an  expression  of  face  and 
figure  nearly  approaching  idiotism,  represents  the  God  of 
Mirth  and  Wine,  who,  most  certainly,  would  have  had  few 
worshippers  under  such  a  semblance.  K  the  object  of  the 
sculptor  was  to  give  a  moral  lesson,  by  thus  representing 
the  disgusting  effects  of  intemperance,  as  the  Spartans  used 
to  exhibit  the  intoxicated  Helots  to  their  children,  he  has 
certainly  obtained  his  aim;  but,  if  he  wanted  to  produce 
a  fine  statue,  I  cannot  but  think  he  has  failed. 

it  is,  however,  said,  that  Michael  Angelo,  incensed  at  the 
depreciating  criticisms  of  his  contemporaries  upon  his  pre- 
ceding works,  and  convinced  they  arose  from  envy,  finished 
this  statue  with  great  secrecy,  and  having  broken  off  one 
of  its  arms,  buried  it  where  he  knew  it  must  soon  be  dug  up. 
The  connoisseurs  of  the  day,  taking  it  for  an  antique, 
immediately  pronounced  it  to  be  a  masterpiece ;  and  even, 
tauntingly  asked  when  Michael  Angelo  would  execute  such 
a  work  ?  It  may  be  imagined  with  what  pride  and  pleasure 
the  artist  produced  the  broken  arm,  and  proved  it  to  be  his 
own.    It  is  my  misfortune  to  differ  from  connoisseurs^  and 
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if  this  statue  were  proved  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias,  I  coidd 
not  be  brought  to  admire  it. 

I  begin  to  be  convinced  I  have  no  taste.  But  let  any 
one,  not  dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  a  name,  compare  any 
of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  existing  in  Florence,  with 
the  bronze  Mercury  of  John  of  Bologna,  and  honestly  say 
to  which  the  preference  is  due. 

From  this  anti-chapel  of  tombs,  we  entered  the  heavy  and 
gloomy,  but  most  magnificent  Mausoleum  of  the  Dukes 
of  the  Medici  line;  whose  walls,  encrusted  with  every  variety 
of  precious  marbles,  and  more  precious  gems,  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  its  dome  of  bare  bnck ;  for  tnis  parody  of  human 
greatness  never  was,  and  I  suppose  never  wiU  be,  finished. 
We  passed  unheeded  the  gorgeous  monuments  that  fill  its 
niches;  but,  in  the  adjacent  church  of  Son  Lorenzo,  there 
was  one  tomb  which  arrested  our  steps,  and  called  forth  our 
veneration.  There,  beneath  a  plain  flag-stone,  trodden  by 
eveiy  foot,  repose  the  ashes  of  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  "the 
fether  of  his  country." 

This  simple  inscription,  "Pater  PatrisB,"  conferred  on 
hinn  by  the  spontaneous  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
more  eloquent  of  praise  than  volumes  of  eulogium,  is  aU 
that  marks  his  unpretending  grave.  His  patriotic  spirit 
would  never  have  designed  a  work  of  such  private  pride  and 
pubHc  inutility,  as  the  magnificent  temple  which  the  vanity 
of  his  degenerate  successors  projected  for  their  unhonoured 
dust.  They  rest  forgotten  in  marble  sarcophagi,  while  the 
memory  of  Cosmo,  who  laid  the  foundation,  not  merely 
of  a  dynasty,  but  of  a  state;  who  ^ve  his  name  not  only  to 
his  country,  but  his  age;  and  who  is  immortalized,  not  hj  his 
conquests,  but  his  virtues; — ^the  memory  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
is  written  on  a  more  durable  monument  than  brass  or  marble 
— on  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and  in  the  impartial  page  of 
history. 

There  his  example  records  the  useful  lesson,  that  princes, 
by  cherishing  the  arts  of  peace,  may  gain  that  imperishable 
glory  which  far  surpasses  the  folding  laurels  of  mihtary 
renown ;  that  there  are  other  and  surer  paths  to  fiame  and 
greatness,  than  the  bloody  and  uncertain  road  to  conquest ; 
and  that  the  ruler  of  a  small  and  free  state  may  leave  a 
name  behind  him,  which  the  despotic  master  of  empires  can 
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never  equal.  Yes !  the  kings  and  conquerors  of  tliis  world 
m&j  go  down  to  tKe  dust  unnoticed  and  for^tten,  but  the 
name  of  Cosmo  de*  Medici  will  be  revered  and  blessed  while 
honour  and  virtue  are  upon  the  eartih. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  is  buried  near  his  grandfixther. 
To  the  wise  and  benignant  institutions  of  Cosmo,  Florence, 

Sreviously  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  her  bishops,  and 
istracted  by  the  dissensions  of  her  nobles,  owed  inde- 
pendence, prosperity,  free  commerce,  and  wealth.  From 
those  of  Lorenzo,  she  derived  the  precious  gifts  of  arts  and 
letters,  which  have  crowned  her  with  fame  through  succeed- 
ing generations ;  but  while  we  venerate  the  memory  of  these 
truly  great  and  enlightened  men,  how  doubly  deep  do  we 
execrate  the  names  of  their  imworthy  successors,  to  whose 
usurpations  their  very  virtues  have  paved  the  way,  and  who, 
while  they  placed  on  their  brows  a  barren  ducal  crown, 
trampled  under  foot  the  lost  liberties  of  their  country ! 

The  adjoining  Laurentian  Library,  founded  by  Lorenzo 
the  MagEoficent,  contains  a  very  rare  and  numerous  collec- 
tion of  valuable  manuscripts,  amongst  which  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  said  to  have  been 
found  at  Amalfi,  and  which,  wherever  it  came  from,  is  of 
undoubted  authenticity,  and  proved  the  fountain  of  modem 
civil  jurisprudence.  It  was  produced  for  our  inspection 
with  great  care,  and  is  in  admirable  preservation.  The 
manuscript  travels  of  Cosmo,  the  third  duke,  through 
England  and  Holland,  adorned  with  views,  were  shown  to 
us,  but  we  had  no  leisure  to  examine  them.  From  the 
cursory  glance  I  gave,  they  seemed  to  be  less  the  work  of 
the  prmce  than  of  his  secretary. 

We  visited  with  veneration  the  tomb  of  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarotti,  for,  as  Aretino  said,  "the  world  has  had  many 
monarchs,  but  only  one  Michael  Angelo."  It  stands  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  the  Westminster  Abb^  of  Florence ; 
and  opposite  to  it  is  the  monument  of  Galileo,  whose 
remains  were  not  consigned  to  it,  nor  allowed  to  profane 
this  holy  earth  imtil  a  hundred  years  after  his  death.  Boc- 
caccio was  buried  at  Certaldo,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  death; 
and  not  in  this  church,  as  some  travellers  have  asserted. 

We  could  not  leave  Florence  without  taking  one  glance 
at  its  vaunted  Cathedral,  of  which  the  proud  oc^gonal  dome. 
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the  predecessor  of  St.  Peter's,  towering  &r  aboye  ereiy 
other  church,  forms  so  strikinj?  a  feature  in  evexy  view  of 
the  dty.  Its  eampamle,  or  belfij,  as  usual  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  buildinfi^,  but  stands  by  its 
side,  a  lofty  isolated  tower.  Near  to  it  is  the  payiHon- 
shaped  baptistery ;  and  thus,  what  would  generally  be  all 
comprised  within  one  church  in  England,  in  Itahr  forms 
three  distinct  but  adjacent  buildings.  They  stand  m  a  fine 
open  situation,  and  are  buHt,  or  ratner  incrusted  with,  black 
and  white  marble,  placed  in  alternate  horizontal  stripes,  so 
that  they  look  exactly  as  if  dressed  up  in  a  black  andl  white 
striped  gown.  A  fine  building  should  haye  one  harmonious 
hue,  and  is  neyer  so  noble  as  when  it  seems  one  grand  homo- 
geneous mass,  a  hollowed  mountain  of  stone;  eyen  the  ]^otched 
squares  of  brick  or  mason-work,  by  which  the  eye  traces  the 
s&w  labour  of  aggregation  that  rormed  it,  impair  the  grand 
effect  of  the  whole.  In  the  edifices  we  are  now  considering, 
the  diyersity  of  colour  and  patched  piecemeal  effect,  are  so 
totally  destructiye  of  that  unity  of  hue  and  appearance, 
which  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  architectural  grandeur, 
and  giye  them  such  an  air  of  indescribable  meanness,  that 
neither  their  imposing  eleyation,  their  rich  materials,  nor 
their  predion  of  ornament,  could  preyent  me  from  con- 
sidering them  as  monuments  of  a  fidse  and  meretricious 
taste. 

The  front  of  the  Cathedral  still  remains  unfinished.  The 
inside,  like  the  out,  is  of  a  spurious  Gk)thic,  a  sort  of  jumble 
of  Gk)thic  and  Grecian :  it  is  inlaid,  carved,  and  payed  with 
marble ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  aU  this  mamificence,  it  is  dingy, 
dirty,  bare-lookrriff,  and  neglected.  "The  paintings,"  says 
Eustace  in  describing  it,  "are  generally  masterpieces  of  the 
wrt^^  "What  was  my  astonishment  when  I  found  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  except  a  few  old  portraits  (amon^ 
which  is  a  likeness  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  that  fimious  old 
English  knight,  who  played  so  distinguished  a  part  at  the 
head  of  the  Italian  condottieri);  and  that  the  whole  Cathe- 
dral does  not  contain  anything  which  even  a  laquais  de  place 
could  pretend  to  be  a  tolerable  picture ;  though  the  whole 
tribe  of  these  lacqueys  do  certainly  show  one  such  black, 
dusky,  unintelligible  oaubs,  as  "  masterpieces  of  the  art"  that 
I  maryel  how  there  should  be  a  church  without  one. 
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This  Catkedral  is  adorned  witk  some  dir^  statues  of  old 
bishops  and  evangelists,  and  with  an  unfinished  altar-piece 
of  marble,  the  last  work  of  Buonarotti,  which  represents  La 
JPietd,  as  the  groupe  of  the  Virgin  mourning  over  the  dead 
bodv  of  Christ,  whether  in  painting  or  in  sculpture,  is 
uniformly  called. 

It  was  before  the  high  altar  of  this  Cathedral,  during  the 
celebration  of  mass,  in  the  year  1478,  that  Giuliano  de* 
Medici  was  murdered  by  the  hand  of  Francesco  Pazzi,  his 
disappointed  rival.  His  brother,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
was  severely  wounded,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  life  from 
the  hands  of  the  conspirators,  all  of  whom  were  inMnediately 
executed,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  For,  in  fact,  no 
proof  could  be  wanting  of  a  crime  publicly  committed  in  the 
face  of 'assembled  multitudes,  and  for  which,  from  the  rank 
and  power  of  the  parties,  if  punishment  had  been  deferred, 
it  might  have  been  altogether  evaded.  Undoubtedly  the 
perpetrators  of  such  a  desperate  deed  had  trusted  for  unpu- 
nity  to  success  and  force  of  arms,  not  to  concealment.  Tnis 
horrible  conspiracy,  of  which  a  Pope*  was  the  contriver,  and 
an  Archbishop  t  the  perpetrator,  no  doubt  owed  its  strength 
to  political  motives,  and  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of 
the  Medici ;  but  the  true  origin  of  the  murder,  if  we  may 
credit  the  historians  of  the  day,  was  love,  not  ambition. 
At  a  tournament  given  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  his 
younger  brother  Giuliano,  and  Francesco  Pazzi,  of  a  family 
which  bore  hereditary  enmity  to  the  Medici,  both  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  the  beautiftd  Camilla  Caffarelli.  After 
a  long  courtship,  Giuliano  was  the  favoured  lover.  He 
made  her  his  bride ;  and,  not  long  afterwards,  thus  feU  a 
victim  to  the  rage  of  his  vindictive  rival  at  the  very  altar 
of  God. 

Above  that  altar,  the  statue  of  Gk)d  himself,  the  Eternal 
Father,  was  pointed  out  to  me,  sitting  behind  some  candle- 
sticks !  Inexpressibly  shocked,  I  asked  the  lacquey  if  it  was 
really  meant  for  the  Supreme  Being.  "  Sitmro .'  '*  he  replied, 
no  less  astonished  on  his  side  at  the  abhorrence  I  expressed 
at  the  sight  of  a  statue  which  he  had  already  assured  me 
was  ^^heUa  assai!^^  and,  moreover,  the  work  of  Baccio 
Bandinelli. 

*  Sixtus  IV.  t  Salviati,  ArchbiBhop  of  Pisa. 
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It  was  some  time  before  I  recovered  from  my  amazement, 
and  it  is  not  too  strong  an  expression  to  say,  horror.  The 
image  of  Gt)d,  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  man,  was  to  me 
the  excess  of  profanation,  and  the  sight  of  it  was  to  my  eyes 
what  blasphemy  would  be  to  my  ears.  But  the  Italians 
seem  to  think  representations  of  the  Deity  in  painting  and 
sculpture  neither  impious  nor  reprehensible,  and  not  a  whit 
more  presumptuous  or  profane  than  those  of  the  Madonna 
and  the  Eedeemer;  not  considering  that  they  liyed  and 
walked  the  earth  in  human  form ;  but  that  ^  eye  hath  not 
seen,  neither  hath  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive"  that  Supreme  Being  who 
dwelleth  in  the  heavens  eternal  and  alone. 

The  image  of  the  "  Eternal  Father,"  indeed,  is  less  com- 
mon than  any  other  in  Itahan  churches,  only,  I  apprehend, 
because  He  is  less  the  object  of  worship.  The  virgin  is 
beyond  aU  comparison  the  most  adored.  Particular  saints, 
in  particular  places,  may  indeed  divide  with  her  the  general 
homage,  but  they  enjoy  at  best  only  a  local,  and  sometimes 
a  transient  popuiari^ :  a  saint  that  is  held  in  great  esteem 
at  one  town  being  perhaps  thought  nothing  of  at  another, 
and  even  when  at  tne  height  of  favour,  occasionally  falling 
into  disgrace ;  whereas  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  is  universfd 
in  all  places,  and  by  all  people ;  not  only,  as  I  had  fancied 
before  I  entered  Italy,  by  females,  who  might  think  her,  on 
account  of  her  sex,  their  most  appropriate  and  zealous  inter- 
cessor, but  equally  by  men,  and  by  priests  as  well  as  laymen. 
After  the  Virgin,  some  of  the  principal  saints  seem  to  be 
the  most  worshipped,  then  our  Saviour,  and  lastly,  Grod. 
Shocking  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  too  true.  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  1  say,  that  throughout  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  eveiy  counlry  where  the  Catholic  is  the 
exclusive  religion  of  the  people,  for  one  knee  bent  to  Grod, 
thousands  are  bowed  before  the  shrines  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints.  I  know  I  shall  be  told  by  the  advocates  of  that 
religion,  that  they  are  addressed  omy  as  mediators  at  the 
throne  of  the  Moat  High :  that  the  worship,  seemingly  paid 
to  these  images,  is  offered  to  themselves, — ^fco  their  essence  as 
saints  and  spirits  alone.  Such  may  very  probably  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  clergy,  when  on  their  guard,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  Protestants ;  but  hear  the  belief  of  the  people 
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whom  they  teach ;  with  them,  it  ib  in  the  image  that  all  the 
virtue  and  holiness  resides ;  and  if  this  were  not  the  caae, 
if  an  image  of  a  saint  or  a  Madonna  were  considered  as 
nothing  more  than  their  yisihle  representation,  why  should 
one  be  better  than  another?  Why  should  distant  pilgri- 
mages be  performed,  and  crowds  flock  to  worship  some 
one  particular  image,  if  it  had  no  particular  power  or 
virtue?  And  why  should  there  be  any  miracle-working 
images  at  all  ? 

But  more  of  this  hereafter.  At  present  let  me  get  you 
out  of  the  Cathedral,  first  giving  you  a  glauce  of  the  flEiaed, 
time-worn  picture  of  Dante,  the  sole  repenting  tribute 
Plorence  ever  paid  to  the  son  whom  she  expelled,  disgraced, 
and  persecuted  through  life,  though,  alter  his  death,  she 
contended,  with  vain  importunity,  aud  even  humble  suppli- 
cation, for  his  remains.  But  they  repose  "  far  from  his 
ungrateful  country,**  and  are  the  glory  of  Savenna,  which 
gave  him,  in  exile,  an  honourable  asylum — in  death,  a  tomb. 

Tired  as  we  were  with  sight-seeing,  we  could  not  pass 
the  Baptistery  without  stopping  to  a&iire  one  of  its  three 
gates,  (for  I  am  sure  it  could  only  have  been  that  one) 
which  drew  from  Michael  Angelo,  in  his  ecstacy  of  admira- 
tion, the  memorable  exclamation,  ''  that  they  were  worthy  to 
be  the  gates  of  Paradise."  They  are  of  bronze,  and  repre- 
sent, in  baaso  relievo,  and  iq  small  separate  compartments, 
forming  perfect  pictures,  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
beginnmg  with  the  creation  of  man.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  be  charmed  with  the  excjuisite  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
figures,  and  the  art  with  which  the  story  is  told :  they  even 
reminded  me  in  design,  sentiment,  and  expression,  of  the 
pictures  of  Saphael.  But  I  need  not  add  my  feeble  tribute 
of  praise  to  a  work  which  has  been  stamped  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Buonarotti. 

They  were  executed  by  Laurentius  Ghiberto,  a  Florentine, 

who  flourished  in  the I  am  sorry  I  cannot  remember 

positively  what  century,  but  I  believe  the  fourteenth.  The 
second  gate,  representing  the  history  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, though  said  to  be  by  the  same  artist,  sti^ck  me  as 
80  decidedly  inferior,  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  shared 
the  equal  commendation  of  the  great  sculptor;  and  as  to 
the  third,  which  is  the  work  of  a  native  of  Pisa,  whose  name 
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I  We  forgotten,  it  is  not  to  be  compiled  to  either  of 
tliem. 

Haying  thus  run  through  more  thin^  in  a  day  than  we 
could  attentiYefy  see  in  a  month,  we  finished  our  morning's 
mxrvej  of  the  treaaures  of  Florence,  and  returned  to  wie 
hotel  by  the  side  of  the  Arno,  in  whose  dear  waters  the  glow 
of  the  setting  sun  was  reflected  in  the  richest  hues  of  hearen. 
The  situation  of  Florence  is  singularly  delightful.  It  stands 
in  onq  of  the  most  fertile  plains,  and  on  the  margin  of  one  of 
the  most  classic  streams  in  the  world,  at  the  base  of  the  lofty 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  which,  sweepinc^  round  to  the  north, 
seem  to  screen  it  j&om  the  storms  of  winter,  while  their 
sides,  hung  with  chesnut  woods,  and  their  peaks. glitteiinff 
with  snow,,  rise  far  above  the  graceful  slope  and  vine-covered 
height  of  Fiesole,  whose  utmost  sunmnt,  crowned  with  a 
convent  half  hid  in  a  deep  cy^n^ss  grove,  overlooks  "  Flo- 
rence the  fiur." 

My  impressions  of  the  city  itself  from  this  hasty  survey, 
were,  that  it  possesses  in  no  common  degree  the  common 
advantages  and  resources  that  form  an  attractive  residence, 
and  many  very  uncommon  ones  besides:  conunodious 
houses,  good  shops  and  markets,  cheapness  and  plenty,  ex- 
tensive and  accessible  libraries,  public  amusements,  elegant 
society,  arjas,,  literature, — ^and  the  Gallery,  with  the  in- 
exhaustible store  of  delight  it  contains, — ^not  to  mention 
all  the  private  collections  of  paintings.  Like  most  of  the 
continental  towns,  however,  the  streets  seemed  to  me  narrow 
and  gloomv;  but  they  are  on  the  whole  more  cheerful,  and 
certainly  mr  cleaner  than  ordinary.  They  are  paved  with 
flat  irregular-shaped  flag-stones,  delightfiil  for  driving  upon; 
but  they  have  the  ususd  inconvenient  want  of  a  trottoir  or 
footway,  and  consequently  the  same  feeling  of  insecurily 
attends  one's  progress  through  them  on  foot. 

By  fer  the  most  enviable  place  of  residence  I  saw  was  the 
Lung'  Amo,  where  a  sucicession  of  palaces  border  either 
side  of  the  river,  and  are  connected  by  four  bridges,  among 
which  the  three  graced  elliptical  marble  arches  of  the 
Ponte  de  la  Santissima  Trinita,  and  the  picturesque  covered 
passa^  of 'the  Ponte.  Vecchio,  or  Ponte  de'Orenci,  as  it  is 
Bometimes  called,  from  being  crowded  with  old-&sl]ioned, 
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odd-lookmg  little  jewellers'  shops,  most  powerfidly  attract 
one's  attention. 

Florence,  which  only  rose  to  importance  in  modem  times, 
boasts  no  remains  of  former  days.  Not  a  single  £illen 
column,  or  mouldering  temple,  arrests  our  steps;  but,  though 
destitute  of  antiquities,  it  aboimds  in  the  treasures  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  P£a.zza  del  Granduca, — besides  the  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  of  Cosmo,  the  first  duke,  by  John  of  Bo- 
logna, from  which  it  derives  its  name, — ^is  ornamented  with 
the  Eape  of  the  Sabines,  a  fine  group  in  marble  by  the  same 
artist;  Judith  in  the  act  of  murdering  Holofemes,  by  Dona- 
tello;  David  triumphant  over  Gk)liah,  by  Michael  Angelo; 
Hercules  killing  Cacus,  by  Bandinello;  and  a  bronze  statue 
of  Perseus  with  the  head  of  Medusa,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
the  "  mad  goldsmith,'*  of  notorious  memory. 

The  sight  of  bronze  and  marble  statues,  the  masterpieces  of 
modem  sculpture,  adorning  the  streets  and  public  fountains, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  courting  the  public  eye,  made 
us  feel  that  Florence  was  indeed  "  the  Athens  of  Italy,"  the 
cradle  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  place  of  their  regeneration,  as 
Athens  was  of  their  birth.  It  was  here  that  the  sister  arts 
of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architectm^,  like  the  Ghraces, 
started  at  once  into  life,  and,  entwined  in  each  other's  arms, 
grew  from  infancy  to  maturity.  It  was  here,  after  the 
slumber  of  ages,  that  divine  Poetry  first  re-appeared  upon 
earth, — ^touched  the  soul  of  Dante  with  that  inspiration 
which  created  a  language  harmonized  by  Heaven,  and  re- 
vealed to  him,  in  sublime  visions  of  hell,  the  horrors  of  the 
world  to  come,  and  to  our  own^  Milton,  in  glimpses  of  para- 
dise, the  beauty  of  that  which  was  lost.  It  was  here  that 
infant  Science,  beneath  the  fostering  care  of  Gralileo,  dis- 
closed her  light  to  man;  and  here  Taste,  Genius,  Literature, 
and  the  Arts,  which  have  humanized  the  world,  flourished 
beneath  the  reign  of  Freedom:  but  with  Freedom  they  fled 
for  ever.  This  is  no  vain  figure  of  speech  or  dream  of  fancy. 
The  histery  of  aU  the  Italian  states,  and,  perhaps,  of  almost 
every  other  country,  gives  proof  of  this  truth.  If  we  look 
back  to  ancient  times,  in  Athens,  it  was  in  the  most  glorious 
era  of  her  republic, — ^in  Etruria,  it  was  while,  her  states 
existed  fi«e  and  independent,  and  were  governed  by  their 
chosen  delegates, — ^and  in  Eome,  it  was  during  the  Augustan 
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Bge,  wliile  yet  she  had  known  no  tyrant,  and  the  last  linger- 
ing sparks  of  Boman  freedom  were  unexpired,  that  lite« 
rature  and  the  fine  arts  reached  their  proudestpre-eminence. 
in  modem  times,  it  was  in  the  republics  of  Morence,  Pisa, 
Siena,  Bolo^a,  Venice,  and  G^noa,  that  they  sprung  forth 
the  companions  of  Freedom;  and  it  is  fiur  more  than  poeti- 
cally true,  that  they  have  ever  followed  in  her  train.  With 
her  they  appeared  upon  the  ungenial  soil  of  Fknders  and 
Holland;  and  with  her  they  sought  her  last,  and  at  present, 
her  sole  abode — England.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
want  of  patronage,  the  disadyantages  of  climate,  of  isolated 
situation,  and  seclusion  firom  the  great  models  of  art,  together 
with  other  physical  causes,  have  operated  to  check  our  coun- 
try in  attaining  full  perfection  in  some  of  the  arts  which  are 
peculiarly  dependent  upon  climate  and  its  concomitants; 
though,  in  despite  of  eveiy  obstacle,  I  believe  every  com- 
petent jud&;e  will  allow,  that  the  architects  and  painters  of 
England,  have,  of  late  years,  &r  surpassed  their  contem- 
poraries in  every  other  country;  and  tnat  her  sculptors  are 
only  excelled  by  the  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen  of  Eome. 

But  in  all  tne  great  and  useM  arts  that  minister  to  the 
improvement  of  sociely  and  the  power  of  man,  in  every 
branch  of  science  and  literature,  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  in 
the  noblest  of  the  fine  arts  themselves,  and  in  all  that  is  the 
best  proof  of  their  influence,  is  not  England  at  this  moment 
confessedly  unrivalled?  And,  without  freedom,  would  she 
ever  have  been  their  seat  ?  Have  they  ever  flourished  in 
any  land,  however  congenial  in  climate  or  situation,  which 
has  not  been  blessed  with  freedom  ?  Spain,  Portugal,  T\u> 
key,  and  the  whole  void  extent  of  the  eastern  world,  where 
unbounded  wealth  was  lavished  in  gorgeous  magniflcence, 
undirected  by  taste,  unbrightened  by  genius,  and  undignified 
by  knowledge,  are  striking  exemplifications  of  this  truth; 
and  we  may  observe,  that  Naples  and  Sicily,  though  on  the 
same  soil,  and  beneath  the  same  sun  that  produced  in  the 
modem  republics  of  Italy  a  degree  of  excellence  in  science, 
literature,  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture,  that  almost  sur- 
passed her  ancient  greatness, — as  they  have  known  no  gleam 
of  liberty,  have  seen  no  school  of  art  or  literature.  Modem 
Home,  which  never  hailed  the  reign  of  freedom,  has  produced 
no  celebrated  poets,  philosophers,  or  artdsts ;  for  it  has  been 
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Well  otNserved,  iliidi  ahnost  iJl  the  gre^t  men  which  she  can 
boast,  both  in  past  and  present  times,  have  been  transplanted 
thither  from  other  states.* 

I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  conmieroe,  wealth,  and 
prosperity,  whicn  are  the  inseparable  attendants  of  freedom, 
may  not  at  least  equally  contrinute  to  foster  the  arts.  It  is 
sumcient  that  freedom  is  the  primary  cause  of  all.  The  fine 
arts  may,  therefore,  with  truth,  be  called  the  daughters  of 
fr-eedom.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  haye  been  enslaved.  Music, 
"  heavenly  maid !"  corrupted  from  those  youthftd  days  "  wh^n 
first  in  early  Greece  she  sung,*'  and  Dancing,  (if  indeed  ^e 
nymph  be  of  legitimate  birth,)  having  enlisted  themselv^ein 
tie  service  of  Despotism ;  and  Arcmtecture,  we  know,  has 
been  the  slave  or  princes.  But  those  nobler  arts  T^hich 
demand  the  higher  energies  of  mind,  and  the  force  of  ori^nal 
genius,  can  live  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom.  It  wotild 
not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  trace  the  cause  of  this,  aaod  to 
show  that,  beneath  her  influence,  the  mind  becomes  more 
active  and  vigorous,  learns  to  trust  to  fts  own  powers,  and 
to  exert  them  with  more  energy  and  success.  But  I  know 
you  are  laughing  at  me  all  tms  time  for  laying  down,  grieve 
truths  to  you  with  go  much  wisdom  and  self-complac*iwy. 
At  the  same  time,  let  me  teU  you,  that  they  a/re  truths,  ;^W' 
ever  you  may  laugh,  and  however  little  digjiified  by  ye#%or 
knowledge  may  be  the  person  by  whom  they  are  propouitdf  d : 
they  are  truths,  moreover,  that  would  lead  to  a  tho^^ibid 
others  equally  just  and  evident ;  and,  therefore,  for  my  <^wn 
sake  as  much  as  yours,  I  shall  forego  any  fru*ther  discilsffion 
of  them  at  present  ;r-^especially  as  I  am  very  sleepy,  Wmch 
may  possibly  be  your  case  also. 
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.  Ebou  the  Tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  this  mining,  we 
gave  a- farewell  look  to  the  white  villas,  gay  gardens,  and 
>ftngiTig  vineyards,  that  cover  the  beautiful  slope  of  Fiesole, 
gracefmly  rising  immediately  from  the  city. 

We  gazed  with  no. common  interest  at  the  Convent  oil  its 

*  Tacitus  somewhere  obseives,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Actilun,  Bomfi 
never  produced  a  single  great  g^us. 
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utmost  sommit,  where  our  own  Milton  spent  many  weeks  in 
retirement,  and  where  he  loved  to  meditate,  amidst  the 
Iitniscan  ruins  of  its  ancient  city, 

"At  eyemng;  on  the  top  of  Fieaole.** 

The  long  range  of  the  snowy  Apennines  rose  behind  it,  the 
points  of  which  seemed  to  pierce  the  bright  blue 


sky ;  ana  the  eye,  pursuiog  in  imagination  the  upward  course 
of  the  Amo  through  the  wanderings  of  its  beautiful  Tale, 
seemed  to  penetrate  into  the  deep  secluded  recesses  of  Val- 
lombrosa,  amidst  whose  ancient  woods  and  haunted  stream^ 
the  Muse  once  visited  Milton  iu  dreams  of  Paradise.  The 
deep  wintry  snows  of  the  Apennines  at  present  barred  all 
approach  to  the  now-deserted  Convent,  and  we  lamented 
that  we  were  too  late  to  see  the  autumnal  beauty  of  **  the 
fallen  leaf  in  Yallombrosa,"  No  spot  of  his  native  land 
recalls  our  ^atest  poet  so  strongly  to  mind  as  the  scenes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Morence,  which  he  has  consecrated  in 
immortal  verse ;  and  the  remembrance  that  Milton,  in  the 
days  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  while  yet  the  fair  fece  of 
Nature  was  open  to  his  undarkened  eye,  had  wandered  in 
these  delightful  vales,  felt  all  their  enchantment,  and  drank 
inspiration  from  their  beauty,  gave  them  redoubled  charms 
to  our  eyes.  Short  as  was  my  Srst  visit  to  the  banks  of  the 
Amo,  I  shall  remember  it  with  feelings  of  delight,  even  if  it 
be  my  lot  to  see  them  no  more.  But  we  left  Florence  with 
the  hope  that  when  the  voice  of  Spring  wakes  again  in  these 
yallevs,  and  the  sunshine  of  Summer  restores  them  to  fertility 
and  beauty,  we  shall  revisit  the  shades  of  Tuscany, 

It  was  difficult  to  remember  that  December  was  far  ad- 
vanced, as,  beneath  the  brilliant  beams  of  an  Italian  sun,  we 
pursued  our  journey  to  Siena,  The  hedges  on  either  side 
were  covered  with  the  luxuriant  laurustinus,  just  bursting 
into  full  bloom,  the  creeping  clematis,  and  the  dark-green 
foliage  of  the  sweet-scented  bay. 

The  pale,  saddened  hue  of  the  olive,  in  full  leaf,  and 
covered  with  its  blackening  fruit,  contrasted  well  with  the 
deep,  rich  tints  of  the  majestic  oak-trees,  whose  foliage, 
though  brown  and  withered,  still  clung  to  their  ancient  ivy* 
covered  branches,  and  shed  the  lingering  beauties  of  autunui 
over  the  stem  features  of  winter. 
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After  all,  yinejards  and  olive  groTes  may  make  a  better 
figure  on  paper  or  in  poetry,  but,  in  reality,  no  tree  is  com- 
parable in  beauty  to  the  oak.  Its  ramifications  are  so  fine, 
its  form  so  gigantic,  its  character  so  grand  and  venerable ! 
To  us,  indeed,  it  has  a  beauty  greater  even  than  these — ^for 
it  recalls  to  us,  in  every  distant  land,  the  image  of  our  native 
country.  And  of  it  we  caimot  think  without  a  sensation  of 
pride  as  well  as  pleasure ;  for  however  blest  others  may  be 
in  natural  advantages  and  riches,  how  comparatively  wretched 
is  the  condition  of  man  in  all !  The  North  of  Italy,  however, 
.presents  a  most  fiivourable  contrast  in  all  respects  to  the 
South  of  France,  which  we  have  so  lately  quitted ;  for  never 
•  was  it  my  lot  to  feraverse  so  dull  and  uninteresting  a  country. 

In  that  land  of  romance  and  fiable,  neither  fields  nor  forest- 
trees,  nor  houses  nor  inclosures,  nor  men  nor  beasts,  meet 
the  view;  but  a  white,  arid  soil  is  covered  with  stunted 
olives  that  might  be  mistaken  for  pollard  willows ;  and  with 
vineyards  so  (Tvarfish  and  so  cut  short,  that  currant  bushes 
might  disdain  a  comparison  with  them. 

The  slovenly,  neglected  appearance  of  the  country;  the 
want  of  wood,  of  com,  and  of  pasture,  of  animals,  and  even 
of  birds ;  its  general  desertion  both  by  the  proprietor  and 
the  peasant,  and  the  absence  of  life  and  human  habitation, 
have  a  most  melancholy  effect,  and  accord  but  too  well  with 
the  heartless  and  discontented  appearance  of  the  people,  who 
herd  together  in  villages  composed  of  long,  narrow  streets  of 
miserable  hovels,  the  filth  and  wretchedness  of  which  I  shall 
never  forget.  Not  a  single  neat  cottage  by  the  way-side,  or 
rural  hamlet,  or  snug  farm-house  is  to  be  seen ;  even  the 
chateau  is  rare,  and  when  it  appears,  it  is  in  a  state  of  dila- 
pidation and  decay,  and  the  very  abode  of  gloom;  not 
surrounded  with  pleasure-grounds,  or  woods,  or  parks,  op 
gardens,  but  with  a  filthy  village  appended  to  its  formal 
court-yard.  How  often  did  the  cheerful  cottages,  and  happy 
country-seats  of  our  smiling  country,  recur  to  my  mind  as  I 
journeyed  through  the  bepraised,  but  dreary  scenes  of  Lan- 
guedoc  and  Provence!  it  was  during  the  season  of  the 
vintage,  too,  and  I  can  truly  say  I  saw  no  signs  of  mirth  or 
festivity ;  a  Scotch  shearing  is  infinitely  more  jocund.  Even, 
at  that  lovely  time  of  the  year,  in  sailing  down  between, 
the  bare,  treeless,  rocky  banks  of  the  Ehone,  and  running 
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aground  contmually  in  the  shallow  currents  tiiat  intersect  its 
broad,  shingly  bed,  I  could  not  help  recalling  Oliver  Crom- 
well's pithy  observation  on  a  very  different  country,  "that  it 
had  not  wood  enough  to  hang  a  man,  water  enough  to  drown 
him,  nor  earth  enough  to  bury  him." 

llie  North  is  certainly  far  superior  to  the  South  of 
Erance.  Normandy  is  infinitely  prettier  thai),  Provence; 
but  throughout  it  is  the  most  unpicturesque  country  in 
Europe.  Prance  is,  indeed,  everywhere  bounded  by  beauty. 
The  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Estrelle  mountains,*  and  the 
Jura,  contain  within  their  recesses  some  of  the  sublimest 
scenery  in  the  world.  But  the  country  these  graad  bound- 
aries enclose,  is  remarkably  devoid  of  beauty  and  interest ; 
it  is  a  dull  picture  set  in  a  magnificent  frame. 

In  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  though  the  middle  of  winter, 
everything  looks  comparatively  gay.  The  peasants  live  on 
tiieir  little  farms,  and  their  scattered  cottages  cover  the  face 
of  the  country,  presenting  the  pleasing  images  of  rural  life 
and  agricultural  labour.  The  ouve-trees  are  of  loftier  size, 
and  more  luxuriant  growth  than  in  France ;  and  their  pale 
hue  is  beautiftdly  contrasted  here  with  the  dark  spiral  form 
of  the  columbar  cypress,  and  the  brown  foliage  of  the  aged 
oak.  The-  fields  are  enclosed  with  rows  of  poplars,  con- 
nected by  intermingling  garlands  of  vines,  twinea  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  hanging  from  the  branches  in  such  gav  festoons, 
that  they  look  as  if  the  whole  country  had  been  dressed  out 
for  some  festive  occasion. 

This  mode  of  managing  the  vines,  however,  though  greatly 
more  picturesque  and  poetic,  renders  the  wine  made  from 
them  of  far  uiferior  quality  to  that  produced  by  the  scrubby 
little  vineyards  of  France ;  and  this  is  the  case  wherever  the 
practice  is  pursued.  A  curious  exemplification  of  this  occurs 
in  Madeira.  On  the  north  side  of^the  island,  where  the 
vine  is  still  "married  to  the  elm,"  and  taught  to  cling  to  it 
in  gay  clusters,  the  wiae  is  of  a  thin,  poor,  sour  qimlity ; 
but  on  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  the  vines  that  produce 
its  staple  wine  are  trained  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
on  low  sloping  trellises,  which  cover  the  steep  side  of  the 
hills ;  and  I  observed  that  the  same  plan  is  pursued  in  many 
parts  of  the  Tyrol,  where  the  wine  is  remarkably  good. 
*  On  the  road  between  Axitlbea  and  Nice. 
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The  short  shrubby  yine  bushes  of  France,  howerer,  in  a  ftr 
inferior  climate,  confessedly  produce  the  finest  wine  in  the 
world,  so  that  the  goodness  of  the  vintage  seems  to  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  ugliness  of  the  yineyards. 

But  I  am  carrying  you,  "  like  a  crab,  backwards,*'  into 
Prance,  forgetting  that  I  ou^ht  to  be  getting^you  on  in 
Italy,  and  more  especially  on  the  road  between  Florence  and 
Siena,  on  which  we  ourselyes  advanced  in  the  most  leisurely 
manner ;  for,  during  this  entire  day,  never  did  we  venture 
upon  any  pace  approaching  to  a  trot.  Wretched,  indeed, 
is  the  fate  of  those  who,  like  ns,  travel  Vetturino!  In  an 
evil  hour  were  we  persuaded  to  engage,  at  Florence,  the  trio 
of  mules,  and  the  man,  or  VetturinOf  by  whose  united  efforts 
we  are  to  be  dragged  along,  day  by  day,  at  a  pace  not  at  all 
exceeding  in  velocity  that  of  an  !miglish  waggon ;  stoppiiu^, 
for  the  convenience  of  these  animals,  two  hours  at  noon,  in 
some  filthy  hole,  no  better  than  an  English  pig-s^e ;  getting 
up  in  the  morning,  or  rather  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
about  four  hours  before  day-break ;  and  when,  by  our  labours, 
we  have  achieved  a  distance,  often  of  thirty  miles,  we  are 

Sut  up  for  the  night  in  whatever  wretched  Osteria  our  evil 
estiay  may  have  conducted  ourselves  and  our  mules  to. 

This  is  the  regular  process;  and  after  being  operated 
upon  in  this  manner  for  six  days,  we  are  to  arrive  at  Eome, 
a  journey  of  about  150  English  miles.  It  is  an  admirable 
exemplification  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  patience  and  per- 
severance ;  for  our  progress  is  so  nearly  imperceptible,  that 
no  one,  a  priori,  seeing  the  rate  at  wnich  we  move,  could 
conjecture  we  should  ever  get  there  at  all.  "We  did  not  set 
out  till  about  eleven  this  morning,  having  only  half  a  day's 
journey  to  perform ;  and  yet  long  before  we  reached  our 
destination  we  beheld  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  snn 
setting  in  a  flood  of  glory ;  whfle  the  beautiful  star  of  evening 
lighted  her  lamp  in  the  western  sky,  and  the  full  glowing 
moon  rose  majestically  behind  the  Apennines,  to  light  us 
on  our  way  through  the  vales  of  Tuscany. 

Without  any  romance,  I  do  assure  you  the  moon  does  look 
larger,  and  shmes  with  far  more  warmth  and  brilliancy,  in 
the  sky  of  Italy,  than  amidst  the  fogs  and  vapours  of  Eng- 
land; a  thing  by  no  means  unreasonable  or  unaccountable. 

The  scenery  through  which  we  passed  in  onr  journey  to* 
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day  was  sinfularly  beautiful.  SometimeB  winding  round  the 
Bides  of  the  nills,  we  looked  down  into  peaceful  vafieys  among 
the  mountains,  in  whose  sheltered  bosom  lay  scattered  cot- 
tages, shaded  with  oliye-trees,  and  surrounded  with  fields  of 
the  richest  fertility.  Our  road  lay  a  long  time  through  a 
narrow  but  beautmil  yale,  and  by  the  side  of  a  clear  rippling 
stream,  half  hid  by  wood,  the  name  of  which  our  stupid 
Vetturmo  could  not  tell  us.  We  passed  through  the  little 
towns  of  San  Casciano  and  Tayemella, — ^how  much  happier 
looking  than  the  dirty,  neglected,  and  ruinous  villages  of  the 
South  of  Erance ! 

In  an  early  part  of  our  pilgrimage  we  passed  some  con- 
yents,  whose  grey  walls,  half  conceded  by  the  deep  shade  of 
the  columbar  cypress  and  spreading  pine,  are  still  the  habi- 
tation of  the  secluded  monk,  rich  and  luxurious  no  longer. 
The  yast  endowments  and  possessions  of  the  cloister  are 
eyeiy  where  gone,  audits  votaries  are  now  abandoned  to 
poverty  (not  voluntary)  and  neglect.  Not  fer  from  Florence, 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  stands  the  Certosa  (Chartreuse), 
or  Convent  of  Carthusians,  where  the  late  unfortunate  Pon- 
tiff^ Plus  YI.,  first  found  a  retreat  in  his  exile,  and  from 
whence  he  was  forcibly,  and  aknost  ignominiously,  dragged, 
»t  the  age  of  eighty,  to  perish  in  a  foreign  jail. 

It  is  singular  that  the  representative  of  St.  Peter  has 
received  from  the  Boman  Catholic  French  only  insult  and 
outrage,  and  from  the  Protestant  English  respect  and  pro- 
tection.* 

About  six  nules  from  Florence  we  passed  the  Church  and 
Convent  of  Sta.  Maria  dell'  Imprunata,  which,  while  its 
pecuniary  wealth  has  passed  away,  still  retains,  what  no 
doubt  its  reverend  fathers  esteem  a  far  more  valuable  trea- 
sure, a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  found  many  ages  ago 
buried  under  ground,  on  the  very  spot  where  tlie  church 
built  in  her  honour  now  stands.  More  than  a  century  ago, 
the  history  of  the  miracles  she  had  wrought  filled  a  huge 
quarto  volume;  and,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  she  has  gone 
on  working  them  unceasingly  ever  since,  I  wonder  what 
number  of  quartos  would  contain  the  list  now?  I  was 
assured  by  the  VethmnOy  that  whenever  any  body  asked 
any  thing  of  her,  she  did  it  for  them  directly;  and  he 
*  In  1816,  not  two  yean  before  this  work  was  written. 
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gave  me  Bome  most  manrellouB  details  of  her  perform- 
ances. 

She  is  transported  to  Florence  in  great  state,  and  met  by 
the  priests  and  magistrates,  nay,  oft^  by  the  Grand  Duke 
in  person,  and  earned  in  procession  through  the  streets, 
whenever  there  is  any  public  blessing  to  be  procured,  or  any 
public  calamity  to  be  averted;  when,  for  example,  rain  is 
wanted,  or  an  inundation  dreaded;  and  she  generallv  rests, 
after  her  fatigues,  for  some  days  in  the  Cathedral,  heiore  she 
sets  out  on  her  journey  back,  to  this  her  fixed  abode. 

She  is  thought  to  be  a  surer  defence  against  an  enemy 
than  either  generals  or  armies,  and  cures  diseases  better  than 
any  doctor;  nay,  she  actually  delivered  the  city  from  the 
last  pestilence,  about  two  hundred  years  ago;  so  that  her 
claims  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  focultv  are  incontestable.  I 
was  curious  to  know  the  particulars  of  the  original  discovery 
of  such  an  invaluable  Madonna,  and  learnt,  that  discontented 
at  her  long  confinement  under  ground,  which  was  indeed  a 
most  natural  feeling,  she  took  the  opportunity,  when  some 
peasants  were  digging  above  her  head,  to  make  her  situation 
known  by  loud  cries.  More,  I  make  no  doubt,  I  might  have 
heard,  but  an  unlucky  fit  of  laughter,  which  seized  me  at 
this  part  of  the  narration,  so  shocked  the  piety  of  our  Vettu- 
rmo,  that  he  actually  crossed  himself  with  horror,  and  leaving 
the  rest  of  her  edifying  stoiy  untold,  he  returned  to  his 
mules,  by  the  side  of  which  he  walks  three-fourths  of  the 
way. 

We  arrived  late  at  the  little  inn  of  Poggibonzi,  where  we 
are  to  sleep,  and  which  is  by  no  means  uncomfortable  for  a 
coimtry  inn  in  Italy.  To  be  sure,  it  smokes  so  incessantly 
that  we  are  compelled  to  sit  with  open  windows,  though  the 
air  is  extremely  cold;  but  this  is  no  uncommon  occurrence. 
The  house  is  tolerably  clean,  and  the  room  I  am  writing  in 
is  very  tastefiiUy  ornamented  with  some  elegant  angels 
painted  in  fresco,  the  beauties  of  which  must  beguile  the 
time  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  repast,  which  it  is  the 
Vetturino's  care  to  fiimish.  This  plan  of  being  fed  like  the 
mules,  by  him,  may,  perhaps,  surprise  you;  but  it  is  custom- 
ary with  those  who  adopt  this  agreeable  mode  of  travelUng, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  saving  one  from  the  alternative 
of  gross  imposition,  or  incessant  wrangling  at  all  the  Osteriasy 
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as  weO  as  of  sometimes  getting  one  a  dinner  bj  the  Ve^u- 
rind's  interest,  where  otherwise  none  would  be  to  be  had; 
for  the  publicans  in  Italy  calculate  well  on  the  best  subjects 
for  cheating,  and  generally  select  unlucky  ,^«*im  like  us, 
whom  they  never  expect  to  see  again;  whereas,  they  are 
very  assiduous  to  please  the  Vetitirini,  who  are  their  constant 
customers,  and  are  a  numerous,  and,  in  their  line,  an  impor- 
tant  bodv  in  Italy.  Our  Vettwrmo  has  promised  us  an  ex- 
cellent dumer,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  supper;  for  the  lower  order 
of  Italians  still  seem  to  preserve  the  classical  custom  of 
making  their  principal  meal  in  the  evening,  about  seven 
o'clock.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  plan,  pursued  by  the 
higher  order  of  English,  the  Vetttmnos,  and  the  old  Eomans, 
is  a  very  sensible  one,  as  it  allows  time  for  the  active  busi- 
ness or  pursuits  of  the  day  to  be  over  before  assembling  at 
the  social  board.  But  here  it  comes!  "^cco/a,'*  says  the 
Cameriere,  placing  on  the  table  the  minestra,  or  soup,  in  a 
huge  tureen,  containing  plenty  of  hot  water,  with  some  haJf- 
Med  macaroni  in  it.  If  you  don't  like  this  kind  of  soup, 
you  may  have  bread  boiled  in  water;  it  is  all  the  same. 
There  is  always  a  plate  of  grated  parmesan  cheese,  to  mix 
with  the  minestra,  of  whatever  soft  it  may  be,  without  which 
even  Italian  palates  could  never  tolerate  such  a  potion.  This 
is  generally  followed  bv  a  frittwra,  which  consists  of  liver, 
brains,  or  something  of  that  sort,  fried  in  oil.  Then  comes 
the  ^rosto,  which  to-day  appears  in  the  shape  of  half  of  a 
starved  turkey,  attended  by  some  other  undescribable  dish, 
smelling  strong  of  garlic. 

Woidd  you  like  to  dine  with  us?  But  I  cannot  wait  for 
your  answer,  being  hungry.     So  good  night. 

LETTEE  III. 

Exactly  at  five  o'clock  we  left  the  village  of  Poggibonzi, 
and  commenced  our  pilgrimage  by  the  cold  pale  moon-light 
of  morning,  which  shone  brightly  on  the  white  frosty  earth, 
but  no  longer  shed  the  same  glowing  beam  that  had  lighted 
our  evening  journey.  The  air  was  intensely  cold ;  and  though 
the  sun  rose  at  last  with  splendour  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  it 
was  only  beneath  his  noon-tide  rays  that  the  frozen  ground, 
or  our  still  more  frozen  persons,  yielded  to  his  genial 
iifluence. 
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^  Siena  Btands  on  the  top  of  an  ugly  hill,  unsheltered  by  a 
dingle  tree  from  the  blasts  of  winter,  and  equally  unshaded 
from  the  heats  of  summer,  at  the  veiy  yerge  of  the  fertile 
region  of  Tuscany,  and  bordering  upon  a  sterile  and  desolate 
tr»3t,  which  extends  many  miles  to  the  southward.  I  cannot 
give  you  any  adequate  idea  of  the  utter  nakedness  of  this  ^ 
singular  waste,  winch  is  so  completely  destitute  of  all  kinds  ' 
of  vegetation,  that  not  a  weed,  nor  a  single  blade  of  grass, 
nor  heath,  nor  lichen,  meets  the  eye  over  its  whole  extent, 
while  its  bare  and  broken  surface  is  heaved  up  into  small 
abrupt  mounds  or  hillocks,  of  pale  arid  hue,  which  have 
every  appearance  of  having  been  formed  in  some  crisis  of 
volcanic  eruption.  Indeed,  the  whole  country  is  composed 
of  nothing  but  the  matter,  or  the  refuse,  of  this  terrific  agent. 
Strange !  that  when  for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  at 
least,  we  know  that  these  flames  have  been  quenched — ^when 
even  tradition  preserves  no  trace  of  their  existence — their 
effects  should  stOl  be  so  visible  to  the  eye,  even  of  the  most 
inadvertent  traveller ! 

The  imfo^  which  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  of  which 
almost  all  the  low  hills  about  Siena  are  composed,  is  so  soft 
as  to  break  and  crumble  in  the  hand  like  friable  sand-stone. 
It  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  frequently  of  an  aggregate  forma^ 
tion,  and  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  the  ashes,  mixed  with 
the  boiling  water  and  mud,  which  are  thrown  out  in  immense 
quantitjr  in  all  volcanic  eruptions.  But  all  this  scene  of 
desolation  is  on  the  south  side  of  Siena.  I  forget  that  we 
are  still  on  the  north,  and  that  I  must  get  you  through  it — 
no  easy  matter;  for  the  lulls  are  so  many  and  so  steep,  and 
the  streets  are  so  slippery  and  so  narrow,  that  they  seem 
never  to  have  been  intended  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
passage ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  a  considerable  part  of  tne  town 
into  which  no  carriage  can  penetrate. 

The  pavement  is  generally  of  brick,  placed  angularly;  it 
seems  to  be  exactly  the  op'm  spieattim  of  the  ancients,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  way  the  grains  are  set  in 
an  ear  of  wheat.* 

The  city  has  an  antiquated  appearance;   its  streets,  or 
rather  lanes,    are    lined  with  high  gloomy    old-fashioned 
houses,  looHng  like  jails,  and  called,  or  rather  miscalled, 
*  WiNKBLMAN  Bar  rArcliitectore,  chap.  L  62. 
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imlaceA,  whicli  bave  faDen  into  decay  Vke  their  posaessorSy 
who  are  too  proud  to  resign,  and  too  poor  to   inhabit 


Many  of  them  are  furnished  with  high  towers  for  defence. 
It  is  curious  to  see  fortified  dwelling-houses  in  the  midst  of 
cities.  That  "  mery  man's  house  is  his  castle/'  seems  to  be 
true  in  a  yeiy  different  sense  in  Italy  firom  what  it  is  in 
England,  Here,  indeed,  they  were  calculated  to  stand  a 
siege,  and  are  monuments  of  that  age  of  feudal  strife  in  which 
the  proud  barons  waged  continual  war  with  each  other,  and 
the  sword  never  rested  in  its  scabbard.  They^  are  common 
at  Pisa,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  every  city  which  was  once  a 
republic.  The  sight  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Twins,  erected  in 
various  conspicuous  situations,  carried  us  back  from  these 
barbarous  republics  to  the  glorious  republic  of  Some,  from 
which  Siena  claims  descent.  But  I  will  spare  you  a  disser- 
tation on  its  history,  as  I  have  not  made  any  new  discoveries 
therein,  and  see  no  reaaon  why  I  should  repeat  the  old  ones, 
which  are  detailed  in  a  thousand  books,  m  which  you  may 
find  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  its  Etruscan  origin, — of 
the  Boman  colony  which,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  peopled 
8ima  JuHa — of  its  rise  as  a  modem  republic,  of  ils  revolu- 
tions,  its  inveterate  animosities,  its  bloody  wars,  its  prospe- 
rity, its  decline,  and  its  Ml.  Times  are  changed  since 
100,000  armed  citizens  marched  out  of  its  gates ;  for  through 
the  whole  of  its  deserted  extent  scarcely  12,000  inhabitants 
can  now  be  numbered.  Dante  has  indehbly  affixed  the 
epithet  of  ^  vain"  to  Siena.  How  &r  it  is  merited,  no 
passing  stranger  can  determine. 

It  still  retains  its  boasted  superiority  in  language  over 
eyefy  other  dty  of  Italy.  But  we  were  so  imluckjf  as 
scarcely  to  hear  it ;  the  cameriere  at  the  inn  having,  m  an 
evil  hour,  acquired  a  small  smattering  of  French,  could  not 
be  induced  to  utter  any  thing  else ;  and  the  old  toothless 
lacquey,  who  conducted  us  through  the  town,  from  some 
natural  defect  in  articulation,  could  speak  no  language  intel- 
ligibly. The  customary  whine  of  the  beggars,  the  most 
frequent  soimd-in  all  Italian  towns,  seemed  to  our  trans- 
alpme  ears  not  more  than  usually  melodious ;  and  the  little 
we  conversed  with  others  was  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that 
if  Siena  boasts  in  the  highest  perfection  the  true  Tuscan 
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dialect,  it  is  also  infected  witk  the  tnie  Tuaean  pro 
uuuciation,  in  which  the  delightful  harmonj  of  the  laD^ 
^uage  is  wholly  lost;  and  though  somewhat  softened 
from  the  twang  of  Florence,  still  every  initial  C  and  Qt, 
even  here,  are  pronounced  like  an  H,  and  the  strong 
aspirations  and  harsh  guttural  sounds  are  extremely  oSeBf 
sive  to  the  ear. 

The  Xhtomo,  or  Cathedral,  is  one  of  the  largest,  heaviesfc^ 
and  most  magnificent  churches  of  Italy.  The  tower  of  the 
campanile,  or  helfry,  is  here  attached  to  the  building;  but 
the  whole,  like  Florence,  is  built  of  alternate  layers  of  black 
and  white  marble :  like  Florence  too,  it  is  a  work  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  of  that  architecture  which  they  have 
the  impudence  here  to  call  Gothic,  though  it  might  with  for 
more  propriety  biB  denominated  barbarous.  It  stands  on  an 
elevated  platform  of  white  marble,  to  which  you  ascend  by  a 
flight  of  steps  running  along  the  whole  breadth  of  its  front, 
and  enter  by  three  principal  doors.  Few  will  stop  to  criticise 
a  pile  of  such  greatness  and  magnificence,  adorned  with  such 
labour,  and  formed  of  such  costly  materials.  But  it  is  to 
these  too  splendid  materials,  that  alternation  of  colour,  and 
that  overpowering  profusion  of  ornament,  that  I  object. 
Marble  sounds  more  magnificently ;  but  stone,  in  mv  humble 
opinion,  is  infinitely  better  adapted  for  exterior  building :  it 
looks  nearly  as  well  even  at  first,  sustains  far  less  injiuy 
from  time  and  exposure  to  weather,  and  when  marble  would 
be  stained,  moss-covered,  and  decayed  by  age,  it  preserves  a 
smooth,  sohd,  and  unspotted  surface :  but  whatever  may  be 
thought  on  this  head,  the  mixture  of  contrasting  colours, 
either  in  buildings  of  marble,  or  any  other  kind  of  material, 
must  ever  be  offensive  to  the  eye  of  taste.  Only  conceive 
what  vi^ould  be  the  effect  of  'Vf^estminster  Abbey  or  York 
Minster,  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  black  and  white 
horizontal  stripes ! — ^Yet  such  are  the  cathedrals  of  Florence 
and  Siena.  Flqually  remote  from  the  venerable  majesty  of 
the  Gothic  aisle,  or  the  lengthening  beauty  of  the  Grecian 
colonnade,  here — around,  heavy  Gothic  arches  rest  their  un- 
merciful weight  on  deformed  Grecian  pillars,  and  a  load  of 
ornament  frittered  away  into  little  mean  details,  overruns 
every  part  of  the  edifice,  perplexing  the  wearied  eye  with  its 
useless  intricacies. 
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The  eHender  supportrng  columnB  of  the  huge  massiye 
door-ways  rest  oa  the  backs  of  crouchii^  lions ;  a  barbansm 
we  observed  through  the  whole  of  the  Milanese,  and  which, 
I  believe,  is  of  Lombard  origin. 

In  the  interior,  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  the  pomp  of 
marble  magnificence.  Above  your  head,  the  lofty  dome, 
and  azure  vault,  studded  with  golden  stars,  represent  the 
glories  of  the  firmament;  and  beneath  your  feet  is  spread 
a  pavement  which  was  the  work  of  ages,  for  four  centuries 
passed  away  before  it  was  completed. 

Solely  by  means  of  a  dark-grey  marble,  inlaid  upon  a 
white  ground,  are  represented,  with  all  the  force  of  painting, 
various  events  of  sacred  histoiy,  of  which  the  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac  struck  me  with  the  highest  admiration,  though  I  believe 
Moses  striking  the  Sock  is  generally  the  most  esteemed. 
The  figure  of  Abraham  grasping  his  knife,  is  one  which  will 
not  easily  pass  away  fi*om  the  memory.  It  was  designed  by 
Beccafiume,  (detto  il  Meccarino,)  a  Sienese  painter  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  great  spirit  and  truth:  and  the  ease 
of  the  flowing  outline,  the  dignity  of  the  head,  and  the  force 
of  expression,  make  it  rather  seem  a  fine  desimi  drawn  on 
marble,  than  formed  of  such  intractable  materids. 

After  it  had  been  worn  by  the  unceasing  tread  of  feet 
upwards  of  a  century,  this  wonderful  pavement  was  at  last 
covered  with  a  moveable  wooden  floonng,  which  is  raised 
to  show  you  its  several  parts  or  pictures. 

The  eye  is  bewildered  with  the  varieties  of  splendour  that 
attract  it  in  every  direction,  and  wanders  from  Papal  busts 
to  Grecian  statues;  from  the  magnificent  marble  pulpit, 
richly  adorned  with  basso  relievo,  and  its  beautiful  staircase, 
to  the  splendidly  dirty  baptistery,  and  the  Ghigi  Chapel, 
on  which  piety  has  heaped  more  magnificence  than  taste 
would  perhaps  have  directed. 

It  is  adorned  with  a  copy  in  mosaic,  executed  at  Eome,  of 
a  picture  of  Carlo  Maratti's,  so  admirably  done,  that  I  could 
scarcely  beHeve  it  was  mosaic,  and  not  painting.  It  is  won- 
derful vrith  what  fidelity,  both  in  design  and  colouring,  a 
mere  mechanic  art  can  give  back  the  copy  in  stone,  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  pencil.  The  most  delicate  touches  are 
imitated. 

In  the  niches  of  the  chapel  stand  two  celebrated  statues 
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hj  Bernini — St.  Jerome  and  a  Magdalen.  The  former  is  the 
best;  but  the  affectation  of  attitude,  the  distortion  of  limb 
and  feature,  and  overcharged  expression,  the  want  of  nature 
and  simplicily,  which  are  the  irredeemable  faults  of  his  style, 
are  still  out  too  apparent,  even  in  these  much-extoUed  per^ 
formances. 

We  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  sacristy  adjoining  the 
church,  to  examine  a  beautiful  Pagan  altar  of  Parian  marble, 
adorned  with  rams'  heads  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  found  in 
digging;  the  foundations  of  the  cathedral,  and  converted  into 
the  pedestal  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  doorway. 

At  the  same  time  and  place,  was  dug  up  a  mutilated  group 
of  the  Graces,  universally  allowed  to  be  the  finest  repre- 
sentation of  them  in  the  world.  They  are  placed  in  the 
library,  to  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage;  so  injudi- 
ciously elevated,  that  the  smallness  of  their  stature  (for  they 
are  considerably  below  the  human  size)  makes  them  appear 
contemptible,  and  so  lost  in  the  ^lare  of  the  lar^e  solitary 
window,  that  the  eye  can  with  difficulty  trace  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  their  forms.  From  these  circumstances,  from 
their  dirty  discolouration,  and  their  mutilated  state,  (one 
head,  and  various  arms  and  legs,  being  wanting,)  it  is  not  till 
after  some  examination  that  their  excellence  becomes  appa- 
rent. My  first  sensation  was  disappointment;  my  last, 
delighted  admiration;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  tore  myself 
from  gazing  on  their  faultless  beaul^.  The  air  of  easy  and 
unstudied  grace,  the  unrestrained  simplicity  of  attitude,  the 
chaste  design,  the  freedom  of  nature,  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, proclaim  this  admirable  group  to  be  one  of  the  purest 
models  of  Grecian  sculpture. 

When  Baphael  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  he  came  to 
Siena  to  assist  Pinturicchio,  (another  and  a  senior  pupil  of 
his  master,  Pietro  Perueino,)  to  paint  the  walls  of  this 
library  in  fresco;  and  as  he  generally  gets  the  whole  credit, 
or  discredit,  of  every  work  his  pencil  ever  touched,  we  were 
assured  they  were  his  work.  The  fact  is,  that  the  designs 
were  his,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  compartment,  (that 
on  the  right  side  of  the  room  on  entering,  and  nearest  the 
window,)  in  which  his  own  portrait  is  introduced  as  a  youth 
on  horseback,  was  executed  by  his  own  hand. 

But  he  was  sent  for  to  Some  when  the  painting   >f  this 


library  had  made  but  little  progress;*  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  thmk  that  he  ever  paLnted  any  more  of  it.  This  is  believed 
to  be  his  earliest  existing  work,  and  it  is  therefore  yaluabloy 
for  it  is  certainly  interesting  to  trace  the  prog^ss  of  genius 
from  its  fbrst  faint  essays  to  its  latest  perfection ;  but  I  will 
not  attempt  to  conceal  from  you  that  these  hard,  rigid, 
upright  figures,  struck  me  as  almost  the  most  hideous  old 
things  I  Md  ever  beheld  in  painting.  But  for  the  name  of 
Saphael,  I  should  never  have  looked  at  them  twice;  and 
long  and  vainly  did  I  look,  in  the  hope  of  finding  out  their 
excellence.  l!he  ins{)ection  of  them,  indeed,  raised  my  admi* 
ration  of  Baphael  lugher  than  ever,  not  from  their  heauty, 
but  their  excessive  ugliness.  That  the  same  hand  which 
feebly  sketched  these  straight,  stiff,  GK)thic  figures,  should 
ever  have  pourtrayed  the  sublime  form  of  St.  John  in  the 
Desert,  the  angelic  beauty  of  the  Madonna  della  Sedia,t  or 
the  faultless  perfection  o^  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,} 
was  indeed  a  proud  triumph  to  genius. 

Sixteen  years  had  not  elapsed  between  the  execution  of 
these  two  widely  difierent  works, — ^the  extremes  of  good  and 
ilL  What  a  transition!  What  a  space  passed  over!  He 
had  not  only  to  teach  himself  the  very  rudiments  of  design 
and  first  pnnciples  of  composition,  but  he  had  to  imleam 
— ^a  fiup  more  dimcult  task — ^all  the  dry  Gt)thic  manner — ^all 
the  li^dity  and  poverty  that  he  had  acquired  from  Fietro 
Perugmo — ^feults  glaringly  apparent  in  these  figures.  Sip 
Joshua  Beynolds  Mt  humbled!,  on  examining  his  early  por- 
traits, to  see  that  he  had  so  little  improved  upon  them;  out 
Saphael  might  have  looked  at  his  with  pride,  to  behold  his 
almost  immeasurable  progress.  Prom  what  he  had  already 
achieved,  we  may  conjecture  what  he  might  have  done,  had 
not  death  cut  hun  on  before  his  early  spring  of  genius  had 
reached  maturity,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

We  visited  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  filled  with  the 
productions  of  Sienese  artists.     Out  of  Siena  you  see  little, 

*  LanzL  Storia  Pittorica.  (Lanzi's  History  of  Painting.  Bohn'a 
Standard  Library.) » 

+  In  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence ;  almost  the  only  picture  I  had 
then  seen  in  that  incomparable  collection. 

t  At  Genoa,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Stefano.  It  is  worth  while  to  go 
there,  were  it  only  to  see  this  picture.  It  was  partly  painted  by  Giulio 
Bonumo,  but  deogned  by  BaphaeL 
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and hear  less  of  the  Sienese  school:  in  it,  yon  see  said  hear 
of  nothing  else.  "  lAeta  Bemlafra^  lieto  popolOj  *  was  the  clui^ 
racter  given  to  this  school  of  painting  by  one  of  its  most 
discerning  critics. — Gay  in  colouring,  free  iq  design,  allego- 
rical, fanciful  but  not  deep.  Its  pretensions  to  antiquity 
reach  even  higher  than  those  of  Florence,  and  in  that  alone 
it  surpasses  the  other  schools  of  Italy.  It  is  the  oldest  and 
the  poorest,  the  least  learned,  the  least  scientific,  and  the 
least  distinguished  of  them  all.  In  a  long  course  of  centuries, 
it  has  never  produced  a  single  artist  whose  name  has  been 
heard  of  beyond  the  Alps,  except  by  the  small  tribe  of  vir- 
tuosi, with  whom,  indeed,  names  are  the  most  important  part 
of  knowledge.  The  &.me  of  Eaphael,  Titian,  Domenichino, 
Guido,  the  Caracd,  Correggio,  the  Poussins,  Claude  Lorraine, 
and  Salvator  Eosa,  has  filled  the  world,  and  been  revered  by 
thousands  who  have  never  beheld  their  works.  But  who 
ever  heard  of  Casolani,  or  Yanni,  or  Meccarino,  or  Beccafiimie, 
or  even  Peruzzi? 

Guido  di  Siena,  the  earliest  of  them  all,  flourished  in  1220, 
while  Cimabue  was  yet  unborn.  His  paintings,  then  hi^y 
celebrated,  still  exist  iu  the  Accademia  deUe  Belle  Arti  in 
this  city,  where  stiff  black  figures  of  forgotten  saiuts,  and 
grim  ola  Madonnas,  extended  on  gQt  grounds,  seem  made  in 
scrupulous  conformity  to  the  second  commandment,  for  they 
are  not  ''the  likeness  of  any  thing  in  the  heavens  above,  nor 
in  the  earth  beneath,  nor  in  the  waters  under  the  earth." 
Yet  the  praise  of  Guido  of  Siena  was  sung  by  the  first  poets 
of  his  day;  and  his  pupils  vainly  emulated  his  works.  The 
Sienese  pretend  that  their  Guido  was  the  reviver  of  painting; 
but  that  the  art,  or  such  rude  attempts  at  it  as  these,  was  . 
ever  wholly  extinct,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe.  In  the  most 
barbarous  times,  hideous  representations,  or  rather  misrepre- 
sentations, of  men  and  animal h  and  landscapes,  were  probably 
made;  nay,  dubious  and  forgotten  names  of  the  painters  of 
such  works  have  been  industriously  grubbed  out  of  the  dust 
of  antiquity  by  laborious  compilers  of  long  disquisitions  that 
nobodyjbut  themselves  will  read.  Paintings  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury have  been  found  in  the  Catacombs  of  Eome;  and  as  far 
back  as  our  eye  can  penetrate  into  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  whose  obscure  annals  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  had 
no  place,  we  find  that  Greek  artists   (then  the  only  ones). 


idomed  fhe  c&tirclies  mth  tbe  images  of  their  Madannas, 
some  of  wbich  are  still  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 

The  manner  of  these  G^reek  artists  was  preserved,  and  but 
little  improved  upon,  by  Quido  di  Siena,  Giunto  di  Pisa,  and 
their  contemporaries.  In  these  days,  painting  was  the  art 
of  deformity.  Even  the  works  of  Cunabue  of  Florence,  who 
was  called  the  father  of  painting,  and  considered  a  prodigy 
in  his  day,  are  for  the  most  part  only  examinable  as  ulustra- 
ting  the  history  of  the  art;  yet  he  was  unquestionably  the 
first  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  painter — ^the  first  who  struck 
out  the  right  path,  and  dared  to  study  and  to  copy  nature. 
He  even  attempted  to  give  some  degree  of  life  and  animation 
to  the  &ce,  and  somewhat  less  of  strait,  stretched  out,  recti- 
linear wretchedness  to  the  figure.  He  was  so  fSar  siupassed 
by  his  pupil  Giotto,  that  it  was  confidently  asserted  by  Pe- 
trarch, who  was  his  Mend,  and  whose  portrait  he  painted — 
that  the  art  of  painting  had  attained  its  utmost  perfection, 
and  could  go  no  farther !  His  epitaph  in  the  Cathedral  ot 
Florence,  boasts  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  powers, 
but  that  which  was  wanting  to  nature  herself! 

Giotto,  the  subject  of  this  eulogium,  was  bred  a  shepherd, 
but  bom  a  painter.  The  son  of  a  poor  Tuscan  peasant,  with 
neither  example  to  fire,  nor  instruction  to  direct,  he  amused 
himself  £rom  childhood,  while  tending  his  flock,  with  draw- 
ing on  the  green  sod,  or  the  cottage  wall,  every  object  that 
struck  his  fancy.  A  sheep,  which  he  had  rudely  sketched 
on  a  flag  stone,  caught  the  eye  of  Cimabue,  who  was  acci- 
dentally passing  that  way;  he  begged  the  shepherd-boy  from 
his  parents,  educated  and  instru(rked  him,  and  thus  formed, 
in  his  scholar,  the  ^ture  master,  that  was  destined  to  ecHpse 
his  fame. 

Like  Michael  Angelo,  Eaphael,  and  most  of  the  early 
painters,  Giotto  was  a  sculptor  and  architect,  as  well  as  a 
painter.  His  principal  architectural  work  was  the  bel5y  of 
Florence  Cathedral. 

But  to  return  to  the  Sienese  school,  from  which  I  have 
wandered,  and  in  the  history  of  which  I  believe  I  got  no  far- 
ther than  old  Guide  of  Siena.  Passing  over  a  long  list  of 
names,  deservedly  unknown  to  fame,  I  will  only  stop  at  one, 
and  at  that  one,  because  he  was,  like  Giotto,  the  mend  of 
Petrarch.    Simone  Memmi,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
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embellished  with  miniature  paintings  a  Vii^  in  Petrarch's 
own  handwriting,  enriched  by  many  of  his  original  notes, 
which  I  saw  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  In  the 
frontispiece,  is  a  miniature  painting  of  Virgil,  writing,  with 
his  head  thrown  upwards,  as  if  invoking  the  Muse.  The 
-Sneid  is  personified  by  a  figure  of  .Xneas  in  armour — ^the  Bu- 
colics, by  a  shepherd — and  the  Georgics,  by  a  peasant  em- 
ployed m  rural  labour.  It  is  interesting,  not  only  as  an 
illustration  of  the  history  of  painting,  but  as  a  specimen  of 
the  taste  of  the  poet,  who  directed  the  designs  himself.  The 
colours  are  splendidljr  rich,  like  those  of  aU  Sluminated  manu- 
scripts, but  the  drawing  is  poor  and  mean. 

In  the  Church  of  San  Quirico  in  Siena,  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  flight  into  Egypt,  by  Yanni.  The  expres- 
sion in  the  face  of  the  child  is  perfectly  divine,  and  in  the 
head  of  the  Virgin  there  is  much  of  the  grace  of  Correggio ; 
but  it  wants  the  charm  and  the  &scination  of  his  exquisite 
works. 

In  the  same  church,  and  bjr  the  same  artist,  is  a  Depo- 
sition from  the  Cross,  in  which  the  grief  of  the  Virgin  is 
finely  given. 

But  by  far  the  best  picture  we  saw  at  Siena  was  the  Sibyl 
"DrophesyiDg  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  to  Augustus.  It  is 
nnely  conceived,  and  marked  by  great  force  and  originality 
of  genius  and  expression.  It  is  the  work  of  Balthazar 
Peruzzi,  who  lived  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ranks 
as  the  first  master  of  the  Sienese  school. 

Misfortunes  pursued  him  through  life;  bom  in  poverty, 
and  too  modest  to  contend  with  proud  presuming  rivals,  fie 
struggled  long  in  obscurity  and  wretchedness,  till,  in  the 
sack  of  Eome  by  the  soldiers  of  Charles  V.,  he  lost  all  that 
his  labour  had  amassed,  and  died  in  extreme  misery,  leaving 
his  wife  and  six  children  to  beggary,  and  his  memory  loaded 
with  the  suspicion  that  despair  had  driven  him  to  shorten  his 
days  by  poison. 

The  present  school  of  painting  at  Siena  does  not  promise 
to  surpass  the  former.  In  the  Accademia  delle  BeUe  Arti, 
we  saw  some  of  the  works  of  the  professor  and  the  students, 
which  were  too  bad  for  criticism. 

A  beautiful  little  Torso  of  a  Youth,  and  a  mutilated  Vic- 
tory, caught  my  attention  as  we  were  leaving  the  Accademia, 
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The  perfect  mce,  the  purity  of  Btyle,  and  exquisite  taste 
displayed  in  both  these  fragments ;  the  harmonious  beauty 
of  form  in  the  Torso,  and  the  fine  flow  of  the  drapery  in  the 
Victorj^proTe  them  to  have  been  first-rate  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture. They  are  of  Gh^cian  marble,  (Kke  the  Graces  in  the 
Cathedral,)  and  were  also  found  at  Siena. 

We  next  went  to  a  palace,  called,  I  think,  Saraconi,  and 
walked  through  a  long  suite  of  cold,  empty,  poverty-struck 
rooms,  filled  with  a  great  number  of  bad  paintings,  not  one 
of  which  was  worth  looking  at ;  and  we  saw  a  very  dirty 
Marchesa,  whom  I  took  for  a  maid-servant,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  her  some  money — ^for  she  only  made  her 
appearance  as  we  were  going  away — ^when  our  old  lacquey 
luckily  prevented  me,  by  announcing  her  rank.  She  had  in 
ber  hand  an  earthen  pot  foil  of  hot  wood-ashes,  which  the 
Italian  women  of  all  ranks  use  instead  of  a  fire,  and  canr 
with  them  wherever  they  go,  both  in  the  house  and  abroad. 
They  call  it  their  mantOy  and  it  is  indeed  that  marito  to 
which  they  are  the  most  constant.  We  had  a  narrow  escape, 
however,  from  the  Marchesa's  other  marito — I  mean  the  hve 
one,  the  Marchese  himself— who  intercepted  us  on  the  stairs, 
and  was  bent  upon  making  us  return  to  hsten  to  his  com- 
pliments, and  admire  his  paintings,  for  which  we  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination. 

We  passed  through  a  pleasant  promenade,  where  the  sun 
was  shining  bright,  and  some  Sienese  belles  were  slowly 
sauntering  along,  all  attired  in  the  same  costume,  black 
hats  and  feathers,  and  red  shawls,  attended  by  their  cava- 
lieri  serventi,  Eound  the  circle  for  carriages,  a  youth  was 
driving  his  caliche,  or  caratella,  sitting,  not  on  the  box,  but 
in  the  carriage,  holding  the  reins  at  arm's  length  before  him, 
and  drest  something  like  a  French  caricature  of  an  English 
jockey.  He  meant  himself  for  an  imitation  of  the  things 
one  used  to  see  personating  coachmen  in  Hyde-Park  and 
Bond-street,  but  had  not  attained  any  resemblance  to  them. 
Xn  short,  he  was  quite  a  Dandy  or  Exquisite  of  Siena,  and 
he  cracked  his  whip,  and  tried  to  make  his  horses  prance  (in 
harness,)  and  laboured  hard  for  applause,  particularly  for 
ours;  for  seeing  we  were  English  ladies,  and  resolved  to 
astonish  our  weak  minds  with  a  display  of  such  Jehu  genius 
Bo  &r  from  home,  he  pursued  us  wherever  we  went,  fiill 
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drive,  up  and  down,  through  all  the  narrow  «ia:eetg,  and 
twice  nearly  ran  us  over,  in  order  to  ensure  our  appro* 
bation. 

Siena  is  a  very  dull  place.  Some  English  Mends  of  ours 
who  spent  a  winter  there  found  a  great  want  of  cultivated 
society.  A  few  ancient,  ill-educated  noble  families  inhabit 
their  nereditary  mansions ;  but  even  these  mix  little  with 
each  other ;  it  being  the  laudable  custom  for  every  lady  to 
sit  at  home  every  evening  to  receive  company,  never  making 
a  visit  to  another.  The  gentlemen  are  divided  among  these 
rival  queens,  all  of  whom  are  happy  to  receive  respectable 
strangers  of  either  sex — ^but  what  is  there  in  such  societies 
to  at^act  P  That  there  are  among  them  many  individuals 
of  accomplished  mind  and  manners,  I  do  not  doubt.  I  speak 
only  of  the  society  in  general.  There  is  no  theatre,  nop 
opera,  nor  pubhc  amusement  of  any  kind.  Life  stagnates 
here;  for  its  active  pursuits,  its  interests,  its  honours,  its 
pleasures,  and  its  hopes,  can  have  no  place.  No  happy 
Briton  can  see  and  know  what  Siena  is,  without  looking  badk 
with  a  swelling  heart  to  his  own  country. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  house  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
where  are  stiU  to  be  seen — ^besides  an  ugly  chapel  painted  in 
fresco — ^the  stony  couch  on  which  the  poor  little  saint  used 
to  sleep  at  nights,  and  the  very  identical  spot  where  our 
Saviour  stood  when  he  espoused  her,  and  put  the  wedding 
ring  on  her  finger !  My  astonishment  was  unutterable.  I 
have  seen  the  marriage  of  Christ  and  St.  Catherine  a  thour 
sand  times  in  paiatmg,  but  I  always  concluded  it  to  be 
metaphorical,  or  thought  at  most,  that  credulity  had  magni- 
fied some  accidental  dream  into  a  vision  sent  by  Heaven ; 
but  it  never  once  entered  into  my  head,  that  any  humaijL 
being  had  ever  imagined,  or  pretended  that  such  a  marriage 
really  did  take  place.  Yet  here  I  was  repeatedly  and  most 
solemnly  assured  by  every  body  present, — consisting  of  a 
priest,  a  lacquey,  a  tailor,  and  two  women, — that  our  Saviour 
actuaUy  appeared  on  this  spot  in  his  own  proper  person, 
invested  her  with  the  ring,  and  declared  her  his  spouse. 
Nay,  they  affirmed  that  he  carried  on  a  most  affectionate 
correspondence  with  her,  and  that  many  of  his  letters  of 
conjugal  love  are  still  extant.  Of  these,  however,  I  could 
not  obtain  a  si^ht;  but  I  saw,  in  the  public  libraiy  in  thip 
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city,  several  epistles  on  her  side  to  her  dear  husband,  Jesus 
"Clmst,  and  her  mother-in-law  the  A^irgin  Mary. 

That  such  a  legend  ever  should  have  been  credited  in  the 
darkest  ages  of  extrava^^ant  fanatioism,  I  could  scarcely  hame 
believed;  but  that  it  should  have  been  gravely  repei^d  as 
authentic  in  the  nineteenth  century,  nothing,  I  think,  short 
of  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  could  have  convinced  me. 

Leaving  the  library,  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
books,  though  I  would  not  answer  for  their  value,  we  passed 
through  the  Piazza  Pubblica,  a  singular  place,  shaped  like  a 
theatre,  or  rather  like  a  £a.n,  with  its  paved  radii  like  Un- 
sticks converging  together,  and  riveted  at  the  bottom  by  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  a  building  answering  to  our  town-hali. 
What  it  contains  I  don't  know,  for  we  had  no  time  to  enter, 
the  Vetturino  by  this  time  becoming  outrageous  at  our  delay; 
and,  indeed,  night  closed  in  upon  us  long  before  we  reached 
our  destined  place  of  rest,  the  wretched  Osteria  of  the  still 
more  wretched  village  of  Buon  Convento.  Thither,  when  a 
wearisome  pilgrimage  of  four  mortal  hours  had  at  last  con- 
ducted us,  its  half-starved  looking  denizens  would  not  admit 
us  into  the  horrible  pig-sty  in  which  they  wallowed  them- 
selves, but  conducted  us  to  a  lone  imiohabited  house  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  in  which  there  was  not  a  human  being. 
We  were  ushered  up  an  old  ghastly  staircase,  along  whi^ 
the  wind  whistled  moumfiilly,  into  an  open  hall,  the  rafbered 
roof  of  which  was  overhung  with  cobwebs,  and  the  stone 
floc»*  was  deep  in  filth.  Pour  doors  entered  into  this  forlorn- 
looking  place,  two  of  which  led  to  the  chiU,  dirty,  miserable 
holes  which  were  our  destined  places  of  repose;  and  the 
other  two,  to  rooms  that  the  people  said  did  not  belong  to 
them;  neither  did  they  give  any  very  distinct  or  satisfactory 
account  of  who  might  be  their  tenants — one  old  woman 
Assuring  us  they  were  inhabited  by  "7i««««mo,'**  while  the 
other  maintained  they  were  occupied  by  "^aZa«<'«(M»ww."t 
Jn  the  meantime,  it  was  certain  that  the  frail  doors  of  our 
dormitories  would  yield  on  the  slightest  push;  that  the  do<» 
of  the  haU  itself,  leading  upon  the  stairs,  had  no  fastenuig  at 
^;  that  the  stairs  were  open  to  the  road  in  front,  and  to 
the  fields  behind,  the  house  itself  having  no  door  whatever; 
and  thus,  that  whoever  chose  to  pay  us  a  nocturnal,  visits 
*  Kobody.  f  Very  honest  people. 
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midit  do  80  without  tlie  smallest  inconyeiiieiice  or  difficulty 
to  nimself  . 

What  was  far  worse,  it  was  miserably  cold;  the  wind  blew 
about  us,  and  we  could  get  no  fire.  But  there  was  no 
remedy  for  these  grieyances,  and  we  resigned  ourselves  to 
fate  and  to  bed.  The  two  hideous  old  beldames  who  had 
brought  us  our  wretched  supper,  had  left  us  for  the  night, 
and  no  human  being  was  near  us,  when  we  heard  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  foot  on  the  creaking  staircase,  and  a  man  wrapped 
in  a  cloak,  and  armed  with  a  sword  and  musket,  stalked  into 
the  hall. 

If  we  had  been  heroines,  what  terrors  might  have  agitated, 
and  what  adventures  might  not  have  befallen  us!  But  as 
we  were  not  heroical,  we  neither  screamed  nor  fainted,  we 
only  looked  at  him;  and  notwithstanding  his  formidable  ap- 
pearance, and  that  he  had  long  black  moustachios  and  bushy 
eye-brows,  he  did  us  no  mischief,  though  he  might  have  cut 
our  throats  with  all  the  ease  in  the  world;  indeed,  he  had 
still  abundance  of  leisure  for  the  exploit,  for  he  informed  us 
that  he  had  the  honour  of  lodging  in  the  house,  that  he  was 
the  only  person  who  had  that  honour,  and  that  he  should 
have  the  honour  of  sleeping  in  the  next  room  to  ours. 

Einding  him  so  courteous,  and  being  aware  there  was  no 
means  of  getting  quit  of  him,  we  treated  him  on  our  parts 
with  the  utmost  civility,  perhaps  upon  the  principle  that  the 
Indians  worship  the  devil;  and  exchanging  the  salutation  of 
^^  Feltckiima  notteP^  (a  wish  which,  however  benevolent, 
there  seemed  small  prospect  of  being  granted,)  our  whiskered 
neighbour  retreated  into  his  apartment,  the  key  of  which  he 
had  in  his  pocket,  and  we  contented  ourselves  with  barrica- 
doing  our  door  with  the  only  table  and  chair  that  our  deso- 
late chamber  contained;  then,  in  uncurtained  and  uncover- 
leted  wretchedness,  upon  flock  beds,  the  prey  of  innumerable 
fleas,  and  shaking  with  cold,  if  not  with  fear,  we  lay  the  live- 
long night;  not  even  having  wherewithal  to  cover  us,  for  the 
potent  smeU  of  the  filthy  rug,  which  performed  the  double 
duties  of  blanket  and  quilt,  obliged  us  to  discard  it,  and  our 
carriage  cloaks  were  but  an  inadequate  defence  against  the 
blasts  that  whistled  through  the  manifold  chinks  of  the 
ax>om* 
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We  got  up,  however,  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
unmurdered — our  Mend  of  the  musket  and  the  sword,  I 
make  no  doubt,  being  still  fast  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus; 
and  we  began  in  the  dark  to  wend  our  weary  way  from  this 
miserable  Osteria.  Pirst,  we  had  a  horse  added  to  the  three 
mules,  and  then  a  pair  of  oxen  were  yoked  in  front  of  aU, 
and  slowly  toilins  along,  this  combination  of  animals  at  last 
contrived  to  puU  us  up  the  long,  dreary,  barren  hills,  whose 
broken  surface,  strewea  all  over  with  huge  masses  of  rock, 
were  the  only  objects  that  met  our  view. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  stopped  at  a  solitary  house  on  these 
wild  wastes,  called  La  Scala.  It  was  the  filthiest  place  I 
ever  beheld,  and  the  smell  was  so  intolerable,  that  nothing 
but  the  excessive  cold  out  of  doors  could  have  induced  us  to 
have  remained  a  single  moment  within  it.  Two  hours,  how- 
ever, did  we  stay,  coweriag  over  the  smoke  of  a  wet  wood 
fire,  waiting  till  the  mules  were  fed — ^for  they  could  get 
Bometing  to  eat,  but  for  us  there  was  nothing;  neither  bread, 
cofiTee,  eggs,  milk,  meat,  vegetables,  nor  even  macaroni,  were 
to  be  had;  so  that  we  might  have  starved,  or  breakfasted 
upon  salt  fish  fried  in  oil,  had  not  our  VetturvnOy  more  pro- 
vident than  ourselves,  produced  a  store  of  stale  loaves  and 
hard  boiled  eggs,  that  he  had  laid  in  at  Siena.  We  had 
observed  a  large  house  near  the  village  of  San  Quirico,  which 
we  passed  through  this  morning,  and  I  learnt  frova.  the  dirty, 
squalid  mistress  of  La  Scala,  between  the  acts  of  puffing  the 
fire  with  her  breath,  that  it  is  a  Palazzo,  which  belongs  to 
the  noble  fiamily  of  Chigi,  but  that  they  never  live  there 
now,  and  that  San  Quirico  is  inhabited  only  by  poor  people, 
"  except,  indeed,  the  canons  of  the  church,  who,"  she  said, 
"  were  ricchissimi.'*  On  inquiring  into  the  amount  of  this 
excess  of  wealth,  it  proved  to  be  300  crowns  a-year!  "  Blush^ 
grandeur!  blush  I" 

From  La  Scala  we  toiled  up  apparently  interminable  hills, 
till  at  last — contrary  to  my  expectations — ^we  reached  the 
top  of  the  wild  and  savage  mountain  of  Eadicofoni.  It  wad 
heaped  with  the  tremendous  ruins  of  nature.  All  around, 
hu^e  blue  fragments  of  basaltic  rock  were  strewed  so  thickly^ 
as  in  most  places  wholly  to  conceal  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth* 
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When  exposed  to  view  between  these  heaps  of  shattered 
rock,  it  was  quite  bare,'  and  locked  as  if  from  creation  it  had 
never  borne  one  blade  of  grass.  Dark  barren  hills  of  stone, 
rising  idl  around  us,  met  our  eye  in  every  direction;  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  more  desolate  scene.  It  seemed 
;  AS  if  the  beings  that  inhabited  it  must  of  necessity  partake 
of  its  savage  nature;  and  the  aspect  of  those  we  saw  well 
accorded  with  its  character. 

The  countrymen  were  all  dothed  in  shaggy  sheep-skina, 
with  the  wool  outside,  rudelv  stitched  togel^er  to  serve  as  u 
4M)vering  to  their  bodies,  and  pieces  of  the  same  were  tied 
.  about  their  thighs,  partially  concealing  the  ragged  vestments 
they  wore  beneath.  Their  legs  and  feet  were  bare;  and  this 
savage  attire  gave  a  strange,  wild  effect  to  the  dark  eyes 
that  glared  at  us  from  beneath  their  bushy  and  matted  locks. 
Indeed  their  whole  a|)pearance  reminded  us  literally  of 
.  wolves  in  sheep's  dotlung. 

The  wintry  blast  howled  around  us  in  stormy  gusts;  but 
we  braved  its  fuiy,  though  not  without  difficulty,  in  order  to 
.  ascend  to  the  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Eadicofoni,  which 
is  considerably  higher  up  the  mountain  than  the  road,  and 
wholly  inaccessible  to  a  carnage.  Higher  still  than  the 
town,  and  impending  directly  over  it,  rises  an  abrupt  rock 
of  most  singular  appearance,  which  has  its  base  on  the  veiy 
summit  of  tke  mountain;  and  on  the  utmost  pinnacle  of  th^ 
rock  stands  the  Castle,  or  Fort,  of  Eadicofoni 

To  this  perilous-looking  elevation,  the  violence  of  the  wind 
rendered  it  wholly  impossible  for  us  to  attain,  and  it  was 
with  great  dificul^  we  clambered  up  to  the  wretched  little 
town  of  Eadicofoni;  which,  after  all,  did  not  contain  what 
we  went  to  seek, — ^viz,  casts  from  ancient  medals  and  gems, 
which,  as  thev  are  made  at  the  Baths  of  St.  Philip,  a  distance 
of  five  miles  from  hence,  I  concluded  would  be  on  sale  here. 
2^0  such  thing!  The  Italians  seem  to  neglect  the  most 
obvious  means  of  making  money  honestly,  but  spare  no 
trouble  to  get  at  it  by  begging  or  cheating.  We  were 
assailed  by  a  crowd  of  stout,  sturdy  clamorous  beggars,  any 
x>ne  of  whom,  if  they  had  provided  themselves  with  these 
•casts  to  sell,  might  have  made  a  considerable  sum  by  us, 
and  probably  by  most  travellers.  In  England  there  would 
liave  oeen  abundance  on  sale,  not  only  in  the  town,  but  at 
j^baimju 


The  distance  of  the  Baths  of  St.  Philip,  the  impracticabilily 
of  the  road  for  carriages,  the  shortness  of  the  aavB,  and  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  prevented  ns  firom  visiting  this 
curious  manufactory.  I  understood  that  the  water  of  these 
springs,  which  holds  in  solution  a  fine  calcareous  deposit, 
is  arfcificiaUy  made  to  break  into  very  fine  spray,  which  falls 
on  the  models,  and  in  time  forms  a  perfect  cast.  The 
specimens  I  have  seen  are  singularly  beautiM. 

In  returning  to  the  inn,  we  observed,  amongst  the 
immense  masses  of  rock  which  were  heaped  around  on  the 
mountain's  side,  some  veiy  striking  basaltic  columns;  perhaps 
I  ought  rather  to  say,  roots  of  columns,  for  I  have  never 
seen  any  elsewhere,  and  am  ignorant  if  they  present  the 
same  short  amputated  appearance.  'None  of  them,  I  think, 
were  so  high  as  three  feet,  and  they  seldom  exceeded  two. 
They  reminded  me  much  of  stems  of  trees  growing  close 
together,  and  cut  down.  I  did  not  measure  tneir  diameter, 
but  it  could  scarcely  be  more  than  six  inches. 

^Farther  down,  the  young  contadino,  or  peasant  boy,  who 
was  our  guide,  (and  whose  sheep-skin  clothing  formed  a 
curious  contrast  to  his  bare  tawny  legs  and  feet  of  a  deep 
red4»rown,  or  copper  colour)  showed  us  a  large  rock  of  blue 
compact  basalt,  which,  when  struck  with  a  bit  of  stone, 
emits  the  sound  of  metal  so  exactly,  that  had  not  my  eyes 
corrected  the  impression  made  on  my  ears,  I  should  have 
behoved  it  to  have  been  a  large  bell  struck  by  a  hammer. 
Though  immense  numbers  of  masses  of  rock,  similar  in 
appearance,  were  strewed  around,  none  of  them  possessed 
this  property.  The  peasants  all  say  this  mountain  was  once 
a  Vestmo,  which  is  veiy  naturally  throughout  Italy  the 
generic  name  for  a  volcano  amongst  the  country  people ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  look  on  this  scene  of  tremendous  desola- 
tion, without  sympathising  in  their  belief,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  subterranean  fire. 

The  Bogana  of  the  Archduke,  by  the  road-side,  reminded 
us  that  we  here  quitted  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  and  entered 
the  Estates  of  the  Church;  and  a  mile  or  two  farther,  at 
Ponte  Centino,  we  stopped  to  give  the  officers  of  his  Holiness 
the  customary  bribe  of  five  pauls  not  to  open  our  trunks. 
Indeed  throughout  Italy,  the  Dogana,  or  Custom-house, 
operates  as  a  direct  tai:  upon  travellers.    I  have  not  yet 
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met  mth  one  instance  in  which  a  bribe  has  been  refused, 
though  occasionally  the  officers  are  both  insolent  and  oppres- 
sive. The  creation  of  a  Dogana,  not  only  in  eveiy  state, 
but  in  every  individual  town  of  every  state,  is  likewise 
extremely  vexatious,  both  to  travellers  and  residents,  and 
a  measure  of  most  egregious  absurdity  on  the  part  of  the 
govermnents.  Throughout  Italy  it  is  the  same ;  no  state 
fets  itself  be  outdone  in  folly  by  its  neighbour:  and  the 
continual  examinations,  the  payment  of  petty  fees,  the 
delays  and  insolence  of  office,  the  wranglmgs,  the  "loss 
of  time  and  hindrance  of  business,'*  not  only  are  the 
greatest  possible  annoyance  to  the  luckless  traveller,  but 
are  a  complete  check  upon  commerce. 

After  compounding,  as  usual,  at  the  Dogana  of  his  Holi- 
ness, we  were  allowed  to  proceed  unmolested.  It  was  dark, 
and  no  moon  lighted  us  on  our  way  through  this  desolate 
country.  By  the  last  fading  light  of  evening,  we  saw  oui^ 
selves  alone  on  a  wide  extended  waste,  vrithout  a  trace  of 
man,  or  human  habitation,  or  living  thing.  Here  and  there, 
indeed,  a  scanty  bit  of  cultivation,  unenclosed,  and  seemingly 
taken  at  random  on  the  waste,  showed,  by  its  surface — ^im- 
patiently scratched  up  rather  than  ploughed — ^that  man  had 
been  there,  though  sullenly  and  in  haste ;  but  where  he  had 
come  from,  or  whither  he  had  gone,  the  mind  vainly  sought 
to  penetrate.  It  was  like  the  print  of  a  savage  foot  in  the 
deserts.  Here,  indeed,  man  seemed  the  outeast  not  only  of 
society,  but  of  nature,  and  with  nature  to  have  waged  war. 
The  son  had  rebelled  against  the  mother ;  he  had  ceased  to 
address  himself  to  her,  and  she  had  withdrawn  from  him  her 
'gifts. 

There  was  a  deep,  hopeless  melancholy  in  this  scene  of 
-labandonment  and  desolation,  that  I  never  felt  before.  If 
despair  could  be  expressed  by  scenery,  it  was  written  on  the 
iace  of  this  country. 

"  I  pity  the  man,"  says  Sterne,  "  who  can  travel  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  and  say  all  was  barren."  I  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  travelling  that  road,  but  this  I  maintain  to  be 
barren  in  the  extreme.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  sterile  and  a  sor- 
rowM  land;  and  if  we  saw  no  beggars,  it  seemed  to  be 
because  there  were  no  inhabitants. 

It  was  late  when  we  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  lone  house 
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\>j  the  wayside,  the  interior  of  which  I  despair  of  giving  you 
any  idea  of;  for  the  filth,  the  cold,  "  the  looped  and  win- 
dowed wretchedness''  of  this  hovel,  beggared  all  description. 
Buon  Convento  was  nothiag  to  it. 

The  Vetturmo  had  providentially  brought  with  him  our 
supper,  or  else  we  should  have  got  none ;  and  it  was  cooked 
and  sent  up  on  coarse  brown  earthenware.  "Wretched  as 
this  house  was,  it  seemed  to  contain  a  number  of  inmates; 
and  the  wild,  ferocious  appearance  of  those  we  saw,  and  the 
hoarse  voices  of  the  men  whom  we  did  not  see,  which  fre- 
quently met  our  ear  in  loud  altercation,  "dread-sounding 
from  below,"  conspired,  with  the  appearance  of  the  place, 
and  the  nature  of  the  country,  to  make  it  seem  fit  for  the 
resort  of  banditti,  and  the  perpetration  of  robbeiy  and 
murder.  As  if  for  the  purpose  of  fiu^ilitating  these  ends, 
the  doors  of  our  rooms  had  no  bolt  whatever.  We  barri- 
cadoed  them,  however,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  and  went  to 
bed ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  the 
&11  of  one  of  the  chairs  I  had  erected  in  my  fortification  at 
the  door,  followed  by  an  attempt  to  force  it  open.  Starting 
up  in  sudden  trepidation,  I  new  to  the  door,  stumbling  in 
the  dark  over  the  empty  dishes  of  the  supper,  and  extin- 
guished lamps,  which  rolled  about  with  a  horrible  clatter ; 
and  assuming  a  courage  I  did  not  feel,  I  authoritatively 
demanded  to  know  who  was  there,  as  I  hastily  attempted  to 
repair  my  outworks.  I  was  answered  by  a  gruff  voice,  de- 
manding admittance.  In  my  fright  and  confusion,  it  was 
some  time  before  I  understood  that  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  lighting  the  fire,  and  that  it  was  four  o'clock.  To  us  it 
seemed  that  the  night  had  only  just  begun,  but  it  was  clear 
our  repose  was  at  an  end ;  so,  wrapprag  myself  in  my  dres- 
sing-gown, and  guided  by  the  light  that  streamed  through 
the  numerous  crevices  of  the  door,  I  began  to  demolish  the 
pile  of  chairs  and  tables  I  had  raised.  When  the  door  was 
opened,  there  came  in  a  woman  with  long,  dishevelled  hair, 
a  dim  lamp  burning  in  her  withered,  skinny  hand,  followed 
by  a  man  clad  in  sheep-skins,  and  bending  beneath  a  burden 
of  sticks.  His  face  was  half  hid  with  bh^k,  bushy  hair,  and 
his  eyes  were  overhung  with  shaggy  eyebrows;  he  had 
shoes,  but  his  legs  were  bare,  and  by  his  side  was  fastened 
a  huge  knife  or  axe,  much  resemblmg  one  formerly  in  use 
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for  cutting  off  people's  heiads,  but  which  I  suspect  he  had' 
applied  to  the  less  obnoxious  purpose  of  cutting  the  wood 
he  was  carrying.  Certainly  nothmg  could  look  more  like 
an  assassin,  but  we  were  not  destined  to  meet  with  such 
adventures ;  so,  with  heads  unchopped  ofl^  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey,  uncomforted  by  breakfast.  No  coffee,  milk, 
chocolate,  or  bread,  did  the  house  afford.  Tea  we  had  with, 
us^  but  nothiog  could  be  got  to  make  it  or  drink  it  in. 

Our  road  at  first,  as  we  saw  it  by  the  &int  light  of  a 
clouded  and  waning  moon,  seemed  to  lie  in  the  broad  bed  of 
a  mountain  torrent,  which  after  rain  is  impassable,  so  that 
an  unfortunate  traveller  may  be  detained  for  days  in  wintry 
storms  on  the  cold,  rocky  height  of  Eadicofoni,  or  the  still 
more  cheerless  sojourn  in  which  we  had  passed  the  night. 

After  some  hours  of  our  usual  dead  march,  we  came  in 
sight  of  Acqua  Pendente,  the  first  town  in  the  Papal  domi- 
nions. Its  name  is  descriptive,  for  it  is  romantically  situated 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  lull,  overhanging  the  roaring 
torrent  that  sweeps  its  Dase,  and  the  waters  of  which  are 
swelled  by  cascades  that  foam  down  the  sides  of  the  preci- 
pice, half  hid  in  the  cavities  their  fury  has  worn,  and  shaded 
with  the  deep  green  of  the  wild  shrubs  and  bushes  that 
bend  over  then*  narrow  bed. 

"While  admiring  the  siogularly  picturesque  appearance  of 
this  town,  as  we  walked  on  before  the  carnage,  which  slowly- 
advanced  up  the  long  ascent  to  it,  I  observed,  about  half- 
way up,  on  the  side  of  the  bank  close  to  the  road,  on  the 
right,  another  aggregate  of  basaltic  columns,  some  of  which, 
instead  of  regular  five-sided  prisms,  had,  seven  sides,  and 
even  more.  They  were  distinct  shafts  of  columns,  but  not 
exceeding  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half  feet,  in  height,  and 
about  six  inches  in  diameter.  As  we  had  never  heard  of 
basaltic  columns  either  at  Eadicofoni  or  Acqua  Pendente, 
their  unexpected  discovery  gave  us  no  small  gratification; 
and,  as  fer  as  I  know,  they  have  never  been  noticed  by  any 
preceding  traveller. 

On  entering  Acqua  Pendente,  we  lose  sight  of  every 
charm  its  picturesque  situation  had  promised.  It  is  a  dirty 
little  town,  but  it  produced  us  an  unexpected  breakfast,  so 
I  ought  not  to  speak  iQ  of  it.  We  stopped  at  a  little  caf^, 
and  got  coffee,  eggs,  and  bread ;  but  milk  was  not  to  be  had,. 
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altlioagli  the  tinkHng  bells  of  the  goats,  and  the  tender  bleat 
of  the  kids  browsing  on  the  rocks  above  us,  had  greeted  our 
ears  as  we  entered  the  town.  This  wholesome  and  natural 
article  of  food  seems  to  be  little  used  or  valued  hj  the 
Italians.  How  much  benefited  would  their  poor,  unhealthy, 
half-starved-looking  children  be,  by  such  nutiitious  diet ! 
.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  men 
wrapped  in  their  large  cloaks,  who  were  loitering  about,  <|r 
staiMung  grouped  together  in  comers,  in  that  apathetic  state 
of  indo&nt  taciturnity  so  eiroressiye  of  complete  bodily  and 
mental  inertion,  which  at  all  times  characterizes  an  Italian 
crowd  in  their  enjoyment  of  a  Festa;  but  this  struck  me* 
here  far  more  forcibly  than  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany, 
where  there  is  much  more  animation  among  the  people.** 
A  post  farther  on  we  passed  through  the  formal  village  of 
San  Lorenzo  Nuovo,  built  by  the  late  Pope  Pius  VI.,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hiU  above  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  in  order  to 
save  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  the  old  town,  which  stood 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  from  the  deadly  effects  of  the 
malaria,  which  had  nearly  depopulated  it. 

However  I  may  respect  the  benevolent  motives,  I  cannot 
admire  the  taste  of  his  Holiness  in  building  a  set  of  beggarly 
cottages  in  the  shape  of  a  double  crescent,  which  makes 
their  dirt  and  misery  more  striking  and  disgusting. 

Begularity  itself  is  displeasing  in  a  village,  of  which  scat- 
tered cottages,  and  a  nural,  natural,  undesigning  simplicity 
of  appearance,  form  the  characteristic  beau^.  Its  greatest 
charm — ^neatness,  is  universally  wanting,  both  in  Erance  and 
Italy.  How  unlike  our  English  associations  is  a  village  in 
these  countries,  where  a  narrow  street  of  dilapidated  and 
whidowless  hovels,  surrounded  by  filth,  and  inhabited  by 
squalid  wretchedness,  is  all  that  answers  to  the  name! 
How  melancholy  and  miserable  do  they  seem,  and  how  often 
has  my  fancy  returned  to  the  smiling  villages  of  my  own 
countrv,  where  neat  cottages,  and  little  gardens,  scattered 
over  the  green,  present  the  happy  picture  of  humble  con- 
tentment, cheerftd  industry,  and  rural  happiness ! 

From  the  top  of  the  hill  we  beheld  the  wide  expanse  of 

*  A  remark  my  sabsequent  experience  of  the  territories  of  his 
Holiness  abundantly  confirmed. 
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the  Lake  of  Bolsena,  which  laj  stretched  in  etillness  and 
beautj  at  our  feet,  surrounded  by  winding  shores  and  woody 
hills,  rising  from  the  margin  of  the  blue  waters,  covered  to 
their  summits  with  aged  oaks,  the  rich  brown  tints  of  which 
contrasted  well  with  the  dark  green  pines  that  diversified 
the  woods. 

Two  small  islands,  Besendina  and  Martoi)a,  rise  from  the 
b^som  of  the  lake.  In  the  latter,  according  to  tradition, 
Amalasontha,  Queen  of  the  GK>ths,  was  strangled  by  com- 
mand of  the  man  with  whom  she  had  voluntarfly  shared  her 
crown.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  these  were  floating  isfUnds, 
but  thev  have  long  since  taken  their  stations. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  stand  the  mournfully  pictu- 
resque ruins  of  San  Lorenzo  Eovinato,  surmounted  by  an  old 
tower  overhung  with  ivy ;  the  former  strength  of  which,  still 
apparent  in  its  broken  walls,  heightened  the  picture  of  its 
own  decay,  and  that  of  the  depopulated  village  it  had  once 
served  to  defend. 

There  was  something  of  deep  melancholy  in  the  roofless 
habitations,  the  grass-grown  walls,  and  silent  mill,  of  this 
deserted  viUa^,  such  as  I  have  rarely  felt;  a  melancholy 
which  was  heightened  by  the  prodigahty  of  beauty  and  the 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  with  which  the  hand  of  nature  had 
dressed  the  borcbrs  of  this  deadly  lake,  as  if  to  allure  to  it 
her  victims.  That  unseen  and  mysterious  power  which 
lurks  in  the  air — ^hke  the  serpent  beneath  the  flower — the 
malaria^  reigns  over  the  scene  in  delusive  sweetness;  and 
while  it  suffers  the  vegetable  world  to  flourish,  blasts  with 
its  pestilential  breath  the  life  of  man.  The  dart  that  spares 
the  fragile  flower  of  the  field,  and  all  the  rest  of  creation,  is 
fatal  to  its  lord,  and  to  him  alone;  for  even  the  animals 
subjected  to  his  sway,  that  inhale  the  same  air,  live  un- 
harmed by  its  fatal  influence. 

A  few  miles  from  the  ruins  of  St.  Lorenzo  Eovinato, 
we  passed  through  Bolsena,  a  village  on  the  very  margin 
'  of  the  lake,  said  to  stand  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Yolsinium,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  twelve  States  of  Etruria, 
which,  if  we  mav  credit  Pliny,  was  once  destroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven.  The  corruption  of  its  ancient  name  has  ob- 
viously given  to  the  town  and  lake  their  modem  designar- 
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tion.  The  antiquity  of  Bolsena  is  obvious,  even  to  the  most 
uninquiriiig  eye,  by  the  magnificent  remains  of  sculpture 
and  of  Pag;aii  worship  which  are  strewed  around.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  on  the  right,  stands  a  neglected  heap 
of  marble  altars,  Corinthian  capitals,  and  broken  columns, 
intermixed  with  many  a  legible  inscription,  recording  the 
names  and  years  that  have  gone  by.  I  was  diverted  from 
examining  these  remains  of  antiquity,  so  despised  here,  and 
Bo  valuable  elsewhere,  by  the  sight  of  some  beautiful  granite 
columns ;  and  farther  on,  in  front  of  the  village  church, 
stand  many  more  of  the  same,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  an  ancient  temple.  According  to  Lalande  (that 
most  tiresome  of  all  writers)  the  temple  of  the  G-oddess 
Voltumna  stood  here.  She  was  a  deify,  who,  in  concert 
with  her  husband  Yoltumnus,  presided  over  the  dictates  of 
human  will,  and  was  the  grand  object  of  worship  among  the 
Etrurians,  who  seemed  to  address  themselves  exclusively  to 
her;  conceiving,  I  suppose,  that  she  kept  her  spouse  in 
proper  subordimition.  Deputies  from  the  twelve  states  used 
to  assemble  in  her  temple,  to  dehberate  upon  the  interests 
of  the  common  weal.  Some  antiquaries,  however,  maintahi, 
that  this  fsimous  temple  was  situated  nearly  on  the  spot 
where  Yiterbo  now  stands.  Be  this  as  it  may,  these  columns 
most  certainly  never  belonged  to  any  Etrurian  temple,  but 
to  some  buildmg  of  the  Eoman  Empire ;  for  granite  columns 
were  unknown  tiU  introduced  with  the  pomps  and  luxuries 
of  that  tasteM  but  corrupted  period. 

Eew,  indeed,  if  any,  are  the  monuments  that  remain  to  us 
of  Etrurian  times.  The  destruction  that  has  overwhelmed 
their  works,  and  the  obscurity  that  involves  their  origin, 
alike  vainly  excite  our  regret  and  our  curiosity;  and  we 
must  ever  deeply  lament,  that  almost  all  traces  have  dis- 
appeared of  the  early  history  of  that  singular  people,  who,  in 
the  very  infancy  of  society,  seem  to  have  preferred,  with  rare 
philosophical  discrimination,  the  culture  of  the  arts  of  peace 
to  the  alluring  conquests  of  war;  and  to  have  attained 
wisdom,  civilization,  and  jurisdiction,  while  all  the  nations 
around  them  were  plunged  in  barbarism,  and  the  Eomans 
themselves  had  not  even  a  name.  To  these,  their  con- 
querors, they  subsequently  gave  their  arts,  their  sciences, 
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their  learning,  their  laws,  and  eren  their  diyersioitt;  md^ 
however  little  we  know  of  the  eyents  of  their  histonr,  or  the 
progress  of  their  institutions,  we  mav  be  assure^  that  » 
people  who  enjoyed  freedom,  and  had  organized  a  regohur 
representatiTe  govemment,  must  have  attained  no  inoon- 
sioerable  stage  of  ciyilization. :  for  despotism,  in  some  of  it» 
forms,  is  almost  invariably  the  government  of  barborouB 
states — where  they  have  any  government  at  all.  IndepesK 
dent  of  this,  the  vestiges  of  their  fine  arts,  their  sculpture^ 
their  painting,  and  their  architecture,  their  statues  ana  theiz 
vases,  would  alone  attest  that  they  were  a  refined  and 
polished  people. 

Amongst  the  broken  granite  columns, — which  I  was  de* 
scribing  when  something  or  other  led  me  away  into  this 
digression, — ^has  been  placed  an  ancient  marble  sarcophagus^ 
which  was  found  here,  adorned  with  singularly  beautiful 
sculpture.  It  represents  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus.  'The 
God  appears  surrounded  by  a  train  of  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and 
Bacchantes ;  goats  led  along  for  sacrifice ;  panthers  chained 
to  his  car ;  old  Silenus  drin£ng,  and  Hercules  drunk.  Erom 
its  greatness  of  style,  and  classic  purity  of  design,  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  work  of  &ti.9 
Grecian  taste  and  sculpture. 

But  Yolsiniiun,  even  according  to  the  signification  of  ita 
name,  was  tke  Ckty  of  Artists*  and  when  taken  by  the 
Bomans,  two  thousand  statues  were  transported  from  it  to 
Borne. 

To  my  great  surprise,  I  waa  asaured  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Bolsena,  that  their  town  is  not  unhealthy,  even  in  summer^ 
and  that  here  there  is  absolutely  no  malaria. 

It  is  difficult  to  credit  this  assertion,  when  proo&  of 
disease  and  depopulation,  so  incontestable  in  the  ruins  of 
San  Lorenzo  Tecchio,  meet  one's  eyes  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles  on  the  borders  of  this  very  lake. 

It  is,  however,  certainly  true,  that  places  half  a  mile  from 
each  other,  and  apparently  similar  in  situation,  vary  in  this 
respect  in  the  most  extraordinary  degree. 

But  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  get  the  truth  out  of 
Italians ;  and  I  almost  begin*  to  credit  (3d 's  asser- 
tion, who  lived  among  them  twenty  years,  that  they  only 
*  Hist  de  I'Art,  Uv.  iii.  chap.  1,  §  li. 
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speak  trath  by  accident,  and  are  liars  by  habit;*  for  every 
hour  brings  fresh  instances  of  their  disregard  of  veracity, 
even  when  there  would  seem  to  be  no  temptation  to  false* 
hood. 

About  a  mile  from  Bolsena,  we  stopped  the  carriage  to 
explore  the  woody  banks  of  the  lake  for  some  basaltic  columns, 
which  we  had  heard  spoken  of,  and  our  search  for  them  was 
Buccessfrd.  They  cover  the  side  of  a  cliff  which  is  about 
forty  feet  in  height.  The  highest  column  may  measure 
nearly  four  feet ;  but  in  general  they  are  from  two  to  three, 
and  even  lower.  They  are  perfectly  distinct  and  separate, 
but  thickly  embedded  together,  and  have  the  same  appearance 
as  the  few  we  observed  at  Acqua  Pendente  and  Saoicofoni — 
that  of  the  stems  of  young  trees  growing  close  together  and 
cut  down  a  little  above  the  root.  In  all  the  three  situations, 
they  are  on  the  steep  declivity  of  a  hUl.  I  observed  several 
bits  of  zeolite  intermixed  with  the  blue  basalt  of  which  they 
are  composed. 

It  was  evening  as  we  slowly  continued  to  wind  our  way 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  through  a  wood  of  oak  of 
Bingular  grandeur,  which  seemed  to  be  the  growth  of  a  long 
succession  of  ages.  Some  had  been  scathed  and  rent  in 
twain  by  Hghtnmg,  and  round  the  gigantic  trunks  of  others 
the  dark  ivy  had  twined  itself,  clinging  to  their  aged  branches, 
which  were  twisted  round  in  many  a  grotesque  and  varied 
form. 

Dark  clouds  lowered  heavily  over  the  stiU  and  wide  waters 
of  the  lonely  lake ;  and  the  £Eunt  hoarse  murmur  of  its  waves 
breaking  against  the  shore,  was  the  only  sound  that  answered 
to  the  moumfrd  voice  of  the  wind,  as  it  sighed  through  the 
withered  and  rustling  leaves. 

A  shepherd,  clad  in  his  sheep-skin,  with  his  dog  crouching 
at  his  feet,  was  sitting  half  nid  in  a  hollow  of  the  wooc^ 
whilst  his  flock  were  scattered  among  the  trees,  brousiag  on 
the  short  withered  herbage.    K  report  speaks  true,  less 

*  My  own  subsequent  experience  certainly  tended  to  confirm  this 
opinion  in  a  great  degree.  I  never  met  with  a  race  of  people  who  had, 
generally  speaking,  so  remarkable  a  disregard  for  truth.  I  need 
scarcely  observe,  that  there  are  many  individuals  of  high  honour  and 
unsullied  faith ;  but  the  general  censure,  though  it  sounds  illiberal,  is, 
I  fear,  just. 
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peaceful  and  pastoral  wanderers  at  times  lurk  amongst  these 
shades.  This  forest  is  noted  as  the  haunt  of  robbers,  and 
many  a  bloody  deed  of  murder  is  said  to  have  been  perpe- 
trated here.  As  we  passed  along,  we  caught  at  times  an 
uncertain  view  of  caves  and  dus%  rocks  among  the  trees, 
which,  dimly  seen  in  the  gathering  shades  of  evening,  our 
fancy  might  have  peopled  with  the  forms  of  banditti ;  not 
indeed  whoUy  without  reason,  for,  not  a  week  ago,  a  Mend 
of  ours  saw,  at  this  very  place,  the  murdered  body  of  a  soK- 
tary  traveller  lying  upon  the  road,  with  nothing  to  speak  his 
name  and  country,  or  the  circumstances  of  his  horrible  fate. 
A  vigilant  but  fruitless  search  after  the  assassins,  we  were 
told,  has  been  making  ever  since  by  the  Sbirri,  or  Papal 
officers  of  justice,  who,  here,  as  weU  as  in  every  other  part 
of  the  continent,  are  at  least  semi-military.  By  the  way,  I 
must  stop  one  moment  to  correct  a  very  common  mistake 
that  my  countrymen  often  fall  into ; — ^when  they  hear  that  a 
person  has  been  ctssmsmato,  they  conclude  that  he  is  mur* 
aered ;  whereas,  like  the  Irish  kitt,  it  only  means  that  he  has 
been  attacked  and  robbed — but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  is  still  ahve  and  well. 

Just  before  we  quitted  the  shores  of  the  lake,  a.  parting 
gleam  of  the  setting  sun  burst  from  the  sky,  bathmg  the 
landscape  in  one  flood  of  yellow  brightness,  and  lighting  up 
every  object  with  sudden  enchantment.  The  rich  brown 
woods,  the  jutting  promontories,  the  glowing  waters,  and 
the  distant  mountains  that  bounded  our  view,  laughed  in 
the  evening  beam,  and  kindled  into  beauty — such  as  I  feel 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe.  We  turped  from  this 
scene  as  its  transient  brightness  was  fading  away,  plunged 
into  the  darkness  of  the  woods,  and  night  closed  m  upon  us 
long  before  we  had  ascended  and  descended  one  high  hill, 
and  then  chmbed  to  the  top  of  another  still  higher,  on  the 
bleak  summit  of  which  stands  Montefiascone,  from  which  I 
have  now  the  happiness  of  writing  to  you.  Here,  therefore, 
I  will  conclude  this  most  unconscionable  epistle,  which  has 
been  scribbled  at  all  odd  times  and  strange  places,  but  the 
most  part  of  it  in  the  carriage ;  and  perhaps  it  partakes  not 
a  little  of  the  tediousness  of  the  way,  which  the  inditing  of 
it  helped  to  beguile. 

I  have  learnt  now  to  make  veiy  tolerable  pot-hooks  with  a 
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pencil,  in  spite  of  jolting.  Talking  of  jolting,  I  beHeve  I 
never  told  you  that  we  are  now  upon  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Yia  Cassia,  (a  way  now  something  of  the 
roughest,)  which  passed  by  Montefiascone,  Chiusi,  and  Siena, 
to  Fisa,  and  was  made  at  an  early  period  of  the  Eepublic  by 
somebody  called  Cassius,*  though  who  he  was,  and  when  he 
Hyed,  seem  somewhat  dubious. 

P.  S. — We  haye  just  had  dinner,  or  supper,  as  th^  call  it ; 
and  if  we  got  little  or  nothing  to  eat,  I  must  do  Montefias- 
cone the  justice  to  say,  that  it  is  deservedly  famed  for  the 
most  luscious  Muschat  wine.  However,  I  hope  we  shall  not 
follow  the  example  of  an  old  Gferman  prelate,  who,  it  seems, 
drank  it  at  this  inn  tiU  he  died. 

We  left  Orvietto  to-day  on  the  right,  which  is  also  £suned 
for  a  light,  pleasant  table  wine,  generally  considered  the  best 
produced  in  the  estates  of  the  church.  So  you  see  we  have 
got  into  a  very  convivial  country. 

The  inn  here  is  a  paradise  to  the  two  last.  Still,  I  wish 
you  could  only  judge  of  its  merits,  and  see  the  den  of  dirt 
and  wretchecmess  in  which  we  are  sitting,  and  must  sleep. 
Pope  pathetically  laments  the  fate  of  one 

"  in  the  wont  urn's  wont  room** 
in  England.    How  gladly  would  I  exchange  for  them  the 
best  of  both  at  Montefiascone! 

LETTEE  V. 
We  set  off  on  this,  the  fifth  day  of  our  weary  pilgrimage, 
as  usual,  long  before  the  dawn;  and  after  traversing  for 
many  hours  a  dreary,  unenclosed,  and  houseless  plain,  we 
reached  the  city  of  Viterbo;  where,  having  made  a  sump- 
tuous breakfast  on  coffee,  (real  coffee,  not  made  of  burnt 
beans)  and  milk, — ^rarities  we  had  not  seen  for  many  a  day 
— ^we  went  out  to  see  the  town,  which  is  very  ancient,  very 
dirty,  and  beggarly  in  the  extreme.  This,  indeed,  did  not 
surprise  us  much,  when  we  found  there  were  twenty-eight 

^  Sp.  CassioB  the  Consal,  who,  in  A.B.  268,  obtained  for  the  Roman 
people  the  Agrarian  law — in  return  for  which  he  was  condemned  and 
executed— could  not  have  been  the  maker  of  this  road ;  for  Livy,  who 
enumerates  all — even  the  most  trifling  of  his  public  acts,  would  aasu- 
radi J  hare  mentioned  this. 
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eonyeEitfl  of  nuns  and  begging  firiars  in  a  place  which  does 
not  contain  more  than  nme  thousand  inhabitants!  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  entirely  paved  with  flat  flag-stones, 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  Florence,  but  so  deep  in  mire,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  see  the  lava  of  which  our  guide  informed 
us  they  were  composed. 

This  same  ^de  was  one  of  the  dirtiest-looking  creatures 
I  ever  beheld  but  he  gravely  offered  his  services  to  us  as 
cicerone;  and  he  was  certainly  useful  in  showing  us  the  way 
through  the  town. 

We  paid  a  visit,  at  her  own  convent,  to  Santa  Eosa,  a 
▼ery  surprising  woman.  "  Cowards  die  many  times  before 
their  death,"  but  this  saint  has  died  once  since  hers — a  mora 
extraordinary  feat  than  any  I  ever  heard  of  being  performed, 
either  by  saint  or  sinner — excepting  by  Listen,  in  Tcan 
Thumb,  who  always  dies  twice. 

She  originally  died,  it  seems,  in  the  thirteenth  century; 
but  after  lying  dead  a  few  hundred  years,  she  came  to  life 
one  night  when  her  chapel  took  fire,  got  up  and  rang  the 
bell  to  give  notice  of  it,  and  then  laid  quietly  down  and  died, 
again,  without  any  body  knowing  anything  of  the  matter, 
^e  chapel,  however,  was  burnt  down,  though  she  had  got 
out  of  her  grave  and  rung  the  beU  to  prevent  it;  all  her  &ie 
clothes,  too,  were  burned  off  her  back,  and  her  very  ring  was 
melted  on  her  finger;  but  she  remained  unconsumed,  though 
her  face  and  hands  are  as  black  as  a  negro's,  and  infinitely 
more  hideous  than  anything  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  How- 
ever, they  say  she  was  very  fair  four  hundred  years  ago, 
before  she  was  singed,  and  that  she  never  was  embalmed 
even  after  her  first  death,  but  was  preserved  solely  in  tiie 
odour  of  sanctity.  She  lies  in  a  gUt  sepulchre,  on  a  bed 
strewed  with  silver  flowers,  but  a  grate  keeps  prying  eyes 
like  mine  at  a  proper  distance,  and  darkness  and  wax  tapers 
increase  the  mysterious  gloom.  This  remarkable  saint  began, 
with  praiseworthy  industry,  to  work  miracles  as  soon  as  she 
was  bom,  by  raising  a  child  from  the  dead,  while  she  was 
yet  a  baby  herself;  and  miracles  she  still  continues  to  per- 
form every  day — as  the  nun  who  exhibited  her  informed  me. 
On  inquiring  what  kind  of  miracles  they  were,  I  was  in- 
formed that  she  cures  all  sort  of  diseases,  heals  sores,  and 
even  re-establishes  so^e  lame  legs;  but-dia  does  not,  by  any" 
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means,  always  choose  to  do  ifc,  thinkiiig  it  proper  that  the 
infirmities  of  many  should  continue.  I  have  no  dodbt  that 
this  nun,  who  related  her  history  to  me,  and  with  whom  I 
had  a  long  conversation,  really  and  truly  helieves  in  it  all. 
She  knelt  hefore  the  saint  in  silent  devotion  first,  and  then 
gave  me  a  hit  of  cord,  the  use  of  whidi  perplexed  me  much; 
and  while  I  was  turning  it  round  and  round  in  my  fingers, 
and  wondering  what  she  expected  me  to  do  with  it,  a  l^oop 
of  dirty  heggars  hurst  into  the  church,  together  with  some 
better  dressed,  hut  scarcely  less  dirty  people;  and  the  whole 
company,  having  adored  tne  saint,  received  from  the  nun, 
every  one,  hits  of  cord  Hke  mine.  I  inquired  the  use  of 
them,  and  was  told  they  had  heen  round  the  hody  of  the 
aaint,  where  they  had  acquired  such  virtues,  that,  tied  round 
any  other  hody,  they  would  save  it  from  '^molte  disffrazie.'^ 
The  h^gars  no  sooner  got  their  hits  of  cord,  than  they 
became  so  clamorous — ^though  I  am  sure  I  had  nothing  hajf 
so  marvellous  to  sive  them — ^that  they  fairly  drove  me  away. 
These  nuns  are  afl  of  nohle  families.  Thev  are  of  the  !EVan- 
dsean,  one  of  the  least  rigid  of  the  female  monastic  orders. 
They  are  not  ohliged  to  midnight  vigils,  nor  any  extraordi- 
mary  acts  of  penance  and  mortification,  and  may  see  their 
£uxuly  and  female  friends  at  the  grate. 

From  thence  we  went  to  the  church  of  the  Franciscan 
Friars,  in  which  is  the  painting  of  La  Fietd,  or  the  Virgin 
and  the  dead  Christ,  hy  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  one  of  the 
mbost  esteemed  productions  of  his  pendl.  It  bears,  I  should 
suppose,  internal  evidence  of  being  the  design  of  a  far  supe- 
rior master — ^I  mean  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  marked  with  all 
ihe  force  and  vigour,  the  correct  design,  and  bold  conception 
of  his  powerM  genius,. and  soars  far  above  the  feeble  com- 
positions of  Sebastian,  who,  like  many  of  the  Venetian  school, 
was  an  admirable  ocdourist,  but  wonilly  ignorant  of  design. 
'^His  hand,  indeed,  was  more  ready  thiua  Ms  head,'*  as  some- 
body observes  of  another  artisfc;  he  wanted  skiU  to  invent 
and  combine,  but  he  could  ffive  life  to  the  compositions  of 
others;  audit  is  well  known  tiiat  he  was  employed,  as  well  as 
some  others  of  his  contemporaries,  by  Michael  Angelo,  who 
despised  the  mechanical  part  of  paiating,to  embody  his  designs. 
.  it  is,  however,,  but  fiir  to  state,  that  my  belief  of  this 
painting  beijiig:  done  &ov^  his  aketohr  ^  founded  on  my  own. 
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judgment  alone.  The  friars  only  know  that  it  is  painted  by 
Sebastian  del  Fiombo.  Still,  I  cannot  think  that,  without 
assistance,  he  could  have  designed  it. 

The  figure  of  the  Christ,  which  has,  apparently,  been 
drawn  from  nature,  is  neady  black;  it  is  extended  on  a 
white  winding-sheet,  with  the  shoulders  raised,  and  the  head 
drooping  hsuSs. — admirably  drawn.  The  difficulties  of  the 
position  are  completely  surmounted.  The  Madonna,  behind, 
clasping  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief,  strongly  expresses 
the  deep,  passionate,  overwhebning  affliction  of  a  mother, 
weeping  for  her  child  in  despair  that  knows  no  comfort. 
This  is  its  charm;  there  is  notmn^  ideal,  nothing  beautiful, 
nothing  elevated.  She  is  advanced  in  life;  she  is  in  poverty; 
she  seems  to  belong  to  the  lower  orders  of  women: — ^but 
there  is  nature  in  it---true  and  unvitiated,  though  common, 
and  perhaps  vulgar,  nature — ^that  speaks  at  once  to  every 
heart.  The  picture  is  in  a  shamefully  dirty  state,  and  is 
placed  in  the  worst  possible  light,  or  rather  darkness.  It 
requires  strong  light,  and  it  is  in  total  obscurity. 

Nine  friars  now  alone  occupy  the  nearly  deserted  cloister 
of  this  convent. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  ugly  old  Cathedral  of 
Viterbo,  except  the  remembrance  that  it  was  there,  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  altar,  that  De  Montfort,  son  of  the  fJEunous 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicest^,  (the  usurer  of  all 
but  the  name  of  sovereignty  in  the  reign  of  ienry  the. 
Third,)  murdered  his  cousin,  Henry  D'Almaine,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  King  of  the  Eomans.  The  murderer* 
escaped  at  the  time  by  taking  sanctuary  in  the  Eranciscaa 
convent,  but  was  at  last  taken  prisoner  by  the  ArragonesOy 
and  perished  miserably  in  a  dungeon. 

A  memorable  battle  was  fought  at  Viterbo  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  in  which  an  army  of  modem  Eomans  waa 
defeated  with  immense  loss  by  the  generalship  of  an  English' 
bishop.  The  forces  of  the  rope,  in  this  smgular  engage- 
ment, were  united  with  those  of  the  Emperor,  against  the 
people  of  his  flock,  led  on  by  this  martial  prelate.f 

*  According  to  Hume,  the  murder  was  committed  hj  two  sons  of 
Simon,  Earl  of  Leicester.    Other  authors  speak  only  of  one. 

t  His  name  was  Peter  de  Rupibus,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
battle  was  fought  in  1284.—  Vide  Qjsbojx,  toL  ziL  p.  280, 
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"We  were  told,  that  two  or  three  miles  from  Viterbo  there 
is  a  lake  of  hot  sulphureous  water,  which  boils' furiously  and 
incessautlj,  throwiiig  up  a  white  thick  vapour  that  I  saw 
diatinctly  from  the  hill  on  leaving  the  town;  but  we  had  no 
time  to  visit  it,  the  Vettttrmo  being,  as  usual,  out  of  all 
patience  with  our  tardiness. 

We  began  immediately  to  ascend  the  long  laborious 
mountain  of  Yiterbo,  the  classical  Cfiminus,  At  an  early  age 
of  the  republic,  the  consul  Eabius,  and  a  Eoman  army, 
effected  their  memorable  passage  through  the  then  untrodden 
depths  of  its  forest,  and  gained  on  its  northern  side,  their 
great  and  decisive  victory  over  the  Etruscans.* 

It  still  preserves  something  of  its  sylvan  character.  It  is 
covered  with  wild  broom  and  brushwood,  amongst  which 
tower  some  noble  chesnut-trees,  and  dark-spreading  stone- 
pines,  such  as  Claude  Lorraine  loves  to  introduce  into  his 
landscapes.  They  give,  even  to  scenes  of  nature,  that 
repose  which  breathes  in  his  poetic  paintings.  And  the 
rich,  broad,  deep  shade  of  this  picturesque  tree,  contrasted 
"with  the  tail,  spiral,  graceful  form  of  the  columbar  cypress, 
forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  climates  of 
the  south. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  we  beheld  at  our  feet 
the  beautiful  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Yico,  sunk  in  steep  banks 
covered  with  overhanging  woods,  amongst  whose  luxuriant 
shades  Autumn  seemed  to  have  lingered,  as  if  to  paint  them 
with  his  last  and  richest  tints. 

In  descending,  we  observed  a  cross  by  the  wayside,  where, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the  peasantry,  eight  years  ago  a 
traveller  was  murdered. 

We  passed  through  the  town  of  Eonciglione,  built  in  a 
most  picturesque  situation,  on  a  precipitous  bank  imme* 
diately  above  a  deep  rocky  ravine,  overhung  with  wood. 
The  roofless  houses  of  its  old  town,  and  the  grey  walls  and 
ruined  towers  of  its  G-othio  castle,  accorded  weU  with  the 
solemn  shade  of  the  aged  pines  which  hung  over  them. 

Though  no  tradition  is  attached  to  these  unstoried  ruins, 

they  s^eak  to  the  fimcy,  perhaps  more  forcibly  from  the  very 

obscurity  that  involves  them.    Through  every  breach  of 

time,  and  mouldering  touch  of  age,  they  awaken  the  memory 

*  Livy,  lib,  ix.  dec.  1. 
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of  the  past;  and  all  the  sonrowB  and  tlie  crimes,  the  deeds  of 
violence  and  Scenes  of  grief,  -which  Bnccessiye  generationB 
may  have  done  or  suffered  here,  rise  upon  the  awakened 
imagination.  How  beautifully  the  sun  illumines  these  jut- 
ting rocks  and  spreading  woods,  with  its  settuig  beam!  Its 
last  golden  glow  shines  in  enchantment  upon  those  gray 
walls,  and  those  dark  and  spreading  pines  I  Would  that  I 
oould  convey  to  you  an  image  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene  now 
before  me  I  At  any  other  time,  perhaps,  it  might  not  possess 
the  same  charm;  but  in  such  an  hour,  and  such  an  evening 
80  this,  its  power  is  not  to  be  resisted. 

Poets  in  ,all  a£;es  have  dwelt  upon  the  praises  of  moon- 
light— and  what  heart  has  not  felt  its  beauty?  But  there  is 
in  its  beams,  even  when  most  brilliant,  a  coldness — an  un« 
varied  whiteness;  and  I  own  that,  to  me,  the  soft  and  glow- 
ing, but  too  shoitlived  hour  that  succeeds  the  glorious  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  when  all  nature  is  melted  into  stillness,  and 
hamony,  and  repose,  and  painted  in  hues  of  softness  that 
the  pen(^  could  never  equal,  is  ten  thousand  times  more 
delightful  and  more  dear. 

Poets  may  be  right  to  visit  the  gray  and  tottering  ruin 
'*bv  the  pale  mooi^ght;**  but  I  am  clear  that  the  painter,, 
and  all  who  can  feel  what  painting  is,  should  view  it  when 
the  soft  shades  of  twilight  are  gathering  round,  and  the 
glowing  beam  still  lingers  in  the  western  Ssj, 

Of  aU  hours,  however,  that  of  noon  is  the  most  unpic- 
turesque  and  uninteresting.  This  is  very  observable  in  a 
summer's  day  in  our  own  country,  and  still  more  so  the 
farther  we  advance  towards  the  tropics,  where  the  sun 
ascending  nearly  iuto  the  zenith,  involves  the  whole  face 
of  nature  in  one  universal  glare.  For  this  reason,  too,  I 
have  often  thought  that  the  Hght  of  the  moon,  '*  when  ridmg 
near  her  highest  noon,**  has  not  nearly  so  beautiful  an  effect 
as  when  her  full  round  orb,  glowing  in  the  richness  of  the 
evening,  rises  above  the  horizon,  uirowxng  her  broad  lights 
and  shadows  over  nature's  &ce»  But  evening  advances,  and. 
the  shadows  i&ll — 

"  MiQoreaqiie  cadont  altis  de  montibna  umbrae/' 
and  throw  that  breadth  of  light  and  shade,  without  which 
neither  nature  nor  painting  can  appear   beautiful.      Tha 
shadows,  however,  are  now  so  broad,  and  the  last  lingering 
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beam  has  so  nearly  faded,  that  it  scarce  serres  me  to  make 
these  pot-hooks,  which,  as  the  carriage  slowly  jolts  along, 
I  contme  to  indite,  less  for  yonr  amusement  than  my  own. 

The  costume  of  the  women  here  is  pretty  and  picturesque; 
a  party  of  them  hare  just  now  passed  the  carriage,  their 
bnght  eyes  flashing  at  us  from  under  their  raven  locks. 
They  wear  on  their  heads  a  scarlet  mantilla,  or  square  cloth, 
edged  with  black,  and  a  black  boddice  laced  up  in  front,  the 
long  sleeyes  of  which  are  tied  to  the  shoulder  with  a  great 
many  bows  of  blue  riband,  the  white  sleeve  of  the  chemise 
pem)ing  out  in  the  intervening  space. 

Konciglione  is  said  to  contain  about  5000  inhabitants,  and 
is  the  last  healthy  place, — ^totally  free  from  malaria — ^between 
this  and  Eome,  from  which  we  are  (Heaven  be  praised!) 
only  thirty-flve  miles  distant.  But  it  is  nearly  dark.  Adieu! 
To-night  we  sleep  at  Monterosi. 

LETTER  VI. 

Eome,  10th  December,  1816. 

Bome! — ^Tes,  we  are  actually  in  Eome,  at  least  I  believe 
so — ^for  as  yet  I  can  scarcely  feel  sure  of  the  fact^  and,  as  in. 
restless  impatience  we  pace  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
looking  round,  see  that  it  is  like  any  other  room,  we  contin- 
ually ask  each  other  in  astonishment,  if  we  are  indeed  in 
Eome,  if  we  shall  really  to-morrow  see  the  Colosseum,  the 
Forum,  and  St.  Peter's;  or  if,  after  aU,  it  is  only  a  dream? 

But  I  must  take  up  the  history  of  our  adventures  where  I 
left  them  off,  when  the  sjbades  of  evening  stopped  my  carriage 
epistle.  I  think  I  told  you  we  were  to  sleep  at  Monterosi* 
Vain  hope !  There  indeed  we  passed  the  night,  but  to  sleep 
was  utterly  impossible.  After  travelling  more  than  two  houra 
in  total  darkness — our  olfactory  nerves  frequently  assailed 
with  strong  fiimes  of  sulphureous  water — our  Vettwrimo  qua- 
king with  the  fear  of  robbers — and  ourselves  quaking  with 
cold;  hungry  and  weary,  we  reached  at  last  the  wished-for 
inn,  where  neither  fire,  food,  nor  rest,  was  to  be  had.  "We 
dismounted  in  a  filthy  stable,  from  whence,  as  we  could  get 
nobody  to  come  near  us,  we  made  our  way  up  a  dark  steep 
staircase,  covered  with  dirt  of  every  description,  into  a  place 
— for  I  don't  know  what  name  to  give  it — ^the  immense  size 
of  which  struck  us  dumb  with,  amazement.    The  eye  vainly. 
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sought  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  which  involved  its  farther 
extremity  and  its  raftered  height.  It  was  open  to  the  stables 
below  at  the  end  by  which  we  had  entered  it,  a  piece  being 
taken  out  of  the  floor  to  leave  room  for  the  steep  stair,  or 
ladder,  by  which  we  had  ascended.  One  dim  l^jp,  whose 
feeble  ray  was  lost  against  the  blackened  walls,  only  served 
to  make  its  deep  darkness  and  desolation  partially  visible,  and 
revealed  to  us  tne  tail  form  of  a  man  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak, 
striding  up  and  down  this  black  and  empty  hall.  Stopping 
short  at  our  entrance,  he  darted  at  us,  £rom  beneath  a  large 
slouched  hat,  a  look  of  keen  and  stem  examination,  which 
was  rather  appalling.  Another  man,  roUed  in  a  similar  man- 
tle, half-raised  himself,  on  our  approach,  from  the  ground  on 
which  he  was  stretched,  and  might  have  escaped  our  observa- 
tion, but  for  the  clatter  of  his  stiletto  on  the  stone  pavement, 
as  he  composed  himself  again  to  rest.  It  was  just  the  place 
and  the  people  for  an  adventure  of  romance;  and  we  might, 
if  we  had  possessed  brilliant  imaginations,  have  £mcied  our- 
selves heroines  betrayed  to  banditti,  and  made  most  glorious 
efforts  to  escape  out  of  their  hands;  but  we  only  fancied  our- 
selves betrayed  to  a  bad  inn,  outof  which  there  was  no  escape, 
and  we  directed  all  our  efforts  to  getting  a  bed-room  and  a 
fire.  After  considerable  delay  we  did  get  into  a  bed-room, 
more  wretched  than  language  can  describe :  open  in  many  a 
cranny  to  the  weather,  unswept,  unplastered,  and  unfurnished 
except  by  two  such  beds  as  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  form 
any  idea  of;  but  as  the  surly  people  of  the  house  could  or 
would  shew  us  no  other,  we  had  no  remedy.  A  fire,  that 
grand  consoler  of  discomforts,  was  not  to  be  had.  The  wood 
was  so  wet,  the  wind  so  high,  and  the  chimney  so  wide,  that 
while  we  were  blinded  and  suffocated  with  wreaths  of  pun- 
gent smoke,  and  while  the  wind  whistled  at  its  pleasure 
through  the  hundred  chinks  of  the  unglazed  windows,  our 
most  persevering  efforts  failed  to  make  a  blaze. 

A  tub  turned  upside  down  served  for  a  seat,  but  we  were 
obliged  to  go  to  the  long  black  den  of  darkness,  which  we  had 
first  entered,  to  eat  our  supper,  under  pretence  that  the  house 
contained  no  other  table,  and  that  it  was  too  heavy  for  removal. 
Our  two  stilettoed  Mends  were  still  there;  one  stalking 
about,  and  the  other  seeming  to  sleep.  This  would  not  have 
frightened  away  our  appetite,  if  we  could  have  got  anything 
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to  eat;  Imt  though  something  swimming  in  oil,  and  smelling 
of  garlic,  was  set  before  us,  its  appearance  was  so  disgusting, 
that,  after  a  fast  of  more  than  twelve  hours,  not  even  hunger 
could  persuade  us  to  touch  it.  If  we  did  not  eat,  however, 
we  were  eaten;  whole  hosts  made  us  their  prey  during  the 
night,  while  we  lay  shivering  and  defenceless.  This  indeed 
is  almost  invariably  the  case  throughout  Italy.  The  people 
drain  your  purses  by  day,  and  the  Seas  your  blood  by  night* 

"We  got  up — ^I  believe  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  less  from 
the  wretcheoness  of  our  pallets  than  impatience  to  see  Eome; 
and,  after  swallowing  our  usual  breakfast  of  bad  coffee,  without 
milk,  we  were  dragged  along  at  a  foot-pace,  which  seemed,  if 
possible,  slower  than  usual,  for  about  three  hours  in  darkness, 
tin  we  approached  Baccano,*  when  the  sun  rose  in  splendour, 
and  we  found  ourselves  on  the  deserted  Campagna  of  Eome. 

In  answer  to  our  eager  inquiries  of  when  we  should  see 
!Rome,  our  phlegmatic  Vettv/rino  only  replied,  ^^Adesso ! 
adesso .'"  imaDle,  seemingly,  to  conceive  any  other  cause  for 
our  anxiety,  than  the  very  natural  impatience  to  get  to  the 
end  of  our  tedious  journey.  Our  longing  eyes  were  intently 
fixed  on  the  spot  where  we  were  told  that  it  would  first  appear; 
when,  at  length,  the  carriage  having  toiled  up  to  the  top  of  a 
long  hiU,  the  VeUimno  exclaimed, "  Eccola  /  The  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  appeared  in  view;  and,  springing  out  of  the  caas 
liage,  and  up  a  bank  by  the  road  side,  we  beheld  from  its 
summit,  Eome ! 

It  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  waste  of  the  Campagna^ 
whose  brown  herbage  was  glistening  in  the  silvery  dews  of 
mominff.  In  the  hollow  below  us,  a  ruined  GotMc  tower, 
shaded  by  some  straggling  trees,  formed  a  fine  foreground  to 
the  view  of  the  distant  city.  Its  indistinct  buildings  formed 
a  sort  of  long  irregular  line,  in  which  the  lofty  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  and  the  Castle  St.  Angelo,  once  the  proud 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  were  alone  prominent.  Shall  I  ven- 
ture to  confess  to  you,  that  it  was  with  eyes  dimmed  with 
tears  that  I  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  Eome?  I  saw  before 
me  the  great,  the  ancient,  the  eternal  City — the  acknow- 
ledged Queen  of  Nations — ^the  Mistress  of  the  World,  the 
seat  of  glory,  and  the  land  of  patriots,  of  poets,  and  of  heroes. 

*  The  second  post-house  from  Borne.  Soon  after  passing  it,  yon  sed 
the  first  view  of  Rome. 
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Otlier  cities,  lioweyer  great  or  distinguislied,  are  only  the 
capital  of  a  country;  but  Borne  is  the  metropolis  of  the 
World.  Eecollecticms  dear  to  every  human  heart,  in  which 
every  nation  and  people  can  sympathize,  seem  to  make  it 
the  common  mother  of  alL  The  awful  ruins  of  its  former 
greatness,  the  proud  monuments  of  its  early  years  of  glory, 
the  accumulated  memorials  of  long  ages  en  vicissitude,  and 
the  noblest  works  of  art  and  genius  in  every  age,  unite  in 
giving  it  an  interest  and  a  dimity  no  other  spot  on  earth 
can  ever  boast :  and  as  I  gazed  upon  it,  all  the  long  story 
of  its  fame,  the  deeds  of  its  heroes,  the  shades  of  its  philo- 
sophers, and  the  strains  of  its  poets,  burst  upon  my  memory, 
and  filled  my  hearfc  with  emotions  that  could  not  be  re- 
pressed. 

Yet  who,  without  emotion,  could  tread  the  soil  ennobled 
by  so  many  ages  of  glory,  or  behold,  unmoved,  a  spot  in 
whose  very  name  there  is  enchantment  ?  All  that  we  have 
read,  thought,  admired,  and  worshipped  from  our  earliest 
years— aU  that  awakened  our  youthful  enthusiasm — ^all  that 
exalts  the  mind,  fires  the  ima^ation,  or  touches  the  heart, 
is  concentered  on  the  soil  oi  Italy,  and  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Eome. 

We  stood  now  on  charmed  and  classic  ground,  on  Latium 
itself,  and  beheld  around  us  nearly  all  its  storied  field. 

Far  beyond  Eome,  to  the  south,  the  highest  of  that  range 
of  hills  w'bich  bound  the  southern  horizon,  rose  the  beautiftil 
woodv  height  of  Monte  Cavo,  the  far-famed  Mom  Albanus^ 
on  whose  utmost  summit  once  stood  the  venerable  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Latialis. 

Next  it,  on  the  left,  Frascati,  the  ancient  Tusculum,  rising 
gracefiiUy  from  the  plain,  caught  our  eye,  reminding  us  of 
the  classic  retreat  that  Cicero  once  possessed  beneath  its 
shades.  To  the  east,  our  view  was  terminated  by  the  white 
peaks  of  the  distant  Apennines,  beneath  which  rose  a  lower, 
nearer  range  of  grassy  heights,  called  the  Sabine  Hills. 

The  Sabine  Hills ! — ^The  very  name  seemed  to  transport 
us  into  the  romantic  period  of  early  history.  In  fancy,  we 
saw  the  spot  where  the  Sabines  mourned  the  rape  of  their 
wives  and  daughters — ^where  Cincinnatus  ploughed  his  fields, 
and  where  Horace  enjoyed  the  rural  pleasures  of  his  Sabine 
&rm.    In  reality,  on  their  green  sides  we  beheld  the  white 
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walls  of  Tivoli,  the  aznient  Tibor;  and,  fiidiher  to  the  east^ 
Palestrina,  tbe  ancient  Frseneste. 

Between  the  Sabine  Hills  on  the  east,  and  the  hills  of 
Yiterbo  (Monte  Cinumus)  on  the  north,  which  we  had  so 
lately  crossed,  the  bold  ridge  of  Mount  Soracte  rose  from 
the  plain,  insiilated  from  every  other  height,  the  most  strik- 
ing, the  most  picturesque,  and,  excepting  the  Alban  Mounts 
the  most  lofty  and  beautiful  of  ful  the  amphitheatre  of 
mountains  that  surround  three  sides  of  the  plam  of  Latium. 
Par  as  the  eje  can  reach,  the  Campagna  stretches  in  every 
direction,  to  the  base  of  these  hills.  To  the  west,  a  wild 
suUen  flat  extends  to  the  sea.  A  profusion  of  bushy  thickets, 
and  a  few  solitary  trees,  were  scattered  over  the  broken 
surface  of  this  unenclosed  and  houseless  plain ; — ^for  a  plain 
it  is — since,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  nmes,  where  we  now 
stood,  we  distinctly  saw  £ome — but  it  is  not  a  dead  flat,  as 
many  have  asserted:  on  the  contary,  it  is  generally  un* 
dulating  ground,  interspersed  with  broken  hillocks,  and  steep 
banks  covered  with  wud  shrubby  oakwood,  or  lonely  flat- 
topped  pine  trees. 

Over  this  wild  waste,  no  rural  dwelling,  nor  scattered 
hamlets,  nor  fields,  nor  |;ardens,  such  as  usually  mark  the 
approach  to  a  populous  city,  were  to  be  seen.  All  was  ruin : 
fallen  monuments  of  Eoman  days — ^gray  towers  of  Gothic 
times — abandoned  habitations  of  modem  years,  alone  met 
the  eye.  No  trace  of  man  appeared,  except  in  the  lonely 
tomb,  which  told  us  he  had  been.  Eome  herself  was  all 
that  we  beheld.  She  stood  alone  in  the  wilderness  as  in  the 
world,  surrounded  by  a  desert  of  her  own  creation—ra  desert 
which  accords  but  too  well  with  her  former  greatness  and 
her  present  decay.  It  may  perhaps  be  soothing  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  traveller,  or  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  to  see 
the  once  beautiM  Campagna  di  Eoma  abandoned  to  the 
wild  luxuriance  of  nature,  and  covered  only  with  the  defaced 
tombs  of  her  tyrants,  and  the  scarce  visilJle  remains  of  the 
villas  of  her  senators ;  but  it  is  melancholy  to  reason  and 
humanity  to  behold  an  immense  tract  of  fertile  land  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world, 
pestilent  with  disease  and  death,  and  to  know  that,  Hke  a 
devouring  grave,  it  annually  engulphs  all  of  human  kind  that 
toil  upon  its  sur£a>ce.    The  uniortunate  labourers  employed 
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in  the  scanty  cultivation  occasionally  given  to  tlie  soil  to 
enable  it  to  produce  pasturage  for  cattle,  generally  fall 
victims  to  the  baneful  climate.  Amidst  the  fearful  lone- 
liness and  stillness  of  this  scene  of  desolation,  as  we  advanced 
through  the  long  dreary  tract  that  divided  us  jfrom  Bome,  a 
few  wretched  peasants,  whose  looks  bespoke  them  victims  of 
slow  consuming  disease,  occasionally  reminded  us  of  the 
tremendous  ravage  of  human  life  which  this  invisible  and 
mysterious  power  is  annnaUv  making. 

I  need  not  teU  you  that  the  season  of  the  malaria  is  during 
summer,  and  that,  from  the  fall  of  the  autumnal  rains  in 
October,  till  the  return  of  the  midsummer  heats,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  perfectly  salubrions. 

Thus  the  Campagna  seems  to  be  the  alternate  region  of 
life  and  death.  Amidst  all  the  ingenious  and  impracticable 
plans  that  have  been  proposed  to  stop  the  progress  of  this 
dreadful  scourge,  the  cause  of  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained  ;  and  till  that  be  ascertained,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
remedy  can  be  applied ;  if  indeed  it  be  within  human 
control,  which  is  a  more  presumptuous  than  probable  con- 
clusion. 

About  &ve  miles  from  Eome,  close  to  the  road,  on  the 
right,  stand  the  remains  of  a  broken  marble  tomb,  adorned 
with  bas  relief,  absurdly  enough  called,  by  the  vulgar,  the 
Tomb  of  Nero,  although  inscribed  with  the  name  of  0. 
Vibius  Marians,  a  private  and  undistinguished  Eoman. 

We  soon  afterwards  saw,  on  our  right,  the  height  of 
Monte  Mario,  covered  with  evergreen  pines  and  cypress, 
which  shade  princely  villas  fast  falling  into  decay,  and 
totally  abandoned. 

About  two  miles  from  Bome  we  joined  the  ancient 
Flaminian  way.  "We  had  previously,  as  I  think  I  told  you, 
been  travelling  on  what  is  called  the  line  of  the  "Via  Cassia : 
and  from  the  specimen  we  have  had  of  it,  particularly  to-day, 
I  must  say,  that  though  it  may  be  extremely  classical,  it  is 
very  rough.  I  imagine,  however,  that  the  jolting  we  received 
ought  to  be  laid,  not  to  the  charge  of  the  consul,  whoever  he 
was,  that  made  the  road,  but  of  the  popes,  who  ought  to  have 
mended  it. 

But  all  else  was  forgotten,  for  we  now  beheld  the  Tiber 
glistening  in  the  sun,  as  it  silently  flows  through  its  deserted 
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p  wLich  aare  flat  and  baire,  unsliaded  by  wood,  and  xm* 
*  '>Y  cultivation. 
foBger 

"Arva 
Inter  opima  virum," 

>  IB  still  characterised  by  the 

'*L«ni  fluit  a^faie  Tybris." 

l'4c|ep  and  muddy,  and  neither  a  large  nor  a  beantifut 

-\Xet  we  almost  fancied  its  winding  course  possessed 

,180^)  as  our  eye  eagerly  pursued  its  wanderings, 

B^  round  the  base  of  the  pine-crowned  height  of 

^  Mario.    But  there  is  a  charm  attached  to  it  beyond 

» the  prodigality  of  nature  could  have  lavished  upon  it. 

>  'fiber — ^the  yellow*  Tiber — ^an  epithet  it  still  merita 

I  coloux  of  its  waters,  after  two  tnousand  years  have 

t^i-way ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  complication  of  feel- 

diich  it  would  be  vain  to  analyze,  that  we  crossed  for 

st  time  its  classic  tide. 

,  passed  under  a  sort  of  arch  as  we  entered  upon  the 
STolle,  anciently  called  the  Pons  Milvius,  ttom  M, 
1  Scaurus,  by  whom  it  was  originally  built, 
aediately  on  crossing  the  bridge,  we  entered  what  was 
ktlj  the  Campus  IiGfftius;  and  at  the  extremity  of  a 
Btiai|^t  Hiie  of  road,  bordered  by  high  walls,  about  a  mile 
ana'^half  in  length,  we  saw  the  rorto  del  Popolo. 

Iw^iiame  recalls  the  Bepubhc  and  the  Eomanpeople,  but 
it  ii'.jQnly  the  substitute  for  the  ancient  Forta  Ma/mmia^  the 
nol^aem  entrance  of  Rome. 

!ft'  was  in  vain  that  our  Itinerario  told  us  this  gate  was 
the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,t  but  a  work  unworthy  of  his 
genius ;  we  could  stop  neither  to  admire  nor  criticise  it — ^we 
could  only  gaze  on  it  with  a  species  of  veneration;  for, 
though  modem,  it  was  the  gate  oi  Eome ! 

"l^e  drove  imder  it,  and  beheld  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
piazza  an  Egyptian  obelisk  of  granite,  which  seemed  almost 
to  pierce  the  sties.    This  noble  monument,  the  imperishable 

*  "S^elldw  is  an  exceedingly  undescriptive  traoBlation  of  that  tawny 
colour,  that  mixture  of  red,  brown,  gray,  and  yellow,  which  should 
answ^  to  the  "  flavus"  here :  but  I  may  not  deviate  from  the  established 
phraali  nor  do  I  know  a  better. 

t  iji.^  assertion,  however,  unsuppcwted  by  any  authority. 
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memorial  of  an  older  world,  meets  tlie  stranger's  eye  on  \ua 
entrance  into  this  city  of  ages,  as  if  to  r^nind  bim  of  the 
fallen  greatness  of  Imperial  Kome. 

A  convent  attached  to  a  church  adjoining  the  ^te,  and 
just  beginning  to  be  rebuilt,  speaks  to  him  equB^j  intel- 
ligibly of  the  existing  debasement  of  Papal  Home. 

On  the  right  are  some  barracks,  which,  as  they  are  for 
Papal,  not  Praetorian  guards,  and,  moreover,  are  the  work  of 
the  modem  French,  not  the  ancient  Bomans,  we  looked  at, 
you  may  be  sure,  with  sovereign  contempt. 

On  the  left  rises,  fipom  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  abrupt 
steep  of  the  Pincian  hill  (the  OoUis  Hortulortm),  once 
covered  with  the  villas  and  gardens  of  Eoman  citizens. 
Opposite  to  us,  the  Corso,  narrow,  but  handsome,  opens  its 
direct  road  into  the  city,  guarded  by  two  twin  churches,  not 
unlike  porters'  lodges,  which  are  remarkable  for  nothing 
except  their  oval  domes. 

On  either  side  of  the  Corso,  a  street  diverges  in  slanting 
lines  into  different  parts  of  Eome. 

We  had  abundance  of  leisure  for  the  examination  of  every 
object,  while  the  custom-house  officers  were  carrying  on 
their  customary  wrangling  examination  of  passports. 

Bribery  won't  do  at  Eome — (I  mean  at  the  gates) — a 
lasciapaesare  is  necessary,  which  we  should  have  written  for 
from  Florence,  to  desire  the  banker  to  leave  at  the  gate  for 
us.  As  we  had  not  taken  this  precaution,  two  of  the 
Dogcmieri  mounted  the  box,  and  thus,  in  their  custody,  we 
were  conveyed  down  the  Corso,  in  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  very  ignominious  manner,  to  be  searched  at  the  custom- 
house, as  if  we  had  been  smugglers.  A  magnificent  portico 
of  eleven  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  marble,  once  the 
temple  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  near  the  proud  triumphal 
piUM*  that  still  stands  in  commemoration  of  nis  victories  and 
his  virtues,  now  serves  the  ignoble  purpose  of  a  Dogtma. 

"We  were  obliged  to  get  out,  in  order  that  the  seats  in  the 
inside  of  the  carriage  might  be  searched ;  and  thus,  perforce, 
the  first  place  we  entered  in  Home  was  one  of  its  ancient 
temples.  It  seemed  for  a  long  time  probable  that  it  would 
also  prove  the  last,  for  Eome  was  overflowing.  We  drove 
about  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  found  every  hotel  full  of 
Ingled,    The  lucky  departure  of  one  family  of  them,  how- 
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ever,  at  length  enabled  ub  to  take  possessioii  of  tlieir  newly 
Tacated  apartments,  wbich  are  indeed  most  comfortable. 
Tou  cannot  conceiye,  without  having  travelled  Vettwrino 
from  Florence  to  Home,  and  lodged  in  the  holes  we  have  done, 
how  delightM  is  the  sensation  of  being  in  a  habitable  hotel, 
how  acceptable  the  idea  of  a  good  dmner,  and  how  trans- 
porting the  prospect  of  sleeping  in  a  clean  bed.  But  that 
luxurious  idea,  with  the  certainty  of  not  being  obliged  to 
pet  up  at  four  in  the  morning,  is  at  this  moment  too  tempt- 
ing to  be  resisted :  so,  good  night ! 

LETTER  Vn. 

WiEXKB  have  elapsed  since  my  arriyal  in  Some,  and 
nothing  have  I  seen  of  it  except  the  four  walls  of  my 
chamber.  I  might  as  weU  have  been  in  the  Hebrides.  I 
wrote  to  you,  impatient  for  the  morning  that  I  might  behold 
Itome :  it  came,  and  found  me  so  iU,  that,  though  I  got  up 
and  went  out  in  a  kind  of  desperation,  violent  and  rapidly 
increasing  fever  compelled  me  almost  immediately  to  return, 
and  confined  me  to  bed,  tiU  it  seemed  dubious  when,  if  ever, 
I  should  rise  again.  The  fever  on  my  mind  increased  that 
on  mj  body.  Visions  of  ancient  ruins  haunted  my  perturbed 
imagination.  The  Colosseum,  such  as  I  had  seen  it  in  the 
cork  model,  was  continually  before  my  eyes.  I  grew  worse 
and  worse,  tiU  at  last  the  h^hly-agreeable  probability  forced 
itself  upon  my  contemplation  of  dying  in  Eome,  without 
having  seen  St.  Peter's  or  the  Colosseum,  which,  you  must 
aJlow,  would  have  been  a  great  aggravation  of  such  a  mis- 
fortune.   But,  thanks  to  Heaven  and  Dr. ,  who  waa 

luckily  here,  I  am  stiU  alive,  and  hope  yet  to  see  the 
"  Eternal  City  "  before  I  die.  I  had  very  nearly  gone  to  an 
eternal  city,  indeed ;  one  not  made  with  hands.  But  this  is 
not  a  fit  subject  for  joking.  I  have  at  length  obtained  per- 
mission to  go  out  to-morrow,  and  never  did  imprisoned 
caitiff  look  rorward  to  his  liberation  from  a  dungeon  with 
more  impatient  delight. 

By  way  of  an  agreeable  adventure,  about  midnight,  on  the 
second  night  of  my  ilbiess,  loud  cries  through  the  hotel  and 
in  the  street  spread  the  alarm  of  fire.  The  master  of  the 
house  (a  Erencnman)  burst  into  my  room  in  his  shirt,  fol- 
lowed by  a  whole  train  of  distracted  damsels  wringing  their 

v  2 
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handa,  wMe  he  continued  to  yoiciferate,  ^^Aufeu!  Orcmd 
Dieu  /*'  in  a  key  which  drowned  even  the  shrill  lamentations 
of  the  women.    To  describe  it  more  dassicallj, — 
*'LamentiB,  gemitaqne,  et  femineo  ululftta, 
Tecta  fremunt ;  reaonat  magnis  plangorlbus  nther." 

Volleys  of  smoke  rolled  down  our  chimney,  where  the  fire 
had  originated,  and,  rapidly  spreading  to  the  rafters  of  the 
room  aboye,  gained  ground  so  fast,  that  in  spite  of  the 
promptitude  with  which  all  the  firemen  of  the  city  and  their 
engines  set  to  work,  two  hours  elapsed  before  it  was  extin- 
guished. In  the  interim,  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  fled  in 
consternation  from  their  apartments,  ail  but  ourselves ;  for, 
conceiving  that  there  was  much  more  danger,  in  my  situation, 
of  getting  my  death  by  cold  than  by  fire,  and  expecting  the 
flames  to  be  got  under  every  moment,  I  laid  quietly  in  bed ; 

and  S ,  who  would  not  leave  me,  sate  beside  me  antil  we 

were  both  nearly  stifled ;  thus  acting  as  if,  like  the  Irishman, 
it  was  no  concern  of  ours  the  house  being  on  fire,  since  we 
were  only  lodgers.  At  last  we  were  both  mirly  smoked  out, 
like  bees  from  their  hive;  and  thus  this  unlucky  iUness, 
which  was  most  probably  caused  by  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
comfortless  hovels  we  had  lodged  in  on  the  road,  was  no 
doubt  considerably  iucreaaed  by  the  house  becoming  literally 
too  hot  to  hold  us  on  our  arrival.  To  be  turned  out  of  bed 
into  the  str^t  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 'certainly  was  not 
Hkely  to  prove  particularly  salubrious  to  a  person  ill,  like  me, 
of  a  pleuritic  fever.  By  the  bye,  I  find,  from  the  books  I 
have  lately  been  amiusing  myseli  with,  that  in  ancient  times, 
this  complaint  was  considered  peculiar  to  Bome,  and  that 
Cicero  hunself  was  dangerously  ill  of  it  ;*  so  that,  if  I  had 
died,  I  should  have  died  a  very  classical  death,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  great  consolation. 

The  weather,  however,  is  truly  delig^htful.  On  the  very 
day  of  our  arrival  we  experienced  an  mstantaneous  change 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and,  except  for  the  look  of  it^ 
we  have  no  need  of  fires :  indeed,  they  die  out  iu  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  I  am  now  writing  to  you,  though  still  an 
invalid,  with  the  window  wide  open,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  But  the  sun  is  shining  into  the  room,  and  the  breath 
of  the  soft  whispering  breeze  seems  to  give  me  new  life. 
*  Fidfe  MmDLSioN's  life. 
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Fogs,  I  am  told,  are  very  rare,  and  fi*08t  almost  unknown 
liere.  A  shower  of  snow  is  such  a  prodigy,  that  its  fall  is 
the  signal  of  a  holiday  in  all  the  schools,  that  the  children 
may  see  it. 

There  is,  however,  scarcely  any  part  of  the  Continent  free 
from  cold  winds;  and  the  blasts  of  the  Tramontana,  the 
north-west  wind  here,  blowing  down  from  the  icy  region  of 
the  mountains,  still  retain,  though  with  mitigated  severity, 
the  searching  keenness  of  the  dreadful  Bise  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  Sou&  of  France. 

"While  this  pierces  the  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe  in 
winter,  the  scorching  Sirocco  unnerves  them  in  summer, 
laying  prostate  at  once  the  energies  both  of  mind  and  body. 

I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  this  last  African-bom  pla^e 
never  penetrates  beyond  the  icy  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  is 
wholly  unknown  in  Switzerland,  which,  in  summer,  is  the 
true  paradise  of  the  world. 

LETTEE  Vm. 
St.  Pbteb's,  aitd  the  Modeek  Capitol. 
MAJirr  days  have  passed  away  since  my  release  from  con- 
finement, and  yet  I  hare  never  written  to  you;  but  it  is  not 
the  want,  but  the  excess  of  matter,  that  has  paralysed  my 

rn.  I  am  so  lost  in  wonder,  admiration,  and  delight,  that 
know  not  how  to  begiu.  I  despair  of  finding  words  to 
describe  the  objects  around  me,  or  give  back  tne  faintest 
image  of  the  various  impressions,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
feelmgs,  that  crowd  upon  each  other,  and  overpower  me  with 
their  force.  My  mind  is  confused  and  agitated  like  a  tumul- 
tuous sea,  and  thought  chases  thought  as  rapidly  as  its 
waves  roll  over  each  other.  O  that  I  could  transport  you 
here,  and  make  you  a  sharer  in  all  I  see,  and  feel,  and  thmk, 
and  admire;  for  I  cam  admire,  but  I  cannot  describe  it. 
Home  is  a  mighty  theme,  far  surpassing  my  weak  powers; 
and,  like  a  child  that  fatigues  itself  with  friutless  efforts  to 
wield  a  weight  too  great  for  its  strength,  I  feel  I  should 
attempt  it  in  vain.  Twenty  times  have  1  given  up  the  task 
in  despair,  and  blushed  for  my  own  presumption  in  having 
ever  promised  to  undertake  it.  But,  after  aJJ,  I  feel  you  wifl 
not  think  it  a  suf&dent  reason,  that,  because  there  is  much 
to  describe,  I  describe  nothing;  and  because  it  is  filled  with 
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objects  of  tiie  highest  interest,  I  give  younoacoonatof  thenu 
The  reflection,  too,  that  at  some  future  daj  you  will  retrace 
our  steps,  and  that  therefore  our  footmarks  maj  be  useful 
to  guide  you  on  your  way,  gives  me  courage  at  least  to  tell 
you  what  we  have  seen,  and  what,  on  your  first  arrival,  I 
would  recommend  you  to  see. 

The  first  visit  of  most  strangers  is  to  St.  Fetar's — ^let  it  be 
yours,  but  give  to  its  splendburs  only  a  transient  glance; 
take  in  its  general  effect,  and  leave  its  details  for  future 
examination.  Then  seek  the  MLen  glories  of  ancient  Borne. 
Oto  to  the  Capitol,  cross  its  storied  Mount,  and  descend  into 
the  grass-grown  site  of  the  Soman  Forum;  pass  on  througb 
the  ruins  of  its  greatness,  till  you  reach  the  Colosseum; 
linger  not  even  there,  but  retrace  your  steps,  ascend  the  hill 
and  the  Tower  of  the  Capitol,  and  from  its  sunmut  behold 
Some! 

Let  us  then  first  set  out  for  St.  Feter's. 

You  must  pass,  all  impatient  as  you  are,  for  more  than  a 
mile,  through  the  mean,  dirty,  narrow  streets  of  the  Campo 
Marzo — (iiie  ancient  dmpus  MarHus) — cross  the  Tiber,  by 
the  Fonte  San  Angelo,  which  looks  like  a  drawbridge  to  the 
castle  of  the  same  name  on  its  opposite  side,  and  the  river 
like  the  moat;  turn  quickly  to  the  left,  under  the  base  of  the 
castle;  choose  either  of  two  wretched  paralLd  streets,  which 
alike  conduct  you  to  the  grand  Fiazza,  and  pause  at  the  ter- 
mination, for  St.  Feter's  is  before  you. 

From  the  wide-eztended  front  of  the  church,  on  either 
side,  a  grand  semi-circular  colonnade,  composed  of  four  rows 
of  columns,  sweeping  round,  encloses  the  immense  circular 
area,  in  the  centre  oi  which  stands  a  noble  Egyptian  obeHak, 
of  red  oriental  granite,  between  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
fountains  in  the  world,  which  for  ever  play,  hid  beneath  their 
own  guttering  showers.  But  the  grand  object  is  St.  Feter's 
itself.  What  you  may  think  of  it,  I  don  t  know;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  express  the  disappointment  I  felt  on  seeing 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be — ^not  a  church,  but  a  large  house 
or  palace,  three  stories  high,  with  little  attic  windows  at  the 
top.  Its  dome  is  placed  so  fiar  back,  in  consequence  of  the 
length  of  the  Latin  cross,*  that  in  the  front  view  its  grandeur 

*  The  Latin  croBs,  or  cross  of  the  cracifixion  C'fyf  ^o  form  in  which 
MrOothie  oathodials  are  built^  is  so  odled  to  disUnguiflh  it  from  the 
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is  lost.  The  design  is  so  irredeemably  faulty,  in  giving  to 
the  £*ont  of  the  greatest  temple  in  the  world  the  frit- 
tering littleness  of  the  -exterior  of  a  dwelling-house, 
and  &e  effect,  in  producing  apparent  mediocrity  of  size,  is 
80  striking  to  the  eye,  that  I  could  scarcely  recognise 
in  it  any  character  of  a  church,  much  less  of  St.  Peter's, 
that  boast  of  modem  architecture,  and  latest  wonder  of 
the  world. 

The  crowded  courts  and  irregular  angles  of  that  huge, 
imwieldy  pile  of  building,  the  Vatican  Ffdace,  which  adhere 
to  it  on  one  side  like  a  monstrous  ezcresence,  are  a  great 
deformity.  They  overlook  the  top  of  the  colonnade,  depress 
its  elevation,  destroy  its  uniformity,  and  injure  its  general 
€fSeet. 

Crossing  the  wide  piazza,  we  entered  St.  Peter's,  and 
found  ourselves  not  in  the  church  itself,  but  in  a  covered 
portico,  the  interior  of  which  is  beautiful,  however  ugly  the 
external  front.  It  extends  along  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
building,  supported  by  gigantic  marble  columns,  and  ter- 
minated at  the  ends  oy  equestrian  statues  of  Constantino 
the  G-reat  and  Charlemagne,  in  marble,  which,  though  by  no 
means  ch^-d'ceuvres  of  sculpture  in  themselves,  have  a  fine 
effect  in  the  distance. 

Five  doors,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  portico,  enter 
from  thence  into  the  body  of  the  church.  One  of  the  pon- 
derous screens,  or  curtains,  which  covers  them,  was  held  up 
for  us,  by  no  Mr  Oormne,  (who,  it  is  recorded,  performed 
the  same  office  for  Lord  Neville,  and  must,  if  she  sustained 
such  a  load,  have  been  a  lady  of  amazonian  stren^h,)  but 
by  the  brawny  arm  of  our  lacquey — and  the  interior  burst 
upon  our  astonished  gaze,  resplendent  in  light,  magnificence, 
and  beauty,  beyond  all  that  imagination  can  conceive.  Its 
apparent  smaJlness  of  size,  however,  mingled  some  degree  of 
surpriBe,  and  even  disappointment,  with  my  admiration;  but 
tus  I  slowly  walked  up  its  long  nave,  empannelled  with  the 
rarest  and  richest  marbles,  and  adorned  with  every  art  of 
sculpture  and  of  taste,  and  caught  through  the  lofty  arches 
opening  views  of  chapels,  and  tombs,  and  ^dtars  of  surpassing 
splendour,  I  felt  that  it  was,  indeed,  unparalleled  in  beauty^ 

Qreek  croBs  (  +  )  tqtal  in  all  its  parte,  a  veiy  oomxnon  form  of  the 
diuxches  of  Italy. 
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in  magnitude,  and  magnificence,  and  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  wonderful  of  the  works  of  man. 

We  paused  beneath  the  loftj  dome — which,  like  heayea 
itself,  seems  to  rise  above  our  head,  and  around  whose  golden 
vault  the  figures  of  the  Apostles  appear  enshrined  in  gloiy; 
— and  leanmg  against  the  rails  of  the  Confessional  of  »t. 
Peter,  looked  down  to  that  magnificent  tomb,  where,  lighted 
by  a  thousand  never-dying  lamps,  and  canopied  by  the 
wreathed  pillars  and  curtained  festoons  of  the  brazen  taber- 
nacle— ^the  mortal  remains  of  the  Apostle  repose.  On  every 
side  the  Latin  cross  opened  upon  us  in  lengthening  beauty, 
and  decked  in  various  splendour,  which  the  labour  of  ages, 
the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  the  spoils  of  ancient  times,  and  the 
proudest  inventions  of  modem  mapiificence,  have  combined 
to  furnish.  Yet,  with  all  its  promgality  of  ornament,  it  is 
not  overloaded;  and  while  its  richness  charms  the  eye,  its 
purity  and  harmony  satisfy  the  taste.  There  is  no  vulgarity^ 
no  show,  no  glare,  no  little  paltry  detail,  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion and  take  from  the  grandeur  of  the  whole.  AU  is  sub- 
servient to  the  general  eflfect.  The  interior,  indeed,  on  the 
whole,  as  far  surpassed  my  highly-raised  expectations,  as  the 
exterior  fell  short  of  them.  Tet,  notwithstanding  its  beauty, 
I  was  conscious  of  a  species  of  disappointment  too  commonly 
felt,  when  what  we  have  long  dwelt  on  in  fancy  is  seen  in 
reality.  It  was  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  what  I  had  ex- 
pected, but  it  was  different;  for  we  cannot  avoid  forming 
some  idea  of  anything  we  think  of  so  much ;  and  St.  Peter's, 
in  the  inside  as  well  as  the  out,  was  as  unlike  the  image  in 
mv  mind  as  possible.  I  had  pictured  it  to  myself  less  beau- 
timl,  and  far  less  magnificent,  but  more  sublime.  With  an 
imagination  deeply  impressed  with  the  imposing  effects  of 
the  Ghothic  cathedrals  of  our  own  countiy,  I  expected,  from 
the  immensity  of  St.  Peter's,  even  more  of  that  religious  awe 
and  deep  solemn  melancholy,  which  they  never  fail  to  inspire; 
and  I  was  unprepared  for  its  lightness,  decoration,  and  bril- 
liance;— and,  above  all,  for  that  impression  of  gaiety,  which 
the  first  sight  of  its  interior  proouces.  I  knew,  indeed,  it 
was  Gf^recian;  but  the  lengthening  colonnade  and  majestic 
entablature  had  dwelt  on  my  fancy,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
see  the  Corinthian  pilaster  and  the  Grecian  arch: — ^and  that 
arch,  however  noble  in  itself,  from  the  necessily  of  proper- 
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tioning  it  to  the  ma^tude  of  the  bmldiiig,  has  the  unfor- 
tunate effect  of  diminishing  the  apparent  kngth,  which  the 
perspective  of  a  Grecian  colonnade,  or  a  Ghothic  aisle,  nni- 
formlj  appears  to  increase.  There  are  only  four  arches  in 
the  whole  length  of  the  nave  of  this  immense  church,  and 
the  eye,  measuring  the  space  by  the  number,  becomes 
cheated  in  the  distance.  This  I  cannot  but  consider  a  ca- 
pital defect.  You  mav  indeed  argue  jour  understanding, 
but  not  your  senses,  mto  a  conviction  of  the  size  of  St. 
Peter's:  the  mind  believes  it,  but  the  eye  remains  unim- 
pressed with  it. 

The  windows,  too,  are  mean  and  poor-looking,  and  offen- 
sive to  the  eye.  It  is  easier,  however,  to  point  out  the  fault 
than  the  remedy;  for  windows  do  not  enter  gracefully  into 
the  beautiful  combinations  of  Grecian  architecture.  They 
did  not  originally  form  an  integral  part  of  it.  The  temples, 
the  porticos,  the  theatres,  and  perhaps  even  the  houses  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans,  had  none.  In  Gothic 
churches,  on  the  contrary,  how  grand  and  majestic  an  object 
is  the  arched  and  shafted  window!  Indeed,  if  I  may  venture 
to  own  to  you  the  truth,  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  that 
though  Grecian  architecture  is  adnurably  adapted  to  palaces 
and  tiieatres,  and  places  of  pubKc  assembly,  and  public  build- 
ings of  almost  every  other  kind,  it  is  not  suited  to  churches; 
and  though  it  possesses  a  grace,  a  lightness,  an  elegance,  a 
gaiety,  and  a  refinement,  that  harmonize  well  with  the  amuse- 
ments and  business  of  life,  it  does  not  accord  with  the  solemn 
purposes  of  Christian  worship,  to  which  the  simplicity  and 
grandeur  of  the  Gt)thic,  and  its  impressive  effect  upon  the 
mind,  are  so  peculiarly  fitted,  that  I  could  almost  mncy  its 
conception  to  nave  been  an  emanation  from  that  devotion  it 
is  so  eminently  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  Gothic  would  be  as  misplaced  in  a  theatre,  as  it  is 
appropriate  in  a  church.  This  may  certainly  arise  in  some 
degree  from  association,  but  I  think  there  is  something  in 
its  intrinsic  fitness.  Before  we  drove  away,  I  stopped  to 
take  another  view  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  church,  iu  hopes  of 
finding  more  to  admire;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  only  found 
more  to  condemn. 

Certainly  some  apolosv  may  be  found  for  its  defects,  in 
the  frequent  changes  oi  plans,  and  architects,  and  Fopes^ 
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during  tbe  building  of  it;  and  in  il^e  i^  or  imagiimnf 
necessity  of  having  an  up^r  balocmj  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  benediodon ;  a  cu*camstanoe  which  has  been  sa 
ruinous  to  its  beauty,  that  we  might  say  with  truth,  that 
the  blessings  of  the  ropes  have  been  the  perdition  of  t^ 
Church.  But  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  faults  of  the  frffldt 
of  St.  Peter's  are  unredeemable  and  unpardonable.  1 
believe  Carlo  Modemo  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  had 
the  merit  of  its  present  frightfidness.  It  is  singular,  liiali 
neither  this  Church,  nor  that  which  ranks  next  to  it,  {St, 
Paul's,  in  London,)  should  have  had  their  original  admirabte 
phins  completed.  But  we  must  judge  of  churches  as  of  mero, 
bj  what  they  are,  not  by  what  they  ought  to  be;  and  I 
must  say  that  the  exterior  of  St.  Paul's,  vdth  aQ  its  faults—^ 
and  they  are  many — is,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  St.  Peter'A 
in  architectural  beauty.  Nay,  I  am  persuaded  that  if  il 
were  of  the  same  magnitude,  built  of  the  same  rich  and 
stainless  stone,  placed  in  the  same  advantageous  sxtuation^ 
and  surrounded  with  the  same  noble  accompaniments,  it 
would  be  far  more  grand,  and  more  chaste. 

St.  Peter's  and  its  beautiful  colonnades  (the  work  of 
Bemini)  are  entirely  built  of  Travertine,  or,  as  it  was 
anciently  called,  Tibinrtine  stone,  brought  firom  Tivoli.  Thia 
.beautiM  material,  which  is  of  the  sunniest  hue,  and  the 
most,  compact  smoothness  of  surfisuse,  looks  as  bright  and 
j&esh  as  if  finished  yestmlay.  How  much  superior  is  sueh 
«tone  to  the  finest  marble  for  exterior  architecture,.^ 
soHdily,  durability,  colour  and  beauty ! 

The  colonnades  were  intended  by  Buonarotti  to  have 
reached  in  two  direct  lines  to  the  Castle  St.  Angelo ;  but, 
alas !  even  the  vnretched  houses  which  choke  up  the  ground 
have  not  been  removed.  The  !Erench  talked  of  doing  thia, 
with  many  other  things;  but  they  never  did  more  than 
"talk.  Yet  the  Piazza,  when'  you  are  in  it,  requires 
nothing  to  improve  it.  The  giaceM  sweep  of  the  majestic 
colonnades,  the  obelisk  that  tells  the.  gigantic  grandeur 
of  primeval  ages,  the  purity  of  the  ever-playiiig  fountains, 
.that  delight  the  eye  with  their  silvery  light,  and  the  ear 
with  the  music  of  their  waters, — ^present  a  picture  of  such 
enchantin£' beauty^  that  I'  could  gaze  on  it  for  ever  with 
undiminished  deHght :  but  it  makes  one  doubly  regret  the 
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wretched  taste  which  has  disfigured  the  fipont  of  St.  Peter's 
itself. 

Our  first  cravings  of  curiosily  satisfied  with  this  hastjr 
glimpse  of  this  glory  of  modem  Borne,  we  turned  our  im- 
patient st^s  to  the  remains  of  ancient  Eome.  To  reach 
them,  we  had  to  pass  through  great  part  of  the  gloomy 
streets  of  the  modem  city,  and  were  much  edified  in  our 
progress  by  the  number  of  splendid  palaces  with  dunghiUs 
convenientiy  heaped  up  against  their  walls,  the  endless 
variety  of  ugly  churchei^,  and  the  beggarly  habitations, 
Bombre  countenances,  and  squalid  looks  of  the  people. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  on  which 
not  one  vestige  of  antiquity  now  meets  the  eye.  A  flight 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  steps  of  Grecian  marble,  leads 
in  a  slanting  direction  to  the  cnurch  and  convent  of  Ara 
Ooeli,  a  mean  building,  not  unlike  an  old  brick  bam,  which 
crowns  the  eastern  and  highest  summit  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
tem]^e  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Down  these  steps,  which 
were  brought  from  tne  Quirinal  Hill,  and  are  supposed 
(a  mere  supposition)  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Somulus  Quirinus,  an  old  Capuchin  iriar,  so  fat  he  could 
hardly  walk,  and  two  young  ones,  were  descending  from  their 
convent. 

We  ascended  by  a  much  shorter  staircase,  or  rather  a 
broad  paved  ascent,*  to  the  modem  Piazza  of  the  Capitol, 
or  Cmnpidoglioyf  as  it  is  now  called,  from  having  been, 
during  many  ages  of  barbarism,  the  place  of  execution  for 
male&ctors.  from  the  top  of  this  staircase  a  balustrade 
extends  along  the  whole  breath  of  the  Piazza,  upon  which 
are  ranged  some  pieces  of  ancient  statuary. 

The  three  other  sides  of  the  Piazza  are  formed  by  the 
Senators'  Palace  in  front,  and  the  twin  Galleries  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture  on  either  side,  all  erected  frx)m  the  designs  of 
Michael  Angela, 

The  palace  has  no  pretention  to  beauty;  and  the  Museums 
are  common-place  bimdings,  tolerably  elegant,  and  extremely 
ornamented;  but  neither  faultless  nor  beautifol,  and  do  their 

*  Called  ScaU  Cordonata  in  Italy,  from  the  cordon  of  stone  which 
croaees  it  at  re^lar  intervals. 
t  Field  of  Qiief  or  Pun. 
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great  architect  no  great  honour.  Indeed,  aiiT  architect,  I 
thioJc,  could  have  planned  as  good,  and  many  better.  Their 
faults  m^ht  be  easily  pointed  out,  but  I  will  not  weary  you 
with  criticisms  of  what  you  camiot  see. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  stands  the  fiunous  Equestrian 
Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  bronze.  The  horse  has  been 
much  criticised;  but  the  life  and  action  of  the  noble  ftniTnul^ 
who  seems  to  share  proudly  in  the  triumph  of  his  master, 
ore  so  admirably  gi^en,  that,  like  Michael  Angelo,  who 
exclaimed  on  seemg  it,  "  G-o  on  then!"*  one  almost  expects 
to  see  it  move.  The  figure  of  the  Emperor  is  extremely 
fine;  he  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of  addressing,  or  rather 
acknowledging  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  I  turned 
from  gaziug  on  the  countenance  of  the  old  martial  Eoman, 
and  beheld  the  statue  of  Eome  Triumphant,  humbly  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  Senators'  Palace.  Surely  such 
a  situation  has  been  chosen  in  mockery;  and  the  colossal  size 
of  the  prostrate  Eiver  Gods,  the  !Nile  and  the  Tiber,  on 
either  side  of  her,  tend  still  more  to  make  the  figure  of  the 
ancient  mistress  of  the  world  appear  contemptible. 

But  all  that  the  modem  capitol  could  present  had  not 
power  to  detain  me  a  moment.  I  stopped  only  to  give  one 
passing  glance  of  admiration  to  this,  the  most  beautiM 
equestrian  statue  now  left  in  the  world,  and  descended  by  a 
footway  at  the  side  of  the  Senators'  Palace  to  the  Soman 
Forum. 

And  here  I  must  pause,  for  I  feel  myself  far  too  much 
exhausted  with  the  sights  and  sensations  of  the  day,  to  enter 
upon  such  a  subject  to-night. 

LEGWEE  IX. — ^Thb  Eoetjm  aitd  the  CoLossErM. 

I  HAD  one  advantage,  which  I  am  taking  special  care  you 
shall  never  enjoy — ^that  of  arriving  at  Home  in  perfect  igno- 
rance of  all  it  contained,  for  which  I  thank  Heaven.  I  only 
knew  that  the  Colosseum  was  in  ruins,  that  the  very  name 
of  the  capitol  had  passed  away,  and  that  the  Forum  had  been 
degraded  into  a  cattle-market,  and  was  called  the  Campo  Vac- 
dno.  To  stand  on  the  grass-grown  and  deserted  spot  where 
Scipio  had  trod,  where  Cicero  had  spoken,  where  Csssar  had 
triumphed,  and  where  Brutus  had  acted  "  a  Boman  part/' 
*  "Cammina!" 
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•waa  all  my  hope.  What  then  was  my  astonishment — ^instead 
of  the  vacant  space  I  expected  to  find,  with  no  trace  remain- 
ing of  its  ancient  splendour — ^to  behold  Corinthian  columns, 
rained  temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  mouldering  walls,  not 
the  less  affecting  from  their  decay — ^to  see  beneath  the  shade 
of  solemn  cypress  and  aged  ilex,  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Cffisars  covering  the  abandoned  summit  of  the  Palatine, 
and  to  contemplate  in  its  distant  loneliness  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  the  Mavian  Amphitheatre. 

I  stood  in  the  Eoman  !Forum!  Midst  its  silence  and 
desertion,  how  forcibly  did  the  memory  of  ages  that  were 
fled  speak  to  the  soul!  How  did  every  broken  piLLar  and 
fallen  capital  tell  of  former  greatness!  The  days  of  its  pride 
and  its  patriotism — ^the  long  struggles  for  freedom  and  for 
power — ^the  popular  tummts — ^the  loud  acclamations — ^the 
energetic  harangues — ^the  impassioned  eloquence — ^and  all 
the  changeful  and  chequered  events  of  which  it  had  been  the 
theatre;  joined  to  the  unages  of  the  great  and  the  good,  the 
wisest  and  the  best  of  mankind,  who  had  successively  filled 
this  now  lonely  and  silent  spot;  the  lights  of  ages,  whose 
memory  is  still  worshipped  throughout  the  world — crowded 
into  my  mind,  and  touched  the  deepest  feelings  of  my  heart. 
Such  to  me  is  the  charm  of  being  where  they  have  been,  that 
this  moment,  in  which  I  felt  that  I  stood  upon  the  sacred 
soil  of  the  Eoman  Forum,  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  all  the  toils  and  privations,  and  difficulties  and 
dangers,  we  had  encountered  in  our  long  and  tedious  pil- 
gnmage. 

The  Ionic  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  still  stands  in 
the  Eoman  Forum.  At  the  sound  of  its  name,  the  remem- 
brance flashed  upon  my  mind,  that  it  was  here  Cicero  accused 
to  the  assembled  Senate  the  guilty  conspirators  leagued  with 
Catiline;  and,  entering  its  grass-grown  area,  I  felt,  with 
enthusiasm  which  brought  tears  into  my  eyes,  that  1  now 
stood  on  the  very  spot  his  feet  had  then  trod. 

As  if  time  had  loved  to  spare  every  relic  of  Cicero,  I 
beheld  before  me,  on  the  green  turf,  iq  lonely  crandeur, 
three  of  the  beautifril  columns  of  that  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  in  which  he  had  previously  accused  Catiliue  in  per- 
son,* and  compelled  him,  by  the  terrors  of  his  eloquence,  to 
*  Vide  MmDLBTON's  Life  of  Cicero. 
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abandon  h\&  deep-formed,  but  iramfltm*  designe,  and  fly  mt<> 
vokmtMrr  eiilo.  and  o[>en,  therefore  not  cfangerous,  rebellion^ 
At  evi^ry  period  of  my  life,  and  long  before  I  ever  expeeted 
to  behold  it,  T^'^he never  the  name  of  the  Eom^in  Forum  wa» 
uttered,  the  iniTirre  of  Cicero  was  present  to  mj  mind;  and 
.   now  that  1  actually  stood  on  tlie  very  scene  of  hk  fi;loriaiu 

r  exertions  and  patHotic  eloquencej  his  spirit  ieemed  m  every 
olgect  that  met  mj  view, 
I  «igerly  inquired  where  tbe  Eostrum  hwd.  stood.    Not  a 
vestige  of  it  reniaina ;  not  **  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot "  if 
now  to  be  found;  but  itg  supposed  site  was  pointed  out  to 
^Bie  on  grouud  now  occupied  by  some  old  bams  or  granarieSy 
KlMdiW^een  the  Capitoline  and  the  Palatiue  Hills. 
^     It  waa  there,  then,  I  iuternally  exclaimed,  that  the  thnn* 
ders  of  Cicero's  eloquence  burst  forth  to  a  people  yet  un- 
degenerated  from  their  ancient  iame,  and  capable  of  feeling 
the  virtue  they  inspired; — it  was  there,  in  the  latter  days, 
-  lie  roused  so  often  the  limjg^iishiug  spark  of  patriotism — and 
it  was  there,  at  the  close  of  his  memorable  CoQ^olship,  upon 
being  commonded  by  the  envious  Tribune  not  to  speak,  out 
to  restrict  himself  to  the  oath  required  of  every  uonsul  on 
resigning  his  office — that,  instead  of  swearing,  as  usual,  that 
he  hiid  faithfully  discharged  his  truBt— he  made  the  solemn 
protefftatiouj  *  that  he  had  saved  the  repubhc  and  the  city 
m>m  minr  while  the  Homan  people,  who  filled  the  Forum, 
called  the  gods   to  witness  its  truth  in  an  adjuration  as 
solemn  as  his  own,  and  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  rapturous 
applaueo.* 

It  waa  there,  too,  on  that  very  Eostmm,  where  his  all 
persuasive  eloquence  had  so  often  moved  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  made  the  tyrants  tremble,  that  his 
head  and  hands  were  scomlully  aflised,  after  his  inhimian 
murder  by  MArk  Anthony,  to  revenge  the  writing  of  the 
Philippics. 

But  the  unbought,  and  then  nn prostituted  title  of  Pater 

Tat^rice,  which  he  received  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  far 

outvalued  the  crovra  with  wliich  that  traitor  would  have 

encircled  the  brows  of  the  tyrant  who  souglit  to  enslave  it. 

^       I  seated  myself  on  the  ft^gment  of  a  broken  column  at  the 

pl^  base  of  the  Temple  of  Concord*  and  as  1  ga^ed  on  the  ruins 

*  Vide  MmDLETON's  Life  of  Cicero. 
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aroniid  me,  the  remembranoe  of  tHe  scenes  tHeir  early  pride 
had  witnessed,  th^  long  lapse  of  ages  and  the  fall  of  tyrants 
that  haye  since  intervened,  the  contrast  of  past  sreatnesa 
with  present  degradation,  of  ancient  virtue  and  £reeaom,with 
existing  moral  debasement  and  slavery — ^forced  on  my  mind, 
with  deeper  conviction,  the  eternal  truth,  confirmed  by  the 
voice  of  ages — ^that  man  is  great  and  prosperous  only  while 
he  is  free ;  that  true  glory  does  not  consist  in  the  mere 
possession  of  unbound^  power  or  extended  empire,  but  iu 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  justice,  and  civilization;  that 
while  it  is  denied  to  the  wanton  conqueror  of  the  world  and 
the  despotic  master  of  milHons,  whose  laurels  are  reddened 
with  the  blood  of  his  feUow-creatures,  and  whose  steps  have 
trampled  upon  their  rights,  it  is  the  meed  of  the  enlightened 
statesman  and  disint^sted  patriot,  whose  counsels  have 
crowned  them  with  peace  ana  honour,  and  whose  exertions 
have  confirmed  their  liberties :  and,  finally,  that  the  memoiy 
of  long  successions  of  imperial  tyrants,  from  C»sar  to 
Buonaparte,  must  fade  before  the  fame  of  Cicero  I 

Sut  1  must  restrain  my  pen,  and  tell  you,  not  what  I  felt, 
but  what  I  saw. 

Immediately  at  the  base  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  stands  the 
Triimiphal  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  It  is  built  of  marble, 
but  so  changed  and  darkened  by  time,  that  the  eye  does  not 
easily  give  credit  to  the  richness  of  the  materials.  Accord- 
ing to  the  general  plan  of  these  structures,  it  is  composed  of 
one  large  and  two  ranaller  arches,  with  an  entablature 
supported  by  four  Corinthian  columns,  backed  by  as  many 
pilasters.  The  whole  building  is  adorned  with  sculpture  in 
has  relief,  representing  the  triumphs  of  Severus  over  the 
Parthians,  &c.,  the  luie  execution  of  which  betrays  the  de- 
clining state  of  the  arts  at  the  period  of  that  Emperor's 
reign. 

At  some  little  distance  from  this  arch,  and  at  the  very  base 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  or  rather  upon  it,  stand  three  fluted 
Corinthian  columns,  of  Grecian  marble,  of  far  superior  archi- 
tecture, which  formed  the  comer  of  the  magnificent  portico 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  erected  by  Augustus  to 
Jove  the  Thunderer,  in  grateful  commemoration  of  ms  escape 
from  lightning,  in  returniug  from  Spain,  when  a  slave  was 
killed  by  the  side  of  his  Utter.    The  frieze  is  beautifully 
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Bculptured  in  bas  relief^  with  instruments  of  Pa^an  sacrifice. 
In  front  of  it  stands  a  solitary  marble  CorintEian  column, 
which  was  erected  by  the  Exarch  Smaragdos  to  the  Emperor 
Phocas. 

We  turn  from  this  monument  of  a  barbarized  age  to  the 
three  beautiM  columns  I  have  already  mentioned — the  ruins 
oi  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator — ^the  first  temple  which  was 
vowed  to  the  gods  m  Eome,*  and  one  of  the  most  beautiM 
vestiges  of  antiquity  that  have  survived  the  wreck  of  ages. 
They  are  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  Parian  marble,  and 
still  support  a  firagment  of  their  own  appropriate  entablature. 
EragHe  as  they  are,  and  sustained  only  by  connecting  bands 
of  iron,  their  perfect  symmetry  and  just  proportion  strike 
every  beholder  with  admiration. 

In  ear  these  beautiful  columns  stands  a  high  broken  brick 
wall,  supposed  to  be  the  remains — ^the  sole  remains — of  the 
Eoman  Curia,  or  Senate-house,  of  which  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Liberatrice  now  occupies  the  site. 

The  structures  of  modem  days  that  have  obtruded  them- 
selves here,  as  if  to  court  a  comparison  with  those  eloquent 
mementos  of  departed  greatness,  afford  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  present,  and  the  grandeur  of  ancient 
times  in  Bome. 

I  happened  to  be  looking — ^not  without  some  contempt — 
at  a  frightful  church  on  ttie  other  side  of  the  Eorum,  when 
our  lacquey  gravely  favoured  me  with  the  gratuitous  infor- 
mation, that  it  was  the  Temple  of  Saturn !  I  was  still  more 
amused  to  find  that,  on  the  strength  of  an  old  tottering  brick 
wall,  which  forms  its  front,  Vasi  pronounces  this  old  hole, 
which  nobody  but  an  antiquary  would  ever  have  suspected  of 
being  a^  thing  better  than  a  bam,  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
famous  Basilica  of  Paulus  JEmiHus,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
works  of  EepubHcan  Eome ! 

Consigning  Yasi's  lucubrations  to  the  care  of  the  lacquey, 
as  fit  company  for  each  other,  I  troubled  myself  no  further 
with  their  antiquarian  lore. 

"We  passed  along  to  the  Colosseum  by  the  now  unmarked 
track  of  the  Tia  Sacra,  immediately  in  front  of  a  row  of  mean- 

*  It  was  vowed  by  Somulus,  in  the  engagement  with  the  Sabines, 
when  his  men  were  driven  back ;  but  rallied  at  his  vow,  and  gained  the 
victory.     Vide  Lmr,  lib.  i.  dec.  1. 
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looking  brick  cliurclies,  wUch  boxmd  tlie  eastern  side  of  tke 
Eorum,  all  of  which  are  said  to  occupy  the  sites  of  ancient 
temples,  although  no  remains  of  them  are  now  to  be  seen, 
excepting  the  fine  marble  Corinthian  portico  of  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina;  and  even  this  noble  piece  of  ancient 
architecture  is  disfigured  by  a  church  of  unnvalled  ugliness, 
built  within  it,  which  is  now  shut  up,  and  ought  to  be  pulled 
down. 

Farther  on,  we  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  three  vaiQted  arches 
and  scattered  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  built  by 
Yespasian,  at  the  close  of  the  Judaic  war,  upon  the  site  of 
the  portico,  and  with  part  of  the  ruins  of  Nero's  Gk)lden 
House,  which  he  demoushed,  as  too  vast  and  costly  for  the 
habitation  of  a  mortal.  It  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
temples  of  antiquity.  Its  richness  roused  the  admiration 
even  of  a  Persian  monarch ;  and  its  beauty  was  extolled  by 
the  refined  taste  of  PUny.  But  nothing  now  remains  of  ite 
former  grandeur. 

Crossing  over  to  the  opposite  side,  beneath  the  broken 
and  defaced  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  feat  tottering  to  its  fall, 
but  beautiful  even  in  decay,  we  beheld  the  grandest  •remains 
of  antiquity  in  the  world — ^the  majestic  ruius  of  the  mighty 
Colosseum.  No  relic  of  former  greatness — ^no  monument  of 
himian  power — ^no  memorial  of  ages  that  are  fled,  ever  spoke 
BO  forcibly  to  the  heart,  or  awakened  feelings  so  powerful 
and  unutterable.  The  art  of  the  painter,  or  the  strains  of 
the  poet,  might  avail,  in  some  degree,  to  give  you  a  fiaont 
image  of  the  Colosseum — ^but  how  can  I  hope,  by  mere 
description,  to  give  you  any  idea  of  its  lofiy  majesty  and 
ruined  grandeur  ?  How  convey  to  your  mind  the  sense  of 
its  beautiful  proportions,  its  simplicity,  its  harmony,  and  its 
grandeur;  of  the  regular  gradations  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  orders,  that  support  its  graceful  ranges  of  Ghrecian 
*  arcades ;  of  the  rich  hues  with  which  Time  has  overspre^  its 
massy  walls,  and  of  all  that  is  whpUy  indescribable  in  its 
powerftil  effect  on  the  eye,  the  mind,  and  the  imagination  ? 

It  stands  exactly  where  you  would  wish  it  to  stand — ^far 
from  modem  Eome,  her  streets,  her  churches,  her  palaces, 
and  her  population,  alone  in  its  solitary  grandeur,  and 
surroundea  only  with  the  ruius  of  the  Imperial  City.  On 
one  side,  the  magnificent  Triumphal  Arch  of  Constantino 

Toi..  !•  a 
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jtill  stands  in  imdiminislied  beauty,  adorned  with  the  spoils 
mid  the  trophies  of  better  times.  Above  it  rises  the  Palatine 
Hill,  overshadowed  by  aged  evergreens,  and  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Cesars.  At  its  southern  base, 
extends  the  long  line  of  the  Via  UriamphaUs,  crossed  with  the 
lofty  arches  that  once  bore  the  Claudian  waters  to  Nero's 
Oolden  House.  Behind  it  appears  the  dark  ridge  of  the 
Coelian  Mount,  covered  with  the  majestic  remains  of  ruined 
aqueducts,  with  mouldering  walls  and  substructions,  the  very 
purpose  of  which  is  unknown;  and  on  its  height,  amidst 
deep  groves  of  melancholy  cypress,  stand  the  quiet  towers  of 
the  Convent  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Colosseum,  vestiges  of  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  and  the  weed-covered  summit  of  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  are  indistinctly  seen ;  and  on  a  gentle  eminence,  be- 
tween the  Colosseum  and  the  Forum,  appear  the  remains  of 
the  double  Temple  of  Venus  and  Eome,  the  richly  orna- 
mented roof  of  which  still  hangs  over  the  vacant  altar-pieee 
of  the  dethroned  deities.  Around  it  are  widely  strewed,  ia 
every  direction,  huge  fragments  of  colossal  srauite  columns, 
half-buried  in  the  eart^  whose  gigantic  shafts,  it  would 
almost  seem,  no  human  power  coma  have  broken,  and  that 
this  scene  of  tremendous  ruin  must  have  been  the  work  of 
the  vengeful  gods,  whose  glitteriug  fane  lies  here  over- 
thrown. 

"We  walked  round  the  vast  circle  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
In  no  part  haa  it  been  completely  broken  through,  but  in 
only  a  small  segment  is  the  external  elevation  preserved 
entire.  On  this  is  still  affixed  the  cross  placed  there  by 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  who,  by  proclaiining  the  Colos- 
seum to  be  consecrated  ground,  haUowed  by  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs,  saved  it  from  the  total  demolition  to  which  it  was 
rapidly  hastening,  and  merited  the  gratitude  of  posterity.. 
That  there  ever  should  have  been  martyrs,  one  cannot  but 
most  seriously  lament;  but  since  they  were  to  be  martyred 
somewhere,  I  hope  it  is  no  great  sin  to  rejoice  that  they 
were  sacrificed  here  rather  than  in  any  other  place;  and 
most  fervently  do  I  deplore  the  cold-hearted  insensibility  of 
former  Popes,  in  not  recalling  their  sufferings  before  the 
work  of  destioiction  had  advanced  so  far.  Had  Paul  V. 
consecrated  the  Colosseum  to  i&eir  memory  instead  of  puE- 
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ing  it  down  to  'build  His  huge  palaces,  how  we  should  have 
venerated  Imn  for  such  an  act  of  piety! 

In  the  inside,  the  destruction  is  more  complete.  The 
marble  seats  are  aU  torn  away;  the  steps  and  the  vomitories 
overthrown,  and  the  sloping  walls  and  broken  arches  which 
once  supported  them,  are  now  overgrown  with  every  wild 
imd  melancholy  weed,  waving  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  deso- 
lation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  grass-grown  arena  stands  a  huge 
black  cross,  which  liberally  promises  two  hundred  days'  indul- 

fence  to  every  person  who  kisses  it,  (heretics  hot  included, 
presume);  and  many  were  the  kisses  we  saw  bestowed 
upon  it; — ^no  wonder,  indeed!  The  pious  persons  who  sa- 
luted it,  afterwards  applied  their  foreheads  and  chins  to  it  in 
a  manner  which  they  seemed  to  feel  highly  comfortable  and 
consolatory. 

The  French — ^who  perhaps  did  not  expect  to  profit  by  its 
indulgences — showed  it  no  indulgence  on  their  part,  but 
took  the  liberty  to  knock  it  down;  remorselessly  depriving 
the  Eomans  of  the  benefit  of  two  hundred  days  or  indul- 
gence, for  which  they  certainly  deserved  to  be  condemned 
themselves  without  benefit  of  clergy.  They  abo  carried  ofi^ 
at  the  same  time,  the  pictured  representations  of  the  four- 
teen s.tages  of  Christ's  pilgrimage  under  the  cross,  which  are 
again  reinstated  in  theur  ancient  honours,  and  stand  round 
the  beautiful  elliptical  arena,  grievously  offending  the  Pro- 
testant eye  of  ta!ste,  however  they  may  rejoice  the  Eoman 
Catholic  spirit  of  pi^tv. 

There  are  other  of  their  improvements  which  have  been 
suffered  to  remain,  that  we  would  rather  have  seen  removed. 
Erench  taste  has  formed  a  little  public  garden  at  the  very 
base  of  the  Colosseum,  so  wofully  mispLw^d,  that  even  I, 
notwithstanding  my  natural  passion  for  flowers,  longed  to 
grub  them  aU  up  by  the  roots,  to  carry  off  every  vestige  of 
the  trim  paling,  and  bring  desisruction  upon  all  the  smooth 
gravel  walks. 

We  ascended,  by  a  temporary,  wooden  staircase,  to  the 
highest  practicable  point  of  the  edifice — ^traversed  the  cir- 
dmg  corridors,  and  caught,  through  the  opening  arches, 
glimpses  of  the  scattered  ruins,  the  dark  pme  trees,  and 
purple  hills  of  the  distant  country,  forming  pictures  of  ever- 
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varying  beauty  and  interest.  We  looked  down  on  the  va-at 
arena;  its  loneliness  and  silence  were  only  broken  by  some 
Capuchin  friars  kneeling  before  the  representations  of  our 
Saviour's  last  suffering  pilgrimage,  and  muttering  their  oft- 
repeated  prayer  as  they  told  their  beads. 

What  solitude  and  desertion!  What  a  change  from  the 
day  that  Titus  dedicated  it  by  the  slaughter  of  five  thousand 
wild  beasts,  and  the  savage  combats  of  gladiators;  whea 
Eoman  giallies  rode  in  its  ample  arena  in  aU  the  counterfeit 
confrision  of  a  mock  naval  fight;  and  when  shouts  of  accla- 
mation rent  the  air  from  a  hundred  thousand  voices  at 
once!  On  that  wide  arena,  so  often  deep  in  blood,  were  now 
only  to  be  seen  the  symbols  and  the  worship  of  a  religion 
then  unknown,  but  which,  even  in  its  most  corrupted  state, 
has  banished  from  the  earth  the  fiend-like  sports  and  bar- 
barous sacrifices  that  disgraced  human  nature.  Well  may 
we  call  this  amphitheatre  the  School  of  Cruelty!  When  we 
reflect  that  the  infliction  of  torture  was  here  enjoyment — 
that  murder  was  practised  for  recreation — ^that  the  siffual* 
was  deliberately  given  for  the  butchery  of  a  disarmed  and 
bleeding  suppliant — ^that  even  woman's  pitifiil  nature  feasted 
on  the  writnmg  gladiator's  last  agonies — and  that  the  shouts 
of  savage  joy  with  which  these  walls  so  often  re-echoed,  were 
called  forth  by  his  dying  groans; — shall  we  not  be  tempted 
to  think  men  demons,  siuce  they  could  find  delight  in  horrors 
such  as  these? 

The  clear  blue  sky,  in  calm  repose  above  our  heads, 
breathed  its  serenity  into  our  imnds.  The  glorious  sun  shed 
its  beams  of  brightness  on  these  walls  with  undiminished 
splendour.  Nature  was  unchanged — ^but  we  stood  amidst 
tne  ruins  of  that  proud  fabric,  which  man  had  destined  fop 
eternity.  All  had  passed  away — ^the  conquerors,  the  vic- 
tims, the  imperial  tyrants,  the  slavish  multitudes;  all  the 
successive  generations  that  had  rejoiced  and  triumphed,  and 
bled  and  suffered  here.  Their  name,  their  language,  their 
religion,  had  vanished — ^their  inhuman  sports  were  forgotten, 
and  they  were  in  the  dust. 

*  The  life  of  the  yanqnished  combatant  depended  on  the  will  of  the 
people.  If  they  turned  down  the  thumb,  {poUicem  premere,)  he  was 
spared;  if  they  turned  it  up,  (poUicem  vertere,)  he  was  murdered. 
Vide  Pliny,  lib.  xxviiL  c.  2.  §  5.    Juv.  Sat  III.  86, 
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Eut  let  me  restrain  myself.  Meditation  liere  is  inex- 
haustible, but  to  others,  our  own  meditations  can  rarely  be 
interestiQg.  There  is  a  charm  ia  these  magnificent  ruins, 
powerftil  but  indefinable,  which  every  mind  of  reflection  and 
sensibility  must  feel, — and  we  lingered  amongst  them  tOl  the 
day  was  done. 

LETTEE  X. 

View  op  Eomb  ebom  the  Toweb  op  the  Capitol. 

I  left  you  yesterday  at  the  Colosseum.  "We  retraced  our 
way  through  the  Boman  Forum,  now  no  longer,  except  in 
name,  the  Campo  Vaccine,  and  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the 
lofty  Tower  of  the  Capitol.  What  a  prospect  burst  upon 
our  view !  To  the  north,  to  the  east,  and  even  to  the  west, 
the  Modem  City  extends;  but  to  the  south,  Ancient  Eome 
reigns  alone.  The  time-stricken  Mistress  of  the  "World, 
samj  seated  on  her  deserted  hiUs,  amidst  the  ruined  trophies 
of  her  fame,  and  the  mouldering  monuments  of  her  power, 
seems  silently  to  mourn  the  faU.  of  the  city  of  her  greatness. 
On  her  solitude  the  habitations  of  man  have  not  dared  to 
intrude :  no  monuments  of  his  existence  appear,  except  such 
sta  connect  him  with  eternity.  A  few  decaymg  convents  and 
churches,  amongst  which  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran 
stands  proudly  pre-eminent,  are  the  onlv  modem  buildings 
that  meet  the  eye.  From  the  Capitol  (the  ancient  Citadd) 
on  which  we  stand,  we  behold  her  hills,  now  heaped  with 
ruins,  and  shaded  with  the  dark  pine  and  cypress — ^the  wide 
waste  of  the  Campagna — ^the  plain  of  Latium,  bounded  by  its 
storied  mountains,  and  intersected  by  the  far-distant  windmgs 
of  the  yellow  Tiber* — ^the  grass-grown  Forum  at  our  feet, 
with  its  shattered  porticos,  its  fallen  columns,  its  overthrown 
temples,  and  its  triumphal  arches,  fast  mouldering  to  decay 
— ^the  broken  wall  of  the  Senate-house — the  Palatine  Hill, 
which  once  contained  infant  Eome,  now  overspread  with  the 
shapeless  ruins  of  the  palace  of  her  tyrants — ^the  lofty  vaults 
of  the  Temple  of  Peace— the  broken  fragments  of  the  upper 
story  of  the  Baths  of  Titus — ^the  lonely  and  tottering  rum  of 
Minerva  Medica  in  the  distance — ^the  gigantic  circle  of  the 
■Colosseum — ^the  Coelian  Mount,  crowned  with  the  deep  shade 

*  The  plaiii  of  Latinm,  over  which  the  view  from  the  Capitol 
extends,  ia  aaid  to  be  forty  miles  in  diameten 
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of  cypress,  with  broken  arches  of  mighty  aqueducts,  and  the 
crumoling  walls  of  splendid  temples — ^the  massive  ruins  of 
the  Baths  of  CaracaUa,  frowning  m  gloomy  grandeur  on  the 
slope  of  the  further  summit  of  the  Aventine — the  gray  se- 
pulchral Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  backed  by  the  turretted 
walls  of  tne  city — ^the  Tower  of  Cecilia  Metella — ^and,  far 
beyond,  the  long  black  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  marked  by 
mouldering  and  forgotten  tombs — and  rumed  aaueducts 
stretching  over  the  deserted  plain  in  majestic  loneliness  "to 
the  woody  hills  which  terminate  the  view. 

Such  was  the  prospect  that  extended  before  us  to  the  south. 
We  looked  down  upon  every  spot  rendered  sacred  by  the 
early  history  of  Eome,  and  it  was  delightful  to  retrace  tlie 
romantic  events  of  that  heroic  period,  so  dear  to  our  childish 
recollection,  on  the  very  scene  where  they  had  happened. 
There,  beneath  the  northern  base  of  the  Palatine,  the  little 
Church  of  St.  Toto,  or  St.  Theodore,  which  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Eomulus,  marks  the  spot  where  the  twins 
were  exposed,  and  suckled  by  the  wolf,  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  Mcu8  Buminalis, 

Fpon  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  rises  immediately  behind  it, 
Eomulus  was  stationed,  while  Eemus  stood  on  tne  opposite 
height  of  the  Aventine,  on  the  eventful  day  when  they  met 
to  watch  for  the  augury  that  was  to  determine  their  supre- 
macy;  and  when  the  sword  had  confirmed  the  decree  of  late, 
and  the  victor  had  murdered  his  brother,  it  was  upon  the 
Palatine  that  he  built  Eome,  and  encircled  that  city  of  straw- 
roofed  cottages  with  Inud  walls.  It  was  upon  the  Capitol, 
the  very  spot  where  we  are  now  standing,  that  he  erected 
and  fortified  his  citadel.  It  was  in  the  valley  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  at  the  celebration  of  the  games  of 
Neptune,  that  he  and  his  companions  in  arms  carried  off  tho 
Sabine  women;  and  after  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia  had  ad- 
mitted the  Sabine  army  into  the  citadel,  it  was  in  the  plain 
of  the  Eoman  Forum,  nnmediately  below  us,  that  the  battle 
was  fought  between  the  ravishers  and  their  foes,  which  was 
so  theatrically  terminated  by  the  wives  and  daughters  rushing 
in  between  their  husbands  and  fathers. 

The  Via  Sacra  was  the  path  the  two  nations  trod,  after 
peace  was  established,  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Capitol, 
where  Tatius,  the  Sabine  King,  thenceforward  held  his  regal 
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Beat.  The  Tia  Saera  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from 
tlie  oaths  taken  on  this  occasion  to  observe  the  treaty,  or  the 
execrations  uttered  against  those  who  infringed  it,  and  not, 
as  I  had  always  ignorantlj  imagined^  merelj  &om  beine;  the 
sacred  way  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Mazunus, 
which  then  was  not  built.  "We  trisu^ed  its  now  buried  line, 
once  tracked  by  the  triumphal  car  of  many  a  victorious  chie^ 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  and  be- 
neath the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  But  where  could  we 
torn,  that  remembrance  did  not  speak  to  us  of  departed  glory  ? 

To  the  west,  the  Tiber,  sweepmg  round  the  base  of  Mount 
Aventine,  whose  deserted  height  is  now  crowned  only  with, 
ruinous  convents,  and  with  the  viUa  of  a  barbarian  King,* 
rolls  on  its  lonely  and  desolate  course  through  the  swampy 
plain.  Some  faint  traces  still  mark  where  its  flood  was  once 
crossed  by  the  Font  Sublicius,  on  which  the  single  valour  of 
Horatius  Coeles  stopped  the  progress  of  the  whole  Etruscan 
army,  and  saved  his  country  from  subjugation. 

Nearly  apposite  are  the  quays  and  magazines  of  the  Bipa 
Grande,  the  modem  port  of  Biome,  where  not  a  single  vessel 
now  appears  to  bear  the  treasures  of  conanerce  to  the  ancient 
emporium  of  the  world.  Higher  up  is  the  Sacred  Island  of 
the  Tiber,  dedicated  to  Escu&pius,  formed,  if  tradition  may 
be  believed,  by  the  collected  harvests  of  Tarquin,  which  were 
thrown  into  the  stream  on  his  expulsion  by  the  indignant 
Bomans,  who  disdained  to  eat  the  contaminated  bread  of  the 
tyrant. 

On  this  side  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  is  the  Tarpeian  Bock, 
fraught  with  so  many  interesting  recollections ;  it  is  almost 
impiediately  below  us,  but  hid  from  view  by  the  mean  hovels 
that  are  crowded  upon  it.  Nearly  at  its  base,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Forum  Boanum,  we  look  down  upon  the  ancient  arch 
of  Janus,  on  whose  gray  walls,  overgrown  with  ivy,  the 
thM^kly  tangled  weeds  are  waving  in  wild  luxuriance.  Be- 
yond the  Tiber,  and  washed  by  its  waters,  the  long  summit 
of  Mount  Janiculum  (the  fabled  abode  of  Janus,  and  the 
real  burial-place  of  Numa)  bounds  the  view,  now  covered 
with  churches,  groves,  gardens,  and  villas.  Farther  to  the 
north,  and  proucQy  towermg  above  the  undistinguished  crowd 
of  meaner  cupolas,  we  behold  the  lofty  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 

*  The  abdicated  King  of  Spain,  Charles  lY.,  then  (in  1817)  resident 
ai  Borne. 
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crowning  the  immense  pile  of  tlie  Vatican ;  tlie  Castle  St. 
Angelo,  once  the  imperial  tomb  of  Hadrian ;  the  pine-covered 
height  of  Monte  Mario ;  and  the  Pincian  HiU,  once  crowded 
with  the  yillas  of  Eoman  citizens,  but  now  bearing  on  its 
summit  only  the  solitary  church  and  convent  of  the  Trinity 
de'  Monti,  the  name  of  which  it  has  received. 

Till  the  time  of  Aurelian,  neither  Mount  Janiculum,  nor 
the  Pincian  Hill,  were  enclosed  in  the  waUs  of  Bome,  nor 
included  in  the  sacred  circle  of  her  Seven  Hills.  Of  these, 
now  degraded  in  their  elevation  as  much  as  in  their  fEune, 
two  only,  the  Quirinal  and  the  Yiminal,  are  populous.  The 
rest  are  nearly,  or  totally  deserted.  The  Capitol,  excepting 
some  wretched  hovels,  boasts  few  human  habitations.  Tb 
the  south,  the  Palatine,  the  Coelian,  and  the  Aventine,  are 
abandoned  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  or  modem  days.  The 
Esquiline,  on  the  south-east,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  on  its  summit,  and  the 
Baths  of  Titus  at  its  base.  On  the  east,  the  Quirinal,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Bomulus 
Quirinus,  is  now  crowned  with  the  Pope's  Palace,  and 
covered  with  streets  and  palaces ;  and  the  invisible  Viminal, 
which  stands,  or  used  to  stand,  between  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Esquiline,  must  also  be  covered  with  houses ;  but  it  eludes 
all  search,  and  cannot  now  be  traced.  But  Bome — modem 
Bome  I  mean — ^lies  principally  to  the  north,  extending  fep 
over  the  ancient  plain  of  the  Campus  Martins,  with  "her 
gorgeous  -domes  and  spacious  palaces."  From  amidst  these 
upstart  structures  of  degenerate  days,  the  triumphal  columns 
of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  of  Trajan,  proudly  rise,  bearing 
on  their  tops  the  bronze  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pau£ 
instead  of  tnose  of  the  martM  Emperors ;  though  these  war- 
like trophies  do  not  seem  a  very  appropriate  pedestal  for  the 
Apostles  of  Peace. 

Near  the  column  of  Trajan  appears  a  part  of  the  solid 
wall  of  the  Fwum  of  Nerva,  in  which  are  the  beautiful 
remains  of  his  temple.  To  the  north,  the  distant  prospect 
is  bounded  by  the  insulated  classic  height  of  Mount  Soracte, 
which  rises  m)m  the  plain,  not  as  immortalized  in  the  strains 
of  Horace,  white  with  the  snows  of  winter,*  but  green,  as  if 

*  Yides,  ut  alta  stet  nive  candldum 
Boracte,  &c  Hobat.  Car.  1.  Ode  Ix. 
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clad  in  the  soft  verdure  of  spring.  Its  name  is  now  cor- 
rupted from  Soracte,  to  the  imaginary  Saint  Create,  by  the 
same  senseless  superstition  that  dooms  a  number  of  un- 
fortunate females  to  reluctant  penitence  and  hopeless  impri- 
sonment, in  four  Convents  on  its  bleak  summit,  in  all  the 
lingering  horrors  of  a  living  death. 

To  the  east,  jGor  beyona  the  deep  groves  of  pine  which 
shelter  the  Eternal  City,  across  the  deserted  Campagna  and 
on  the  green  sides  of  the  Sabine  hills,  rests  many  a  famed 
and  classic  spot :  the  white  houses  of  Palestrina,  the  ancient 
PrsDueste,  where  stood  the  great  Temple  of  Fortune,  catch 
the  eye;  and,  embosomed  m  olive  groves,  appears  Tivoli, 
once  Tibur,  the  chosen  retreat  of  Eome's  immortal  patriots 
and  philosophers, — of  her  poets  and  her  emperors ; — ^where 
Horace,  and  MecsBuas,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Augustus  and 
Hadrian,  sought  a  retirement  that  was  embellished  by  the 
charms  of  taste,  literature,  and  the  muses.  In  the  plain 
between  these  two  hills,  a  small,  still,  glassy  lake,  marks  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Ga.bii. 

Purther  to  the  south  appear  the  dark  sides  of  Monte 
Algido,  covered  with  untrodden  woods,  the  noted  haunt  of 
banditti;  the  graceful  height  of  Prascati,  where  stood  the 
famed  Tusculan  villa  of  Cicero,  now  spotted  with  the  white 
villas  of  the  modem  patrician  Eomans,  embosomed  in  groves 
of  pine ;  and  the  last  and  loftiest  of  that  beautiful  chain  of 
woody  hills  that  bound  the  southern  horizon — Monte  Cave, 
the  ancient  Alban  Mount,  rises  from  the  plain  against  the 
clear  blue  sky,  with  the  town  of  Albano  on  the  little  declivity 
at  its  western  base.  Its  sununit,  once  crowned  with  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  is  now  occupied  by  a  convent  of 
mendicant  friars ;  and  where  the  Feri€d  Latinw  were  held — 
where  the  conquerors  of  the  world  wound  in  triumph  up  the 
steep,  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  god  and  father  of  the  Latin 
tribes — a  few  bla<;k  crosses  mark  the  path  to  the  abode  of 
superstition,  and  daring  banditti  infest  its  deep  woods,  or 
lurk  in  its  hidden  caves. 

There,  too,  near  its  base,  was  the  ancient  seat  of  Alba,  the 
Trojan  town,  the  mother  of  Bome. 

To  the  east,  far  above  the  range  of  the  Sabine  hills,  rise 
the  peaked  summits  of  the  distant  Apennines,  glittering  in 
all  the  snows  of  winter. 
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I  turned  from  Borne — ^from  its  towers,  its  palaces,  and 
even  its  ruins — ^to  the  classic  mountoiDs  that  bounded  the 
blue  horizon,  and  felt  that,  however  the  £rail  and  transient 
structures  of  man  may  change  or  fall,  the  eternal  features 
of  nature  are  for  ever  the  same ;  that  if  the  temples  and 
moulderiag  fabrics  at  my  feet,  were  not  those  on  wnich  the 
immortal  spirits  of  the  dead  had  lived  and  acted — ^at  least, 
their  eyes.  Eke  mine,  had  rested  on  the  same  hills,  beheld  the 
same  wide  extended  plain  beaming  iu  its  noon-tide  beautr, 
and  watched  the  wanderings  of  the  same  stream,  as  it  slowly 
bears  its  lonely  and  desolate  course  to  the  ocean.  Their 
feet,  too,  had  sought  that  now  abandoned  shore,  where,  in 
their  blissful  retreat,  Eome's  greatest  philosophers  did  not 
disdain  "to  count  the  ceaseless  biUow.  *  It  is  this  which 
gives  enchantment  to  the  scene,  and  stirs  our  hearts  within 
us,  as  we  fondly  liuger  over  every  object  consecrated  by  the 
memory  of  the  mighty  spirits  who  nave  passed  away,  and 
ding  to  every  wreck  of  the  times  that  are  fled  for  ever.  It 
is  this  which  gives  to  Eome,  and  to  its  classic  scenes,  that- 
powerful  and  imdefinable  charm  which  seizes  on  everv  mind 
of  sensibility,  and  makes  their  remembrance  live  within  the 
heart  whilst  life  and  feeling  animate  it ;  and  even  in  distant 
regions,  and  through  long  succeeding  years,  be  fondly 
cherished  there. 

For  this  was  the  theatre  of  the  world  in  its  spring  of  youth 
and  vigour.  It  was  the  school  of  man,  where  he  passed  from 
infancy  to  maturity.  That  season  has  gone  by — ^his  strength 
has  decayed — ^he  has  fallen  into  old  age.  Nor  time  itself, 
nor  fate,  can  make  another  Eome.  The  Phoenix  shall  never 
rise  from  its  ashes, — "  Some  is  no  more  !'* 

*  Vide  Cicero's  Letters.  It  was  also  a  fiivoorite  recreation  of 
Scipio's  to  gather  shells  and  pebbles  as  he  wandered  with  Lselius  on  the 
seashore. 
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LETTBE  XI.— Tm  Vatioak. 

I  HATE  seen  the  Vatican !  But  how  shall  I  express  the 
delight,  the  admiration,  the  overpowering  astonishment 
which  filled  my  mind !  How  describe  the  extent  and  the 
splendour  of  that  almost  interminable  succession  of  length- 
ening galleries  and  marble  halls,  whose  pictured  roofs^ 
mosaic  pavements,  majestic  columns,  and  murmuring  foun^ 
tains  far  surpass  even  the  gorgeous  dreams  of  Eastern  magni* 
ficenoe,  and  are  peopled  with  such  breathing  forms  of  beauty 
and  of  grace,  as  deign  only  to  visit  the  rapt  DEoicy  of  the 
poet,  and  seem  to  have  descended  here  from  happier  worlds ! 

Some  has  become  the  heir  of  time.  Her  rich  inheritance 
is  the  accumulated  creations  of  gifted  genius^ — ^the  best 
legacT  that  departed  ages  have  bequeathed  to  the  world, — 
and  here  they  are  concentered  in  the  treasury  of  the  fine 
arts,  the  temple  of  taste,  the  consecrated  seat  o£  the  muses ! 
You  think  I  rave.  But  it  is  not  mere  ordinary  grandeur  or 
costly  magnificence  that  has  transported  me  thus.  The 
splendour  of  palaces  may  be  rivalled,  and  the  maffnitude  of 
temples  imitated ;  but  the  labour  and  wealth  of  me  united 
world  would  fiul  to  produce  another  Vatican ; — ^for  its  beauty 
is  inimitable,  and  its  treasures  unpurchaseable. 

It  will,  I  perceive,  be  some  time  before  my  mind  can  be 
calmed  and  sobered  down  to  the  investigation  or  enjovment 
of  these  miracles  of  art, — or,  as  I  know  you  will  say,  Defore 
I  recover  my  senses.  At  present  I  am  in  a  delirium  of  ad- 
miration, and  revel  among  this  inexhaustible  store  of  trea- 
sures, intoxicated  with  the  sight — ^as  a  miser,  on  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  unexpected  weaKh,  at  first  only  gloats  over  the 
glittering  heaps,  and  has  not  for  some  time  composure  enough 
to  examine  his  riches. 

Its  ceilings  richly  painted  in  fresco— its  pictured  pave- 
ments of  ancient  mosaic — its  magnificent  sates  of  bronze — 
its  polished  columns  of  ancient  porphyry,  the  splendid  spoils 
of  the  ruins  of  Imperial  Bome-7-its  endless  accumulation  of 
Grecian  marbles,  Egyptian  granites,  and  Oriental  alabasters, 
the  very  names  of  which  are  unknown  in  Transalpine  lands,, 
^ts  bewildering  extent,  and  prodigality  of  magnificence, — 
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but,  above  all,  its  amazlii^  treasures  of  sculpture, — have  so 
conned  my  senses,  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  m  its  reality, 
and  am  almost  ready  to  ask  myself^  if  it  is  not  all  a  dream? 
But  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  some  account  of  what  I 
I  have  seen,  and  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  is  not  enough 
to  turn  wiser  heads  than  mine. 

I  had  heard  firom  my  cradle  of  St.  Peter's :  it  had  been 
my  imaginary  standard  of  aU.  that  was  cfreatest  and  most 
wonderml  in  the  works  of  man.  But  of  the  Vatican — ex- 
cept of  its  now  dormant  thunders — ^I  knew  nothing,  and  it 
stood  in  my  fancy  only  as  the  gloomy  and  hateM  residence 
of  a  bigotted  and  imperious  Pontiff.  The  gallery  of  Flo- 
rence was  consecrated  to  my  mind,  as  the  chosen  repository 
of  the  choicest  monuments  of  ancient  art,  of  revived  taste, 
and  classic  elegance.  But  I  had  scarcely  heard  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  which,  though  incom- 
parably superior,  has,  perhaps  from  its  more  recent  formation, 
never  attained  the  same  popular  fame;  and  thus  its  tran- 
scendent wonders  burst  upom  me  with  all  the  delightful 
charm  of  unexpectedness. 

The  exterior  of  the  Vatican  is  not  prepossessing.  It  is  a 
huge  collection  of  odd  buildings  curiously  jumbled  together, 
ML  of  sharp  angles  and  strange  excrescences;  and,  as  some- 
body once  observed,  it  is  not  nke  a  palace,  but  a  company  of 
palaces,  which  seem  to  be  jostling  each  other  in  a  contest 
for  place  or  precedency. 

With  this  view  of  them,  we  ascended  from  the  colonnade 
of  St.  Peter's  into  a  court  of  little  promise,  though  its  triple 
ranges  of  arcades,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Logjfie  di 
Be^aelh,  are  adorned  with  the  designs  of  that  inimitable 
master,  and  painted  by  his  best  pupils.  But  we  stopped  not 
now  to  exanune  them:  we  ascended  a  staircase,  and  passing 
along  one  row  of  the  Loggie,  painted  in  arabesque,  with 
shells,  fancy  patterns,  &c.,  we  entered  the  first  part  of  the 
Museum,  called  the  Museo  CMaroTnonU,  from  tne  name  of 
the  present  Pope,  by  whom  it  was  formed.*  We  traversed 
a  long  gallery,  the  walls  of  which  were  completely  covered 
with  ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the  sculptured  tombs 
of  the  dead;  Among  them  we  observed  a  marble  -Sdicola, 
(or  small  temple,)  dedicated  to  Neptune.     It  is  a  little 

*  Fins  TIL  (Chiaiamonti.) 
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alcove,  scarcely  larger  than  a  niche  for  a  statue,  or  a  watch- 
man's box;  and  precisely  resembles  in  its  form,  as  weU  as 
purpose,  the  recesses  erected  in  such  numbers  by  Soman 
Catholic  piety  at  every  way-side  to  the  Madonna. 

Entering  another  galleiy,  we  passed  through  a  double 
range  of  the  statues  of  Heroes,  Emperors,  and  GK>ds,  among 
which  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  beautiful,  though  headless 
female  figure,  pressing  forward,  her  drapery  blown  back  by 
the  wind,  by  some  supposed  to  be  Minerva;  but  as  there  is 
no  appearance  of  the  ^gis,  others  imagine  it  to  be  Niobe. 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  fine  colossal  seated  statue 
of  Tiberius;*  Demosthenes  with  a  volume  in  his  hand; 
Antonius  Musa,t  the  young  physician  who  saved  the  life  of 
Augustus  by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  as  Esculapius;  For- 
tune,{  crowned  with  her  diadem,  carelessly  turning  the 
globe  at  her  feet  with  her  rudder,  and  bearmg  the  Cornu- 
copia in  her  hand;  and  a  colossal  Hercules,  stretched  upon 
his  lion's  skin. 

The  statues  of  the  Emperors,  except  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  is  always  in  armour,  are  aU  heroic;  that  is,  nude;  with 
the  globe  surmounted  by  a  little  winged  Victory  in  their 
hand. 

We  passed  on,  noticing  only  a  few  of  the  statues,  and 
scarcely  glancing  at  the  busts,  and  bassi  relievi,  and  minuter 
figures  miich  appeared  between  them,  we  ascended  a  flight  of 
stairs,  adorned  with  columns  of  polished  granite,  and  painted 
in  fiesco  by  Daniel  di  Volterra — ^and  found  ourselves,  as  the 
inscription  and  guides  informed  us — in  the  Museo  Pio  Cle- 
mentino,  founded  by  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  and  en- 
larged by  the  late  Pope  Pius  VI.  (Braschi.)  Before  us,  we 
saw  the  fiimous  Torso,§  the  favourite  study  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti.  Although  a  mere  trunk,  without  head, 
arms,  or  legs,  it  must  ever  form  the  model  of  the  sculptor, 
and  the  a£niration  of  every  mind  of  taste.  At  the  first 
glance  its  perfection  may  not  strike  those  unused  to  muti- 
mted  statuary;  but  the  more  it  is  contemplated,  the  more  it 
will  be  admired.  The  bend  of  the  back,  the  curve  of  the 
side,  the  noble  style,  the  easy  commanding  air,  the  majestic 

*  Found  at  Fipenio.  f  Fonnd  at  YeiL 

X  Found  at  Ostia. 
§  Fonnd  at  Some,  in  the  Campo  di  Fiori. 
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figure,  the  tratli  of  nature,  and  faultless  perfection  of  design^ 
haye  perliaps  never  been  equalled.  It  is  seated  on  a  lion's 
skin,  and  is  supposed  to  be  Hercules  in  repose,  and  raised  to 
immortality.*  it  is  inscribed  with  the  sculptor's  name, 
Apollonius  the  Athenian,  who  is  conjectured  to  haye  lived 
about  thQ  year  of  Eome  555,  in  that  reviyed  era  of  the  arts 
which  occurred  immediately  after  the  Eoman  proclamation 
of  liberty  to  Greece  by  Quintus  Flaminius,  and  lasted  during 
the  succeeding  delusiye  gleam  of  freedom  and  prosperity — a 
period  of  about  forty  years. 

Some  beautiful  fragments  of  statuary  are  standing  on  the 
ground  beside  the  sublime  Torso,  remarkable  for  the  fine 
folds  and  ML  of  the  drapery,  which  Saphael  is  said  fre- 
quently to  haye  studied,  liideed,  it  is  evident  that  his 
own  noble  style  of  drapery  was  formed  from  ancient 
sculpture. 

I  lifted  up  my  eyes  from  the  oontomplation  of  those  beau- 


*  The  reader  will  peihape  be  glad  to  see  Winkelmaa'a  admirable 
critidsai  on  the  Torso,  and  thereforOi  to  save  him  the  trouble  (k 
searching  for  its  detached  parts  through  two  quarto  volumes,  I  subjoin 
an  extract  from  it : 

^  Vindication  des  nerfs  et  des  muscles  ou  leur  suppression  absolue, 
est  ce  qui  distingue  un  Hercule  destine  H  combattre  les  monstres  et  les 
brigands,  et  eloign^  encore  du  tenne  de  aes  travauz,  d'Hercule  purifi6 
par  le  feu  des  parties  grossi^res  du  corps,  et  admis  lb  la  jouissance  de 
la  f61icit6  des  immortals.  C'est  ainsi,  par  ezemple,  que  Thomme  se 
reconnoit  Ik  I'Hercule  Famese,  et  le  dieu  Ik  I'Hercule  du  Bely6d^re.-« 
L'Auteur  nous  offre  dans  cet  Hercule  un  corps  id^  au-dessus  de  la 
nature,  ou,  si  Ton  veut,  un  corps  viril  dans  la  perfection  de  I'&ge  et  an- 
deasus  beeoins  corporels.  II  est  reprteent^  sans  aucun  besoin  de  nour- 
riture  ou  de  reparation  de  forces.  Les  veines  y  sent  toutes  invisibles ; 
le  corps  est  fait  pour  jouir  et  non  pour  nourrir.  U  est  rasaassiS  sans 
pl6nitude.— Que  Tartiste  admire  dans  les  contours  de  oe  corps  le  passage 
Buccessif  d'une  forme  &  I'autre,  et  les  tndtfi  mouvans  qui,  comme  les 
ondes,  s'elevent,  s'abaiasent,  se  confondent.  II  trouvera  qu'en  dessinant 
cet  etonnant  morceau,  on  ne  peut  jamais  s'assurer  de  I'avoir  saisi  avec 
exactitude ;  car  la  convexity  dont  on  croit  B»ivre  la  direction  s'^carte 
de  sa  marche,  et  prenant  un  autre  tour,  deroute  I'oeil  et  la  main. 
Les  08  paroissent  rev^tus  d'un  ^piderme  nourri,  les  muscles  sont  char- 
nus  sans  superfluity :  il  n'y  a  point  de  figure  oil  la  chair  soit  aussi  vraie 
que  dans  oelle-cL  L'on  pourroit  dire  que  cet  Hercule  approche  encore 
plus  du  tems  sublime  de  Tart  que  1' Apollon  mdme." — Vide  Hist,  de ' 
I'Art,  liv.  iv.  cap.  ii.  §  50,  and  liv.  vi  cap.  iv.  §  51. 
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tiM  relics  at  my  jEeet,  and  beheld  opposite  to  me  the  famous 
Meleager,  one  of  the  finest  statues  m  the  world.* 

Beside  us  was  the  Sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  the 
great-grandfether  of  Scipio  Africanus.  It  is  of  plain  peperin 
stone,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  sepulchral 
monument  than  this  simple  Doric  tomb.  Such  is  the  chaste 
simplicitj  of  the  form  and  workmanship,  that  it  still  serves  as 
a  model  for  artists.  Does  not  this  seem  to  prove,  that  the 
arts,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Bepublic,  had  attained  a  much 
higher  degree  oi  perfection  than  we  have  been  taught  to 
believe?  An  unknown  laurelled  bust  of  the  same  material, 
sometimes  ascribed  to  the  poet  Ennius,  found  in  the  same 
vault,  is  placed  upon  it;  and  is  surrounded  with  the  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  of  many  of  the  Scinios,  but  not  of  the  con- 
queror of  Hannibal,  whose  ashes  did  not  rest  in  the  tomb  of 
nis  fathers. 

Time  was  not  allowed  me  to  examine  these,  or  anything 
else;  and  I  was  hurried  away,  though  not  till  I  had  stolen  a 
look  at  an  exquisite  pair  of  legs,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Bacchus,  (though  how  that  can  be  proved  I  can't  imagine,) 
which  were  standing  in  a  comer  by  themselves. 

We  next  Altered  an  octagonal  court,  surroimded  with  a 
portico  adorned  with  noble  columns  of  marble,  and  filled  with 
the  most  splendid  monuments  of  ancient  taste.  Statues  and 
bassi  relievi  of  faultless  beautv;  baths  in  which  the  luxu- 
rious Bomans  once  immersed  themselves,  formed  of  ancient 
marbles,  and  everlasting  granites,  but  bright  with  all  the 
polish  and  purity  of  recent  finish ;  sarcophagi  of  Emperors, 
adorned  with  exquisite  sculpture;  votive  altars,  stupendous 
vases;  and  more,  far  more  precious  remains  of  the  arts  and 
splendours  of  antiquity  than  I  can  enumerate,  meet  the  eye 
in  every  direction;  while  the  soothing  music  of  a  fountain, 
the  only  sound  that  is  heard,  re&eshes  the  senses,  and  makes 
silence  harmonious. 

"  Sopro  gli  altri  omamenti  ricchi  e  belli 
Ch'erano  assai  ne  la  gioconda  stanza. 
Vera  una  fonte,  che  per  piu  ruscelli 
Spargea  freschiflsime  acque  in  abbondanza." 

*  Meleager  was  found  at  Borne,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  near  S.  Martini 
di  M«ntL     Tide  Jddrovandi  Statue,  p.  117. 
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Indeed  the  whole  scene  of  the  Vatican  seems  to  have  been 
described  by  Ariosto  in  his  Palace  of  Enchantment, — 

"  L'alte  colonne,  e  1  capitelli  d'oro 
Da  chi  i  gemmati  palchi  eran  sofiblti, 
I  peregrin!  marvi  chi  vi  foro 
Da  dotta  mano  in  yario  forme  BcnltL 
Pittnre  e  g|etti,  e  tant  'altro  lavoro 


Mostran  che  non  bastaro  a  tante  mole 
Di  yenti  re  insieme,  le  ricchezze  sole. 


Leaying  this  court,  in  admiration  of  its  beauty,  though  !\a 
yet  ignorant  of  the  treasures  it  concealed,  we  entered  the 
Hall  of  Animals,  which  is  peopled,  something  like  Noah's 
ark,  with  figures  of  wild  beasts  and  tame,  birds,  fishes  and 
reptiles,  crocodiles  and  men,  ancient  and  modem,  of  aU  kinds 
and  sizes.  Some  of  these  are  admirably  executed.  An  ass's 
head,  (nature  itself,)  a  live  lobster,  and  a  few  more,  parti- 
cularly struck  us  amon^  the  motley  assemblage;  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  close^  the  natural  colours  of  the  animals 
are  imitated  in  the  varie^  of  ancient  marbles. 

We  observed  here,  as  well  as  in  several  other  parts  of  this 
Museum,  the  Sacrifice  of  Mithra,  a  deilr,  whose  worship, 
according  to  Plutarch,  was  first  introduced  into  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Pompey,  but  which  did  not  obtain  much  in  Eome 
until  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
lyiithra  was  oriffinally,  as  the  symbol  of  the  Sun  or  Fire,  the 
great  God  of  the  Persians;  but  after  the  time  of  Zoroaster, 
he  was  adored  as  the  mediator  between  their  Oromasdes  and 
Arimanius, — ^their  Principles  of  Good  and  Evil, — ^their  Qt)d 
and  their  Devil.  He  appears  here  between  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  pressing  one  knee  on  the  back  of  a  prostrate  bull, 
whose  neck  he  pierces  with  a  dagger.  But  the  ancient  Per- 
sians admitted  no  image  of  their  gods,  no  temples,  no  altars;* 
and  aU.  the  sculptured  representations  we  see  of  Mithra,  are 
those  of  the  Eomans,  who  have  accordingly  invested  him 
with  the  Phrygian  cap  and  trowsers,  which  were  the  distin- 
guishing signs  they  gave  to  all  barbarians;  that  is,  to  all 
other  nations  except  their  own  and  the  Greeks. 

The  serpent,  dog,  reptiles,  and  other  mystic  signs  which 

*  Cicer.  de  Leg.  lib.  ii  cap.  26.    Strab.  lib.  xv.  p.  lOai. 
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Burrotind  Mitlira,  hare  been  fully  discussed  m  inimj  learned 
treatises,  to  which,  if  curious,  jou  may  refer.* 

From  the  Hall  of  the  Animals  we  pass  into  another  great 
saloon,  supported  by  columns  of  CHallcHmtico  marble;  at 
one  end  of  which,  wrapt  in  his  pallium,  and  wielding  his 
thunderbolts,  sits  Jupiter,  who  may  in  jsome  sorfc  be  called 
the  father  of  this  Museum,  as  he  was  of  the  gods,  for  his  was 
the  first  statue  that  was  ever  placed  here. 

At  the  other  end,  reclining  m  all  the  abandonment  of  grief^ 
is  the  beautiful  and  sorrowing  statue  of  the  lost  Cleopatra, 
perhaps  the  same  which  was  made  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
Augustus.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  represent  Anadne 
jihbandonata,  but  there  seems  to  be  too  much  of  fulness  in  the 
figure,  and  of  Asiatic  voluptuousness — ^to  accord  with  any- 
thing but  the  Egyptian  Queen;  not  to  mention  the  serpent 
on  the  arm,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  the  bracelet  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent — ^though  why,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  art, 
should  such  an  unmeaning  ornament  be  at  all  introduced  into 
heroic  sculpture  ?  And  why  should  it  not  be  gilt,  as  when 
introduced  into  sculpture  of  any  kind,  bracelets  invariably 
were  ?  It  is  particularly  recorded,  too,  that  Cleopatra  was 
found  after  her  death  in  the  very  attitude  in  which  this  statue 
is  represented,  with  her  right  arm  thrown  back  behind  her 
head.t  According  to  some  writers,  it  represents  the  repose 
of  Venus;  to  others,  a  sleeping  Nymph.  If  it  had  been 
Venus,  she  would  most  prooably  have  been  imrobed;  if  a 
Nymph,  she  would  have  had  her  urn.  It  has  been  also  sup- 
posed to  be  Semele. 

After  Cleopatra,,  the  famous  seated  statues  of  the  two 
Greek  poets — ^though  the  character  of  their  countenances  is 
perhaps  rather  that  of  philosophers, — are  by  far  the  finest  in 
this  noble  hall.     That  of  Menander  is  particidarly  beautiful. 

Of  the  numerous  statues  it  contains,  the  Shepherd  Paris, 
in  his  Phrvgian  cap,  seated  on  a  rock,  with  the  apple  in  his 
hand,  as  it  considering  to  whom  to  ghe  it ;  a  Eoman  lady,  • 
(christened  LiviaJ)  whose  noble  ^gvire  N.  Poussin  delighted 

*  Vandal  De  Antiq.  quin.  et  mann.  P.  deUa  Tona  Monmnent.  Vil 
Aut.  de  Mitbra.  cap.  i.  &c. 

■  t  Vide  Winkelman,  Hist,  de  V  Art.  liv.  vj.  cap^  6,  who  cites  Galen,  ad 
Piflon.  de  Theriaca,  torn.  xiii.  cap.  8,  p..  341,  Edit.  Charter. 

t  Winkelman  maintains  that  the  head  is  modem. 

TOL.  I.  H 
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to  study;  a  beautiful  little  Muse;  a  Diana;  a  basso  relieyo 
of  Micnael  Angelo's,  representing  one  of  the  Medici  raising^ 
virtue  and  expelling  vice;  the  bust  of  Nero,  with  the  laurel 
crown  he  won  at  the  Olympic  games;  the  admirable  busts, 
supposed  to  be  of  Cato  and  Portia,  with  those  of  Julius 
CsBsar,  Hadrian  and  the  beautiful  Antinous,  are  all  that  I 
can  now  remember  to  have  seen  in  my  hasty  progress  through 
this  noble  gallery. 

In  an  adioioing  room,  the  richness,  beauty,  and  delicacy 
of  which  almost  transport  us  into  the  fabled  regions  of  en- 
chantment,, supported  by  columns  and  pilasters  of  trans- 
parent alabaster,  adorned  with  ancient  bassi  relievi  of  ex- 
quisite sculpture,  and  floored  with  the  bright  pictured  mosaics 
of  imperial  palaces,  the  imperishable  colours  of  which  seem 
reflected  in  the  classic  designs  of  the  painted  ceiling  above — 
iu  this  beautiful  chamber  are  arranged,  iu  marble  niches,  the 
famous  Ganymede,  perhaps  the  finest  extant;  the  crouching 
Venus;  the  Faun  of  Hadrian's  villa  iu  MossoAntico,  with  hi^ 
sparkling  eyes,  his  festive  face,  his  pendent  grapes,  his  bas- 
ket, his  pedum,  and  his  goat;  a  beautiful  Bacchante,  fiill  of 
Grrecian  grace;  a  Nymph  of  Diana  bearing  a  torch;  Adonis 
— ^but  if  I  begin  to  particularize  thus,  we  shall  never  get 
through  the  Vaticau.  This  beautiful  little  apartment  is  caUed 
the  Stanza  delle  Masckere,  from  the  ancient  masks  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  mosaic  on  the  floor.  The  view  from 
the  balcony  m  front  of  the  windows,  is  that  which  gave  the 
name  of  Belmdere  to  this  Museum,  and  iu  consequence  to  the 
Apollo,  and  some  of  its  finest  pieces  of  sculpture. 

It  commands  a  prospect  over  the  vale  of  the  Tiber  to  the 
piue-covered  height  of  Monte  Mario;  but  the  hues  which  the 
brilliant  sky  of  Italj  sheds  over  it,  must  be  seen  before  its 
beauty  can  be  imagmed. 

Our  admiration  was  next  called  forth  by  the  HaJl  of  the 
Muses,  who  ^  a  temple  worthy  of  themselves.  The  heavenly 
.  Sisters  are  ranged  around,  seemingly  unconsciously  lost  in  the 
blissM  paradise  of  fancy,  or  touching  their  golden  harps, 
or  burstmg  into  strains  of  unpremeditated  eloquence;  whilst 
Apollo  Mmagetea,  or  more  properly  Outharogdus,  dressed  in 
the  flowing  robes  he  wears  when  he  leads  the  sacred  Nine,  is 
striking  the  lyre  in  the- wrapt  ecstasy  of  inspiration.  These 
invaluable  statues  were  found  in  the  Yilla  Adriana. 
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Between  the  figures  of  theKuses  are  appropriately  ranged 
the  Grecian  Termini  of  the  ancient  poets  and  philosophers — 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Socrates  and  Alcibiades.  The 
fresco  painting  of  the  vaulted  roof  represents  Apollo,  with 
the  Muses,  and  the  Bards  whom  on  earth  they  had  in- 
n>ired.  All  here  is  in  unison  with  this  Temple  sacred  to 
tEe  Nine. 

We  passed  on  to  a  vast  circular  hall  of  still  more  striking 
magnincence,  surrounded  by  busts  and  statues  of  colossal 
size  and  the  most  exquisite  sculpture;  amongst  which,  our 
eye,  as  it  rapidly  glanced  around,  was  caught  by  the  majestic 
form  of  the  benignant  Ceres — ^the  warlike  Juno  Lanuvina, 
or  Juno  Sospita,  in  her  goat-skin  garb,  her  dart,  her  buckler, 
and  her  hebnet,  rushing  to  batue — ^and  the  same  goddess, 
arrayed  in  her  regal  diadem  as  Queen  of  Heaven.  The  beau- 
tiful statue  of  Hercules  Gommodus  (or  Conunodus  as  Her- 
cules,) bearing  in  his  arms  the  child  he  loved  to  play  with; 
the  imperial  busts  of  Hadrian;  the  downcast  pensive  glance 
of  his  inseparable  and  idolized  favourite,  Antinous,  the  most 
beautiful  of  mortals;  the  majesty  of  Jupiter,  the  King  of 
Heaven,  and  the  dark  and  grisly  head  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  the 
Monarch  of  HeU,  once  crowned  with  the  sevenfold  rays  of 
l^e  planets;  the  head  of  Ocean,  entwined  with  grapes,  as 
synonymous  of  plenty;  together  with  many  others,  which  I 
forbear  to  enumerate,  attracted  our  attention. 

In  the  centre,  elevated  above  a  beautiM  ancient  mosaic 
pavement — ^which  encircles  the  colossal  head  of  Medusa,  and 
represents  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  LapithsB* — 
stands  a  stupendous  porphyry  vase,  which  almost  Ms  this 
immense  hall  with  its  vast  cu-cumference.  It  is  of  one  piece, 
and  measures  forty-two  feet  round. 

"We  entered  the  Hall  of  the  Gkrecian  Cross  by  magnificent 
gates  of  bronze,  the  doorway  of  which  is  sustained  by  two 
colossal  Egyptian  male  Caryatidesf  of  granite,  brought  icom 

*  Found  in  the  Suins  of  Ocriculiun  on  the  Tiher,  about  fifty  miles 
from  Rome. 

t  1  am  aware  this  term  is  improperly  used  here,  though  the  error  is 
so  general,  that  it  would  perhaps  seem  like  pedantry  to  avoid  it.  But 
Caryatides  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  femcUe  bearers  of  entablatures 
only,  and  are  supposed  to  have  received  their  name  from  the  captive 
women  of  Caria>  whom,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  conquest^ 

h2 
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the  ruins  of 'Hadrian's  villa  at  Tiroli,  and  bbtli'inipposisd  lo 
represent  Antinous  under  the  figure  of  an  Egyptian  priest 
or  Deity. 

In  this  hall  stands  the  immense  porphyry  Sarcophagi  o£ 
the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother,  ana  of  Gonstantia,  the 
daughter  of  Constantino  the  Great,  who,  being  the  first 
Christian  princesses  in  the  world,  were  of  course  canonized 
as  saints,  as  their  Pagan  predecessors  had  been  deified  as 
goddesses. 

The  mosaic  pavement  in  this  hall,  which  represents  masks 
and  other  grotesque  designs,  with  a  head  of  Minerva  in  the* 
centre,  was  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  belonged  to  Cicero's  Tusculan  villa.  Ton  may 
conceive  with  what  respect  I  gazed  at  the  veiy  figures  on 
which  his  eyes  must  nave  rested,  amidst  the  philosophic 
pursuits  and  domestic  virtues  of  home,  and  with  what  vene- 
ration I  set  my  foot  on  the  spot  where  his  must  have  so  often 
trodden. 

These  brilliantly  beautiful  ancient  pavements  are  all  judi- 
ciously placed  in  the  middle  of  these  haUs,  and  secured  from 
injury  by  a  light  railing. 

Between  a  double  colonnade  of  Grecian  marble  and  Orien- 
tal granite,  we  ascended  a  magnificent  marble  staircase,  and 
from  the  top  leaned  over  the  bronze  balustrade  to  look  down 
upon  the  hall  of  the  Grecian  Cross,  and  through  the  folding 
doors  into  the  Eotunda  beyond  it,  where  the  figure  of  the 
colossal  Ceres  stood  in  majesty  that  awed  us  into  redoubled 
admiration. 

:  From  hence  we  turned  into  a  beautifrd  little  circular  hall 
called  the  Stanza  della  Biga,  from  the  Bijga,  or  Circus  Car 
of  richly  sculptured  marble  which  stands  in  the  centre,  drawn 
by  two  fiery  steeds,  not  quite  one  of  which  is  ancient  and 
highly  beautiful;  the  other  is  a  tolerable  copy.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  ancient  has  reliefs,  some  of  which,  on  the  sarco- 
phagi of  infants,  represent  the  sports  of  the  Circus  in  all 
their  minutie,  and  with  all  the  tragical  accidents  that  so  often 
attended  them.  The  little  Loves  that  here  act  as  charioteers, 
perched  upon  the  horses,  overthrown  and  crushed  among  the 

the  Athenians  represented  thns,  as  slaves  supporting  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  in  their  temples.  Male  figures,  when  so  employed  in  archi- 
tectuie.  Were  bjr  the  Greeks  odled  AtUntea^  by  the  Bomans  Tdamones.' 
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wheels,  experience  the  real&te  of  too  many  of  the  competitors. 
A  victorious  Auriga,  or  Charioteer,  (I  believe  unique,)  with 
the  palm  of  victory  in  his  hand,  and  his  tunic  bound  with  a 
tenfold  zone,  standJa  among  the  statues  in  this  beautiful  Httle 
hall.  There  is  a  fine  Discobolus,  throwing  the  discus,  cer- 
tainly in  a  veiy  singular  attitude;  but  we  need  scarcely  pre- 
tend, at  this  tune  of  day,  to  dispute  its  accuracy,  although 
some  connoisseurs  have  attempted  to  prove  it  quite  incorrect. 
The  statues  of  the  Bearded,  or  Indian  Bacchus;  a  Eoman,. 
with  his  head  covered  as  if  in  the  act  of  sacrificing;  a  Grecian, 
christened  Phocion,  (on  mere  supposition,  as  usual,)  and  a 
Gladiator,  are  all  well  worthy  of  notice. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  through  long  galleries  filled 
with  statues,  busts,  bassi  relievi,  and  sarcophagi ;  with  beau- 
tiftd  candelabras,  altars,  and  inscriptions;  with  immense 
ancient  vases  formed  in.  the  most  classical  shapes,  of  every 
variety  pf  the  rarest  and  most  precious  jaspers,  marbles,  and 
alabasters ;  (of  very  many,  of  which  no  other  specimen  is  to 
be  found  in  the  world) ;  with  Egyptian  idols  and  Etruscan 
gods ;  and  with  every  varied  monument  of  ancient  taste  and 
magnificence,  the  description  of  which  might  fill  volumes.. 
We  then  traversed  the  long  geographical  gallery,  the  walls 
of  which  are  covered  with  immense  maps  of  the  mountains, 
rivers,  and  plains  of  Italy,  floating  on  a  vast  ocean  of  the 
deepest  azure,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  chambers  hung 
with  tapestay  woven  in  the  looms  of  Flanders,  and  copied 
&om  the  Cartoons  of  Eaphael,  which  were  painted  for  this 
purpose  by  order  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  who  considered  this 
tapestry  so  valuable,  that  it  was  only  allowed  to  be  shewn 
on  particular  saints-  days.  It  would  have  said  more  for  the 
taste  of  this  great  patron  of  the  arts,*  if  he  had  taken  better 
care  of  the  precious  originals.  Of  these,  twelve  of  the 
largest  size  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  nor  is  it  known  what 
became  of  them.  Of  the  smaller  ones,  seven  are  happily 
preserved  in  England,t  the  rest  are  irrecoverably  lost.     We 

.  *  The  reputation  of  Leo  X.,  as  the  great  enlightened  Patron  of  the 
Arts,  seems  indeed  to  have  been  cheaply  earned ;  for  what  can  be  said 
for  the  taste  and  discernment  of  the  man,  who  set  no  value  on  the  Car^ 
toons  of  Raphael,  treated  Leonardo  da  Vinci  with  neglect,  despised  the 
genius  of  Ariosto,  and  employed  Michael  Angelo,  during  his  whole  Pon- 
tificate, in  working  at  a  quarry ! 

•:  t  Besides^  tho>Be  at  Hampton  Court,  two  of  the  original  cartoons  of 
Raphael  are  boned,  rather  than  preserved^  at  Bonghton  Hous^  fun  i|ii-j 
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may  indeed  gaze  upon  them  in  these  tapestrj  cojnes,  but  it 
is  bttle  better  than  looking  at  a  collection  of  l)eautiful  plants 
in  a  Hortus  Siccus.  StiS,  however,  thej  make  the  wonder- 
ful perfection  of  these  grand  compositions  so  apparent,  that 
they  awaken  one's  most  poignant  regret  for  the  loss  of  such 
treasures  of  art  as  the  originals  must  have  been.  I  will  \xusb 
run  through  the  tantalizing  list  of  those  which  have  perished. 

First,  there  are  three  representing  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents. 

4.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

6.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 

6.  The  Presentation  of  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  Temple. 

7.  The  Eesurrection  of  our  Saviour,  who  is  represented 
bursting  out  of  the  sepulchre, — ^perhaps  one  of  the  grandest 
compositions  in  the  world. 

8.  The  Ascension  of  our  Saviour.* 

9.  The  Supper  in  Emmaus. 

10.  The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen. 

11.  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

12.  The  Holy  Spirit  descending  on  the  Apostles  assembled 
at  supper  with  the  three  Maries. 

13.  KeHgion,  Charity,  and  Justice,  in  the  Heavens ;  and 
beneath,  two  Lions,  and  other  symbolical  representations  of 
Leo  X.  and  his  virtues. 

Even  the  tapestry  copy  of  another,  the  Descent  into 
Limbo,  is  destroyed;  and  one  or  two  more,  I  understood, 
were  hacked  in  pieces  by  the  swords  of  the  soldiers  of 
Charles  de  Bourbon,  at  the  sack  of  Eome.  I  never  knew 
till  now,  that  the  Cartoons  we  possess  in  England,  form  so 
smaU  a  part  of  those  which  Eaphael  painted,  nor  ever  heard 
the  loss  of  the  others  mentioned.  And  I  find  it  scarcely 
possible  to  convince  the  Boman  cognoscenti,  that  we  hare 
not  the  originals  of  them  all  in  England.     . 

"We  were  informed  that  these  tapestries  were  carried  off 
by  the  French  in  1798,  and  at  last  found  in  the  possession  of 
a  Jew  in  Paris — who  had  already  burnt  two,  and  was  going 
to  bum  them  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  and  silver  which 
enters  largely  into  their  fabrication; — ^when  they  were  re- 
deemed from  destruction  by  the  present  Pope. 

The  Tapestry  Chambers  terminate  in  the  mr-famed  Oamere 

i&habited  seat  of  the  Biike  of  Bucclench's  near  Geddington,  Korthamp- 
t^ishire. 
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di  Bqffkello,  painted  in  fresco  hj  liimself,  whicli  form  the 
extremity  of  the  Vatican  Museum.  From  the  furthest  of 
these  rooms,  a  door  leads  out  upon  the  upper  stoiy  of  the 
Arcades,  or  Loggie  di  Baffuello,  and  a  staircase  aescends 
directly  down  to  the  court  below.  But  the  Chambers  were 
closed;  the  hour  of  admittance  was  over,  and  indeed  the 
brightness  of  the  day  was  past,  so  long  had  we  lingered  in 
the  enchanted  galleries  of  the  Vatican.  For  want  of  another 
egress,  therefore,  we  were  obliged,  not  unwillingly,  to  retrace 
our  way  through  them. 

Besides  the  immense,  and  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it, 
the  incredible,  extent  of  that  part  of  this  wonderM  museum 
which  we  had  abeady  visited,  the  Vatican  contains  a  Picture 
GhiQery,  consisting  of  a  long  suite  of  rooms,  filled  with  the 
masterpieces  of  painting — ^the  Oqmere  and  Loggie  of  Baphael, 
painted  in  fresco  by  himself  and  his  pupils — ^the  Sistina  and 
Paolina  Chapels,  painted  in  fresco  by  Michael  Angelo  Buona* 
rotti;  a  set  of  chambers  filled  with  sculpture,  not  generally 
open  to  the  public,  but  willingly  shewn  at  the  request  of  in- 
dividuals— ^and  the  Library,  the  halls  and  galleries  of  which 
alone  are  more  than  thirteen  hundred  feet  m  length ! 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  another  gallery  is  building  for 
the  statuary,  which,  for  want  of  room,  is  at  present  piled  up 
in  the  ma^azme  of  the  Vatican.  Of  the  sculptures  there, 
the  finest  is  the  Statue  of  the  Nile. 

After  what  I  have  seen,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing 
the  assertion  of  a  very  accurate  and  intelligent  Italian  friend 
of  ours,  that  you  cannot  see  the  Vatican  Museum  without 
walking  a  mile  and  three  quarters !  It  is  not  that  it  would 
actually  measure  this  in  extent  (though  the  Museum  of 
Statues  alone  is  computed  to  be  a  mue),  but  to  see  the 
whole,  including  statues,  paintings,  libraries,  chambers,  and 
chapels,  you  must  pass  twice  through  the  Picture  Gallery 
and  the  Library,  as  well  as  seyeral  other  apartments,  so  that 
I  believe  the  complete  tour  will  be  more  rather  than  less. 

"We  had  only  walked  through  the  Ghdlery  of  Statues,  for 
we  did  not  seem  to  have  lingered  any  where,  and  yet  we  had 
spent  the  whole  morning  in  our  progress ;  we  had,  however^ 
reached  its  extremity,  and  we  had  not  yet  seen  what  I  came 
there  solely  to  see — the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  the  Laocoon. 

The  omission  was  intentional    Our  guide  thought  (and 


perhaps  with  reason)  tliat  if  we  saw  them  first,  we  should 
took  at  nothing  afberwards,  and  now  pretended  that  thej 
could  not  be  seen  at  this  hour,  and  that  ne  must  defer  shew- 
ing them  to  us  till  another  day ;  to  which,  reluctantly,  and 
.with  secret  discontent,  we  were  compelled  to  agree.  In 
returning,  we  paused  a  moment  in  the  court,  and,  by  the 
murmuring  fountain  which  had  charmed  me  so  much — a 
door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  I  beheld,  standing  in 
solitary  majesty,  tlie  Apollo ! 

Never,  never  was  there  revealed  to  the  dreams  of  gifted 
genius  a  vision  of  such  celestial,  such  soul-beaming  beauty ! 
The  god  of  light,  and  poesy,  and  imagination,  stands  con- 
fessed to  our  dazzled  senses ;  and  well  does  he  stand  here, 
where  everything  seems  to  breathe  and  bum  with  his  essence, 
where  all  around  is  his  creation,  and  every  tributary  form 
bows  to  him !  He  is  no  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  though  he 
deigns  to  tread  it.  His  home  is  in  the  heavens.  He  looks, 
he  moves,  he  breathes  a  god.  Divinity  is  stamped  on  his 
brow ;  godlike  majesty  beams  from  his  front.  Those  "  hype- 
rion  curls"  cluster  round  a  brow  formed  to  command.  Muton 
seems  to  have  had  in  view  his  divine  form,  in  his  description 
of  our  First  Parent — 

"  His  fiiir  large  front,  and  eye  sublime,  declared 
Absolute  rule ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Sound  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad." 

His  is  not  merely  the  rude  power  of  physical  strength, 
that  nerves  the  muscles  and  swells  the  limbs  of  a  Hercules  ; 
it  is  the  miffkt  of  mind  which  raises  him  above  brute  force, 
and  makes  us  feel  that  "a  God,  a  visible  G^od,"  is  before  us, 
and  that  his  triumph  is  secure ;  for  vainly  would  a  mortal 
presume  to  contend  with  him. 

He  does  not  bend  on  us  that  serene  eye.  Some  object 
more  distant,  but  beneath  him,  for  a  moment  attracts  his 
regard.  Some  feeliQg  of  transient  indignation  and  disdain 
swells  his  nostril,  and  slightly  curls  his  rail  upper  Up.  Yet, 
dignified  and  unperturbed,  conscious  of  his  power  and  un- 
doubting  his  success,  he  gives  one  proud  glance  to  see  the 
reptile  he  scorns  perish  by  his  dart,  and  scarcely  pauses  in 
his  majestic  course.  That  the  Deity  has  just  deigned  to  slay 
the  iTthiaiL  serpent,  is,  I  think,  so  evident  in  the  whole  air. 
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action,  and  expTession  of  "  the  he&v&olj  archer/'  thai  I  am 
astonished  there  can  be  any  doubt  of  it.* 
,  The  left  hand  and  arm  have  been  most  clumsily  restored 
by  some  bungling  sculptor.f  The  right  arm,  and  the  foot  J 
and  ankle,  which  were  fractured,  are  ancient ;  but  they  haye 
been  so  badly  repaired,  that  eyerything  possible  has  been 
done  to  injure  it,  out  in  yain.  That  it  is  the  finest  statue  in 
the  world,  I  feel  better  than  all  the  canons  of  criticism  can 
proye  it.  Yain,  indeed,  is  here  the  cold  language  of  critics 
and  connoisseurs.  The  heart  and  mind  feel  its  power,  and 
are  penetrated  with  its  transcendent  beauty.  The  Venus  di 
Memcis  is  beautiful ;  but  hers  is  mere  mortal  beauty.  How 
far  remoyed  from  the  imapproachable  perfection  of  the 
heayenly  Apollo ! 

How  often,  while  I  gazed  upon  it  in  silent  and  unutter- 
able admiration,  did  it  seem  to  be  instinct  with  spirit  and 
with  life !  How  often  did  I  feel  this  form  was  indeed  the 
habitation  of  a  deity !  And  is  it  the  creation  of  man  ?  Did 
he  call  it  forth  in  its  beauty,  and  endow  it  with  eternal  youth, 
to  dwell  in  the  light  of  immortalily  on  earth  ?  Was  a  being, 
80  infinitely  superior,  formed  and  fashioned  by  his  hand  ?  It 
is  ideal  beauty  reyealed  to  our  senses ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 

•  The  serpent  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  by  his  side,  the  only  way  in 
which  Python  could  be  introduced,  because  he  kills  him  from  afar,  has 
led  some  to  imagine  that  Apollo  appears  here  as  the  God  of  Medicine^ 
jmd  that  he  has  caused  some  pestilence  to  cease.  In  this  case  he  would 
not  have  been  represented  as  having  just  thrown  one  of  his  darts,  for 
they  had  the  power  of  causing,  not  of  curing  plagues.  But  if  any  one 
can  look  at  this  inimitable  statue,  and  form  such  a  supposition,  rea- 
soning-must indeed  be  vain.  : 

Then  it  has  been  represented  that  the  employment  of  slaying  a  ser- 
pent is  beneath  the  miyesty  of  the  god ;  but  let  us  recollect  it  was  a 
monster  that  had  spread  desolation  through  "  his  own  regions,**  and 
that,  armed  with  power  from  the  gods  to  destroy,  was  invincible  by 
human  force ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  exertion,  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  dignity  of  the  godhead  in  the  deed. 

We  know  that  his  victory  over  the  monster  Python  was  considered 
of  so  much  importance,  that  the  town  of  Delphi  in  consequence  took  the 
name,  and  that  the  Pythian  Games  were  celebrated  in  commemoration 
of  it  ever  afterwards. 

t  Giovanangelo  MontorsolL 

t  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  both  in  the  Apollo  and  the  Lao-, 
coon,  the  feet  are  of  unequal  length.  It  is  done  to  aid  the  peiw 
qpectiye. 
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sole  iofitance  that  man  is  indeed  capable  of  iperBomltpng  the 
image  of  fhat  sublime  perfection  which  is  formed  within  his 
soul.  Can  the  mind  revert  to  the  period  when  this  shapeless 
block  of  marble  was  hewn  &om  the  qnany,  without  amaze- 
ment— ^without  almost  being  tempted  to  think  that  the  being 
that  formed  it,  and  impressed  upon  it  those  attributes,  must 
have  been  endowed  with  more  than  mortal  powers  ?  I 
could  gaze  upon  it  for  ever  with  undiminished  admiration ; 
and  like  the  Athenian,  who  thought  him  unfortunate  that 
had  not  seen  the  Jupiter  Olympius  of  Phidias,  I  pity  the 
man  who  has  not  beheld  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

Description  would  be  the  excess  of  absurdity;  even  the 
beat  copies  are  vain.  No  cast,  drawing,  or  design,  that  I 
ever  beheld,  had  conveyed  to  my  mind  the  fainteisS  image  of 
its  perfection.  From  every  attempt  to  imprison  it  in  other 
moulds,  the  subtle  essence*  of  beauty  escapes.  The  Divinity 
disdains  to  inhabit  a  meaner  form. 

Ton  will  think  me  mad — ^but  if  I  were,  I  am  not  the  first 
person  who  has  gone  mad  about  the  Apollo.  Another,  and  a 
far  more  unfortunate  damsel,  a  native  of  France,  it  is  related, 
at  the  sight  of  this  matchless  statue,  lost  at  once  her  heart 
and  her  reason.  Day  after  day,  and  hour  after  hour,  the 
fair  enthusiast  gazed  and  wept,  and  sighed  her  soid  away, 
till  she  became,  hke  the  marble,  pale,  but  not  like  the  marble, 
cold.  Nor,  like  the  lost  Eloisa,  nor  the  idol  of  her  love,  could 
she  "forget  herself  to  stone,"  till  death  at  last  closed  the  ill- 
fated  passion,  and  the  life  of  "  the  maid  of  France." 

But  English  maids  don't  die  of  love^— neither  for  men  nor 
rtatues — ^therefore  I  hope  to  live  to  admire  the  Apollo. 

LETTEE  Xn.— Thb  YATiOAisr. 

I  HiJ)]S  it  my  particular  request  yesterday  not  to  be 
shown  the  Laocoon;  I  could  bear  no  more.  My  mind  and 
soul  were  full.  I  could  think  and  speak  of  notlnng  but  the 
ApoUo;  and,  through  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
nay,  even  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  that  noblest  creation  of 
human  art  returned  upon  me,  bright  in  immortal  youth,  and 
resplendent  in  beauty.  This  morning  we  returned  to  the 
Vatican,  and  again  and  again  I  gazed  with  undiminished 
admiration  upon  this  matcMess  statue. 

It  was  found  near  Antium,  in  the  ruins  of  a  Boman  yi]h^ 


supposed  to  have  originally  belonged  to  Nero,  for  it  was  Ua 
fevourite  retreat,  as  well  as  his  birth-place.* 

The  name  of  its  great  sculptor  is  unknown.  His  memory 
has  passed  from  the  earth,  and  obHvion  equally  involves  the 
period  in  which  he  Hved,  and  the  date  of  the  work.  From 
its  excellence,  it  was  originally  ascribed  by  Winkelman,  and 
aJl  the  critics  of  his  day,  to  the  great  meridian  of  sculpture, 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  ia 
now  imiversaUy  recognised  to  be  of  Italian  marble;  so  that, 
though  beyond  all  question  the  work  of  some  great  G-recian 
artist,  it  must  have  been  executed  in  Italy,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  empire;  for, 
during  the  republic,  the  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was  not  suffi- 
ciently disseminated,  nor  the  wealth  and  patronage  of  private 
individuals  sufficiently  powerful,  to  aUure  the  finished  sculp- 
tors of  Greece  to  Eome.  By  some  critics,  this  unrivalled 
statue  is  attributed  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian;  by  others,  to 
that  of  Nero;  by  many,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  fine  copy  from 
some  great  masterpiece  of  the  Alexandrian  age,  and,  irom  the 
peculiarly  thin  folos  of  the  chlamys,t  the  original  has  been 
conjectured  to  have  been  a  bronze  statue. 

I  remember,  Pliny  describes  a  &mous  bronze  statue  of 
Apollo  killing  a  serpent  with  his  darts,  the  work  of  Pytha- 
goras; and  it  strikes  me  as  not  improbable,  that  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  may  be  a  copy,  made  perhaps  in  the  age  of  Nero, 
from  that  great  masterpiece  of  Grecian  sculpture.  But  vain 
are  now  all  our  speculations.  AU  that  we  can,  or  need  ever 
know  of  this  admirable  statue,  is,  that  it  is  supremely  beau- 
tiftd;  and  if  it  be  a  copy,  we  have  scarcely  a  wish  for  the 
orimial. 

In  a  similar  alcove  of  this  court,  we  were  shown  the  Per- 
seus, and  the  two  Pugilists  of  Canova,  the  only  modem 
statues  which  have  been  admitted  into  the  Museum  of  the 
Vatican. 

To  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Apollo  to  look  on 
any  other  sculpture,  ancient  or  modern,  is  exposing  it  to  a 
fearful  test;  and  the  Perseus  imfortunately  recalls  to  us, 

*  TAomra,  Ann.  lib.  xv.  cap.  23,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  4. 

t  A  short  Grecian  mantle,  the  only  drapery  ever  used  in  the  heroic 
style  of  sculpture,  in  which  heroes  and  Gods  are  represented.  Except- 
i'^  this,  they  are  invuiably  nude. 


with  peculiar  force,  the  image  of  that  inimitable  work.  At 
the  first  glance  the  resemblance  strikes  us,  and  we  see  that 
it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  when  he  conceived  his  own. 
Unconsciously,  perhaps,  the  idea  predominated;  yet  as  it 
was  destined  to  replace  the  Apollo,  when  carried  off,  as  it 
was  believed,  for  ever,  by  the  French,  Canova  might  wish  to 
recall  it  to  those  who  could  see  it  no  more.  The  Perseus  is 
undeniably  beautiful — but  is  it  not  the  mere  beauty  of  form 
and  feature?  He  is  strikingly  graceftd — ^but  is  it  not  the 
&;race  taught  by  art?  His  air  and  attitude,  his  very  tread, 
nave  something  in  them  studied,  and  of  stage  effect,  remote 
from  the  truth  and  freedom  of  nature.  He  looks  more  like 
a  bein^  representing  a  part,  than  actually  doing  the  deed — 
more  hke  an  actor  of  Perseus,  than  Perseus  himself.  It  has 
been  said,  too,  that  the  position  is  out  of  nature; — ^that  no 
man  could  stand  as  Perseus  is  standing. 

It  has  been  censured,  and  not  perhaps  altogether  without 
justice,  as  effeminate;  it  is  in  feminine  beauiy  that  Canova 
excels,  and  its  character,  rather  than  that  of  the  hero,  he  has 
impressed  upon  this  work.  It  is,  indeed,  a  being  too  soft 
and  refined  for  a  man,  much  less  for  a  warrior,  vet  it  does 
not  bear  the  character  of  a  god.  The  head  is  nne,  and  its 
expression,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Medusa's  head,  have  been 
deservedly  admired.  The  arms  and  the  contour  of  the  limbs 
are  beautiful — ^perhaps  too  delicately  beautiful.  But  with 
all  its  faults,  (and  comparing  it,  as  one  cannot  help  doing, 
with  the  standard  of  the  Apollo,  is  it  wonderful  we  should 
see  aU.  these,  and  more?)  the  Perseus  is  an  honour  to  mo- 
dem statuary,  and  worthy  of  the  genius  of  its  distinguished 
artist. 

To  judge  of  the  Pugilists,  it  is  necessary  to  take  along  with 
you  the  story.  Creugas — ^you  must  reaJly  excuse  me  if  I 
always  take  it  for  granted  you  are  quite  as  ignorant  as 
myself,  and  never  having  heard  of  such  a  person  till  I  saw 
him  personified  here,  I  conclude  you  may  be  in  the  same 
predicament, — Creugas,  a  celebrated  pugilist,  in  an  evil 
hour,  agreed  to  abide,  in  an  unguarded  posture,  the  onset  of 
his  antagonist,  Damossenus,  who  is  here  represented  in  the 
act  of  aiming  the  fatal  blow  on  the  stomach,  which  laid 
his  rival  lifdess  at  his  feet.*  The  figure  of  the  as- 
*  The  Btoiy  is  in  PAUSAHua.' 
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Baalanl  is  evidantly  that  whicli  is  thefayourite  with  the 
sculptor. 

Ee^ecting  the  merits  of  the  Pugilists,  there  will  be  many 
opinions.  I  can  conceive,  that,  while  some  think  them  little 
inferior  to  the  Wrestlers,  the  Gladiators,  and  the  Her- 
culeses  of  ancient  art,  others  will  discern  in  them  only  false 
anatomy,  erroneous  conception,  vulgarity,  bad  taste,  and 
hyperbolical  exas^geration  of  attitude  and  expression — ^that 
wmle  their  admu*ers  only  see  the  perfection  of  vigour  and 
energy,  their  conteomers  will  find  in  them  a  new  proof  how 
narrow  is  the  line  that  divides  sublimity  from  bombast,  and 
force  of  expression  jfrom  caricature. 

In  another  Gabinetto  of  this  court  stands  the  much-dis- 
puted— but  indisputably  beautiful  figure,  that  has  been  suc- 
cessively termed  the  Antinous,  the  Meleager,  and  the  Mer- 
cury, of  unrivalled  excellence.  It  originally  received  the 
first  of  these  names  from  its  downward  glance,  which  gives 
an  air  of  resemblance  to  the  beautiful  Grecian.  But  so 
striking  is  the  head  aiid  bust  of  Antinous,  that,  had  it  been 
intended  for  him,  we  should  not  have  had  room  to  doubt. 
By  Winkelman,  it  was  pronounced  a  Meleager — ^though 
destitute  of  every  distinguishing  mark — ^from  the  real  or  fan- 
cied resemblance  it  bears  to  the  undoubted  statue  of  the 
successful  hunter  of  Calydon. 

'  By  the  critics  and  connoisseurs,  and  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant— the  great  sculptors  of  the  present  day — it  is  thought 
to  bear  the  physiognomy  and  character  of  Mercury.  The 
arm  which  is  broken  off  may,  from  its  position,  have  held  the 
eaduceus.  The  want  of  wings  is  no  objection,  for  it  was  only 
when  represented  as  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  that  he  was 
necessarily  "feathered."  He  stands  here  as  the  God  of 
Arts,  the  inspirer  of  Genius.* 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  set  my  opinion  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen ;  but  I  own  this  beautiful  statue 
does  not  strike  me  as  bearing  the  attributes  of  a  god.  I 
should  recognise  in  it  the  perfection  of  youth,  of  manly 
mortal  beauty,  and  strength. 

In  this,  as  in  the  ApoUo,  and  every  other  great  work  of 

*  Yet  in  the  beautiful  bronze  statue  at  Naples,  of  Mercury  sitting, 
which  bears  the  same  meditative  sedate  character,  if  I  remember  right 
the  feet  are  winged. 
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the  Grecian  school,  its  chann  does  not  consist  merely  in  the 
corporeal  beauty — ^in  the  symmetry  of  conformation;  it  is, 
that  we  feel  this  form  is  inhabited  by  a  soul  capable  of 
all  that  can  exalt  and  dignify  our  nature,  and  aUied  to 
heavenly  things.  It  is  the  ideal  beauty  that  we  worship. 
The  exquisite  form  and  expression  of  the  head  and  coun- 
tenance— ^the  broad  and  swelling  chest — the  air  of  conscious 
youth  that  breathes  around  it — ^the  unstudied  grace,  and  the 
latent  powers  of  soul  that  it  exhibits,  are  beyond  all  praise. 
The  upper  part  of  the  statue  is  fEiultless;  but  the  legs  are 
clumsy  and  ill-shaped.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
work  of  the  age  of  Hadrian,  out  indisputably  of  Grecian  art. 
It  is  also  of  wecian  marble.  It  was  found  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  near  the  Church  of  8.  8.  MarHno  e  Syhestro,  which 
stands  on  a  part  of  the  Baths  of  Titus.  If  it  formed  one  of 
their  ornaments,  it  was  probably  of  more  ancient  date  than 
the  reign  of  Hadrian;  but  it  may  have  stood  in  some  one  of 
the  many  great  houses  of  the  Eoman  patricians,  which  were 
situated  on  this  lull.* 

In  the  last  compartment  of  the  same  court  stands  the 
Laocoon. 

If  in  the  Apollo  we  see  the  fulness  of  manly  grace,  and 
more  than  mortal  beauty — ^if  the  serenity  of  the  godhead 
shines  on  his  commanding  brow,  in  the  Laocoon  we  behold 
a  being  of  our  own  nature  struggling  before  us  in  the  heart- 
rending anguish  of  parental  affection,  and  the  convulsiye 
agonies  of  an  instantaneously  impending  unnatural  death. 

The  blood  curdles  at  that  (teadfiif  tragedy.  On  that 
hoary  head  sits  horror,  in  her  deepest,  darkest,  deadliest  sub- 
limitjr.  We  behold  the  father  in  that  last,  bitterest  moment 
of  high-wrought  agony,  when  he  hears  the  faint  cry  of  his 
helpless  offspring,  who  yainly  cling  to  him  for  protection — 
sees  them  entwined  with  himself  in  the  inextricable  rings  of 
these  horrid  reptiles,  jfrom  whose  touch  nature  recoils,  and 
shrinks  in  agony  of  spirit  from  their  opening  fangs — ^terror 
and  corporeal  anguish  mingling  with  the  pangs  of  parental 
•loye  and  the  tortures  of  despair!  The  distorted  face — ^the 
rolling  eye — ^the  ghastly  countenance — the  bristling  hair — 
the  racked  and  working  muscles — the  starting  sinews  and 
distended  limbs  of  Laocoon,  give  us  the  picture  of  human 
*  Vide  Mabhal^  PLnrr's  Letten^  &e. 
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XLatore  in  its  last  stage  of  hoiror  and  of  suffering;  and  that 
it  is  human  nature,  our  deep-shuddering  sympathy  makes  us 
feel  too  well.  Can  it  be  marble  that  thus  expresses  the  deep 
and  complicated  passions  of  the  soul,  and  haarrows  up  all  the 
feelings  of  oiur  nature? 

To  the  unspeakable  sublimity  of  the  figure  of  the  Laoooon 
himself^  every  tongue  does  homage ;  in  its  perfection,  keen- 
eyed  criticism  has  never  espied  a  fault.  But  it  is  generally 
and  truly  said,  that  the  children  are  not  formed  like  nature. 
They  are  diminutive  men.  This  is  true;  but  they  ought 
not  to  be  considered  apart  from  the  main  figure — they  are 
subordinate  objects  in  the  group.  Look  on  them,  not 
separately  or  individually,  but  as  a  whole.  Tour  eye,  your 
soul,  your  sympathy,  is  with  the  Laocoon  himself.  And  see 
bow  they  group  with  him  ?  Would  the  chubby-faced,  unde- 
fined forms,  and  inexpressive  features  of  childhood,  have 
harmonized  with  that  agonized  form  P  No,  the  great  artist 
liere  wisely  sacrificed  truth  of  detail  to  general  effect. 

But  although  to  metamorphose  them  into  infancy  would 
utterly  spoil  the  group,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  if  their 
conception  be  fine,  their  execution  is  fiar  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Laocoon  himself;  so  fiur,  indeed,  that  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  thejr  are  the  work  of  the  same  artist ;  and 
one  of  the  first  of  cntics*  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  of  the 
sculptors  t  whom  Pliny  mentions  as  being  the  authors  of  this 
'  unrivalled  work,  the  figure  of  the  Laocoon  was  executed  by 
Agesander  the  Ehodian,  and  the  children  by  Athen9dorus 
and  Polidorus,  who  are  believed  to  have  been  his  sons.  It  is 
now  evident  that  the  children  have  been  execute^  separately, 
and  joined  to  the  principal  figure,  though  it  was  done  with 
such  nicety,  that  m  Plmy's  time  they  seemed  to  be  all 
formed  of  one  block,  (ea  imo  lapide  eum  et  liheroe.) 

It  adds,  if  possible,  to  the  inexpressible  interest  with 
which  we  regard  this  wonderftil  masterpiece,  which  sculpture 
has  never  equalled,  to  know,  that  durmg  all  the  ages  that 
have  passed  since  it  was  formed,  the  poets,  the  philosophers, 
and  the  princes,  whose^genius  and  virtues  have  blessed  and 
enlightened  the  world,  have  gazed  upon  it  with  the  same 

♦  Vide  WnrKKLMAN,  lib.  vL  cap.  3 — 10. 

f  Fuere  fRimmi  artifioes  Agesander  et  PoUdoroa  e(  Athenodorus 
BodiL    Vusn,  lib.  zjodv.  cap.  & 
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admiration  we  now  feel — ^that  Titus  and  Trajan"*^  have 
admired  it — ^that  Pliny  has  praised  it — and  Virgil  himself 
must  have  beheld  it ;  for  so  close  is  the  resemblance  between 
the  description  in  the  ^neid  and  the  statue,  that  it  is  certain 
the  poet  must  either  have  copied  the  sculptor,  or  the  sculptor 
reahzed  the  conception  of  the  poet.  Ana  as  the  great  arfcists 
who  sculptured  the  Laocoon  bved  about  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Gb*eat,  we  must  conclude  that  YirgiL,  and  consequently 
that  Augustus,  Horace,  and  Mec»nas,  must  have  beheld  and 
admired  its  matchless  sublimity.  Thi«e  thousand  years  have 
passed  away  since  it  was  formed,  and  stiU  it  stands  in  un- 
changed, undiminished  perfection.  It  has  been  the  admira- 
tion of  every  successive  generation  that  the  hand  of  Time 
has  swept  into  the  common  tomb;  and,  while  the  world 
remains,  it  will  be  the  wonder  and  the  praise  of  the  genera- 
tions yet  to  come ! 

Incomprehensible  power  of  Genius !  that  workest  thy  own 
immortahty — ^that  in  thy  sublime  aspirations  after  perfec- 
tion, seemest  to  divest  tnyself  of  the  trammels  of  matter,  to 
soar  even  into  the  heavens,  to  behold  revealed  the  blissful 
creations  of  fancy,  the  purer  worlds  of  beauty  and  of  truths 
and  to  bring  down  upon  earth  the  feir  forms  of  light  and 
love  that  dwell  in  brightness  there — O  thou!  wondrously 
endowed  with  that  deep  powerM  glance  of  intuitive  percep- 
tion, which  alone  penetrates  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature 

*  It  was  found  in  the  Baths,  or  rather  the  Palace  of  Titus,  on  the 
very  s^ot  where  it  is  described  by  Pliny  to  have  stood,  and  where  it 
must  have  often  been  seen  by  Trajan,  who  enlarged  and  frequented  them. 
One  arm  of  the  Laocoon  (the  right)  was  wanting;  but  it  has  been  so 
ably  restored,  thou^  only  in  plaster,  that  the  deficiency  is  scarcely  a 
blemish.  Though  it  is  not  certain  what  modem  artist  had  the  merit  of 
this  restoration,  yet,  as  it  is  known  that  Michael  Angelo  was  charged 
with  its  execution,  and  as  it  is  in  the  memory  of  some  old  Italians,  that 
the  marble  arm  he  had  destined  for  it,  but  left  unfinished  in  a  fit  of 
despair,  was  lying  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  statue,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  arm  it  now  bears  was  his  plaster  model.  It  is  too 
good,  at  least,  to  be  the  work  of  a  very  different  Angelo,  (Giovanangelo, 
the  same  who  restored  the  left  arm  of  the  Apollo,)  to  whom,  probably 
from  the  similarity  of  the  names,  it  has  been  sometimes  attributed.  It 
has  likewise  been  of  late  ascribed  to  Bernini ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  for 
his  claim  to  it,  that  it  was  executed  fifty  years  before  he  was  bom.  The 
two  broken  arms  of  the  children  have  been  wretchedly  restored.  Pos- 
sibly they  may  have  been  done  by  Oiowmangelo. 
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.HHsearclies  out  the  dajrk  passions  of  the  soul,  unfolds  the 
.arrets  of  our  being,  and  brings  to  view  the  unfathomed 
h  )rrors  of  death  and  of  despair — What  art  thou,  and  whither 
.d  )st  thou  tend  ?  Light  of  the  world !  •  whose  living  fires 
81  ream  with  unquenchable  beams  through  the  long  course  of 
departed  or  of  coming  time,  illuminating  the  darkness  of 
p  ifit  ages,  and  tinging  the  future  with  glory  and  promise — 
D  r  whose  mysterious  force  we  are  elevated  to  raptiure,  or 
ti  ausfixed  with  horror— we  Ihiow  thy  immortality — ^we 
ai  knowledge  thy  influence-^we  feel  thy  power ! 

Tou  wi^  I  know,. think  me  distracted,  and  expect,  of 
<M  urse,  that  my  next  letter  wiU  be  dated  fijom  Bedlam ;  or, 
ai  I  am  not  at  present  exactly  iu  its  neighbourhood,  from 
tie  Ospedale  de^  Fazzi,  the  asyliun  for  the  unfortunate 
linatics  who  lose  their  wits  at  Eome.  People,  however, 
cannot  well  lose  what  they  never  possessed ;  and  for  this 
reiason,  perhaps,  my  good  friend,  I  have  not  lost  mine  here. 

LETTEE  Xin.— The  Waxls  and  Gates  or  Eome. 

I  rnsrn  myself  wholly  unable  to  attend  to  any  thing  modem 
afa  Eome,  before  I  have  seen  all  that  is  ancient ;  and,  far 
frf)m  jumbling  together  ruins,  churches,  palaces,  pictures, 
statues,  and  museums,  in  one  wide  chaos  of  confusion,  as  I 

others  do,  I  find  the  antiquities  by  themselves  more 
tl an  sufficient  to  employ  my  undivided' attention;* so  that, 
hiving  satisfied  the  first  cravings  of  curiosity,  by  seeing 
e^ery  thing  in  the  usual  heterogeneous  sort  of  pell-meQ 
m  inner,  I  have  resolved  to  visit  the  remains  of  Ancient 
E  )me,  in  her  hills,  her  forums,  her  temples,  her  baths,  her 
tl  satres,  her  tombs,  and.  her  aqueducts,  in  distinct  succession, 
•w  bhout  regard  to  their  local  situation,  in  order  to  form  as 
cl  sar  an  idea  of  what  they  once  were,  as  the  obscurity  in 
w  lich  they  are  now  involved  will  admit.  But  no  small 
di  ficulty  attends  this  research ;  for  every  stranger  must  still 
fe  d  the  truth  of  Petrarch's  observation,  that  "  Eome  is  no- 
w  lere  so  little  known  as  in  Eome." 

First,  however,  let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  on  the 
gxidual   growth  of  Eome   from   the   beginning, — see  the 
sutcession  in  which  the  Seven  Hills  were  added  to  the  city, 
at  the  same  time,  trace  the  extension  of  the  walls,  then: 
^es,  and  their  decay. 

OL.  I.  I 
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With  what  sort  of  fence  Bomulus  endfded  the  Fahtmey 
or  what  fortifications  he  erected  on  the  Capitol  i(0  shelter  his 
infant  Eome,  it  would  now  be  vain  to  rnqnire^  if  it  were 
interesting  to  know.  We  only  learn,  that  naying  with  has 
own  hand  drawn  a  furrow  roimd  the  Palatine,  he  confined 
the  city  within  the  bounds  of  the  hill,  and  guarded  it  with  a 
wall,  mound,  or  indosure  of  some  sort.  He  also  raised  a 
distinct  fortress  on  the  Capitol  Hill,  (then  called  Satumius) 
where  he  instituted  his  tamous  asylum  for  outlaws.  The 
Bomans  lived  with  him  on  the  Palatine;  and  afber  thdr 
union  with  the  Sabines,  the  latter,  with  their  King  Tatius, 
inhabited  the  Capitol ;  and  these  two  hills,  with  the  inteiv 
vening  Forum,  formed  the  city  of  Numa. 

By  Numa,  howcTer,  the  Temple  of  the  deified  Bomuhis^ 
under  the  warlike  title  of  Quirinus,  was  erected  on  the 
Quinnal  Hill,  to  which  it  gave  the  name;  and  it  would 
appear  that  Numa  had  a  house,*  and,  as  some  assert,  even 
another  Capitol  there,  though  this  is  neither  supported  by 
much  probability  nor  evidence. 

After  his  death,  the  city  was  enlarged  by  Tullus  Hostilius, 
who,  after  racing  Alba  to  the  ground,  transported  its  in- 
habitants to  Eome,  sod  assigned  Mount  Coelius  for  their 
residence.  To  give  it  dignity,*  he  built  himself  a  palace 
there,  which  he  continued  to  inhabit  during  his  life. 

The  Aventine  Mount  was  annexed  to  Eome  by  Ancns 
Martius,  wfio  peopled  it  with  the  inhabitants  of  Politorium, 
Tellenffi  and  JFieana,  small  towns  (perhaps  villages)  of 
Latium,  which  he  had  conquered.  At  this  period,  several 
thousands  of  Latins  came  to  .Borne,  where  they  dwelt  both 
on  the  Aventine,  and  in  the  valley  between  its  southern 
height  and  the  Palatine,  on  the  confines  of  the  Circus 
Maximus. 

Although  Mons  Janiculus  was  not  then  inhabited,  and 
never  was  counted  as  one  of  the  Seven  Hills,  or  considered 
an  integral  part  of  Eome,  Ancus  Martius  surrounded  it  with 
a  wall,  and  erected  upon  it  a  fort,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the 
possession  of  an  enemy.  He  also  connected  it  with  the  city 
by  throwing  across  the  Tiber  a  bridge  called  the  Fons 
Suhlicius,  firom  being  of  wood,  which  was  the  first,  and,  for  a 
long  time,  the  only  bridge  of  Eome. 

*  Tide  Plutarch— Life  of  ISToma. 
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Torqtunius  FriBciui  began  to  inclose  the  city,  which  then 
contained  four  hills,  the  Palatine,  the  Capitol,  the  CoBlian, 
and  the  Aventine,  with  a  stone  wall ;  and  though  a  war  with 
8ome  of  the  Sabine  nations  (or  rather  towns)  intenrupted  his 
work,  it  appears  that  he  lived  to  finish  it.* 

"What  became  of  this  wall  we  know  not^  for  we  hear  no 
more  of  it;  but  we  are  told  that  his  successor,  Servius 
Tullius,  haying  added  to  Borne  the  Quirinal,  Yimmal,  and 
Esquiline  Hilk,  and  established  his  own  palace  upon  the 
lat£er,  encircled  the  whole  of  the  city  with  a  soud  wall, 
thirteen  miles  in  circumferenoe,t  built  of  large  squares  of 
peperin  stone.  This  indosure  must  imdoubtc^y  have  com- 
prised not  merely  the  city  itself,  but  also  sufficient  land  to 
support  its  inhabitants,  and  guard  their  flocks  from  the 
TO*edatory  incursions  of  the  hostile  tribes  of  Latium.  Seryiua 
Tullius  fortifled  this  wall  on  the  eastern  mde,  behind  the 
Yiminal  hill,  where  it  was  weakest,  by  an  Aq^er^  a  high 
mound  or  rampart  of  earth  thrown  up,  with  a  diteh  on  each 
side,  a  little  without  the  wall. 

Tarquinius  Superbus  raised  another  Agger  near  the  former, 
but  farther  te  the  south.  Antiquaries  still  point  out  some 
Testiges  of  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  behind  the  Baths 
of  IHodesian,  between  the  Porta  Pia  and  the  Circus  of 
Sallust ;  and  Nardini  says,  undoubted  remains  of  the  A^ger 
of  Tarquin  are  stiU.  to  be  seen  between  the  Porta  Maggiore 
and  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  in  the 
vineyard  adjoining  that  church,  which  is  within  the  present 
walls  of  the  city,  though  without  the  line  of  the  Tullian  wall. 
'  Ancus  Martins  also  fortified  it  with  the  l^ossa  QuiriHum. 

The  Aggeres  were  for  defence,  and  raised  only  in  one  part ; 
the  Fomcerinm  was  for  sanctity,  and  extended  all  around  the 
wall  on  both  sides.  The  Pomoerium  seems  to  have  been  a 
circle  of  ground  consecrated  by  the  Augurs,  and  held  sacred 
— by  which  is  meant  useless — ^for  it  was  unlawful  to  apply  it 
to  any  purpose,  either  of  cultiyation  or  habitation. 

Although,  originally,  the  Pomcerium  was  undoubtedly  the 
consecrated  circle  described  by  the  plough,  at  the  formation 
of  a  city,  on  which  the  walls  were  built,  it  appears  that  it 
was  not  necessarily  preserved  close  to  them,  out  could  be 
removed  to  a  distance.  "We  hear  that  it  was  frequently 
♦VideLivy,Ub.i.c.44.  f  RSn.  Hiat.  Kat.  lib.  iii  c.  5. 
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enlarged,  without  any  cliange  being  made  in  the  walls  tbem- 
selves.  Tet  it  could  only  be  extended  by  those  who  had 
extended  the  limits  of  the  empire ;  nor  could  it  be  done  at 
3II  without  the  consent  of  the  College  of  Augurs.  It  was 
extended  by  Sylla,  CsBsar,*  and  Augustus  ;t  and  probably 
by  Claudius,  J  by  Nero,  and  by  Trajan.  The  Tomosrium 
(not  the  wall)  was  the  nominal  boundary  of  the  city ;  every 
building  within  it  was  considered  within  Eome. 

The  suburbs  beyond  it,  on  every  side,  were  no  doubt  ex- 
tensive; but  the  accounts  given  by  some  writers,  who  make 
them  reach  to  Ocriculum  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles,  and  in  the  same  proportion  in  other  directions,  are 
incredible,  and  inconsistent  with  known  facts. 

The  ancients  indeed  say,  that  the  villag  of  the  Eoman 
citizens  extended  to  this  distance — just  as  the  country  houses 
of  English  gentlemen  maybe  seen  by  the  road-side  fifty  miles 
from  London — ^but  that  by  no  means  implies  that  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  reached  so  fer.  Indeed,  the  still-existing  ruins  of 
various  small  Eoman  Fora,  or  market  towns,  only  four  or  five 
miles  distant  from  the  walls  of  Eome,  sufficiently  contradict 
that  wild  idea;  and  the  tombs  which  still  line  the  great  roads, 
prove  that  the  tenements  of  the  dead  left  little  room  for  those 
of  the  living. 

Numerous  passages  from  the  ancient  historians  and  classics 
might  be  quoted  to  prove  that  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  strictly 
speaking,  did  not  even  extend  to  the  Milvian  'Bridge,  but  it 
would  only  be  an  unnecessary  display  of  erudition. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  integrity  of  this  royal  wall  of  Servius 
Tullius  was  materially  disturbed  till  the  time  of  Aurelian, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  short  but  active  reign,  built  a  new 
wall  round  Eome,  enlarging  it  very  considerably,  so  as  to 
comprehend  the  Janiculum,  and  the  Fincian  Hill,  with  great 
part  of  the  Campus  Martins. 

The  walls  of  Aurelian,  if  we  may  credit  the  examerated 
description  of  more  than  one  ancient  writer,§  were  fifty  miles 
in  extent.  According  to  other,  and  more  probable  accounts, 
they  were  only  twenty-one.  ||     It  is  indeed  difficult  to  believe 

•  A.  Gell.  lib.  xiii.  c.  14.  t  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  xii.  c.  23. 

t  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  xii.  c  24.  - 

§  Hist.  Ang.  p.  222,  YoBsios,  &c.      ||  Boma  Antica  Kardini,  .lil>vi<  <^  &• 
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tliat  if  they  had  really  comprised  that  immense  circuit,  not 
one  vestige  of  them  should  now  be  discernible — ^not  one  stone 
remain  of  all  that  mighty  mass,  to  mark  where  thej  had  stood; 
and  still' more  wonderful  that  no  record  should  exist  of  a  de- 
struction so  complete.  During  the  disastrous  years  of  bar- 
barian invasion  and  domestic  contest,  which  followed  the  last 
short  reigns  of  glory,  we  may  indeed  easily  believe,  that  they 
were  shattered  and  even  partially  destroyed;  but  that  they 
were  ever  whoUy  razed  to  the  ground,  we  have  not  the  small- 
'est  reason  to  conclude. 

Tet  some  antiquaries  of  the  present  day,  uj)on  the  sole 
authority  of  an  inscription  at  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and  the 
blocked-up  gate,  which  adjoined  the  Porta  Portese,*  maintain, 
that  the  walls  of  Aurelian  were  totally  destroyed,  and  that 
the  walls  we  now  see  are  entirely  the  erection  of  Honorius, 
patched  up  and  eked  out  by  the  Popes.  But  how,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  believe,  that  in  that  single  century,  which  alone  in- 
tervened from  the  finished  erection  of  Aurelian*  s  walls  t  to 
the  days  of  Honorius,  they  could  have  been  levelled  .with  the 
ground,  and  their  entire  demolition,  and  their  entire  recon- 
struction, unrecorded  in  the  annals  of  history !  Besides,  we 
know  that  the  walls  of  Aurelian  were  standing  only  a  few 
years  before  this  date  of  their  alleged  reoonstruc^on;  because 
history  ioforms  us,  that,  at  the  menacing  approach  of  Alaric, 
"  the  Koman  citizens  laboured  to  repau:  the  walls,  to  repel 

*  Both  are  reported  by  Nardini»  and  are  to  the  same  effect.  I  select 
that  of  the  Porta  Portese,  because  no  longer  extant.  The  old  gate, 
which  was  double,  and  an  extremely  curious  specimen  of  that  singular 
mode  of  building,  was  removed  by  Urban  the  Eighth  :  and  the  present 
gate,  which  is  entirely  modem,  was  built  in  a  different  situation,  by 
Innocent  the  Tenth. 
'    The  inscription  of  Honorius  is  as  follows : — 

S.  P.  Q.  B. 
IMPP.  CAESS.  DD.  NN.  INVICTISS.  PRINCIPIB.  ARCADIO 
ET  HONORIO  VICTORIB.  ET  TRIVMPHATOR.  SEMPER  AVGQ. 
OB  IN8TAVR.  VRB.  AETERNAE  MVR08  PORTAS  ET  TVRRES 
JIGEST.  IMMENS.  RVDERIB.  EX.  SUGGEST.  V.C.  ET  ILL  VST. 
COMIT.,  ET  MAGIST.  VTRIVSQ.  MILIT.  STILICONIS  AD 
PERPETTIT.  NOMIN.EORVM  SIMVLACRA  CONST.  CVRANTB 
FL.  MACROBIO  LONGINIANO  V.  C.  PRAEF.  VRB.  D.  N.  M.  Q. 
BORVM. 

t  They  were  not  fini^ed  till  the  reign  of  Proboa 
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the  barbarian;***  so  that  it  is  quite  certain,  tbat,  if  Honorius 
did  rebuild  the  walls,  he  must  first  haye  pulled  them  down. 
But  we  have  only  his  word  for  it;  and  it  is  rather  more  pro- 
bable, that  in  these  pompous  inscrip^ons,  Hononus,  like 
some  other  princes,  laid  claim  to  more  than  he  deserved; — 
that  he  repaired,  not  rebuilt  them;  for  the  walls  themselves 
to  this  day  contradict  him,  and  bear  intrinsic  evidence, 
from  the  remains  of  high  antiquity  preserved  in  them,  that 
they  are  not  entirely  the  work  of  his  age. 

We  may,  however,  allow  him  the  nonour  he  claims,  of 
having  been  the  first  to  flank  them  with  the  Gothic  towers, 
which  still  appear  at  regular  intervals;  though  even  these,  as 
they  stand  at  present,  are  in  great  part  the  work  of  later 
times. 

It  is  indeed  certain,  that  but  little  of  the  original  structure 
of  Aureliapi's  walls  can  now  remain.  One-third  of  the  walls 
of  Eome  were  destroyed  by  Totila,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century;t  after  this,  they  were  "  hastily  restored  with 
rude  and  dissimilar  materials  by  Belisarius,'*^  to  stand  the 
second  siege;  and,  subsequently,  they  have  been  besieged, 
shattered,  taken  and  retaken,  repaired,  patched,  and  even 
enlarged,  by  the  Popes.  Nearly  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  centJW,  the  OUta  Leonina  in  Trastevere,  which  in- 
cludes the  V  atican  Mount,  was  walled  in  by  Pope  Leo  the 
Fourth. 

With  all  these  changes  and  additions,  the  walls  are  noiv 
computed  to  form  a  circuit  of  about  fourteen  miles,  and  com- 
prise an  immense  extent  of  unpeopled  land.  The  stranger 
may  wander  for  hours  and  miles  within  the  walls  of  this  great 
capital,  in  solitude  and  silence  as  unbroken  as  if  he  were  in  a 
desert.  He  will  pass  along  untrodden  roads,  and  by  aban- 
doned habitations;  he  will  see  no  life  within  their  gates;  no 
human  being  will  greet  him,  and  no  voice  will  answer  to  his 
calL     Over  a  wide  extent  of  Bome  to  the  south  her  hills  are 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  chap.  80.  It  iras  during  the  panic  ooca- 
doned  by  this  invasion  of  Alaric,  that  the  Roman  legion  stationed  to 
enard  the  wall  of  Britain  against  the  Caledonians  was  hastily  recalled  ; 
Uiongh,  as  Gibbon  obsenres,  even  with  the  most  rapid  march  they  conld 
have  made  from  Edinburgh  or  Newcastle  to  Bome,  their  succour  must 
have  been  somewhat  tardy. 

t  A.  D.  Ue.  '  t  Deellne  and  IffSi,  nA.  vii.  p.  862. 
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desolate.  On  the  north,  and  in  the  Flain  of  the  Campus 
Martius  alone,  there  is  life  and  motion. 

Nothing  can  be  more  heterogeneons  than  the  composition 
of  the  present  waUs,  which  bound  this  half-peopled,  half-life- 
less space.  In  the  haste  with  which  parts  of  the  structure 
"were  made  or  repaired,  eyerj  thing  most  precious  and  most 
Tile  was  used  as  materials.  Entire  marble  statues  have 
actually  been  been  extracted  from  the  very  heart  of  the  wall, 
which  probably  may  contain  many  more.  A  very  respectable 
Minerva,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  was  released  by 
mere  chance  from  her  long  imprisonment,  and  some  valuable 
bas-reliefs,  which  served  the  purposes  of  bricks,  have  also 
been  rescued  from  a  similar  situation. 

But  marble  and  rubble,  porphyry  and  plaster,  are  all  jum- 
bled together;  kings,  emperors,  barbarians,  Gk>ths,  and  Popes, 
have  succeeded  each  other,  and  alternately  demolished  or 
restored;  but  tfeat  the  walls -have  never  been  completely 
destroyed  or  rebuilt  since  the  time  of  Aurelian,  who  incor- 
porated in  his  extended  circle  every  available  building  that 
chanced  to  stand  in  his  way,  is  evident  from  the  strange  medley 
of  fragments  of  all  kinds  and  ages,  that  may  still  be  traced 
within  their  bounds.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the 
remains  of  the  Amphitheatrum  Gastrense,  the  Proetorum  Gamp, 
and  the  Muro  Torto. 

Besides  these  curious  vestiges  of  antiquity,  which  must  all 
be  classed  as  works  of  the  empire,  the  antiquaries  seem  to 
aCTee,  that  the  present  wall,  in  some  places,  is  built  upon  the 
site  of  that  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  even  contains  within  its 
drcle  some  remains  of  that  ancient  erection;  but,  though 
every  body  said  such  things  were  to  be  seen,  nobody  comd 
point  them  out  to  us.  We  were  not  easily  discouraged,  how- 
ever, and  accordingly  set  out  to  make  the  discovery  our- 
selves. You  would  have  laughed  if  you  could  have  seen  us 
issuing  out  at  the  Porta  San  G-iovanni,  in  an  open  carriage, 
though  the  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  driving  TOund 
the  outside  of  the  walls  at  a  foot  pace,  investigating  them  all 
the  way  with  eager  eyes  and  outstretched  necks,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  some  small  remnant  of  the  Tullian  wall.  Nardini* 
says,  that  remains  of  it  are  to  be  seen  between  the  fcnta  San 
Giovanni  and  San  Paolo,  and  also  between  the  AmphitheiiF 
*  Boma  Aatica. 
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trum  CastreiLse  anid  t^e  Castra  Fneioria,  and  thiit  thej  con-~. 
eist  of  "  alcune  metre  quadrate j  rozzamente  frapposte  a  mat- 
tanV*  If  this  De  all,  we  certainly  saw  them  to-day;  but 
there  is  no  great  delight  in  looking  at  "  a  few  pieces  of  square 
stone  rudely  built  up  amon^  bricKS.*'  As  the  Tullian  wall 
was  built  of  square  blocks  oi  peperin  stone,  indeed,  few  peo- 
ple would  be  hardy  enough  to  assert,  either  that  these  square 
stones,  now  separated  jfrom  each  other  by  the  interpolated  ; 
bricks,  did  or  aid  not  once  belong  to  it;  but  that  no  conside- 
rable part  of  the  erection  of  ^rvius  Tullius  now  remains, 
may  be  safely  affirmed. 

In  ^  the  course  of  our  dead  march  round  the  walls,  we 
stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  to  examine  that 
huge  mis-shapen  mass,  called  the  Muro  Torto,  which  nods 
oyer  one's  head,  and  the  bulged  uncouth  and  distorted  form 
of  which  is  a  curious  contrast  to  the  beautjr  of  the  reticulated 
building  of  which  it  is  constructed.  This  opus  retictUatum 
was  not  much  known  tiU  the  last  age  of  the  Eepublic,  and  was  , 
little  used  after  the  time  of  Hafiian,  and  neyer  after  that 
of  Caracalla.  From  the  style,  this  building  is  pronounced  . 
by  the  best  judges  to  be  a  work  of  the  early  period  of  the 
empire.  It  has  obyiously  been  incorporated  in  the  walls, 
because  it  stood  in  their  line.  It  has  been  called  the  tomb 
of  the  Domitian  family,  in  which  Nero  was  buried,  and  which 
certainly  stood  where  this  does,  exactly  on  the  top  of  the 
Pincian  Hill;*  but  this  opinion,  I  know  not  why,  has  been 
exploded;  and  it  is  now  supposed,  with  perhaps  as  little 
reason,  to  haye  belonged  to  some  of  the  Koman  yillas  that 
coyered  this  mount.  Procopius  says,  that  Belisarius,  fearing 
it  would  fall,  wanted  to  rebuid  it,  but  that  the  people  of  Some 
preyented  him,  assuring  him  St.  Peter  himself  had  promised 
to  undertake  its  defence;  and  so  punctually  has  the  saint, 
kept  his  word,  that  it  still  nods  oyer  the  passenger's  head  to . 
this  day. 

YaSnlyhaye  the  ^tiquaries  puzzled  themselyes  to  conceive 
with  what  intention,  or  by  whom,  this  piece  of  deformity  was 
made;  whether  ori^ally  built  in  this  strange  shape,  or< 
whether  fallen  into  it  by  time  or  accident.  It  is  called  the] 
Muro  IhrtOy  and  that  is  all  that  they,  or  I,  can  tell  you. 
about  it.  ; 

*  S^etonios  in  Yit.  liTer, 
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^.  Betweeii  tHs  ifuro  Torto  and  the  Porta  SaJara,  we  passed: 
the  Porta  Pmciana,  now  shut  up;  at  the  base  of  which  an 
ingenious  fiiend  of  ours  pointed  out  a  block  of  marble  lying 
on  the  ground,  with  this  inscription,  "  Date  oMtm  Belisario" 
This  singular  circumstance  may  seem  to  give^support  to  the 
popular  tale  of  his  blindness  and  mendicity;  but  history  ex- 
pressly states,  that  he  died  at  Constantinople  a  few  months 
after  his  hberation  from  imprisonment;  it  therefore  leaves  us 
no  possibility  of  imagining  that  Belisarius  returned  to  Italy 
at  all  after  ms  disgrace,  much  less  that  he  ever  sat  at  the 
gates  of  the  city  he  had  conquered  and  saved,  to  beg  a  half- 
penny. Must  we  then  think  that  this  inscription  belonged 
to  the  pedestal  of  some  statue  of  Belisarius,  or  suppose  it 
forged,  to  support  the  monkish  legend,  that  the  blmd  old 
general  roved  through  the  world  a  mendicant  ? 

Between  the  Porta  Pia  and  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  we 
passed  along  a  part  of  the 'ancient  PraBtorian  Camp;  the 
barracks  or  quarter  of  the  PraBtorian  guards,  built  by  Tinerius . 
without  the  gates,  but  one  side  of  which  was  included,  most 
probably  by  Honorius,*  in  the  present  extended  wall  of  the 
city. 

The  ancient  form  of  the  Praetorian  Camp  has  been  an 
oblong  square  with  the  comers  rounded  off;  and  the  length 
of  the  wall  and  the  curves  at  each  end,  stiU  remain  thus, 


WaU  of  the  City.V  /Wall  of  the  City. 


WftU  of  the  Pnetoiian  Camp. 


It  is  patched  up  in  many  places;  but  a  practised  eye  may 
easily  trace  the  fine  bricks  and  beautiful  masonry  of  Tiberius, 
from  the  mean  construction  of  a  lower  age.  It  is  marked  aU 
along  by  a  little  cornice  of  brick,  about  eleven  feet  from  the, 
ground;  but  the  ancient  wall  of  the  Castra  seems  to  reach 
several  feet  higher. 

The  three  towers  which  surmount  this  part  of  the  wall, 

*  It  is  certain  that  it  conld  not  have  been  taken  in  by  Anrelian,  as 
some  writers  pretend,  becanse  the  Caatra  Prsetoria  was  not  destroyed 
till  tUe  time  of  Constantine. 
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are,  of  coiuwe,  of  tHe  time  of  Honorius,  ^lisarius,  or  some 
other  Goth. 

According  to  Tacitus,  the  Pnetoriau  Camp  must  have  beea 
near  the  YiminiA  Hill,  and  near  the  Via  Nomentana,*  which 
exactly  answers  *to  the  spot  where  we  find  it.  Suetonius,  too, 
in  his  account  of  the  death  of  Kero,t  affords  additional  con« 
firmation  of  its  local  situation.  An  inscription  found  here 
on  a  leaden  pipe,  (reported  by  Yenuti,)  would  alone  have 
established  the  fact;  and  the  ancient  wall  itself  is  the  most 
indisputable  eyidence  of  alL 

From  the  remains  of  the  Prffitorian  Camp  we  proceeded  to 
the  remnant  of  the  Amphitheatrum  Ckutrense,  which  now 
forms  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  though  when  included  in 
them  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  The  <&te  of  the  building 
itself  is  also  uncertain.  It  is  only  known,  that  it  was  a 
work  of  the  empire,  destined  for  the  amusement  of  the  Prsd- 
torian  guards,  who  hardened  their  savage  nature  by  the  bloody 
sports  of  the  amphitheatre. 

Excavations  have  been  diligently  made  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
arena,  and  a  great  quantity  of  large  bones  were  round,  which, 
as  a  learned  antiquary  observed  to  me  with  becoming  solem- 
nity, "may  be  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  the  wild  beasts 
that  were  slaughtered  in  it;"  and  as  his  conjecture  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  too  bold,  I  cordially  agreed  with  him.  In 
this  harmonious  mood,  we  stopped  to  view  the  exterior  of 
this  militarjT  amphitheatre. 

Its  remams  consist  of  a  brick  semicircle,  adorned  with 
Corinthian  brick  pilasters;  and  to  me  it  seemed  mean  and 
ugly.  But  this  is  only  a  proof  of  my  want  of  taste;  for  the 
antiquary  pronounced  it  to  be  a  work  "  di  hello  ^usto"  and 
was  eloquent  in  its  praise.  This  wall  and  pilasters  of  brick 
may  be  beauti^  though  I  could  not  discover  it;  but  they 
are  all  that  are  to  be  seen  outside,  and  inside  there  is  nothing, 
— not  even  one  of  the  bones  of  the  wild  beasts  that  were  dug 
up  with  so  much  pains  and  labour. 

I  have  now  given  you  an  account  of  the  Walls  of  Eome, 
and  of  the  remains  of  the  more  ancient  buildings  comprised 
in  them,  and  I  ought  to  enter  upon  the  Gates;  but  their 
ancient  names,  their  number,  and  their  situation,  are  involved 
in  such  complete  obscurity,. endless  discussion,  and  inextri- 
*  Tacit  Ann.  lib.  zy.  f  Vide  Snetcmini,  4». 
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cable  confusion,  tliat  I  lidirmk  from  the  prospect  of  undertak* 
ing  sucH  a  task  mjselfy  or  inflicting  such  a  penance  on  jou. 
I  want  courage  to  lead  you  into  the  barren  path,  where  we 
must  fight  CTerj  step  of  our  way,  and  be  stocK  fast  at  last  in 
a  quagmire  of  conjectures. 

In  the  time  of  Bomulus,  according  to  some  authorities, 
Eome  had  three  gates;  according  to  others,  four;  but  as  it 
now  cannot  very  materiaily  signify  which,  I  shall  not  perplex 
you  with  a  long  discussion  on  their  disputed  number,  names, 
and  situation,  out  refer  you  to  Nardini,  where  you  will  find 
the  subject  treated  at  large. 

In  the  time  of  the  empire,  according  to  Pliny,  there  wero 
thirtY-seven  gates,  which  certainly  seem  a  most  unnecessaiy 
number,  especially  as  he  says  twelve  of  them  were  double;* 
and  the  antiquaries  of  this  day,  who  think  they  know  better 
than  he,  won't  believe  him.  All  the  great  roads  to  the  city 
had  then  double  gates;  one  for  those  who  were  entering,  the 
other  for  those  who  were  leaving  it. 

At  every  gate  stood  the  statue  of  some  deity,  the  right 
hand  of  which,  it  would  seem,  was  often  nearly  worn  away 
with  kissing,t  just  as  St.  Peter's  toe  is  nowj 

At  present  Borne  has  sixteen  gates,  including  the  four  of 
the  Oittd  Leonma,  but  several  of  them  have  been  walled 
up. 

By  far  the  finest  of  them  is  the  Porta  Maggiwe.  This 
noble  monument  of  Boman  architecture,  though  now  con- 
verted into  a  gate  of  the  modem  city,  was  originally  an.  arch 
of  the  Aqueduct  of  Claudius,  restored  by  Vespasian  and 
Titus,  and  constructed  with  extraordinaiy  elevation  and  em- 
bellishment, as  was  usual  when  Aqueducts  crossed  the  public 
way.  This  fact  is  proved  by  a  triple  inscription,  which  it 
still  bears,  commemorating  its  erection  by  the  first,  and  its 
restoration  by  the  two  last  named  of  these  emperors.  This 
noble  arch  is  built  of  immense  squares  of  Tiburtine  stone, 
joined  together  without  cement,  and  supported  by  Ionic 
pillars  of  proportionate  solidity.    Like  almost  every  building 

*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.  "Ad  aingiilas  Portas  qiud  Bnnt 
hodie  nmnero  XXXYII  ita  ut  XII  ported  aemel  nnmerentar." 

+  Vide  Lucr.  lib.  i  ver.  318. 

t  The  toe  of  the  brazen  statne  of  the  saint  in  his  church  is  the  grand 
object  of  devotion,  among  the  modem  Bomans. 
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of  anttatiily  at  Borne,  it  seems  to  bare  been  used' as  a  fortress 
in  tbe  oisastrouB  ages  of  feudal  war&re. 

In  consequence  of  the  extension  of  tbe  waUs,  all  tbe  gates 
of  Borne  are  now  removed,  more  or  less,  beyond  tbeir  ancient 
situation. 

Tbe  ancient  Porta  Haminia  on  tbe  nortb  is  now  supplied 
by  tbe  Porta  del  Popolo;  tbe  Porta  Capena  on  tbe  south  by 
the  Porta  San  Sebastiano;*  the  Porta  Salaria  on  tbe  east 
^one  retains  one  of  its  ancient  names,  for  it  bad  several.  It 
was  tbe  Porta  SaLaria,  aliof  Collina,  aliof  Quirinalis,  aluM. 
Agonensis,  alias  Scelerata,  or  rascally  gate,  which  appellatioii 
it  derived  from  tbe  Campus  SceleraSis,  a  piece  of  ground 
situated  a  little  beyond  it,  in  which  tbe  vestal  virgins,  who 
had  violated  tbeir  vows,  were  buried  alive. 

Livy,  I  think,  invariably  calls  this  gate  tbe  Porta  Collina. 

It  was  to  this  gate  that  Hannibal  rode,  attended  by  two 
thousand  guards,  to  reconnoitre  tbe  wall  and  defences  of  tbe 
city  be  destined  for  destruction;  and  it  was  through  this  gate 
that  Alaric,  by  tbe  treachery  of  its  guards,  entered  tbe  city 
at  midnight  on  the  24tb  of  August,  a.  d.  410,  and  firing  tbe 
bouses  as  he  passed,  to  light  him  on  bis  march,  gave  up 
Bome,  for  the  tbird  time  since  its  foundation,  to  be  sacked 
by  an  army  of  Goths. 

On  the  west  of  Bome,  tbe  Porta  San  Paola,  which  is  the 
substitute  for  tbe  Forta  Ogtiensis,  still,  as  formerljr,  leads  to 
Ostia,  and  through  it  Genseric,  at  tbe  bead  of  his  Vandals, 
after  landing  at  that  port  from  Africa,  entered  Bome  tbe  15tb 
June,  A.  n.  455,  and  was  encountered — ^not  by  a  Boman  army 
— ^but  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  at  tbe  bead  of  a  procession  of 
priests. t  The  ancient  Mistress  of  tbe  "World,  tne  invincible 
conqueror  of  other  nations,  bad  now  to  trust  for  her  own 
security  to  prayers,  not  to  arms,  and  humbly  to  beseech  tbe 
pity  of  tbe  barbarian.     In  vain:  tbe  unceasing  plunder  of 

♦  The  Porta  Capena,  which  led  to  the  Via  Appia,  is  supposed  to  have 
•stood  near  the  little  church  of  St.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo ;  and  the  Porta 
Flaminia  within  the  modem  Corso,  and  so  of  all  the  rest  The  Porta 
Capena  is  computed  to  have  been  a  mile  within  its  present  substitute. 

The  first  ancient  Boman  mile-stone  on  the  Appian  Way  was  found  in 
a  vineyard,  about  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the  present  Porta  San  Sebas- 
tiano.  A  mile  measured  back  from  the  spot  where  it  was  discovered 
terminates  at  the  Church  of  St.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo. 

t  Vide  Qibbon,  Decline  and  FaU,  vol  vi.  chap.  86. 
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fourteen  days  and  nights,  the  spoil  of  temples  and  of  palaces, 
the  flames  of  houses,  the  shrieks  of  their  murdered  inmates, 
and  the  groans  of  a  people  led  away  into  slavery,  attested  his 
remorseless  vengeance. 

The  Porta  Pia  was  once  the  Porta  Nomentana,  through 
which  the  Eoman  people  twice  retreated  to  the  Sacred 
Mount,  when  oppressed  by  their  rulers,  and  through  which 
Nero  fled  from  the  vengeance  of  the  people  he  had  oppressed. 

The  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  which  was  probably  the  ancient 
Porta  Tiburtina,  still  leads  to  Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur. 

The  Porta  San  Qiovamii,  now  the  great  entrance  from 
Naples,  nearly  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Porta  Celimontana ; 
between  it  and  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  was  the  Porta 
Latina,  now  blocked  up. 

.  Close  to  the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  and  on  the  right  of  it  as 
you  leave  Eome,  you  see  the  now  blocked-up  Porta  Asinaria, 
which  was  betrayed  to  Totila  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Isaurian 
sentinels  who  guarded  it,  and  through  which  he  made  his 
dreaded  entrance  into  Eome,  when  the  wretched  inhabitants, 
after  having  experienced  the  last  extremities  of  fiunine,  felt 
the  mercy  of  the  barbarian. 

Gibbon  relates,  that  at  break  of  day  he  knelt  before  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  while  in  the  act  of  praying  before  the 
altar  of  the  God  of  Mercy,  eighty-five  Eomans  were  butchered 
by  his  command  in  the  portico  of  the  church.  Eome  was  pil- 
laged. "  The  sons  and  daughters  of  Eoman  consuls  wandered 
in  tattered  garments  through  the  streets,  and  begged  their 
bread,  perhaps  without  success,  before  the  gates  of  their 
hereditary  mansions."* 

Still  was  his  rage  unsatiated  against  "  the  city  that  had  so 
long  delayed  the  course  of  his  victories."  Akeady  was  the 
fatd  command  issued,  "  that  Eome  should  be  turned  into  a 
pasture  for  cattle,"  and  that  the  plough  should  pass  over  her 
proud  fabrics, — already  was  the  torch  lighted,  and  the  com^ 
Dustibles  prepared,  that  were  to  consume  the  splendours  of 
antiquity,  when  the  warning  voice  of  Belisarius  called  on  his 
victorious  enemy,  "  Not  to  sully  his  fame  by  the  destruction 
of  those  monuments  which  were  the  glory  of  the  dead,  and 
the  delight  of  the  living."  f  Totila  Hstened  to  the  admoni- 
tion of  a  rival,  and  Eome  was  preserved. 

*  Qibbon,  Decline  and  Fall)  vol.  vii.  chap.  48.  f  Ibid. 
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LETTEEXIV. 

^<  Bat  I  will  ling  aboTe  all  monnmeiitir 
Seyen  Sonum  hilla^tlie  world's  Beren  wonderme&ti.''* 

Bomb  was  elw&jB  the  City  of  the  Seren  HjIIs.  Tbey 
were  held  sacred,  and  a  festival  was  anmially  celebrated  in 
December,  called  tke  Dies  Septiinontiuin.t  Indeed,  I  must 
sa^  that  the  ancient  Eomans«eein  to  have  been  (juite  as  fond 
oi  idleness,  or  diversion,  under  the  name  of  religion,  as  the 
modem  Italians,  and  had  as  maoj  Jbitas  in  these  day's  as 
thej  have  now.    But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hills — 

■     .       "  these  Seven  Hills — which  be  now 
Tombs  of  her  greatness,  which  did  threat  the  tkj" 

I  would,  however,  advise  you  not  to  raise  your  expectations 
of  them  too  h^h.  My  ideas  were  far  too  towering.  I  had 
unconsciously  ^rrned  a  kind  of  notion  that  their  magnitude 
must  be  proportioned  to  their  fame — ^which,  to  be  sure,  was 
about  as  reasonable  as  if  one  should  expect  that  a  man  of 
great  celebrity  must  necessarily  be  taller  than  his  neighbours. 
So  far  from  being  hills  of  extraordinary  elevation,  however, 
I  have  even  had  my  doubts  whether  some  of  them  can  be 
called  hills  at  all.  I  think  they  should  rather  be  called  hanks 
or  braes;  not  so  much  because  they  are  little,  as  because 
they  have  an  ascent  on  one  side  only.  The  Palatine,  the 
Aventine,  the  Capitol,  and  even  the^Coelian,  are  indeed 
legitimate,  if  not  loffcy  mounts ;  but  the  Esquiline  and  the 
Quirinal,  though  they  certainly  boast  a  pretty  considerable 
rise  on  the  side  of  Eome,  have  no  fall  on  the  opposite  side, 
as  far  as  I  can  discover.  As  for  the  Yiminal  Hill,  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  find  it  at  all,  though  I  have  made  a 
most  (filigent  search  after  it.  Nor  is  it  invisible  to  my  eyes 
only,  for  I  have  never  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with 
any  one  hardy  enough  to  maintain  that  he  had  himself  seen 
it,  though  some  beueve  in  it,  and  all  talk  of  it  with  due 
respect,  as  if  it  were  still  in  existence;  whereas  it  is,  in 
truth,  a  deceased  mount;  and  not  only  dead,  but  buried. 

•  Spenser's  Ruins  of  Rome. 

t  Tide  Yarro.— De  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  v.  Dies  Septimontium  ab  his 
•eptem  montibus  in  quibus  sita  urbs  est. 
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llie  &U  of  tlie  roiiui  from  tibe  Esquiline  and  Quiriiul  HlLLs, 
between  which  it  was  situated,  together  with  that  of  its 
own  buildings,  has  interred  it  with  them  in  one  common 
grave. 

Let  us/  however,  ascend  all  that  now  remain  of  the  Seven 
Hills  of  Ancient  Eome ;  and  while  from  their  summit  we 
recall  aU  the  works  of  magnificence  and  fisune  that  once  over« 
spread  them,  let  us  bestow  one  glance  on  the  aspect  thej 
now  present  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  whose  far  distant 
pilgrimage  has  been  made  to  visit  them. 

The  Palatine  Hill,  to  which  we  must  first  direct  our  steps, 
is  now,  as  it  was  anciently,  square ;  and  its  circumference, 
or  rather  its  quadrangle, — ^for  it  has  four  comers, — ^is  said  to 
be  a  full  mile. 

"With  all  my  respect  for  this  venerable  mount,  I  must  say 
that  it  is  very  little.  I  had  previously  been  disappoiated  in 
the  lowly  height  of  the  Capitol;  but  I  stood  yet  more 
amazed  at  the  square,  fiat-topped,  and  dwarfish  elevation  of 
the  Palatine.  It  must  certainly  have  been  materially  de- 
graded by  the  fall  of  the  successive  generations  of  buildings 
whicb  have  stood  on  it,  from  the  straw-roofed  cottages  of 
Itomulus  and  his  Boma  quad/rata,  to  the  crumbling  erections 
of  Popes  and  Cardinals.  The  ruins  of  these  multifarious 
edifices,  heaped  up  round  its  base,  have  raised  the  surface  at 
least  twenty  feet  above  the  ancient  level ;  stiU,  with  all  the 
allowances  one  can  make,  it  must  originally  have  been  very 
little  of  a  hiU  indeed. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  respect  to  its  appearance  that 
we  owe  the  sensations  of  admiration  and  undying  interest 
with  which  we  regard  it.  It  is,  that  every  step  we  tread 
here  is  big  with  recollections — for  it  was  the  scene  of  early 
glory,  the  spot  where  Eome  grew  into  greatness  arid  fell  into 
decay — ^where  those  immortal  spirits  lived  and  acted  who 
have  been  through  successive  ages  the  luminaries  of  the 
earth,  and  where  the  light  first  dawned  of  that  freedom  and 
civilization  which  still  sheds  its  brightness  through  the 
world.  That  spot  which  once  comprised  the  whole  of  Eome ; 
which,  till  the  extinction  of  the  republic,  contained  the 
dweUmgs  of  her  senators,  and  the  temples  of  her  gods  ;  but 
which,  during  the  empire,  was  found  to  be  too  circumscribed 
for  the  wants  of  one  individual — ^is  now  heaped  with  the 
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^de-spreading  ruinB  of  that  magniticent  edifice,  which  was 
the  abode  of  her  tyrants  and  the  tomb  of  her  liberties. 

Over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Palatine — successively  peo- 
pled with  a  race  of  warlike  kings,  with  the  orators,  the 
philosophers,  and  the  heroes  of  the  republic,  and  with  the 
crowded  population  of  an  imperial  court— -no  human  dwelling 
or  habitation  is  now  to  be  seen,  except  where  one  solitary- 
convent  shelters  a  few  bare-footed  friars,  and  where,  amid 
the  ruined  arches  and  buried  haUs  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Csesars,  the  labourers  of  the  vineyards  and  cabbage  gardens 
that  now  flourish  over  them,  have  made  their  wretched 
abodes. 

But  let  us  look  back  from  the  melancholy  desolation  of  its 
present  state  to  earlier  times. 

The  history  of  the  Palatine  HOI  is  an  epitome  of  that  of 
civilized  society.  From  the  days  when  feomulus  encom- 
passed it  with  a  ploughshare,  and  raised  upon  it  the  humble 
sheds  of  his  followers,  and  the  straw-roofed  cottage  of  their 
chief,  it  progressively  advanced  through  the  stages  of  con- 
venience, enJbeUishment,  and  splendour,  tiU  it  reached  the 
extreme  of  luxury  and  magnificence  in  the  Domus  Awrea  of 
Nero.  From  that  period,  it  gradually  declined  to  its  last 
degenerate  state  of  ruin,  and  has  now  become  once  more 
deserted. 

A  fancifrd  mind  might  say,  that  before  the  Eomans  it 
exhibited  the  pastoral  age ;  in  their  early  times,  the  iron  age ; 
in  the  close  of  the  republic,  and  dawn  of  the  empire,  the 
golden  age ;  and  for  many  a  century  back,  the  age  of  brass, 
the  last  and  worst. 

Besides  a  brief  account,  in  two  folio  volumes,  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Paktrue  Hill,  many  long  and  learned  treatises 
have  been  written  on  the  fruitfid  subject  of  its  etymology* 
Whether  it  took  its  name  from  Pales,  the  goddess  of  sheep, 
who  used  to  tend  her  flocks  here,  or  from  Pallas,  the  goddess 
of  wisdom,  or  from  Pallas,  the  great-grandfather  of  Evander, 
or  from  Palas,  an  Arcadian  town,  or  from  Palatium,  a  city  in 
the  territory  of  Beate,  (which  was  one  of  the  many  places 
that  sent  a  colony  to  this  hill,)  or  from  Palantes,  wmch  bore 
allusion  to  the  wandering  tribes  that  dwelt  upon  it,  I  leave 
you  to  decide ;  settle  it  exactly  as  you  like  best. 
.   Again,  as  we  are  upon  the  head  "of  etymology,  I  must  beg 
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you  to  remember,  that,  liaving  derived  its  own  name  from — 
Bomething,  it  certainly  gave  the  name  of  Falatium  to  thei 
habitation  of  the  Kings  of  Eome,  from  whence  the  name  of 
palace  in  all  European  languages. 

Though  the  year  in  which  Some  was  founded  is  disputed, 
the  day  is  correctly  ascertained.*  It  was  the  21st  of  April ; 
and,  in  commemoration  of  it,  the  Faliliay  or  festival  •  of  the 
pastoral  goddess.  Pales,  continued  to  be  celebrated  as  long 
as  the  Kings,  the  Consuls,  or  the  Emperors  of  the  Bomans 
held  their  ancient  seat  in  the  Palatine ;  for  it  was  not  till 
the  government  was  removed  to  Byzantium,  and  Christianity 
was  established  in  the  land  by  Constantino,  that  this  festival 
was  discontinued. 

The  straw-roofed  cottage  of  Romidus,  beside  which  grew 
the  sacred  cornel  tree,  was  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
hUl,  looking  down  on  the  "  Pulchrum  Littufl;"t  but  vainly 
should  we  now  seek  to  ascertain  its  exact  site.  As  vainly 
should  we  look  for  the  Velia  where  the  house  of  PubHcola 
stood,  or  for  the  8vb  Velia  beneath  it,  scarcely  less  famed  in 
the  annals  of  the  republic.  The  former  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  summit  of  the  Palatine  Hill  between  the  churches 
of  S.  Toto  and  S.  Anastasio ;  and  the  latter,  a  sloping  descent 
which  led  down  from  thence  to  the  Valabrum.  As  vainly 
should  we  look  for  the  Lwpercal^  which  must  have  been  on 
this  north  side  of  the  mount,  or  for  any  traces  of  all  the 
temples,  the  altars,  the  porticos,  and  the  multiferious  build- 
ings that  stood  here  before  the  days  of  Augustus — or  seek 
to  discover  the  vanished  sites  of  the  houses  of  the  Gracchi, 
of  Hortensius,  of  Crassus,  of  Clodius,  of  Catiline,  and  of 
Cicero, — ^whose  house,  you  may  remember,  was  destroyed  on 
his  exile,  through  the  successful  cabal  of  Clodius,  rebuilt  by 
the  Senate  on  his  triumphant  return,  and  again  confiscated 
after  his  murder.  J  It  seems  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  hill ;  but  fancy  vainly  essays  to  pitch 
upon  the  spot  where  it  stood.  All  the  structures,  and  even 
the  natural  features  of  the  hiU,  were  swept  away  with  the 
ruins  of  the  republic,  to  make  way  for  the  dwelling  of  the 
Master  of  the  world ;  and  the  eye  now  vainly  wanders  over 

•  Vide  Livy,  lib.  i. 

f  Plutarch's  Life  of  Romulus. 

i  Yide  Middleton's  Ldfe,  and  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cicero. 
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vast  masses  of  broken  walls  choked  up  with  rubbish,  unable, 
amidst  its  desolation,  to  form  anjr  picture  of  what  once 
existed  here. 

I  have  made  repeated  visits  to  this  hill;  I  have  spent 
whole  days  upon  it;  I  have  been  there  with  the  most 
renowned  antiquaries,  professional  and  unprofessional ;  I 
have  read  and  thought,  and  inquired  about  it;  and  all  I 
have  gained  by  puzzHng  my  own  brains,  and  those  of  other 
people,  is  the  simple  fiict  1  knew  at  first — ^that  it  is  covered 
with  the  walls  of  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars,  in  confused  and 
undistinguishable  ruin,  and  that  all  attempts  to  investigate 
or  comprehend  their  plan  or  detail,  must  now  prove  wholly 
finiitless. 

Some  antiquaries  don't  seem  to  be  of  this  opinion ;  they 
have  made  plans  upon  plans  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  com- 
pletely finished,  even  to  the  pantries,  witti  no  assistance  but 
a  few  broken  walls  and  their  own  imaginations ;  and  all  of 
these,  though  as  unlike  as  possible  to  each  other,  probably 
bear  an  equal  resemblance  k>  the  original.  But  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting,  before  we  examine  the 
ruins  of  this  prodigious  edifice,  to  Destow  a  moment's  atten- 
tion on  the  ordinary  plan  of  the  houses  of  the  Eomans, 
which  it  is  easy  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of,  partly 
from  the  description  of  Vitruvius,  and  partly  from  the 
investigation  of  flie  ruins  of  Pompeii.* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  variations  from  the  general 
mode  of  building — and  no  doubt  they  were  numerous — there 
are 'three  parts  which  seem  to  have  been  common  to  every 
Boman  house  of  any  importance.  These  were,  the  vesti- 
bulimi,  the  atrium,  and  the  cav»dium. 

The  vestibule  was  a  spacious  open  space,  or  portico,  before 
the  door,  where  the  patrician  took  his  morning's  walk,  and 
received  the  solicitations  of  his  clients  or  dependents;  a 
practice  to  which  Cicero  often  alludes.  Then  followed  the 
atrium,  or  portico,  a  large  hall,  into  which  the  sleeping 
rooms  and  servants'  room  looked.  Beyond  this  was  the 
cavaedium,  an  open  court,  generally  surrounded  by  a  covered 
portico,  into  which  the  eatmg  rooms,  the  baths,  the  library, 
• — ^when  there  was  one, — and  all  the  principal  rooms  of  the 

•  This  letter,  though  inserted  here,  -waa  not  written  till  after  the 
author's  return  from  Naples. 
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ibnifly  opened ;  and  in  the  centre  of  which  there  was  usually 
a  fountam.  In  the  country,  and  in  small  towns,  the  houses 
were  generally  of  one  story ;  and  the  rooms,  if  they  were 
lighted  at  all,  were  Ughted  fipom  the  top ;  but  many  of  the 
little  rooms  at  Pompeii  seem  to  have  receiyed  light  only 
from  tlie  door. 

In  Eome,  and  other  large  cities,  the  houses  consisted  of 
several  stories,  and  frequent  laws  were  made  to  restrict  their 
height,  which  Augustus  limited  to  seventy  feet,  a  proof  that 
they  must  have  sometimes  exceeded  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  houses,  unless  the  apartments  were  left  in  total  dark- 
ness, miist  have  been  lighted  with  windows  like  ours.  Yet 
many  of  the  antiquaries  of  Home  will  not  allow  that  any 
!Etoman  houses  had  windows;  and  loud  and  long  are  the 
battles  that  have  been  waged  upon  this  head. 

It  is  certain  that  the  generality  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii 
have  no  windows,  but  neither  have  they  now  any  roofs; 
therefore  the  light  may  have  been  admitted  through  the 
roofs,  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  one  story  in  height. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  remains  of  Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli 
there  are  no  windows;  but  we  must  remember  that,  m  the 
first  place,  the  rooms  may  also  have  been  Hghted  from  the 
top;  and,  secondly,  that  this  palace  was  any  thing  but 
Itoman.  It  was  Greek,  Egyptian,  and  Asiatic.  It  was 
copied  from  aU  the  buildings  of  all  the  countries  Hadrian 
had  visited  in  his  travels;  so  that  it  is  not  a  case  in  point; 
and  even  if  he  chose  to  Hve  in  the  dark,  it  is  no  proof  that 
his  subjects  did.  Besides,  there  may  have  been  wmdows  in 
the  YiUa  Adriana,  for  only  a  small  part  of  it  now  remains, 
even  in  ruin;  and  there  certainly  are  windows  in  one  of  the 
great  halls  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

All  this  indeed  is  mere  idle  speculation.  "We  know,  what- 
ever the  antiquaries  may  say  to  the  contrary,  that  the  Bomans 
had  windows  in  their  houses.  Cicero  would  not  have  de- 
fended the  smaUnesB  of  the  windows  in  his  new  house  in  the 
Palatine,  from  the  censure  of  his  friend  Atticus;*  Pliny 
would  not  have  enumerated  all  the  windows  in  aU  the  apart- 
ments of  all  his  villas  ;t  Plautius  Sylvanus  could  not  have 

♦  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  1.  p.  802,  edit  8vo.  Lond.  1742. 
t  Epist  lib.  a  Ep.  17,  and  lib.  v.  Ep.  6. 
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killed  his  wife  by  throwing  her  out  of  a  window;*  and  Ti- 
bullust  would  never  have  oommemorated  the  fate  of  the 
poor  woman  that  fell  out  of  a  window  into  the  street,  if  there 
had  been  no  such  things. 

Besides,  among  the  paintings  found  at  Herculaneum,  I 
observed  one  in  which  the  houses  were  represented  with 
windows;  and  at  Pompeii  there  are  seyeral  instances  of 
windows. 

Yitruvius,  too,  somewhere  speaks  pf  houses  which  had 
windows  from  the  ceilins;  to  the  floor;  and,  in  another  place, 
recommends  a  great  deal  of  light  to  country  houses. 

Some  antiquaries,  again,  who  allow  the  Eomans  windows, 
refuse  them  glass,  or  any  substitute  for  it,  and  suppose  that 
all  winter,  when  it  was  cold,  they  sate  in  the  dark. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  younger  Pliny,  in  his  minute  account 
of  his  Laurentinum  Villa,  says  that  the  windows  are  glazed 
(admit  light  and  exclude  air) ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  mention 
it  as  a  veiy  unusual  circumstance.  He  also  notices  a  rooni 
in  the  garden  with  a  glass  (or  glazed)  door. 

Winkelman:^  mentions  a  Eoman  painting,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  age  of  Oonstantine,  which  represented  a  great 
number  of  houses  with  windows,  all  of  which  were  glazed. 
This  painting  was  enchased  in  the  wall  of  the  Casino  Cesi; 
but  the  Prince  Pamfili  had  it  white-washed  over,  quite  dean ! 

However,  it  would  seem  that  glass  windows  were  not  of 
very  ancient  date,  since  Seneca  speaks  of  the  art  of  glazing, 
as  one  of  those  not  discovered  till  about  his  own  time;§  and 
Yo{>iscu8,  in  his  Life  of  AureHan,  mentions  glass  windows  as 
a  luxury;  so  that  thev  must,  even  at  that  kte  period,  have 
been  used  only  by  the  opulent.  Still  this  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  they  were  known;  and  indeed  the  quantity  not 
only  of  broken  glass  vessels,  but  of  glass  in  plates,  found  at 
Herculaneum,  is  an  indisputable  proof,  if  proof  were  neces- 
sary, that  the  ancients  understood  the  ait  of  makiug  glass 
plates;  and,  when  made,  it  is  really  quite  incredible  that 
they  should  never  have  thought  of  putting  them  inte  their 
windows. 

It  appears,  that  a  semi-transparent  stene,  called  lapig  spe- 

*  Lib.  ii  Eleg.  7.  f  Tacitl  Ann.  Ub.  iv.  cap.  21. 

t  Obflenrations  snr  rArchltecture  des  Anciens,  70. 
§  Seneca.    Epist.  90. 
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etilarig,  was  more  early,  and  more  generally  used  than  g^lass 
for  the  purpose  of  glazing  windows.*  It  separated  into 
thin  plates,  or  lamin»,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of 
mica  or  talc.  Pliny  says  it  chiefly  came  from  Spain,  and 
adds,  that  bee-hives  were  sometimes  made  of  it,  in  order 
that  the  habits  of  those  insects  might  be  observed  by  the 
carious  ;t  so  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  ancients  gave 
their  bees  windows,  while  they  denied  them  to  themselves! 
Indeed,  according  to  the  antiquaries,  the  houses  of  the  an- 
cients must  have  been  most  imcomfortable  places,  for  they 
not  only  refuse  them  glass  windows  but  chimneys.  They 
pretend  that  they  warmed  themselves  and  dressed  their  food 
entirely  by  means  of  braziers  filled  with  ignited  charcoal,  set 
in  the  middle  of  the  room — a  very  common,  unwholesome, 
and  disagreeable  custom  in  the  south  of  Italy,  to  this  day — 
and  one  which  I  make  no  doubt  the  ancients,  as  weU  as  the 
modems  practised.  But  I  also  think  that,  without  doubt, 
they,  as  well  as  the  modems,  had  chimneys  and  fires.  Yirgil 
speaks  of  carousing  before  the  fire: J  had  it  been  a  brazier 
of  hot  charcoal,  he  would  have  said  around  it.  He  also 
describes  the  husbandman  and  his  wife  labouring  by  the 
fire  on  the  long  winter  nights.  §  Horace,  too,  in  his  beau- 
tifbl  picture  of  rural  domestic  happiness,  represents  the  wife 
heaping  up  the  cheerful  hearth,  to  welcome  home  the  wearied 
labourer ;  II  and,  in  another  of  hia  Odes,  he  tells  them  to  heap 
on  plenty  of  wood,  to  make  blazing  fire;^  and  he  complains 
bitterly  of  wet  wood  and  a  smoky  chimney  in  his  journey 
to  Brundusium.** 

*  It  Wonld  appear  that  curtains  only,  mstead  of  the  spectdaria,  were 
Bojnetijnes  used  to  close  the  aperture  of  windows,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the 
cnrtains  were  used  to  shade  the  sun ;  the  specularia  to  exclude  the  cold 
and  admit  the  light.  "Neque  specularia,  neque  vitra,  qu»  frigoris 
causa,  Tel  umbrae,  in  dome  sunt." — Ulpian, 

t  Pliny,  lib.  xxl  cap.  14. 

i  "Ante  Focum  si  frigus  erit."    JBuc,  V. 

§  "  Et  quidam  seros  hibemi  ad  luminis  ignes 

Pervigilat,"  &c.  Oeorffie,  I.  291. 

II  '*  Sacrum  vetustis  eztruat  lignis  focum, 

Lassi  sub  adventum  viri." — Horat,  Epod.  Lib.  Ode  2. 

1[  **  BiaBolve  frigus,  ligna  super  foco 

Large  reponens." — Lib.  i  Ode  9. 

**  He  says  they  slept  in  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the  Apulian  mountains. 

. "  lacrimoso  non  sine  fumo, 

UdoB  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino" — HoraL  Lib.  1.  Sat  2. 
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The  hearth  was  alwajs  considered  the  sacred  seat  of  hos- 
pitalitj,  and  guarded  by  the  household  gods  themselves. 
X>id  not  Coriolanus  place  himself  upon  it  when  he  sought  the 
protection  of  Tullus  Aufidius?* 

It  is  also  stated,  that  many  of  the  proscribed  victims  of 
the  Triumyirate  hid  themselres  in  chimneys  during  the  search 
that  was  made  after  them. 

That  there  are  no  fire-places  to  be  seen  in  the  remains  of 
Pompeii,  is  no  objection,  because  the  mildness  of  the  climate 
of  Magna  Ghnecia — ^for  which  the  luxurious  Eomans  sought  its 
happy  shores — ^renders  firing  wholly  unnecessarr,  even  in 
winter.  Even  to  this  day,  there  is  scarcely  a  me-place  in 
the  house  of  a  Nea|>olitan.t  But  the  wmter  climate  of 
Some,  on  the  contrary,  was  then  yery  different  to  what  it 
is  now,  as  the  falls  of  snow,  the  frosts,  and  the  freeang  of 
the  Tiber  itself,  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  suf&ciently 
prove. 

But  all  these  disquisitions — and  you  must  have  found 
them  sufficiently  tiresome — ^will  assist  us  little  in  tracing  the 
wide-spread  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Cieaars,  in  which  there 
are  neither  doors  nor  windows,  nor  chimneys,  nor  fire-places, 
nor  roofs,  nor  floors.  We  see,  indeed,  that  it  must  have  had 
three  stories,  and  we  know  that  it  possessed  numerous  vesti- 
bules, atria,  cavsedia,  &c.,  commmucating  by  long  corridors; 
filled  with  baths,  and  banqueting  rooms,  and  fountains,  and 
tennis  courts;  surrounded  with  gardens,  and  theatres,  and 
hippodromes,  and  gymnasia;  and  abounding  in  every  incen- 
tive to  luxury  and  voluptuousness. 

Augustus  was  the  founder  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cesars. 
He  comprised  within  his  own  habitation  the  house  of  Hor- 
tensius,  of  Cicero,  and  of  some  other  of  the  victims  of  that 
bloody  proscription  which  sealed  the  last  Triumvirate. 

That  he  built  one  house,  is  certain;  and  according  to  some 
antiquaries,  he  built  two;  for  the  first,  it  seems,  was  struck 
by  L^htning;  and  as  the  ancients  considered  a  building  on 
which  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove  had  descended,  as  for  ever 
sacred  to  that  go4,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  it  to  him:  but 
whether  he  gave  up  the  whole,  or  only  that  part  of  it  wbicH 

*  Plutarch.    Life  of  M.  T.  Coriolanas. 

t  Daring  the  whole  of  the  winter  months  which  we  paased  at  Naplei^ 
we  had  no  fire. 
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tlie  Thunderer  had  chosen — ^whether  he  built  a  distinct  house 
for  himself,  or  only  enlarged  the  former  one,  so  as  to  enable 
both  himself  and  Jupiter  to  live  together  in  it — ^history  is 
silent;  the  antiquaries  are  at  yariance;  and,  for  my  own  part, 
I  am  ignorant.* 

It  is  universally  agreed,  that  the  first  house,  or  houses,  of 
Augustus,  were  not  remarkably  spacious  or  magnificent.f 
The  buildmgs  of  his  day,  however,  far  outshone  in  splendour 
all  that  had  been  seen  before  in  Eome,  although,  towards  the 
close  of  the  republic,  luxury  had.  made  such  rapid  strides, 
that  the  accounts  we  read  of  the  number  and  splendour  of 
the  villas  of  private  citizens,  of  Pompey,  Crassus,  Lucullus, 
and  Cicero,  would  seem  incredible,  if  their  very  ruins  did  not, 
even  to  this  day,  attest,  that,  in  extent,  and  in  magnificence, 
th^  must  have  surpassed  the  palaces  of  modem  princes.} 

Yet  such  was  the  artful  policy  of  Augustus,  and  so  much 
did  he  affect  the  seeming  moderation  of  a  Epman  citizen, 
that  when  he  did  build  a  magnificent  house,  he  pretended  it 
was  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  habitation  of  the  Pontifex 
Maximus,  well  knowing  that  he  would  be  chosen  for  that 
august  office. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus,  "that  he  found  Eome  of 
brick,  and  left  it  of  marble  ;§  and,  perhaps,  to  the  dege- 
nerate Eomans,  that  proved  a  sufficient  compensation  for  his 
finding  Eome  free,  and  leaving  it  enslaved. 

The  house  .of  Augustus  is  believed  to  have  been  on  the 
north-west  II  part  of  the  Palatine,  looking  down  on  the  Ftd- 

*  Saetoniua  etatea  (29)  that  Augastns  erected  the  Temple  of  the 
Palatine  Apollo  in  that  part  of  his  house  which  had  been  struck  by 
lightning— thus  resigning  it  not  to  Jove,  but  to  Phoebus. 

t  Suetonius,  Life  of  Augustus,  72. 

X  On  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  BaisB,  and  of  Molo  di  Gaeta.  These 
stupendous  remains  of  patrician  villas  are  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
plebeian  houses  of  Pompeii,  where  the  rooms  are  like  closets.  The 
Libraiy  at  Herculaneum,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  volumes,  now 
unrolling,  were  found,  was  so  small,  that  a  man,  with  outstretched  arms, 
could  measure  its  dimensions  either  way. 

§  Suetonius,  Life  of  Augustus,  29. 

|{  The  antiquaries  are  all  at  cross-purposes  about  the  respective 
situations  of  the  Emperor's  houses.  Bianchini,  who  wrote  a  large  folio 
on  the  subject,  and  spent  his  whole  life  in  making  plans  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Caesars,  and  yet  died  before  he  finished  them,  makes  the  house 
of  Augustus  front  tiie  Ocelian;  that  of  Tiberius,  the  Boman  Forum; 
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ehrwn  IdUu8y"ibe  beatitifQl  shore"  near  tke  Tiber,  and  on 
tlie  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  straw-roofed  cottage  Cjf 
Somulus,  which  nad  long  before  disappeared. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  splendid  cweUing  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Tiberius  built  himself  a  house  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Palatine,  looking  into  the  Velabrum.  Caligula,  though 
he  had  the  two  houses  of  the  two  preceding  Emperors,  bunt 
himself  two  more;  one  on  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Pala- 
tine, fronting  the  Capitol,  and  the  other  on  the  Capitoliw 
Hill  itself;  and  these  he  connected  together  by. a  bridge* 
thrown  across  the  Forum,  which  Claudius,  though  not  very 
wise  himself,  had  sense  enough  to  pull  down,  as  well  as  the 
house  on  the  Capitol. 

Then  came  Nero,  and  built  himself,  a  house,  which  he 
called  J!^a7i8itoria,'f  and  burnt  it  down,  and  Eome  along  with 
it;  and  erected  the  Domtis  Aurea,  a  palace,  such  as  the 
world  never  saw.  Not  only  was  the  whole  of  its  interior 
covered  with  gold  and  with  gems,  in  profusion  surpassing 
the  fabulous  splendour  of  Arabian  tales,  but  it  was  adorned 
with  the  finest  paintings  and  statues  the  world  could  furnish 
— ^the  most  exquisite  productions  of  Grecian  art. .  "We  read, 
too,  of  triple  porticos  a  mile  in  length;  of  a  circular  ban- 
queting-room,  that  perpetually  turned  round  night  and  day, 
in  imitation  of  the  motion  of  the  sun;  of  vaulted  ceilings  of 
ivory,  which  opened  of  themselves  and  scattered  flowers  upon 
the  guestd,  and  goldiBn  pipes  that  shed  over  them  showers  of 

and  that  of  Caligala,  the  Yelabnun.  The  aocotint  I  have  given  is  that 
generally  received,  and  has  been  deduced  from  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and 
a  multitude  of  ancient  authors — the  discassion  of  which  totally  ex- 
hausted my  patience,  and  would,  I  am  sure,  prove  too  much  for  thai  of 
the  reader.  ...■« 

*  Building  bridges  seems  to  have  b^en  one  of  Caligula's  f&rQSajf^ 
manias ;  for  he  actually  threw  one  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Ba£^ 
BaisB,  the  pietended  ruins  of  which  are  still  shew^i  at  Euzzuoli,  hf  |{|e 
Lcszzaroni  Oieeroni  there.  These  remains,  however,  are  of  stone,  anft 
Caligula's  bridge  was  made  of  bo^ts  or  ^ips,  anchored,  fasteilod 
together,  and  covered  with  earth.  Indeed,  the  freak  never  would 
have  lasted  long  enough  to  have  built  it  of  more  durable  materials, 
even  if  it  had  been  practicable.  The  ruins  which  bear  the  name  of  his' 
bridge,  seemed  to  have  'formed  a  part  of  the  mole  constructed  by 
Augustus,  when  he  formed  the  Jnlian  harbour,  and  let  the  sea  into  tk9 
Lucrine  and  Avemian  Lakes.    (Vide  Suetonius,  in  Vita  Calig.) 

t  Suetonius,  Life  of  Nero,  81. 


a  "by  <J.  Y-  3-iTyfa. 
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soft  perfiimes.*  Not  content  with  corering  the  whole  of 
the  ralatine  with  his  "  Grolden  House,"  Nero  extended  its 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  oyer  the  whole  plain  south 
of  the  Porum,  and  eren  upon  the  Esquiline  and  Coelian 
Hills. 

The  Colosseum  occupies  the  site  of  the  largest  of  those 
lakes  Nero  made  in  his  gardens,  which  Tacitus  describes  in 
such  glowing  colours;  but  which — judging  from  the  confined 
space  there  is  to  divide  among  so  many  courts,  corridors, 
porticos,  and  theatres;  vineyards,  groves,  corn-fields,  and 
menageries;  woods,  waters,  hills,  and  dales, — could  have 
been  nothing  better  than  "  fish-ponds  deep."  Indeed,  we 
are  puzzled  to  find  room  for  them  on  the  most  limited  scale, 
when  we  compare  the  ground  with  the  description  of  the 
historian,  as  follows : — 

"On  the  ruins  of  his  native  country,  Nero  erected'  a 
palace,  in  which  the  profusion  of  gold  and  precious  stones 
did  not  raise  the  chief  admiration,  for  these  were  ornaments 
that  widely-diffused  luxury  had  rendered  common;  but  uni- 
versal astonishment  was  excited  by  its  spacious  glades,  and 
large  artificial  lakes — by  its  thick  woods  and  shades,  like 
vast  wildernesses,  by  its  ample  lawns  and  avenues,  and  &r-« 
extended  prospects."  t 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  word  laew  was  applied 
by  the  Eomans  to  every  piece  of  still  water,  however  small; 
nay,  even  to  the  vases  or  reservoirs  of  fountains.  Por 
example,  Pliny  says  Agrippa  made  locus  DCC,J  a  number  of 
lakes  which  would  certainly  have  iuundated  Eome,  if  they 
had  been  any  thing  larger  than  the  basins  of  fountains. 
Sextus  Eufus,  and  Victor,  enumerate  locus  LXXXIII  in 
the  first  of  the  fourteen  regions  of  Eome,  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  in  the  rest;  and  it  is  obvious  that  sudi  is 
their  signification.  The  lokes  of  Nero's  golden  house,  there- 
fore, may  for  the  most  part  have  been  very  small  ponds  of 
water,  or  even  reservoirs  of  fountains;  but  the  principal  one, 
which  was  drained  to  make  way  for  the  immense  circum- 
ference of  the  Plavian  Amphitheatre,  is  described  by  Sue- 
tonius as  '^  like  a  sea." 

•*  Snetonius,  Life  of  Nero,  81. 

t  Ann.  Tac.  lib.  xv.  cap.  42. 

$  Plinj,  lib.  xxxvi  cap.  15 ;  aad  Nardini,  lib.  ill.  cap.  4. 
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It  is  said,  that  Yespasiaxi,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
drained  the  lake,  pulled  down  all  that  Nero  had  erected 
beyond  the  Palatine,*  reducing  the  Imperial  Palace  to  the 
hiU  that  once  contained  Borne;  and  that  he  built  the  stu- 
pendous Amphitheatre,  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  the  Batha 
of  Titus,  out  of  the  materials  oi  this  portion  of  the  Domus 
Aurea.  Bricks,  however,  could  not  nave  been  converted 
into  Tiburtine  stone;  and  the  whole  of  Nero's  palace  was 
of  the  former,  but  the  exterior  of  the  Colosseum  is  of  the 
latter. 

Domitian  began  to  build  up  what  his  predecessors  had 
pulled  down,  and  added  to  the  palace  the  Adonea,  or  halls 
and  gardens  of  Adonis,  the  surpassing  splendour  of  which 
excited  the  astonishment  even  of  that  a^e  of  magnificence. 
This  celebrated  building  was  still  standmg  in  the  time  of 
Severus,  for  we  see  it  marked  on  one  of  the  fragments  of  the 
marble  plan  of  Borne,  executed  in  his  reign. 

On  tne  south  of  the  Palatine,  Septimus  Severus  made 
several  additions,  particularlj  the  Scptiaimiwm,^  a  building 
which  stood  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  hill,  and  nearly 
at  its  base;  not  so  far  from  it  as  the  Church  of  St.  Ghregory. 
By  some  the  Septizonium  was  believed  to  be  an  entrance  to 
the  palace;  by  others,  a  mausoleum;  by  many,  neither;  but 
though  is  destination  was  dubious,  its  beauty  was  certain; 
and  that  beauty  proved  its  destruction;  for  Sixtus  V.  fell  in 
love  with  the  three  complete  orders  of  marble  columns  of 
which  it  was  composed,  carried  them  off  to  St.  Peter's,  and 
utterly  demolished  this  beautiful  relic  of  antiquity. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  palace,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  a  room  full  of  Boman  coins  was  discovered, 
and  a  magnificent  hall  hun^  with  cloth  of  gold,  which  fell 
into  dust  as  soon  as  the  air  was  admitted.  The  coins,  of 
course,  were  carried  off,  and  both  chambers  were  filled  up. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  hall  forty  feet  in  length  was 
discovered  on  the  PsQatine,  the  walls  of  which  were  entirely 
covered  with  paintings.    They  were  taken  off,  crammed  into 

*  It  ig  singular,  that  Saetoniag,  who  records  the  draining  of  this 
lake,  makes  no  mention  of  the  destmction  of  any  part  of  the  palace. 

t  That  Sep.  Seyerus  did  build  a  Septizonium  cannot  be  doubted; 
bat  such  a  building  existed  long  before  his  time.  Suetonius  mentions 
a  Septizonium  in  the  Life  of  Titua. 
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a  box,  and  sent  to  Naples  with  the  rest  of  the  invaluable 
and  ill-fated  specimens  of  ancient  art  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pamese  family,  and  there  they  were  permitted  to  lie, 
mouldering  in  damp  cellars,  until  every  vestige  of  the  paint- 
ings had  disappeared.* 

Many  other  chambers  have  at  different  times  been  dis- 
covered on  the  Palatine;  but  after  being  rifled  of  their 
marble  columns,  thdr  pavements,  their  statues,  and  their 
precious  ornaments,  they  have  aU  been  filled  up  again. 

The  fall  of  the  Falaoe  of  the  Ciesars,  like  that  of  almost 
eveij  other  monument  of  antiquity,  was  less  the  work  of 
foreign  barbarians  than  of  the  Eomans  themselves. 

The  Qt)ths,  in  the  fifth  century,  pillaged  it  of  its  gold,  its 
silver,  its  ivory,  and  most  of  its  portable  treasures.  Genseric 
seized  its  bronze,  and  all  its  remaming  precious  metals ;  and 
the  ship-load  of  statues  which  the  capricious  Vandal  sent  to 
A&ica,  was  supposed  to  consist  chief^  of  the  plunder  of  the 
Imperial  Palace. 

The  troops  of  Belisarius  lodged  in  it;  so  also  did  the 
soldiers  of  TotUa  during  his  second  occupadon  of  Borne ;  but 
that  is  no  proof  of  its  destruction;  on  the  contrary,  the 
spoib  of  modem  excavations  have  proved  how  vast  were  the 
treasures  of  art  and  magnificence  which  had  been  spared,  or 
despised,  by  their  forbearance  or  ignorance:  and  however 
the  interior  splendour  of  the  Palace  of  the  Ca&sars  might 
suffer  by  these  barbarian  inmates,  we  know,  at  least,  that  its 
immense  exterior,  its  courts  and  corridors,  and  walls,  and 
roofs,  and  pavements,  were  in  perfect  preservation  at  a 
much  later  period;  for  in  the  days  of  Heracliu8,t  it  was 
still  fit  to  receive  a  roval  guest;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  entire  in  the  eightn  century,  &om  the  mention  made 
of  it  by  Anastasius. 

In  the  long  feudal  wars  of  the  Boman  nobles  during  the 
barbarous  ages,  its  ruin  began.  It  was  attacked  and  fortified, 
taken  and  retaken,  and  for  a  length  of  time  was  the  central 
fortress  of  the  Erangipani  family,  who  possessed  a  chain  of 
redoubts  around  it,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Eome. 

But  its  final  destruction  was  consummated  bv  the  Pamese 
popes  and  princes,  who  laboriously  destroyed  its  ruins  to 

*  Winkelman  sur  rArchiiecture,  chap.  ii.  2t. 
t  The  beginning  of  the  Boventh  century. 
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build  up  their  palaces  and  villas  with  the  materials ;  buried 
these  magnificent  halls  beneath  their  wretched  gardens,  and 
erected  upon  them  the  hideous  summer-houses  and  grottos, 
the  deformity  of  which  still  impeaches  the  taste  of  their 
architect,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti. 

To  the  remains  in  this  part  of  the  Palatine  Hill  our  first 
visit  was  directed. 

Turning  from  the  arch  of  Titus  up  a  narrow  road,  lined 
with  the  ruins  of  the  palace  walls,  we  entered  the  Famese 
gardens,  which  present  a  curious  picture  of  ancient  grandeur 
and  eristing  wretchedness.  The  casinos  of  popes  moulder- 
ing; upon  the  palaces  of  Boman  emperors — ^pigs  and  peasants 
inhabiting  a  comer  of  these  splendid  ruins — cabbages  and 
artichokes  flourishing  above  them — ^fragments  of  precious 
marbles  and  granites,  of  carved  cornices  and  broken  ahibaster, 
scattered  amongst  the  mould, — ^while  the  eje  wanders  over  a 
conned  array  of  long  corridors,  nameless  arcades,  unknown 
vaults,  forgotten  chambers,  and  broken  arches. 

We  stand  here  on  the  level  of  the  second  story  of  the 
palace — or  the  palaces ;  for  antiquaries  still  affect  to  point 
out  the  different  buildinsps  of  different  emperors ;  and  accord* 
ing  to  their  account,  all  that  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Cali- 
gida  ever  erected,  survived  the  conflagration  of  Nero.  On 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  Palatine,  fronting  to  the  Capitol, 
thev  shew  you  the  house  of  Caligula,  which  is  now  a  rope- 
walk  ;  and  further  along  the  north  side,  they  conduct  you  to 
the  house  of  Tiberius,  though  there  is  no  visible  division  or 
distinction  between  them.  The  house  of  Tiberius  is,  how- 
ever, mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Galba,*  and  subsequently  we 
hear  that  Antoninus  Pius  made  it  his  residence. 

We  left  the  Emperor's  houses  to  follow  an  old  woman 
who  had  been  screaming  to  us  for  some  time  in  the  usual 
ear-piercing  tones  of  Eoman  females,  and  crossing  a  field  of 
artichokes,  descended  a  long  flight  of  steps  into  two  sub- 
terranean chambers,  which  have  once  been  baths  of  the 
Imperial  Palace,  but  which,  though  adorned  with  much 
magnificence,  could  never  have  possessed  the  blessings  of 
either  light  or  air.    By  the  glimmering  of  some  wax  tapers, 

*  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  21,  mentions  that  Otho,  leaving  the 
temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo,  passed  though  the  house  of  Tiberius  into 
the  Yelabmm. 
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•  T7e  saw  the  gilded  celling  of  these  splendid  dungeons  still 
shining  in  the  passing  ray,  anti  painted  with  figures  designed 
with  exquisite  taste  and  correctness.  By  the  old  woman, 
.these  chamhers  were  called  the  Baths  of  Livia;  by  the 
antiquary,  the  Baths  of  Tibenus;  and  as  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  reason  for  either  name,  I  shall  choose  the  old 
woman's,  as  the  more  general  designation.  Whatever  baths 
they  were  anciently,  I  can  aver,  that  they  still  answer  the 
purpose  of  baths  tolerably  well ;  being  so  damp,  that  the 
water  poured  down  copiously  upon  our  heads,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  avoid  these  streams  from  above,  we  plunged 
up  to  the  ankles  into  an  unseen  pool  on  the  floor,*  by  which 
cur  ardour  for  the  fine  arts,  and  more  especially  for  ancient 
paintings,  was  so  efiectually  cooled,  that  we  made  all  imagin- 
able haste  to  upper  day,  and  the  warm  beams  of  an  Italian 
sun. 

On  the  height  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Famese 
gardens,  beneath  a  grove  of  aged  ilex,  whose  dark  evergreen 
shade  contrasts  beautifiilly  with  the  whiteness  of  the  Parian 
marble,  lie  the  broken  columns,  overthrown  capitals,  and 
beautiM  sculpture  of  an  ancient  temple,  supposed  to  have 
been  that  magnificent  temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  to  the  god  to  whose  influence  he 
ascribed  the  victory.  The  naval  trophies,  the  dolphins  and 
the  hippogriff',  wmch  are  still  sculptured  on  the  marble, 
would  seem  to  j^lace  its  identity  beyond  dispute :  but  with 
antiquaries  nothmg  is  indisputable ;  and  some  of  them,  in 
the  very  teeth  of  ike  hippogrijff,  call  it  the  temple  of 
Neptune. 

ftopertius,  in  describing  the  Temple  of  the  Palatine 
Apollo,  mentions,  that  the  tympanum  was  adorned  with  a 
bas  relief  of  the  battle  of  the  .Ajnazons ;  and  on  a  fragment 
of  the  marble  which  still  lies  beneath  the  ilex  trees,  we  saw 
the  figure  of  an  Amazon  combatting  with  an  Athenian.  We 
are  therefore,  I  think,  justified,  in  concluding  these  to  have 
been  remains  of  the  Temple  of  the  Palatine  ApoUo. 

It  was  encircled  with  an  exterior  portico,  formed  of 
columns  of  Griallo  Antico ;  but  every  part  of  the  temple  it- 
self was  composed  of  Parian  marble,  the  beauty  of  which  is 
still  apparent,  even  in  its  shattered  remains. 

Beneath  the  statue  of  the  god  which  stood  in  the  eella 
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were  placed  the  Sybilliiie  boolu,  wliicli  were  Temoved  tbither 
from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  hj  Augustus,*  for  it 
was  a  part  of  nis  artful  policy  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
most  sacred  public  deposits.  In  the  area  in  front  of  the 
temple  stood  the  famous  Grecian  colossal  statue  of  Apollo, 
brought  from  Tarentum.  In  these  dajs  the  Bomans  did 
not  miitate  the  example  of  that  repubhcan  conqueror,  who, 
being  asked  at  the  takmg  of  Tarentum  if  he  would  not  carry- 
off  its  masterpieces  of  sculpture  and  painting  to  Bome, 
contemptuously  exclaimed,  "Let  us  leave  the  Tarentines 
their  angry  gods !" 

Lastly,  but  not  the  least  amon^  its  treasures,  this  temple 
Dossessed  the  £unous  Palatine  labranr,  and  a  museum  of 
Natural  History,  established  by  MarceUus.f 

A  court  of  critics,  instituted  by  Augustus,  consisting  of 
five  members  only,  was  held  in  this  temple,  without  whose 
sanction  no  play  could  be  represented  on  the  stage;  and 
before  these  censors  poets  used  to  recite  their  riyal  com- 
positions. 

On  this  spot,  I  found,  to  my  great  delight,  some  leaves  of 
the  acanthus  growing  wild;  and  contrasting  their  native 
luxuriance  with  their  sculptured  forms  clustering  round  the 
fallen  Corinthian  capital  at  my  feet,  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  most  to  admire  the  perfection  of  art  in  the  imita- 
tion, or  the  taste  which  first  adopted  it  as  an  architectural 
ornament. 

The  well-known  origin  of  the  invention,  the  chance  by 
which  CallimachuB  beheld  its  growing  leaves  bursting  through 
the  neglected  baskets,  coidd  only  have  been  seized  and 
improved  upon  by  a  mind  alive  to  beauty,  as  were  those  of 
the  ancient  artists  of  Ghreece.  The  small  minute  leaf  of  the 
olive,  which  was  afterwards  introduced  in  Corinthian  capitals, 

*  Vide  Suetonius.  The  three  ancient  Sybilline  books,  which  Tarquin 
purchased  of  the  Sybil  herself,  were  burnt  in  the  Capitol  during  the 
Harsic  war,  after  which  ambassadors  were  sent  to  every  quarter  to  col- 
lect authentic  oracles  of  the  Sybil,  to  remedy  the  disaster  as  fiur  as  pOA- 
sible ;  and  these  volumes  contained  this  second  compilation  or  edition. 
Augustus  at  this  period  burnt  two  thousand  books  of  the  pretended 
Sybil's  prophecies  as  spurious  (Vide  Suet.  Life  of  Augustus,  81.) 
Those  accounted  genuine,  and  preserved  beneath  the  statue  of  the 
Palatine  Apollo,  were  burnt  by  Honorius. 

t  Pliny,  lib.  xzzvlL  cap.  1.  §  5. 
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is  &r  inferior  in  effect,  and  the  coarse  shapeless  leaves  of 
aquatic  plants  only  came  into  use  in  the  latter  ages,  when 
nothing  better  could  be  executed. 

But  all  the  ancient  Corinthian  columns  of  the  rains  of 
Some  are  adorned  with  the  graceful  foliage  of  the  acanthus. 
This  plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  but  nerer 
flowers,  except  on  the  southern  shores  of  Magna  GhrsDcia. 

It  was  a  faTourite  ornament  in  Soman  gardens,  and 
possibly  the  very  leaves  we  now  gathered  may  have  sprune 
m>m  the  natural  of^ring  of  those  plants  whicn  once  a^m^ 
the  grounds  of  the  ralace  of  the  CsBsars. 

The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Cybele,  buQt  by  Livia,  are 
stated  to  have  stood  upon  the  Palatine  so  late  as  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  mst  temple  in  Eome  dedicated  to  that 
common  mother  was  built  dunng  the  second  Punic  War,* 
but  afterwards  destroyed. 

A  tremendous  catalogue  of  temples  on  this  mount,  even 
in  the  imperial  age,  is  given  by  various  writers ;  amongst 
which  are  the  temples  of  various  Fortunes  and  Jupiters,  of 
two  or  three  Jimos,  of  Victorjr  (in  general),  and  Glerman 
Victory  (in  particular),  of  the  Gods  of  the  CsBsars,  of 
Augustus,  of  Heliogabalus,  of  Fever,  of  Bacchus,  of  Minerva, 
of  Orcus  (or  Pluto),  of  the  Luna  Noctiluca,  which  shone  by 
night,  and  of  Viriplaca,  a  goddess  for  whom,  as  I  understand 
she  presided  over  matrimonial  reconciliations,  I  have  too 
great  a  respect  to  pass  over  in  silence. 

"We  left  the  "  Orti  Famesiani,"  which  little  deserve  their 
name,  for  they  boast  not  a  single  shrub  or  flower, — ^not 
even 

"  A  rose  of  the  wilderness  left  on  its  stalk. 
To  mark  where  a  garden  had  been'' — 

and  proceeded  up  the  narrow  gloomy  lane  leading  to  the 
convent.  It  is  a  Via  Orucis,  lined  with  the  pictured  repre- 
sentations of  Christ's  fourteen  stages  beneath  the  Cross.t 
It  was  well  observed  to  me,  that  the  way  now  sacred  to  the 
Eedeemer  of  the  world  had   once  been  trodden  by  its 

*  Liyy,  Dec.  8.  lib.  xxix.  cap.  37.— a.  u.  648. 

t  The  Roman  Catholics  assume— although  three  of  the  gospels  record 
that  Simon  the  Cyrenian  was  compelled  to  bear  the  cross— that  Christ 
alone  bore  it  all  the  way  himself,  and  that  he  sunk  beneath  it  fourteen 
times  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  execution. — What  passage  of  Scripture 
can  they  adduce  in  support  of  the  latter  assertion ) 
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destroyers;  that  He,  being  Gk)d,  condescended  to  become 
man;  that  they,  being  men,  exalted  themselves  to  Gkids; 
and  that  the  strain  of  incense  now  breathed  here  to  htm^ 
who  in  mercy  shed  his  precious  blood  to  save  himian  kind, 
was  once  raised  on  this  very  spot  to  those  rathless  tyrants, 
who  in  wanton  barbarity  sacrificed  millions  to  glut  their 
diabolical  passion  for  torture  and  cruelty. 

After  our  patience  had  been  exercised  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  in  battering  an  old  wooden  gate,  we  were  admitted 
into  the  grounds  of  what,  by  courtesy,  is  called  the  Villa 
Magnani,  formerly  the  Villa  Spada ;  but  no  villa  whatever 
is  to  be  seen ;  and  the  tumbliog-down  summer-houses,  and 
the  gardens — ^if  weeds  and  cabbages  deserve  such  a  name — 
are  still  more  wretched  than  those  of  the  Famese  which  we 
had  just  left. 

There  is  nbthing  worth  looking  at  except  a  suite  of 
chambers  under  ground,  to  which  we  descended  by  a  flight 
of,  I  think,  above  forty  steps.  It  is  scarcely  half  a  century 
since  they  were  excavated  by  an  Englishman,  who  has  placed 
an  inscription  in  them,  declaring  them  consecrated  to  the 
fine  arts.    We  found  them  filled  with  empty  wine  casks. 

Their  form  and  architecture  are  beautiful.  They  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Baths  of  Nero,  but  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  baths.  Some  of  the  antiquaries  call 
them  Gcsnacula,  or  eating-rooms  of  the  house  of  Augustus,* 
and  others  confess  the  real  fiact,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
what  they  were. 

The  faded  frescos  of  the  ruinous  Casino  in  these  grounds 
are  falsely  ascribed  to  Eaphael. 

From  thence  we  drove  round  the  southern  base  of  the 
Palatine  along  the  line  of  the  Via  Triumphalis,  parsed  under 
the  arches,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Septimius  Severus,  in 
prolongation  of  Nero's  Aqueduct,  wmch  carried  it  from  the 
brink  of  the  Coelian  Mount  into  the  Imperial  Palace ;  and 
from  the  west  side  of  the  Palatine,  entered  the  ruins  of  the 
Golden  House  by  a  steep,  narrow,  dirty  staircase,  ill  suited 
to  the  ancient  splendour  of  such  a  mansion :  and  making  our 

*  These  rooms  are,  however,  on  ihe  south  side  of  the  hill,  and  the 
house  of  Augustus. is  generally  stated  to  have  been  on  the  north-west. 
We  must  be  content  to  rest  assured  that  thej  formed  a  part  of  the 
Imperial  Palace.    All  else  is  mere  supposition* 
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"w^ij  througli  a  quantity  of  sheds,  pig-sties,  and  cabbage  heaps, 
"we  dimbed  up  the  ruins  by  long  flights  of  steps,  vilely 
modem,  adorned  with  clay  crucifixions. 

The  terrace  at  the  top  is  on  the  corridors  of  Nero's 
IPalaoe,  and  was  once  the  pavement  of  the  third  story. 
Immediately  below  it  is  the  Circus  Maximus,  which  occupied 
the  •  whole  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventme ; 
and  though  all  traces  of  the  building  have  disappeared,  its 
form  is  still  very  apparent. 

At  one  end  of  the  terrace  is  a  sort  of  balcony,  called,  in 
popular  language,  the  Onbinetio  di  Nerone,  from  whence 
ifero  is  said  to  have  viewed  the  games,*  and  given  the  signal 
for  their  commencement  by  throwing  the  napEin. 

Near  it  is  a  little  round  place  which  goes  by  the  truly 
ridiculous  name  of  the  Bath  of  Seneca,  m  which,  we  are 
gravely  assured,  that  philosopher  bled  to  death;  although  we 
know  thdt  he  died  at  nis  villa,  four  miles  from  Bome.f  That 
this  place  never  could  have  been  a  bath,  and  that  it  may  per- 
chance have  been  a  staircase,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
bare  inspection  of  it. 

But  a  building,  if  it  be  round,  is  always  called  either  a 
bath  or  a  temple;  for  instance,  in  the  grounds  below  the 
terrace,  amidst  a  heap  qf  other  nameless  ruins,  are  the  remains 
of  a  beautiful  circular  building,  which  the  old  woman  who 
enlightens  the  understanding  of  strangers  with  her  antiqua- 
rian lore,  denominates  the  Temple  of  Apollo;  or  sometimes, 
by  way  of  variety,  of  Vesta;  but  which,  in  all  probability, 
never  was  any  temple- whatever.  It  is  very  evident  that  it 
has  formed  a  part  of  the  palace,  but  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  give  it  a  satisfactoiy  name. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  terrace,  the  Palace  of  Nero  joins 
that  part  of  the  ruins  which  antiguaries  generally  call  the 
House  of  Augustus,  which  also  nronts  towards  the  Circus 
Maximus  and  the  Aventine;  occupying  the  more  northern 
part  of  the  west  side  of  the  Palatine.  At  this  point,  we 
looked  down  into  a  large  open  space  surrounded  by  walls, 

*  Snetonins  relates  (Life  of  Nero,  11.)  that  he  nsed  to  view  the  games 
in  the  Theatre  from  the  top  of  the  Proscenium;  and  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre, reclining  upon  a  couch  in  the  Podium;  but  no  mention  is  inade 
of  his  station  in  the  Circus. 

f  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xv.  cap.  60. 

TQL.  !•  L 
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called  the  Hippodrome  of  Augustus,  wliich  we  afterwards 
yiflited ;  but  there  is  very  little  further  to  be  seen.  In  the 
centre  of  one  side  is  a  semicircular  recess,  which  possibly 
may  have  been  the  balcony  from  whence  the  emperor  and  his 
court  used  to  view  the  equestrian  exercises  and  other  diver- 
sions exhibited  here.* 

I  must  not  forget  to  teUyou^  that  one  great  antiquary  pro- 
nounced this  balcony  to  be  an  Odeum  for  music;  and  another 
assured  me,  that  the  Hippodrome  was  unquestionably — 
something  he  called — ^the  Mediamm  of  Heliogabalus,  where 
that  young  monster  used  to  amuse  himself  with  making  snow- 
balls in  summer. 

The  sports  of  the  imperial  boy  bear  a  curious  similarity  to 
those  of  the  venerable  Empress  Catherine,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  in  her  wisdom  erected  a  palace  of  ice  in  her  Bussiaa 
gardens;  so  that,  in  the  remotest  ages  and  climates,  '*  great 
princes''  seem  to  have  had  the  same  "playthings." 

The  road  from  Bome  to  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  passes 
close  along  the  western  side  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  It  is 
generally  oelieved  that  this  road  is  modem,  and  that  anciently 
there  was  none  here,  because  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  the 
shops  which  surrounded  it,  were  built  against  the  Palatine 
Hilt.  The  Via  Appia,  to  which  it  leads,  (though  not  exactly 
in  a  direct  line,)  is  believed  to  have  had  its  commencement 
only  at  the  Porta  Capena. 

Of  the  shops,  or  Taherrue^  which  were  attached  to  the 
Circus  Maximus,  and  which  bore  no  very  respectable  charac- 
ter, some  remains  may  still  be  traced  against  the  palace  walls, 
in  the  form  of  low  brick  arches,  built  up,  with  modem  doors 
in  them.  They  are  exactly  on  the  left  of  th3  road  in  coming 
from  Eome  to  the  ruins  of  Nero's  Grolden  House. 

It  was  in  these  shops  that  the  conflagration  began,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,t  that  consumed  ten  out  of  fourteen  qiiaitera 
of  the  city,  and  was  finally  extinguished  at  the  base  of  the 
Esquiline.    It  was  in  his  own  private  theatre  on  that  mount, 

*  In  after  times,  one  of  these  diversions  was  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian,  who,  it  is  recorded,  was  executed  here,  in  order  that  these 
refined  and  humane  Bomans  might  ei\joy  the  spectacle  of  his 
tortures. 

t  Openly  raised  by  his  command.  Tide  Tacitus,  lib.  zv.  and 
Suet.  88. 
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tliat  Nero,  during  the  progress  of  the  flames,  chaunted  the 
conflagration  of  Troy.* 

We  lingered  for  a  long  time  on  this  noble  terrace;  its 
sides  and  extremity  are  now  wholly  unguarded,  but  its 
immense  breadth  is  a  sufficient  safeguard,  even  against  the 
feeling  of  insecurity.  The  polished  myrtle,  the  laurustinus 
in  full  flower,  the  young  bloom  of  the  scorpion  senna,  and 
the  gigantic  leaves  of  the  "  everlasting  aloe,  flourish  in  wild 
pro&sion  over  these  ruins. 

This  terrace  commands  a  prospect  that  I  could  gaze  at  for 
ever  with  undiminished  interest.  The  ruins  of  Eome  amidst 
her  ancient  hills — ^the  fallen  grandeur  of  the  Colosseum — ^the 
deserted  shores  of  the  Tiber — ^the  wild  and  waste  extent  of 
the  Campagna,  marked  with  the  long  lines  of  broken  aque- 
ducts and  mouldering  tombs — ^the  amphitheatre  of  mountains 
which  sweep  round  the  plain  of  Latium — eve^  object  that 
meets  our  view  recalls  to  us  the  times  that  are  fled. 

All  the  distant  and  romantic  events  of  history  are  realized 
by  the  presence  of  the  scenes  in  which  they  were  acted;  the 
long  interval  of  ages  is  at  once  annihilated,  and  we  seem  to 
live,  and  move,  and  think,  with  those  who  have  gone  before 
us.  Here,  far  from  every  sound  and  sight  of  man,  and  sur- 
rounded only  by  the  ruined  monuments  of  ancient  greatness, 
I  have  indeed  lelt,  that  it  is  at  Bome  only  we  live  more  in 
thepast  than  in  the  present. 

The  prodi^ous  acciunulation  of  the  ruins  of  all  ages  which 
covers  the  wide  extent  of  the  Palatine  itself,  is  not  the  least 
striking  of  the  features  of  the  scene.    It  almost  seems,  from 

*  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xv.  Snetonins,  Life  of  Kero,  88.  It  would 
appear,  that  even  then,  Nero's  Palace  extended  from  the  Palatine  to  the 
Eaquiline  Hill ;  for  Tacitus  says  that,  when  the  conflagration  began, 
Nero  was  at  Antium,  and  never  returned  to  the  city  till  he  heard  the 
fire  had  advanced  to  that  part  of  his  house  which  filled  the  space  between 
the  Palace  (on  the  Palatine)  and  the  gardens  of  Mecsenas  (on  the  Esqni- 
line).  He  adds,  that  "  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  day  that  the  conflagra- 
tion was  stopped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Esquiline  by  pulling  down  an 
immense  number  of  buildings.  But  the  fire  broke  out  with  fresh  vio- 
lence in  different  places;  whence  it  was  conjectured  that  Nero  was 
resolved  upon  building  a  new  city,  and  calling  it  by  his  name.  Of  the 
fourteen  quarters  into  which  Bome  was  divided,  four  were  still  entire, 
three  in  utter  ruin,  and  in  the  seven  others,  a  few  half-burnt  houses  only 
were  to  be  seen." 

L  2 
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the  destruction  which  haa  overwhelmed  eveiy  modem  erection 
on  this  hill,  as  if  the  Genius  of  Eome,  impatient  at  the  pro- 
£mation  of  her  ancient  seat,  had  struck  them  with  her 
withering  hand,  and  doomed  all  the  works  of  man  to  pensh 
here. 

The  distant  view  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  recalled  us 
from  the  high  heroic  visions  of  early  days,  to  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  mankind  fraught  with  wonder  and  instruction; 
and  as,  standing  on  these  ruins  which  once  contaLued  the 
despot  whom  aU  the  nations  of  the  earth  obeyed  and  wor- 
shipped— ^we  looked  to  the  Vatican,  whose  now  innocuous 
thunders  once  shook  Europe  and  hurled  monarchs  from  their 
thrones — ^we  thought  of  the  singular  destiny  of  a  city  that 
had  successively  been  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  tyrant 
of  the  world;  and  almost  anticipated  the  day  when  that  papal, 
like  this  imperial  palace,  would  lie  iu  ruins,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  popes,  like  that  of  the  emperors,  be  at  an  end  for  ever. 

"  Borne  was  the  whole  world — all  the  world  was  Borne  .** 
But  what  is  it  now ?    "Where  is  the  Queen  of  Nations? 
"  Thon  stranger,  which  for  Rome  in  Rome  here  seek'st, 
And  nought  of  Rome  in  Rome  perceiv'st  at  all. 
Those  same  old  walls — old  arches  which  thou  seest, 
Old  palaces — is  that  which  Rome  men  call. 
Behold  what  wreck,  what  ruin,  and  what  waste, 
And  how  that  she,  which  with  her  mighty  power 
Tamed  all  the  world,  hath  tamed  herself  at  last, 
The  prey  of  Time,  which  all  things  doth  devour. 

Rome,  living,  was  the  world's  sole  ornament, 
And,  dead,  is  now  the  world's  sole  monument."* 

"We  have  now  traced  the  immense  mass  of  the  broken  and 
scattered  ruins  that  overspread  the  deserted  surface  of  the 
Palatine,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  mighty  giant.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  ages  that  have  passed  since  their  erection,  it  is  not 
their  existence,  but  their  destruction,  that  excites  our  amaze- 
ment. So  solid  is  their  structure,  that  no  common  fate  could 
have  overwhelmed  them  thus,  and  it  has  evidently  been  the 
work,  not  of  time,  but  of  violence.  Even  now,  broken  and 
ruined  as  they  are — if  their  final  fall  be  not  accelerated  by 
the  convulsions  of  nature,  or  the  labours  of  man — ^they  bid 
fair  to  stand,  while  a  long  series  of  generations  shall  visit 
them  and  pass  away  into  dust. 

*  Tide  Ruins  of  Rome ;  Spenser^s  Poems. 
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LETTBE  XY.— The  Capitol. 

How  I  liate  antiquaries.  They  destroy  all  one's  Happy 
illusions  and  delightful  dreams,  and  leave  one  nothing  in 
return  but  dismal  doubts  and  cold  uncertainties. 

"  When  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise ;"  but  wise 
I  must  be,  though  sadly  against  my  will;  and  yet,  after 
hearing  and  comparing  aU.  the  contraoictory  opinions  of  the 
most  famous  of  these  stupid  people — after  listening  to  more 
dry  discussions,  and  poring  over  more  musty  old  books,  than 
my  ears  and  eyes  can  well  endure ;  the  end  of  all  my  know- 
ledge is,  that,  like  the  Athenian  sage,  I  know  that  I  know 
nothing,  and  what  is  worse,  I  suspect  that  nothing  is  to  be 
known :  nothing  at  least  that  I  want  to  know,  can  they  tell 
me ;  and  what  they  have  to  teach,  I  do  not  wish  to  learn. 
They  have  carefully  grubbed  up  all  the  rubbish  of  antiquity, 
but  lost  the  gems :  and  the  reproach  that  was  made  to  one 
of  the  tribe  applies  justly  to  all — 

"  0  fie  !*'  quoth  Time  to  Thomas  Hearne, 
Whatever  I  forget,  you  learn." 

Antiquananism  seems  to  me  to  be  the  mere  art  of  guess- 
ing,— ^the  genuine  science  of  puzzling.  It  begins  and  ends 
in  pure  supposition.  It  is  the  region  of  uncertainty — ^the 
atmosphere  of  mist — and  "  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness 
rest  upon  it.*'  It  is  like  a  labyrinth,  the  farther  you  go  into 
it,  the  more  you  are  bewildered;  and  its  professors,  who 
pretend  to  be  your  guides  through  its  mazes,  only  lead  you 
farther  astray.  They  can  perplex,  but  they  cannot  clear  up ; 
they  4;an  tell  you  what  a  thing  is  not,  but  not  what  it  is. 
If  to  doubt  be  philosophical,  then  are  they  the  greatest  of 
philosophers,  for  they  never  do  anything  else ;  and  yet  their 
credulify  is  at  times  even  more  extraordinary  than  their 
scepticism.  Would  you  believe  that  one  of  them  gave  me  a 
long  account  of  the  revolutions  of  Latium,  for  about  a 
thousand  years  before  Bomulus,  as  true  history !  But  this 
was  even  surpassed  by  the  piece  of  information  imparted  to 
me,  with  profound  gravity,  by  a  learned,  and  exceedingly 
solemn  amateur  antiquary,  that  the  Sicuti,  a  people  of  l3y- 
rium,  had  possession  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  several  centuries 
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before  the  time  of  the  Aborigines!  This  was  no  lapsus 
lingtus;  for,  in  answer  to  my  reiterated  inquiries,  he  kindly 
repeated  the  information  agaLa  and  again. 

W  ould  you  like  to  have  any  more  of  their  lucubrations  ? 
Will  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know,  that,  at  the  time 
old  Janus  lived  on  Mons  Janiculus,  Saturn  inhabited  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  then  called  Satumius ;  and  that  they  were 
in  the  constant  habit  of  fighting  with  each  other  in  the  most 
neighbourly  manner  possible,  until  at  last  Saturn,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  ,of  Cretans,  got  the  better  of  Janus  and  his 
Aborigines,  and  reigned  unmolested  over  both  hills  ? 

About  tlxe  time  these  old  gods  were  carrying  on  these 
martial  operations  here,  I  suppose  Pales,  the  goddess  of 
sheep,  might  be  pastorally  tendmg  her  flocks  on  the  neigh- 
bourmg  Palatine,  and  Hercules  slaying  Cacus  on  the  Aven- 
tine.  Indeed,  if  we  go  back  to  what,  to  the  utter  scandal 
of  the  antiquaries,  I  call  the  fabulous  history  of  these  hiUs, 
we  shall  find  the  days  of  Eomulus  and  his  Kome  compara- 
tively quite  recent.  "We  shall  hear  of  the  Sicani,  a  body  of 
Spanish  people,  who  had  possession  of  the  Palatine,  but  who 
being  mtiested  by  some  other  people,  went  away  in  a  pet  to 
Sicily,  and  made  room  for  Evander  and  a  colony  of  Arcadians, 
who  did  not,  however,  come  to  inhabit  it  for  several  centuries 
afterwards — ^the  precise  number  of  which  is  not  very  accu- 
rately ascertained.  "We  shall,  if  we  have  patience,  be  enter- 
tained with  long  histories  of  a  variety  of  people,  cities,  wars, 
and  revolutions,  both  before  and  aftier  the  time  of  Janus  and 
Saturn, — ^with  catalogues  of  kings,  whose  existence  is  some- 
what uncertaiu — and  with  accounts  of  more  dynasties,  catas- 
trophes, battles,  and  revolutions,  than  you,  I  am  sure,  could 
be  brought  to  listen  to.  I  will,  therefore,  spare  you  the 
recital  of  all  this  farrago,  which  I  was  doomed  to  endure ; 
and,  referring  you  to  "Virgil  for  all  the  traditional  history 
of  the  Eomans  that  is  worth  attending  to,  I  wiU  at  once 
generously  bring  you  down  to  the  period  when  JEneas  and 
his  Trojans  built  Lavinium  near  the  sea,  (about  twenty  miles 
south  of  Eome,)  and  his  son  Ascanius  founded  Alba  Longa, 
the  capital  of  Latium,  on  the  sloping  side  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  the  site  of  which  can  be  traced  to  this  day — ^by 
antiquarian  eyes, — although  the  city  was  razed  to  the  ground 
by  Tullus  HostiliuB. 
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It  was — nobody  knows  how  many  centimes  after  this — 
that  Borne  was  built  on  the  Palatine ;  and  one  of  the  first 
cares  of  its  warlike  founder,  was  to  protect  his  infant  cilr  by 
a  fortress  on  the  Gapitoline  Hill.  But  he  seemed  to  nave 
been  more  solicitous  for  its  safety  thian  its  sanctity ;  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  erected  any  temple  for  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  unto,  after  having  defeated  in  single  combat 
Acron,  King  of  the  Geninensians,  a  Sabine  peopie,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Monte  Celli  near  Tiyoli,  he 
made  a  trophy  of  the  arms  of  his  defeated  royal  antagonist, 
slung  them  on  an  oak,  and  bore  them  in  triumph,  with  his 
head  crowned  with  laurel,  to  the  Gapitoline  Hiil,  where  he 
dedicated  these  spolia  ovima  to  Jupiter  Eeretrius,  in  whose 
honour  he  built  a  temple,  the  most  ancient  of  Bome.* 

It  was  in  the  interval  between  the  Eape  of  the  Sabines, 
and  the  union  with  that  nation,  that  this  event  happened. 
This  temple,  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tius,t  and  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  with  a  portico  of  six  columns 
in  front,  is  generally  beheved  to  have  stood  on  the  Tarpeian 
Bock — ^which  had  not  then  received  the  name  it  has  since 
borne  for  near  three  thousand  years.  Tarpeia's  treachery 
has  procured  her  immortality :  but  for  that,  her  name  would 
not  have  been  given  to  this  hill,  and  we  should  never  have 
heard  of  her. 

When  the  Sabines  had  got  possession  of  the  citadel  by 
her  treason,  and  when  l^ey  fought  with  the  Bomans  with 
all  the  rancour  of  deadly  hatred  and  revenge,  in  the  plain 
between  the  hills,  which  was  afterwards  the  Forum ; — ^in  the. 
moment  of  desperate  conflict,  the  Bomans  were  driven  back 
even  to  the  gate  of  their  city,  where  their  leader,  after  vainly 
endeavounng  to  rally  them,  threw  up  his  hands  to  heaven, 
and  called  on  the  Omnipotent  Jove  to  stop  their  flight. 
They  instantly  wheeled  round,  and  in  turn  repulsed  the 

<■  *  Plutarch's  Life  of  Bomulus.  Livy,  book  i.  chap.  10.— His  example 
was  ever  afterwards  religiously  followed  by  every  victorious  Bomaa 
general,  who  miled  with  his  own  hand  the  king  or  leader  of  the  enemy'g 
troops;  but,  as  these  were  few,  I  believe  only  two  other  instances  of  the 
spolia  opima  being  offered  up  in  the  Temple  of  Feretrian  Jove  occurred 
during  Uie  whole  course  of  the  Republic ;  and  these  were  by  Cornelius 
Coasus  and  Claudius  Marcellus. 
t  Livy,  book  L  chap.  33. 
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Sabines ;  and  on  the  spot  wbere  liis  prayer  was  granted, 
BomuloB  Yowed  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Stator,  who  was  erer 
afterwards  adored  as  the  ^od  that  prerented  the  Bomaos 
from  flying  from  their  enemies.* 

In  these  days  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  not 
built.  It  was  vowed  to  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  by  the 
first  Tarquin,t  by  whom  the  foundation  was  laid,  and  it  was 
finished  oy  Targuinius  Superbus,  who  enriehed  it  with  the 
spoils  of  Suessa  rometia.t  It  was  in  digging  the  foundations 
of  this  temple  that  a  human  head  was  &und,  which  the 
Augurs  declared  to  be  emblematical  of  future  empire ;  and 
in  consequence,  the  hUl  which  had  been  originally  called 
Satiirmtts,  and  then  Tarpeia,  was  now  christened  OapitoUuSf 
Caput  OlmSy  because  this  head,  it  seems,  belonged  to  some- 
body called  Olius ;  §  though  how  they  knew  the  man's  name 
from  his  skull,  I  never  could  discover. 

After  this  period,  no  other  part  of  the  lull,  except  the 
precipitous  rock  down  which  malefactors  were  thrown,  re- 
tained the  name  of  the  treacherous  Tarpeia.|i  Though  it 
is  certain  that  it  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  it  would  be  vain  now  to  inquire  where  was  the  precise 
spot  of  execution ;  whether  Mamius  was  hurled  down  that 
part  of  the  precipice  at  the  extremity  of  Monte  Caprino,  or 
that  behind  the  Palazzo  de'  Conservatori.  There  is  still 
height  enough  in  either,  whatever  you  may  have  heard  to 
the  contrary,  to  make  the  punishment  both  tremendous  and 
fatal ;  although  not  only  have  the  assaults  of  time,  war,  and 

*  From  a  passage  in  Liyy,  it  would  appear,  that  this  temple  was  not 
built  till  the  year  of  Rome  458,  "  when  M.  Attilius  Begulus,  in  a  battle 
against  the  Samnites,  vowed  a  temple  to  Jnpiter  Stator,  as  Bomnlos 
had  formerly  done.  Bat  as  hitherto  there  had  only  been  a  place  marked 
out  and  cofieecrated/or  that  temple^  the  Commonwealth  being  a  second 
time  under  the  obligation  of  that  vow,  a  regard  for  religion  induced  the 
Senate  to  order  the  temple  itself  to  be  erected  this  year." — Dec.  I.  lib. 
z.  cap.  37.  And  yet  previous  mention  is  frequently  made  of  this  temple 
in  history,  as  if  actually  built ;  for  instance,  at  the  death  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus. — Liyy,  lib.  1.  cap.  41.    I  cannot  reconcile  this  inconsistency. 

t  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  38. 

t  A  city  of  Latium,  50  miles  south  of  Rome.  Vide  Tacitus,  Hist 
lib.  iii.  cap.  71. 

§  Livy,  ibid. 

II  Yide  Plutarch's  Life  of  Romulus,  p.  90.  Langhome's  TranslatioD, 
ninth  edition. 
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Tiolence,  but  the  very  convulsionB  of  nature,  contributed  to 
lower  it ;  for  repeated  earthquakes  have  shattered  the  friable 
tufo  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  large  fragments  of  it  feU  so 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  fifbeenth  century. 

The  fall  of  these  masses  has  diminished  the  eleyation  in 
two  ways — ^by  lowering  the  actual  height,  and  filling  up 
the  base,  to  which  the  ruins  of  the  overthrown  buildinffs 
that  once  stood  upon  it  have  materially  contributed.  StuL, 
the  average  measurements  and  computations  of  its  present 
elevation  make  it  above  sixty  feet ;  nor  do  I  thiok  it  over- 
rated. •  Certainly  those  who  have  maintained  there  would 
be  no  danger  in  leaping  jBx)m  its  summit,  would  not,  I  ima- 
gine, be  bold  enough  to  try  the  experiment  themselves. 

A  mean,  filthy  passage  now  lead^  to  an  old  wooden  door, 
through  which,  a3%er  much  knocking,  we  got  admittance^ 
and  stood 

"  On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  citadel 
Of  great  and  glorious  Borne,  Queen  of  the  Earth, 
So  &r  renown'dj  and  with  the  spoils  enriched 
Ofnations."t 

Upon  the  Tarpeian  Eock,  and  on  the  site  of  the  House  of 
Manlius  Capitobnus,  which  was  razed  to  the  ground  after 
his  execution,  was  built  the  Temple  of  Jimo  Moneta,  or  the 
mint,  where  the  coius,  dies,  weights,  and  stamps  were  kept. 
Here,  too,  was  the  Gasa  Bofrndi,  origiaally  the  straw-roofed 
cottaee  of  Tatius  the  Sabine  king,  which,  after  his  murder, 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Bomulus,  and  was  therefore 

E reserved  with  that  religious  veneration  which  even  to  the 
itest  times  was  paid  in  Bome  to  everything  that  related  to 
its  deified  founder.  { 

Some  remaius  of  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  Capitol 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  this  side  of  the  hill.  We  went  up  a 
flight  of  steps  to  Monte  Caprino,  as  it  is  now  called,  and 
entered  one  or  two  dirty  cottages,  where  we  saw  walls  of 
extraordinary  solidity,  which  have  apparently  formed  the 

*  Probably  criminals  were  thrown  from  the  summit  of  the  Arz  or 
Citadel,  the  lofty  walls  of  which  were  founded  on  the  Tarpeian  Bock ; 
consequently  the  height  must  have  been  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
precipice  itself. 

t  Paradise  Regained. 

t  Seneca.    Helv.  9. 
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interior  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Citadel.  They  are  bnilt 
of  large  blocks  of  pterin  stone,*  and  are  supposed  to  be  of 
the  age  of  Camillus ;  and  consequently,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Cloaca  Marima,  to  which  they  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance, the  most  ancient  of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  at 
Some.  This  eminence  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
once  occupied  by  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius — ^and  the 
eastern  summit  of  the  hul  by  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus ; 
but  their  respective  situations  have  lately  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  For  my  part,  the  question  of  which 
temple  occupied  which  summit,  is  one  I  shall  not  enter 
upon ;  but  leaving  it  to  the  antiquaries — ^not  to  decide,  for 
I  am  perfectly  certain  they  will  never  decide  anything — ^but 
to  dispute — ^1  shall  content  myself  with  adhering  to  the 
popular  belief  entertained  during  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
that  Ara  Cceli  stands  upon  the  site  of  Capitoline  Jove. 
Indeed,  if  it  fronted  to  the  south,t  and  looked  to  the  Forum 
and  the  Aventine,^  I  see  no  other  spot  that  could  combine 
these  requisites.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  temple  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  the  ancient  world ;  but  its 
triple  porticos,  its  columns  of  precious  marbles,  its  roof  of 
bumisned  gold,  its  statues  of  ivory,§  and  all  its  other  gor- 
geous won&rs,  I  shall  pass  over  unnoticed.  It  had,  besides 
the  altar  of  Jupiter,  a  small  ffidicola  or  chapel  on  each  side 
dedicated  to  Juno  and  Minerva ;  and  ancient  medals  have 
been  published  representing  the  three  deities  within  this 
temple.  It  also  contained  the  altar  of  the  GK)d  Terminus — 
which  there  was  no  means  of  getting  rid  of;  for  when 
Tarquin  was  about  to  build  this  temple,  and  aU  the  other 
,  gods  who  had  previous^  had  possession  of  its  proposed  site, 
'  had  signified  through  tne  Augurs  their  willingness  to  resign 
in  favour  of  Capitoline  Jove,  this  one  was  refractory,  and 
pertinaciously  retained  his  old  station;  a  fit  of  obstinacy 
that  was  construed  as  prophetical  of  the  eternal  duration  of 

*  This  peperin  sixme,  of  which  the  walls  of  ServinBTallitis  and  all  the 
earlier  works  of  Rome  were  built,  is  an  aggregate  of  soft  texture,  and 
apparently  of  volcanic  origin.  After  the  Romans  extended  their  con- 
quests to  Tibur  (Tivoli),  they  generally  made  use  of  the  Tiburtine  stone, 
which,  for  architectural  purposes,  is  probably  the  most  durable  and  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

t  Plutarch.  t  Dion.  Halicamassus. 

$  Vide  the  description  of  it  by  Pliny  and  Dion.  Halicamassus. 
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Borne.  *  It  was  indispensable  to  the  worship  of  this  deity 
that  his  temples  should  be  imcovered,  so  that  it  is  supposed 
there  must  always  have  been  an  opening  in  the  root  above 
his  altar.  The  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolmus  was  remarkable 
for  the  crown  of  oak  which  wreathed  his  brows,  and  for  the 
spear,  instead  of  sceptre,  which  he  bore  in  his  hand,  t 

This  temple,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Sylla,  by  Vespasian, 
and  again,  tar  the  last  time,  by  Domitian,  was  despoiled  of 
its  tr€^ures  by  Gbnseric,  King  of  the  Vandals. 

At  the  base  of  the  modem  ascent  to  the  capitol  are  placed 
two  ancient  Egyptian  lions  of  basalt,  from  the  noses  of 
which  a  small  stream  of  water  issues.  These  are  the  lions 
that  Madame  de  Stael  adduces  as  a  proof  that  the  Egyptians 
excelled  all  other  nations  in  the  sculpture  of  animals.  It 
inay  be  so,  but  I  thought  them  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
inimitable  Hons  of  Canova,  which  we  had  just  been  admiring 
on  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Popes  in  St.  Peter's ;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  that  if  the  latter  had  not  the  unpardonable  fault 
of  being  modem — ^if  they  had  only  luckily  been  found  buried 
imder  ground,  and  broken  into  a  reasonable  number  of 
pieces,  we  should  never  have  heard  an  end  of  their  praises. 

At  the  top  of  the  ascent  are  two  ancient  colossal  statues 
of  Grecian  marble,  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  mav  be  very 
fine,  and  are  unquestionably  very  large,  but  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  are  supremely  ugly.  They  represent  Caiua 
and  Lucius,  the  grandsons  and  adopted  sons  of  Augustus, 
under  the  sembl^ce  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  {  stan£ng  in 
twin  ugliness  by  the  side  of  their  horses,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  out  of  all  proportion  with  their  own  huge  dimensions. 

IJpon  the  balustrade,  which  extends  from  the  top  of  the 
staircase  on  either  side  along  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Kazza,  are  erected  some  trumpery  statues  of  the  sons  of 
Gonstantine,  an  ancient  Boman  mile-stone,  a  modem  one 
made  in  imitation  of  it,  and  some  sculptured  trophies  of 
arms,  commonly  called  the  trophies  of  Marius,  which  were 

*  Tide  JAyj,  lib.  i.  cap.  55.  and  Dion.  Halicamassos. 

+  It  appears  so  in  an  ancient  medal. 

t  It  is  a  curioos  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the  judgment  even  of  the  best 
critics  of  the  arts,  that  Winkelman  considered  these  statues,  which  are 
&0W  recognised  as  portraits  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  to  be  works  of  Hege- 
fiias,  who  lived  before  Phidias !— Vide  Hist,  dell'  Art.  Ub.  vi.  c.  1,  §  25. 
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erected  to  him  after  liis  victory  over  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
toni,  but  conjectured  by  the  learned,  from  their  style,  to 
be  of  the  age  of  Trajan,  and  commemorative  of  his  victories 
over  the  Dacians. 

Doctors  differ,  however;  and  Winkelman*  calls  them 
trophies  of  Domitian,  and  maintains  that  beneath  them,  in 
the  (hstellwm  of  Water  of  the  Julian  Aqueduct,  where  they 
were  found,  there  was  an  inscription,  statine  that  a  freed- 
man  of  that  emperor  had  erected  these  tropes  in  honour 
of  his  triumphs  over  the  Dacians.  Now,  as  Domitian  never 
went  near  the  Dacians,  and  his  armies  experienced  signal 
defeats  in  that  expedition,  one  can  scarcely  conceive  tliat 
even  an  imperial  sycophant  would  venture  to  administer 
such  a  preposterous  dose  of  flattery.  Other  antiquaries, 
perhaps  esteeming  this  reported  inscription  to  be  somewhat 
apocr3rphal,  have,  in  despite  of  it,  pronounced  these  much 
disputed  symbols  to  be  Trophies  of  Augustus,  erected  to 
him  by  Agrippa,  on  the  Aqueduct  he  built,  and  which,  it  is 
related,  he  was  fond  of  embellishing  with  sculpture.  For 
my  part  I  blush  to  entertain  so  heterodox  an  opmion ;  but  I 
am  disposed  to  think  them  just  what  they  are  called,  the 
Trophies  of  Marius.  That  these  Troplnes,  which  were 
destroyed  by  SyUa,  were  restored  by  OsBsar,  and  placed  in 
the  capitol,  is  upon  record ;  t  and  though  these  were  found 
upon  the  Aqueduct  of  the  Julian  water,  yet,  as  it  was  a 
work  of  that  age,  I  think  the  conclusion  by  no  means  un- 
reasonable. Besides,  the  name  they  have  always  vulgarlv 
borne  (iu  despite  of  the  antiquaries)  is  in  its  favour ;  for  I 
can  conceive  no  imaginable  reason  for  their  having  been 
called  the  Trophies  of  Marius,  except  that  they  really  were 
such ;  even  the  neighbourhood  retained  the  name  of  Oimbri 
to  a  very  late  period.  At  the  same  time,  to  speak  the  truth, 
I  do  not  think  them  worth  the  discussions  ana  dissertations 
that  have  been  made — ^and  that  I  am  making,  about  them. 

The  small  modem  square,  now  enclosed  by  the  three 
palaces — ^that  of  the  Senator,  the  Conservatori,  and  the 
Statue  Gallery — ^in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  supposed,  reasonably 
enough,  to  have  been  the  Intermontmm;  for  itHes  between 

•  Hist  deirArte,  lib.  vi.  c.  6. 

t  Plutarch  and  SaeioniuB,  Lives  of  Julius  Ceeaar.  (zL) 
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the  two  maants  of  tlie  Capitol  Hill,  which  were  crowned  by 
the  Temples  of  the  two  Jupiters.  In  the  Intermontium 
stood  the  2jelvm^  or  asylum,  consecrated  by  Eomulus  to  the 
protection  of  outlaws.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
tected by  the  altar  of  VejomSy  which,  being  interpreted, 
means,  it  seems,  the  young  or  beardless,  or  e&e  the  wicked 
Jupiter,*  whose  statue  had  three  darts  in  its  hand.  The 
fogitives  who  took  refuge  here,  and  placed  their  hand  upon 
its  sacred  stone,  were  safe,  whatever  might  have  been  their 
crimes,  t  They  were  not  admitted  into  the  walls  of  Eome, 
which  then  orly  encircled  the  Palatine,  but  lived  upon  this 
hill.  This  altar  was  surrounded  with  a  grove — ^but  a  mag- 
nificent name  must  not  mislead  us — and  few  indeed  must 
have  been  the  trees  that  could  have  found  space  to  have 
grown  here.  Perhaps  the  changes  of  time,  and  the  faU  of 
masses  of  rock  from  its  summit,  may  have  materially  dimi- 
nished the  surface  of  this  hill ;  but  certainly  we  should  now 
be  puzzled  to  find  room  for  all  the  Temples  of  the  various 
Fortunes — of  Faith,  Opis,  Hercules,  Ceres,  and  other  mul- 
ti&rious  deities;  for  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  erected  by  himself  before  his  departure  for  Asia  to 
serve  under  his  brother  as  Lieutenant,  and  adorned  with 
two  horses  and  seven  gilded  statues,  amongst  which  was  the 
famous  statue  of  Aristides  teaching  a  youth  to  play  upon 
the  lyre;  for  the  Arch  of  Nero,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
defeat  lus  army  sustained  in  Armenia,!  on  which  the 
bronze,  alias  copper,  horses,  that  have  made  so  many  jour- 
neys to  and  fro  between  Constantinople  and  Yenice,  and 
Venice  and  Paris,  are  said  to  have  stood  § — ^for  the  Curia 

♦  Oell,  5. 13. 

t  At  a  later  period,  the  statues  of  the  emperors  were  inviolable 
Banctijaries,  from  which  even  the  worst  of  criminals  could  not  be  torn. 
In  like  manner,  the  altars  of  Christianity  have  been  converted—  or,  I 
should  say,  perverted— into  a  protection  towards  the  very  crimes  they 
were  raised  to  banish  from  the  world.  It  may  indeed  be  observed,  that 
not  only  the  Roman  Catholic  sanctuaries,  but  most  of  the  usages  of  that 
church,  are  of  Pagan  origin, 

t  Nero  was  resolved  to  have  a  Triumphal  Arch ;  so  began  it  before 
he  began  to  fight,  and  finished  it  in  spite  of  the  signal  discomfiture  of 
his  arms.    Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xv.  c.  18. 

§  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  probability  to  favour  this  assertion.  From 
a  document  in  the  Library  of  Venice,  it  would  appear  that  these  re- 
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CaLabra,  where  the  inferior  priests,  after  making  their  obser- 
vations on  the  new  moon,  used  to  convene  the  people  to 
acquaint  them  when  the  ides  and  nones  would  fall ;  for  the 
Puolic  Portico — and  for  the  endless  catalo^e  of  buildings 
of  all  kinds  that  antiquaries  assign  to  this  httle  spot.  It  is 
most  probable,  however,  that  manv  of  them  succeeded  to 
each  other,  and  clearly  impossible  that  the  whole  could  ever 
have  stood  at  once  upon  this  hill. 

Beneath  the  Senator's  Palace,  or  rather  forming  the  lower 
part  of  its  walls,  are  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  edifice, 
Duilt  of  large  square  blocks  of  peperin  stone,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly visible  both  on  its  south  and  west  sides.  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Tabidarium,  where  the  laws  and 
public  records  were  suspended  on  tablets  of  bronze;  not  less 
than  three  thousand  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  destrt^ed 
in  the  conflagration  which  ensued  during  the  bloodv  conflict 
that  took  pLwe  in  the  Capitol  between  the  parties  of  Vitellius 
and  Vespasian.*  The  walls  of  the  Jhhtdarmm  itself,  however, 
the  antiquaries  seemed  to  think,  escaped  the  flames,  (though 
the  destruction  they  caused  must  have  been  tolerably  serious, 
when  Vespasian  thought  it  necessary  to  set  the  example  of 
clearing  away  the  rubbish,  by  carrying  off  a  part  of  it  on  his 
own  shoulder,  t)  and  they  consider  those  we  now  see  to  be  of 
the  age  of  Sylla,  by  whom  the  Ihbtdarium  was  built. 

When  we  visited  the  interior  of  this  ancient  building,  one 
of  the  Senator's  servants  conducted  us  down  long  flights  of 
stairs  fin)m  the  palace,  and  through  cold  and  dirhr  passages, 
to  the  remains  of  an  arched  corridor  of  considerable  extent, 

nowned  "  Grecian'*  hoTses  were  cast  in  the  low  ages  in  the  isle  of  Chios. 
The  authenticity  of  this  statement  is,  however,  warmly  disputed.  Judg- 
ing from  the  style  of  sculpture,  I  should  not  have  supposed  they  could 
be  a  work  of  the  meridian  of  art ;  but  Winkelman  never  expresses  a 
doubt  of  their  antiquity.  They  are  of  copper,  not  of  bronze,  and  have 
been  gilt 

*  Vespasian,  however,  took  great  pains  to  repidr  the  loss,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible,  by  causing  search  to  be  made  through  all  the  libraries  and 
cities,  both  of  the  eastern  and  western  world,  for  copies  of  them,  "and 
thus  again  furnished  a  collection  of  ancient  records,  in  which  were  con- 
tained  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  almost  from  the  building  of  the  city; 
and  also  of  the  acts  of  the  Comitia  relative  to  the  alliances,  treaties,  and 
privileges  granted  to  any  nation  or  individual.'* — Vide  Suetonius. 

t  Suetonius,  Life  of  Vespasian,  8. 
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and  of  a  noMe  and  solid  style  of  architecture,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Colosseum;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  think  its 
pretensions  to  higher  antiquity  very  dubious,  and  tliat  this 
— ^whatever  it  may  be — like  the  rest  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Capitol,  was  in  all  probability  rebuilt  by  Vespasian. 

The  antiauaries  have  been  so  much  puzzled  to  accommodate 
all  the  builoings  which  stood  here  with  sufficient  room,  that 
they  have  been  obliged  to  pile  one  upon  the  top  of  another 
— Pelion  upon  Ossa, — ^and  some  or  them  say  this  was  the 
Public  Portico;  that  the  liabulariumwas  built  above  it;  and 
that  above  the  Tabtdarium  stood  the  Athefusum  and  Public 
Library,  instituted  by  Hadrian.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture; 
and  vainly  should  we  now  try  to  picture  what  was  once  the 
CapitoliQe  Hill.  But  when  we  think  of  its  invubierable 
Citadel,  its  vanished  temples,  its  triumphal  arches,  its  splendid 
porticos,  its  golden  statues,  and  all  its  unparalleled,  but  for- 
gotten splendours, — ^it  is  indeed  a  contrast  to  look  round  on 
the  scattered  ruins  of  that  seat  of  empire  which  awed  the 
world, — ^to  behold  a  convent  of  barefooted  friars  usurping  the 
proud  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus, — a  few  miserable 
novels  crowning  the  Tarpeian  rock, — ^and  the  palace  of  a 
modem  Boman  Patrician,*  occupying  the  site  of  the  house 
of  Ovid  and  the  School  of  Philosophers. 

The  Senator's  palace — ^but  you  nave  heard  so  much  of  the 
Senator's  palace,  that  perhaps  ^ou  would  like  to  hear  some- 
thing of  the  Senator;  and  the  images  of  Cate,  and  Cicero, 
and  Brutus,  and  the  Q-racchi,  rushing  upon  your  mind,  you 
will  perhaps  expect  that  this  last  of  Boman  Senators  should 
unite  their  virtues. 

Alas !  this  Senator  without  a  Senate — ^this  Judge  without 
the  power  of  doing  justice — ^this  Buler  without  rule — ^is  a 
foreign  Italian  of  noble  birth,  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  bear 
that  empty  name.  He  is  a  pageant,  a  phantom,  a  jest;  a 
slave  without  power,  or  even  pride,  that  can  hear  himself 
saluted  "the  Boman  Senator,"  without  feeling  the  bitter 
mockery  of  such  a  name ! 

This  office  has  existed  more  than  five  hundred  years. 

•  The  Palazzo  Caffarelli, — ^which  has  been  suppoaed  to  fill  the  ancient 
site  of  the  above-mentioned  buildings.  It  is  much  more  certain,  how- 
ever, that  in  its  stables,  cellars,  and  gardens,  are  considerable  remains 
of  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  Citadel 
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When  the  powerful  eloquence  of  Arnold  of  Brescia — the 
earliest,  and  perhaps  the  most  enlightened  and  irreproachable 
of  aU  the  champions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — ^had  shot 
a  gleam  of  promise  on  the  Seven  Hills,  even  amidst  the  dark- 
ness of  the  twelfth  century.  Borne  for  a  moment  saw  her 
ancient  rights  restored.  But  her  liberty  was  an  accident; 
her  slavery  a  habit.  And  when,  by  the  decree  of  an  English 
pontiff,*  and  a  barbarian  monarchf — ^the  apostle  and  the 
martyr  of  freedom  had  expiated  his  heresy  at  the  stake,  and 
his  ashes  were  scattered  in  the  Tiber — the  Eoman  Senate, 
which  he  had  roused  into  life  and  action,  after  the  slumber 
of  ages,  and  which  in  him  seemed  to  lose  its  soul — divided, 
distracted,  and  torn  with  dissensions,  delegated  its  power  to 
one  individual,  annually  elected,  and  named  the  Senator, 
whose  privileges  the  Pope  was  compelled  to  acknowledge. 
Not  a  Itoman,  however,  was  found,  who  did  not  abuse  the 
trust;  and  it  was  therefore  decreed,  that  aKens  from  a  distant 
state  should  alone  be  appointed,  and  such  only  are  even  now 
eligible  to  this  office.  A  Eoman  cannot  be  a  Koman  Senator; 
but  foreign  princes,  and  even  the  Popes  themselves,  have 
filled  the  post.  The  election,  from  being  annual  and  popular, 
soon  became  permanent  and  arbitrair.  The  dignity  was 
held  for  life — ^the  authority  was  gradually  limited,  and  finally 
annulled — and  the  office  of  Eoman  Senator  soon  ceased  to  b>e 
anything  but  a  name. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  city  is  regulated  by  the 
governor  of  Eome,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Pope,  and  re- 
moveable  at  pleasure,  who  rules  with  arbitrary  authority. 

Near  the  oase  of  the  Capitoline  TTill,  and  beneath  the 
Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere,  are  the  TulHan,  or  Mamer- 
tine  Prisons,  or  at  least  all  that  now  remain  of  them.  They 
were  originally  begun  by  Ancus  Martins,  and  finished  by 
Servius  Tullius,  who  is  said  to  have  bmlt  or  excavated  the 
deepest  of  the  dungeons,  and  they  were  considerably  enlarged 
in  succeeding  times.  It  was  to  these  dimgeons  that  the 
accomplices  of  Catiline,  when,  by  the  effects  of  Cicero's 
accusing  eloquence,  they  were  condemned  to  immediate  death, 
were  conducted  from  the  Senate-house  through  the  Forum, 
and  strangled.  It  was  here,  too,  that  Jugurtha  perished  of 
hunger;  that  Sejanus,  that  sport  of  fortune,  met  the  just 

*  Adrian  lY.,  the  only  English  Pope.        f  Frederick  Barbaroesa. 
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mmisliinent  of  his  crimes  in  an  ignominious  death,*  and  that 
Perseus,  the  captive  King  of  Macedonia,  liujzered  in  hopeless 
imprisonment ;  though,  Awards  the  close  oi  his  life,  he  was 
removed,  at  the  intercession  of  his  humane  conqueror,  to  a 
less  horrible  abode.f 

There  are  still  two  dungeons  in  these  prisons,  an  upper 
and  a  lower  one,  to  which,  in  Eoman  times,  criminals  were 
lowered  through  a  round  hole,  called  BohurX  (probably 
because  made  in  solid  oak),  and  left  to  perish.  The  stairs 
by  which  we  descend  at  present  are  modem.  In  the  deepest 
of  these  dungeons,  it  is  said  St.  Peter  was  imprisoned  by 
command  of  Nero.  The  pillar  he  was  chained  to  is  still  shown, 
and  so  also  is  a  miraculous  spring  of  water,  which  sprung 
forth  at  the  apostle's  command  when  he  was  going  to  baptize 
the  forty  converted  gaolers.  The  present  custode  of  this 
dungeon  thinks  he  tnumphantly  refutes  all  the  cavils  of 
scepticism,  with  respect  to  its  miraculous  origin,  when  he 
offers  this  water  to  you  to  taste  of,  and  assures  you  it  is  real 
water,  *^acqua  vera,**  He  never  fails,  too,  to  make  you 
observe  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  staircase,  which  he  says  is 
the  impression  of  the  apostle's  head  when  the  gaoler  brutally 
drove  it  against  the  wall.  "When  it  was  shown  to  us,  a 
wicked  wit  of  the  party  observed,  that  this  irreverent  kgend 
would  only  prove  St.  Peter's  head  to  be  the  thicker  of  the  two. 

There  is  nothing  but  tradition  to  prove  the  imprisonment 
of  St.  Peter  here;  and,  though  by  no  means  improbable,  those 
who  have  been  long  at  Eome  will  not  be  mclined  to  give 
much  weight  to  such  unsupported  legends.  The  place  of  the 
apostle's  martyrdom  is  pomted  out  at  San  Pielro  inMon- 
torio;  and  the  splendid  dome  of  St.  Peter's  now  rises  above 
his  supposed  tomb. 

Though  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  in  the 
same  dungeon,  no  miracles  of  his  working  are  recorded.  § 

*  Sallust.  de  Bel.  Jugurt. 
+  To  Alba.    Plutarch's  Life  of  Paulua  iBmilina. 
t  Nibby.  Foro  Romano.    P.  129. 
§  These  cells  are  no  longer  used  as  prisons ;  bat  beneath  a  part  of  the 
8enator*s  Palace  there  is  a  gaol,  the  wretched  inmates  of  which,  crowd- 
ing against  the  iron  bars  of  their  windows,  vociferously  assail  the  un- 
fortunate stranger  who  may  stop  to  admire  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the 
noble  horse,  witii  noii^  importunities  for  baiocchi, 
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The  entrance  to  tbe  Mamertine  prisonB  was  a&eiently  at 
the  upper  story  and  at  the  side.  A  staircase  firom  the  Eonun, 
connected  with  the  door  of  the  prisons  by  a  bridge,  led  up  to 
it,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Scala  Gemonue,  the 
Stair  of  Groans.  The  corpses  of  the  criminals  who  had  been 
executed  in  the  dungeons  were  publicly  exposed  upon  this 
bridge,  or  ignominiously  hurlea  from  it  mto  the  Forum. 
These  stairs  only  conducted  to  the  prisons;  they  did  not  lead 
to  the  Capitol,  to  which  there  were  three  aacents,  two  for 
foot  passengers,  and  one  (the  Via  Sacra,  Olivus  Capitolinui)  for 
the  mumphal  cars  which  bore  the  conquerors  to  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  This  last,  after  passing  beneath  ttie 
Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the  Forum,  turned  to  the  left, 
and  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  hill — ^nobody  knows  exactly 
how;  but  that  it  did  ascend,  (and  the  cars  upon  it)  is  an 
historical  fact  that  can  admit  of  no  dispute.  I  shall  perhaps 
return  to  this  subject  when  I  get  you  down  into  the  Forum. 
Of  the  other  two  ascents,  one  was  the  Gentnm  Oradtu,  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  or  more  steep  steps,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  hm,  up  the  face  of  the  Tarpeian  Kock,  which  is  sumosed 
to  have  commenced  nearly  from  the  present  site  of  the  Piazza 
Montanara;*  and  the  other,  the  Clivus  Asifli,  is  beKeved  to 
have  ascended  from  the  Forum  to  the  sacred  grove  and  altar 
of  Eomulus,  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  the  present  foot- 
way, by  the  Scala  Cordonata,  from  the  Forum  to  the  Piazza 
di  Campidoglio.  Thus  aU  the  three  ascents  of  the  Capitol 
were  extremely  near  each  other,  being  on  the  south  or  west 
sides  of  the  hill.  There  was  no  ascent  whatever  on  the  north, 
nor,  it  is  believed,  on  the  east  side. 

I  must  long  since  have  exhausted  your  patience  with  this 
tedious  account  of  the  Capitol;  but  who  can  tread  its  soil 
without  seeking  to  recall  to  memory  or  imagination  what  it 
once  was  ?  Who  can  gaze,  even  upon  one  solitary  stone  of 
the  citadel  of  Eepublican  Eome,  without  endeavouring  to 
penetrate  the  obscurity  of  time,  and  catch  even  a  faint  un- 
certain glimpse  of  that  sacred  seat  of  the  virtues  and  the 
liberties  that  have  fled  for  ever  ? 

Yes !  long  ages  of  ruin  have  since  rolled  away — deep  de- 
gradation has  covered  it,  and  the  darkness  of  oblivion  has 

*  Livy,  Oib.  viii.)  places  it  at  the  Forum  Olitorium,  on  the  site  of 
which  the  Piazza  Montanara  is  generally  supposed  to  stand. 
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settled  upon  it — ^and  yet,  does  not  the  light  tliat  once  shone 
here,  still  shed  its  brightness  through  the  world  ? 

LETTEE  XYI,— The  Aventinb. 

"We  spent  this  monung  in  Tisiting  the  Aventine,  the  most 
western  of  the  Seven  Hills.  It  is  divided  from  the  Palatine 
by  the  valley  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  round  its  northern 
base  the  Tiber  flows.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Aventinus,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  was  buried  here  iu  a 
laurel  grovo,  which  was  preserved  to  a  very  late  period  upon 
this  mount.* 

It  was  added  to  Eome,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  by 
Ancus  Martins,  and  peopled  by  the  captive  inhabitants  of 
Politorium,  Tellena,  and  Eicana,  three  Latin  villages  at  a 
short  distance  from  Eome,  which  he  destroyed.  The  whole, 
or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  this  Mount,  must  have  been 
included  in  the  waU.  of  Servius  Tullius.  Some  antiquaries, 
indeed,  have  chosen  to  assert,  that  it  was  first  included  in 
the  walls  of  Eome  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,-— by  whom, 
indeed,  it  was  first  included  in  the  Fomodriwm,  when  he 
extended  its  consecrated  circle;  but  no  authority  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  their  opinions,  and  an  irresistible 
weight  of  evidence  can  be  brought' against  it.f  Besides, 
how,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  could  Eome  be  the  city 
of  the  Seven  TTills,  if  it  was  confined  to  six  ?  J 

In  the  early  ages  of  Eome,  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  the 
whole  neither  of  the  Escjuiline  nor  Aventine  hills  was 
inhabited.  "We  read  in  Livy  of  nightly  meetings  of  the 
disaffected§  beiag  held  upon  the  former,  to  the  great  alarm 
of  the  Senate ;  and  the  two  armies  that  joined  in  rebellion 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Decemvirs,  encamped  upon  the 
latter.  ||     But  from  the  great  extent  of  the  Aventine,  which 

*  Pliny,  in  his  IN'at.  Hist,  mentions  the  Lauretam,  on  the  Aventine. 
Lanrel  groves  were  considered  among  the  ancients  a  protection  from 
lightning  and  pestilence. 

t  Livy,  book  i.  chap.  38.  Dionysius  Halicamassus,  ii.  iii.  and  iv. ; 
and  Strabo,  book  v.  Yide  Kardini,  lib.  i.  cap.  5,  for  a  crowd  of  autho- 
rities, and  a  long  dissertation  in  proof  of  it. 

X  Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdabit  arces. — Virgil,  lib.  vi.  ver. 
784. 

§  Xivy*  lib.  11.  cap.  28.  II  Ibid.  Ub.  iU.  cap.  5a 
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is  computed  hj  Dionjsiuia  Halicarnossas  to  be  three  miles  in 
circumference,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  was  abundant 
room  for  encampments  at  that  eanj  period. 

The  Aventine  has  two  distinct  summits,  and  indeed  it 
might  almost  be  called  two  hilk,  for  they  are  divided  by  a 
vaUejr ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  they  were  ever  distinguished 
by  different  names.  Near  the  base  of  the  most  souniem  of 
its  heights,  are  the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla ; 
but  it  is  the  northern  summit  which  overhangs  the  river, 
that  we  must  now  ascend.  It  was  this  that  Eemus  chose 
for  the  site  of  his  inauspicious  auguiy,  and  which,  long  before 
that  period,  was  filmed  for  the  -exploits  of  Hercules,  who 
pursued  the  robber  Oacus  to  his  den  on  this  mount.  The 
entrance  to  this  cave,  did  not,  it  seems,  overhang  the  river ; 
and  indeed  it  would  have  been  utterlv  impossible  for  Cacus,  or 
any  ol^er  person,  to  have  dragged  tne  oxen  up  this  precipice 
backwards  by  their  tails.*  As  it  was,  he  must  have  had  his  own 
troubles  in  pulling  them  in  this  manner,  all  the  w&jfrom  the 
banks  of  the  river  where  they  were  graEing,t  to  that  part  of 
the  MU  feeing  the  Palatine  where  the  opening  of  his  den  was 
situlvtisd.  Hercules,  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  was  guided  to  the 
place  by  their  lowings;  and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
force  open  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  went  round  to  the  side 
that  overlooks  the  river,  hurled  down  a  rock  that  formed  the 
back  of  it,  and  opened  for  himself  a  passage  to  his  revenge. 

But  being-  modesth  of  opinion  that  Yirgil  tells  the  story 
rather  better  than  I  do,  I  will  refer  you  to  him. 

In  consequence  of  this  invention. of  breaking  open  the 
cavern,  Hercules,  who  piously  ascribed  it  to  Jove,  dedicated 
an  altar  to  Jupiter  the  Inventor,  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU,  near 
the  river,  and  raised  another  at  the  same  time  to  himself, 
under  the  name  of  Hercules  the  Yictorious.  This  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Ara  Maxima,  or  great  altar,  which 
was  dedicated  to  Hercules  by  his  contemporary,  Bvan^,  at 
the  base  of  the  •north-western,  comer  of  the  Palatine  Hfll ; 
was  enclosed  by  Eomulus  within  the  line  of  his  furrow ;  and 
was  venerated  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of 
Eoman  story.  :  . 

The  Altar  of  the  EKcian  Jove,  (Jom$  JElicii)  which  stood 
upon  the  Aventine  Hill,  was  erected  by  Numa,  in  order  to 
•  Tide  Li^,  lib.  i.  caj).  7.  t  Virgil,  lib.  viit 
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draw  down  upon  eartli  the  King  of  Heaven,  invisible  in  the 
terrors  of  his  li£;htnings  and  thunderbolts.  The  process  of 
accomplishing  this,  Numa  learnt  fix)m  a  drunken  ^aun,  or, 
accorcung  to  some  authorities,  from  the  rural  deities  JFhtmus 
and  Ficus,  whom  he  had  contrived  to  intoxicate  by  mixing 
the  waters  of  the  fountain  on  the  Aventine,  which  they 
frequented,  with  wine  and  honey ;  and  having  caught  them 
in  this  situation,  he  tied  them  with  cords  in  spite  of  their 
Proteus-power  of  transformation,  till  they  grew  sober,  and 
let  him  into  the  secret.* 

No  traces  of  this  famed  or  fabled  brook,  which  Numa  and 
the  Fauns  loved  to  haunt  on  this  mount,  can  now  be 
discerned.  But  the  Cave  of  Cacus,  we  are  gravely  informed, 
is  still  extant  on  the  steep  side  of  the  Aventine  that  over- 
hangs the  Tiber;  and  some  of  our  active  friends  scrambled 
about  in  search  of  it  among  the  thorns  and  brushwood  that 
fringe  its  perpendicular  bank,  at  the  imminent  peril  of 
breaking  their  necks,  and  to  the  actual  demolition  of  their 
clothes.  But  though  they  found  holes  in  abundance,  they 
never  met  with  any  that  could  contain  a  single  ox,  or  that, 
by  any  stretch  of  courtesy,  could  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  a  cave;  so  that  the  abode  of  Cacus,  as  far  as  I  know, 
remains  undiscovered  to  this  day. 

There  are  now  no  traces  of  the  Clivus  PtthUcii,f  the 
ancient  ascent  of  Mount  Aventine. 

A  modem  road,  bounded  by  two  high  walls,  led  us  to  the 
sunamit,  where  we  stopped  at  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Priorata,  or  rather  at  the  adjacent  unftimished  and  desolate 
villa,  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  Braschi  family.  We 
ascended  to  the  weed-covered  Belvedere,  at  the  top,  and  from 
thence  gazed  around  us  at  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Aventine, 
in  all  its  loneliness  and  desolation.  Of  all  the  ancient  and 
magnificent  buildings  that  once  covered  it,  not  a  trace 
remains — ^not  a  stone  to  mark  where  they  have  stood :  nor  ia 

*  Vide  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  iii.;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Numa,  who  is 
pleased  to  give  us  the  receipt  (consisting  of  a  mixture  of  onions,  human 
haifs,  and  live  pilchards)  by  which  a  mortal  could  thus  control  the 
Deity.  He  declares  it  to  be  in  use  "to  this  day;''  but  neither  the 
inspired  Numa  nor  the  drunken  Fauns  had  the  wit  to  invent  the  charm 
discovered  by  Beiyamin  Franklin. 

t  Ovid,  Fast  v. — ^Livy,  lib.  xx. 
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there  any  erection,  even  of  modem  days,  that  meets  the  eye, 
except  some  decaying  churches  and  half-deserted  conyents. 

At  our  feet  rolled  the  Tiber,  sullen,  and  sad,  whose 
"  yellow"  flood,  a  little  higher  up  the  stream,  broke  over  the 
ruined  pier  of  the  Pons  SMieius,  where  the  single  valour  of 
Horatius  Codes  defended  Borne  firom  an  army  of  her  foes. 

On  the  opposite  shore,  the  long  white  line  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Eipa  Grande,  the  modem  port  of  Eome,  glittered 
in  the  sun.  Behind  it  rose  Monte  Montorio,  anciently 
Janiculum,  with  churches,  convents,  palaces,  and  fountains, 
hanging  on  its  side,  half  concealed  in  wood ;  and  at  its  base 
stood  the  majesty  of  St.  Peter's. 

On  our  right,  the  Palatine,  covered  with  the  dark  gray 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  C»sars,  hid  from  our  view  the 
Eoman  Forum ;  and,  far  above  the  palaces,  the  cupolas,  and 
the  belfries  of  the  modem  city,  towered  the  storied  hills 
that,  all  around,  bounded  the  wide  plain  of  the  deserted 
Oampagna. 

Such  was  the  prospect  that  met  our  view  from  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  Seven  Hills  of  Eome.  At  its  base  were 
anciently  the  NavaUa,  or  port  of  Eome;  the  Temple  of 
Portumna,  the  goddess  of  the  port ;  the  Emporium,  or  ma- 
gazines ;  the  public  granaries,  storehouses  for  salt,  &c.  &c. 
some  remains  of  which  are  stiQ  to  be  seen  on  the  lull  side,  on 
the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Porta  San  Paola.  In 
republican  days,  the  Aventine  was  the  residence  of  Ennius, 
the  first  noet  of  Eome ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  it 
was  dignified  with  the  private  house  of  Trajan,  the  best  of 
her  emperors. 

On  this  mount  stood  the  Temple,  Portico,  and  Library  of 
Liberty,*  the  first  public  libraiy  in  Eome.  Here,  too,  in 
later  times,  was  the  Temple  of  Isis,t  stigmatized  by  Juvenal  J 
as  the  scene  of  the  most  disgraceftd  licentiousness  ;  but  it  is 
vain  to  go  through  a  dry  enumeration  of  all  the  vanished 
monuments  of  splendour  which  once  crowded  this  deserted 
mount,  since  their  very  site  is  wholly  unknown.  It  is  only 
certain,  that  on  this  part  of  it,  (overlooking  the  Tiber,)  stood 
the  famous  Temple  of  "the  Common  Diana,"  bdlt  by  Servius 
;  TuUius ;  so  called,  because  common  to  all  the  Latin  tribes, 

•  liyy,  lib.  xix.  and  lib.  iv.  t  Meationed  by  Victor. 

t  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  ver.  489. 
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— the  Temple  of  Jimo  Eegina,  vowed  by  Camillns  in  tlie 
war  with  v  eii,  to  which  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  having 
first  nodded  assent,  was  transported  with  great  pomp  from 
the  conquered  city,* — and  the  Temple  of  the  Bona  Dea> 
which  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  very  spot  where  Eemus 
took  his  inauspicious  augury.  Into  that  temple  none  but 
women  might  ever  be  admitted ;  into  these  mysteries  none 
but  women  might  ever  be  initiated.  It  was  a  sort  of  female 
fireemasoniT ;  and  the  rites  practised  there  were  as  carefully 
concealed  from  the  male  sex  ia  those  days,  as  are  the  secrets 
of  the  lodge  from  the  fSedrer  part  of  creation  in  ours.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  certain  rites  of  the  mysterious 
goddess  were  solemnized  in  private  houses  rather  than  in  the 
temple  of  her  worship,  from  the  well-known  circumstance  of 
Clooius  having  entered  the  house  of  Julius  Caesar,  disguised 
as  a  woman,  on  the  night  of  their  celebration;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Caesar  divorced  his  wife,  even  while  he 
declared  his  belief  in  her  innocence,  because  "  the  wife  of 
Csesar  might  not  even  be  suspected." 

Accordmg  to  the  suppositions  of  some  antiquaries,  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  the  Bona  Dea  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Priorata.  But  this  is  vague 
conjecture. 

It  belonged,  nay,  belongs,  to  the  Knights  of  Malta ;  and, 
in  more  chivalric  days,  may  have  shared  in  the  ancient 
splendour  of  their  order.  At  present  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  in  it  exc^t  a  marble  sarcophagus,  adorned  with  a  bas- 
relief  of  Pallas  and  the  Muses,  and  probably  destined  for  an 
ancient  poet,  but  now  possessed  by  the  bones  of  some 
obscure  old  bishop.  'Tis  somewhat  strange,  that  this  worthy 
prelate,  who,  I  dare  say,  was  never  visited  by  the  Q-oddess  of 
Wisdom,  or  the  Nine,  in  his  Hfe,  should  be  thus  surrounded 
with  them  in  death.  The  adjoining  gardens  are  kept  with  a 
degree  of  neatness,  very  rare  out  of  England ;  and,  even  at 
this  dead  season  of  the  year,  the  roses  and  wallflowers  were 
in  frdl  bloom.  Transported  at  the  sight,  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  happiness  and  flower-beds,  when  the  old  gardener  insisted 
upon  my  leaving  them;  and,  in  spite  of  my  repugnance, 
conducted  me,  with  determined  resolution  and  obstinate 
silence,  to  the  garden  gate,  out  of  which  he  turned  me,  as  I 
*  Vide  Livy,  Dec.  i. 
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conoeived,  with  ignominy,  because  I  bid  been  pnlling  Us 
Tiolets ;  but  I  found  I  had  only  been  thrust  through  it,  in 
order  to  be  surprised  with  a  view  of  St.  Peter's  through  the 
key-hole,  so  contrived  as  just  to  take  in  the  whole  elevation 
of  that  superb  edifice,  terminating  a  vista  formed  by  two  tall 
evergreen  hedges,  or  vegetable  walls. 

The  aiiacent  church  of  S.  Alessio,  with  its  deserted 
convent,  has  been  purchased  by  the  abdicated  Bong  of 
Spain,  and  part  of  it  is  now  fitting  up  for  the  villa  of  his  ex- 
Majesty,  who  has  also  repaired  the  church  at  his  own  expense, 
and  supports  four  friars  there  to  perform  its  duties. 

Havmg  walked  through  the  old  monarch's  villa,  which  is 
handsomely  fitted  up,  and  examined  the  paiutings,  some  of 
which  are  good,  we  were  going  away  without  entering  the 
church,  when  one  of  the  fiars  assumL  us  it  possessed  one 
of  the  most  valuable  pictures  in  the  world.  With  eager 
eyes,  we  hurried  to  see  it ;  and  when  at  last,  after  much  pre- 
paration, the  silken  curtain  that  covered  it  was  withdrawn^ 
we  beheld  an  old  blackened  piece  of  wood,  on  which  some- 
thing like  a  singed  human  face  was  visible,  surmounted  with 
a  gilt  crown,  and  aU  spotted  over  with  golden  stars.  It  was, 
we  were  informed,  a  likeness  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  no  less 
a  person  than  St.  Luke  himself, — ^and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  he  has  not  flattered  her.  Any  thing  so  ugly  I 
never  before  beheld.  I  told  the  friar,  that  I  hoped  it  was 
no  offence  to  observe,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the 
virtues  of  the  Evangelist,  his  talents  in  portrait  painting 
were  by  no  means  great.  The  good  father  did  not  extol 
very  highly  its  merits  as  a  painting,  but  he  enlarged  much 
upon  the  miracles  it  had  wrought,  and  seemed  to  think  that 
"goodness  was  better  than  beauty."  Like  aU  the  other 
pictures  of  the  Madonna  by  the  same  hand — ^and  they 
abound  all  over  Italy — ^this  is  a  miraculous  image. 

I  think  Lanzi,  in  his  Storia  Pittorica,  mentions,  that  they 
are  all  supposed  to  have  been  executed  early  in  the  secoU 
hassi  by  one  Messer  Luca,  a  Greek  painter,  or  a  pupil  of  the 
Greeks,  and  they  are  evidently  works  of  that  barbarous 
school;  and,  barDarously  enough,  are  ascribed  to  the  holy 
Evangelist. 

We  walked  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  Santa  Sabina^ 
in  order  to  see  the  ancient  columnSy  the  spoils  of  some 
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temple  of  the  Aventme,  with  which  it  is  adorned.  Two,  of 
a  sinmilar  sort  of  granite,  stand  at  the  entrance ;  and,  in  the 
interior,  twenty-four  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  Grecian 
marble  support  the  naves.  This  church  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana;  and  the  discovery 
of  a  mosaic  pavement,  representing  a  chase  of  wild  beasts,  in 
the  garden  of  the  Dommican  monks,  to  whom  it  belongs, 
would  seem  to  confirm  that  opinion.  This  piece  of  mosaic  is 
preserved  above  one  of  the  doors  in  the  Vatican.  Two 
other  mosaic  pavements,  representing  similar  chases,  and  a 
small  Epbesian  Diana  in  oriental  alabaster,  were  found  in  an 
adjoining  vineyard. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party  who  were  not  yet 
contented  with  their  thorny  researches  after  Cacus's  den, 
and  thought,  that  although  they  could  not  climb  up  to  it 
finom  below,  they  might  yet  perchance  lower  themselves  down 
to  it  from  above,  made  me  (as  they  did  not  speak  Italian 
themselves)  put  manifold  questions  to  the  monks  touching 
its  supposed  situation ; — ^but  vain  were  our  queries.  "When 
we  asked  them  about  Cacus,  they  talked  to  us  about 
St.  Dominic,  who,  as  they  gratuitously  informed  us,  once 
lived  here,  and  received  letters  from  heaven,  written  by  the 
Holy  Trinity ;  and  when  we  inquired  about  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  they  told  us  of  Santa  Sabina,  who,  poor  woman,  it 
seems,  was  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  with  her  waiting-maid,  and 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  because  she  would  be  a  Cbjristian. 

I  confess,  I  should  not  have  been  sorry  to  have  heard  that 
St.  Dominic  had  been  served  so  himself;  for  he  who  was  the 
cause  of  thousands  perishing  at  the  stake,  himself  deserved 
to  suffer  a  death  as  cruel.  You  will  remember,  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Inquisition. 

This  church  contains  a  very  fine  painting,  the  master-piece 
of  Sasso  Ferrate ;  at  least  incomparably  the  best  of  his  works 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  represents  the  Virgin  giving  alms 
to  St.  Dominic,  and  St.  Catherine  kneeling  before  the  infimt 
Bedeemer. 

Whilst  some  of  the  party  were  running  after  the  cave  of 
Cacus,  I  lingered  in  the  church.  The  belief  that  it  occupied 
the  place  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Diana,  had,  from  various 
circumstances,  become  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind; 
nor  could  I  think  without  emotion,  that  I  stood  amidst  the 
^lumns,  and  on  the  site  of  that  temple,  where,  in  the  latest 
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moments  of  his  life,  the  younger  Gracchufl,  in  the  bitterness 
of  disappointed  patriotism,  offered  up  the  prophetic  prayer, 
'*  that  the  Soman  people,  for  their  base  ingratitude,  and  their 
treacherous  desertion  of  him,  should  be  slaves  for  ever.*'* 

Amply  was  that  prayer  fulfilled.  As  if  from  that  moment, 
the  Eomans  graduallv  passed  beneath  the  yoke  of  despotism, 
never  to  be  liberated.  They  have,  indeed,  known  change  of 
tyrants.  In  a  long  succession  of  ages,  they  have  beeji  the 
successive  sport  of  Eomon,  Barbarian,  Gbth,  Vandal,  Pope, 
and  Gaul :  but  Freedom,  which  fled  for  ever  with  the  latest 
sigh  of  Cicero,  has  revisited  the  Seven  Hills  no  more ;  and 
giory  and  honour,  and  virtue  and  prosperity,  one  by  one^ 
have  followed  in  her  train.  Long  annals  of  tyranny — of  un- 
exampled vice,  of  misery  and  of  crime, — poUuted  with  still 
increasing  luxury  and  moral  turpitude — ^record  the  rapid 
progress  of  Eome's  debasement,  it  seems  to  be  the  decree 
of  Heaven,  that  liberty,  once  lost,  shall  never  be  regained, — 
and  that  nations  whicn  have  once  fallen,  shall  rise  no  more. 

LETTEE  XYn. 
The  Cobllot  asd  Esquiline  Hills. 

The  long  extent  of  the  Coelian,  the  most  southern  of  the 
Seven  Hills,  is  crossed  by  the  lofty  arches  of  Nero's  Aque- 
duct, in  majestic  masses  of  ruin.  Its  abandoned  site  seems 
now  to  be  divided  between  the  monks  of  St.  Gregorv,  and  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  its  sole  inhabitants ;  and  the  chime 
of  their  convent  beUs,  as  it  summons  them  to  their  often 
repeated  prayers  by  day,  or  rouses  them  to  their  midnight 
vigils,  is  the  only  sound  that  breaks  upon  its  deep  silence 
and  solitude.  No  human  form  appears,  except  that  below 
the  spreading  pahn-tree,t  or  the  dark  cjrpress-grove  that 
crowns  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  the  garden  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Paul,  the  sable  garments  of  a  moi&  may  at  times  be  seen 
gliding  by. 

The  precipitous  banks  that  support  the  grounds  or  garden 

of  this  convent  are  encircled  by  nameless  ruins  of  wide 

extent,  consisting  of  arches,  recesses,  niches,  and  obscure 

passages,  which  vainly  rouse  curiosity,  for  their  date,  and 

*  Plutarch— Life  of  Caius  Gracchus. 

+  The  only  palm-tree  in  Rome.  Yet  its  beauty  would  seem  to  prove 
that^  if  planted,  this  ornament  and  type  of  the  East  would  flouzish  her9. 
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outlior,  and  purpose,  are  alike  uDknown.  Busj  conjecture, 
indeed,  has  pointed  them  out  as  remains  of  the  NymjphcBum 
of  the  luxurious  Nero;  but  this  is  scarcely  in  possibility. 
To  whom  they  may  have  once  belonged  we  know  not,  but 
oblivion  has  now  made  them  wholly  her  own. 

Beneath  the  tower  of  the  convent  are  some  remains  of  an 
ancient  building,  which  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  to 
make  way  for  its  Gk)thic  height.  These  vestiges  are  evidently 
of  the  same  a^e,  style,  and  structure,  as  the  Colosseum: 
they  consist,  like  it,  of  an  arched  corridor,  and  another  is 
^d  to  be  underneath  it.  They  are  supposed  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  Vivarivm,  for  the  wild  beasts  destined  for  the 
amphitheatre. 

The  Church  of  San'  Ste&uo  Eotondo,  the  reputed  Temple 
of  Claudius,  deserted,  and  mouldering  to  decay,  crowns  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Coelian  Hill ;  and  upon  a  wide  and 
grass-covered  space,  that  is  called  its  most  eastern  summit, 
stands  the  great  Basilica  of  St.  John  Laterau.  The  monu- 
ments of  modem  superstition  are  here  triumphant  over  the 
battlemented  wall,  the  falling  arches,  and  the  ruined  aque- 
ducts of  ancient  greatness. 

The  Coelian  Mount,  according  to  Dionysius  Halicamassus, 
was  first  added  to  Eome  by  Eomulus, — according  to  Livy, 
by  Tullus  Hostilius, — ^according  to  Strabo,  by  Ancus  Martins, 
and  according  to  Tacitus,  by  Tarquinius  Pnscus.  What  the 
ancient  historians  of  Bome  differed  about,  we  need  not  pre- 
tend to  decide  upon.  All,  however,  agree  that  it  formed  a 
part  of  Begal  Eome ;  and  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in 
.  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  the  kings  first  occupied  it.  Livy, 
who  gives  its  history  the  most  circumstantially,  informs  us,* 
that  after  Tullus  itostiHus  had  razed  Alba  to  the  ground, 
and  brought  its  captive  inhabitants  to  Eome,  he  built  his 
own  palace  on  this  hiU,  and  ever,  afterwards  lived  there. ; 
.  "We,  nowever,  find  no  authority  in  this  or  any  other  account, ' 
for  the  belief  still  popularly  entertained,  that  the  Ou/ria 
HoMia,  which  he  built  to  contain  the  Senate,  augmented 
by  the  transported  Alban  families,  stood  here ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  well  known  always  to  have  been  in  the  Forum.f 

Tacitus :(  relates,  that  this  mount  was  originally  called 

«  Lib.  L  cap.  80.  f  Tide  Livy,  Ub.  i.  cap.  47,  48. 

,    X  Tacitus,  4  Ann. 
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Querquetulantu,  firom  the  groves  of  oak  witli  which  it  was 
covered,  and  that  it  received  the  name  of  Coeliua  &om  an 
Etruscan  chief  who  led  a  body  of  Etruscans  to  the  succour 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  and  afterwards,  with  his  followers, 
inhabited  a  part  of  it,  and  of  the  adjacent  low  grounds.  A 
street  extenmng  from  the  Boman  Forum  towards  the  Vela- 
brum,  and  from  them  called  the  Tuscan  street,  was,  however, 
the  principal  residence  of  these  settlers.  In  the  time  of  the 
empire,  Tiberius  commanded  that  it  should  be  called  Mount 
Augustus,  because  a  statue  of  himself,  in  the  house  of  a 
private  citizen  on  this  hill,  had  miraculously  remained  uncon- 
sumed  in  the  midst  of  a  conflagration ;  just  as  divers  images 
of  the  Yir^  Mary  have,  in  times  and  places  where  great 
fiuth  prevails,  escaped  the  flames.  The  cause  of  this  Pagan 
miracle  was  perhaps  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  its  effect 
— ^the  elevation  ot  the  proprietor  of  this  miraculous  image  to 
riches  and  honours.  Whether  a  similar  explanation  might 
not  be  given  of  some  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  miracles,  I  shall 
not  presume  to  inquire.  But  though  Tiberius  could  work 
miracles,  dispose  of  the  lives  of  unoffending  millions,  and, 
like  Jove  on  earth,  make  the  universe  tremble  at  his  nod, 
yet  the  power  of  this  master  of  the  world  was  insufficient  to 
change  the  name  of  this  insignificant  speck  on  its  surface, 
and,  except  to  his  own  ear,  the  Coelian  was  never  called  by 
any  other  appellation. 

JDeserted  as  it  is  now,  it  was  once  covered  with  sacred 
fanes,  and  monuments  of  magnificence. 

Not  to  mention  a  little  temple  {sacelhm)  in  the  sacred 
grove  of  oak,  guarded  by  nymphs,  which  probably  disap- 
peared at  a  very  early  period,  tnere  was,  upon  this  mount, 
a  sacred  tree,  {Arbor  Sancta^  dedicated  to  some  god  as  a 
temple ;  a  custom  which,  however  druidical  it  may  appear  to 
us,  would  seem  not  to  have  been  uncommon  among  the 
Eomans.*  There  was  also  the  Temple  of  Eaunus,  of  Clau- 
dius, of  Bacchus ;  of  the  Gk)ddess  CamsB,  built  by  the  elder 
Brutus,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins;  the  SaceUum 
of  Diana,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  destroyed  by  Piso ;  the 
Schools  of  Arms  and  Letters,t  and  the  School  of  Qladiators; 
the  Macellum  Magnum,  built  by  Augustus,  a  market  where 

*  Pliny,  lib.  xii.  cap.  i. 

t  The  LaduB  Matatinus,  and  Ludos  Gallicns. 
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meat,  fisli,  and  all  sorts  of  proTisions,  were  sold ;  together 
vith  hundreds  of  other  buildings,  of  which  the  very  sites  are 
imknown,  and  every  trace  has  long  since  vanished. 

Some  broken  inscriptions  that  were  once  dug  up,  gave 
a  faint  shadow  of  reason  for  believing  that  the  Castra  PerC' 
^rina,  or  Camp  for  Foreign  Soldiers,  might  have  been  where 
now  stands  Santa  Maria  NaviceUa,  a  church  which  derives 
its  name  from  a  little  marble  ship  that  was  placed  before  it 
in  the  time  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  Much  dispute  has  arisen 
whether  this  sculptured  bark  be  ancient  or  modem — ^that  it 
is  ugly,  I  apprehend,  can  admit  of  none. 

ILiving  finished  our  rapid  survey  of  the  CcBlian  Hill,  we 
now  descended  from  it  to  the  Colosseum,  which  stands  in 
the  basin  formed  by  the  Ccelian,  the  Esquiline,  and  the 
Palatine  Hills,  (once  occupied  by  Nero's  Great  Pond,)  and 
passing  round  it,  ascended 

THE  ESQUILINE  HILL. 

"We  paused  at  its  summit  beside  the  ruins  of  the  mighty 
Claudian  Aqueduct,  and  the  scattered  vestiges  of  buildSigs, 
of  eveiy  age,  that  are  spread  over  its  wide  extent.  A  part 
of  the  Esquilme  is  covered  with  the  streets  and  buildings  of 
modem  Some,  but  the  rest  is  abandoned  to  desolation.  One 
half  may  be  niunbered  with  the  living,  the  other  with  the 
dead;  for  the  mouldering  and  uncertain  ruins  of  Eoman 
days,  and  the  deserted  convents  and  churches  of  Papal  ages, 
that  are  thinly  scattered  over  its  wide  expanse,  people  it 
only  with  remembrances.  They  are  monuments  of  glory 
long  since  fled — of  superstition  tottering  to  its  fall.  The 
ruined  structures  of  yesterday  are  laid  low  beside  the  ruined 
fabrics  of  two  thousand  years.  We  behold  the  majestic 
arches  of  the  united  Aqueducts  of  Claudius  and  Nero 
stretching  over  the  waste  where  once  was  Eome — the  castles 
of  their  waters — ^the  lonely  ruin  of  Minerva  Medica — ^the 
subterranean  sepulchres,  over  which  the  vine  now  flourishes 
— the  triiunphal  arch  of  a  debased  emperor — the  overthrown 
temple  of  a  prostrate  god — and  the  deserted  theatre  of  blood 
and  carnage,  mingled  with  the  ruined  convent,  whose  gray 
walls  have  crumbled  into  far  more  total  destruction — the 
weed-grown  cloister,  whose  ancient  inhabitants  are  gone; 
and  the  shrines  of  martyred  saints,  that  know  no  votaries 
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now.  Sucli  was  the  prospect  that  met  oar  yiew  on  the 
lonely  summit  of  the  Esquiline,  as  we  wandered  among  its 
widely-scattered  ruins,  its  shapeless  masses,  and  its  nameless 
walls ;  fragments  of  the  wrect  of  ages, — all  that  the  flood  of 
time  had  left  behind.  We  waited  for  admittance  to  the 
ruins  of  a  convent,  in  which,  the  Itmerario  states,  (we  after- 
wards found,  falsely)  some  subterranean  apartments,  adorned 
with  ancient  paintm^s,  were  to  be  seen  ;•  but  no  hiunan  voice 
replied  to  our  repeated  caU,  and,  and  we  left  the  "  field  of 
the  EsquiHnet"  at  last,  without  having  encountered  one 
living  being. 

From  its  present,  we  must  turn  to  its  past  state.  The 
Esguiliae  Hill,  as  well  as  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal,  was 
added  to  Some  by  Servius  Tullius,  who  enclosed  the  greater 
part  of  it  within  the  circuit  of  his  walls,  and  bmlt  his 
palace  upon  it,  which  he  continued  to  inhabit  till  the  day  of 
Ids  death. 

It  was  in  his  flight  from  the  Curia  Hostilia,  (the  Senate- 
house)  in  the  Forum,  to  this  palace  on  the  Esqmliue,  that 
he  was  murdered  by  the  emissaries  of  Tarquin,  his  son-in-law ; 
and  it  was  on  her  return  to  it  from  the  door  of  the  Senate- 
house,  where  she  had  saluted  her  husband  as  king,  that  his 
unnatural  daughter  commanded  her  chariot  wheels  to  be 
driven  over  the  mangled  corpse  of  her  father.  The  street 
where  this  horrible  scene  happened,  and  which  was  ever 
afterwards  called  the  Victis  Sceleratm,  must  therefore  have 
been  between  the  Forum  and  the  Esquiline;J  and  though 
we  have  no  other  data  to  ascertain  its  precise  situation,  yet 
if  your  imagination  desires  some  poiat  to  repose  on,  you 
may,  if  you  please,  follow  Nardini,  who  flies  the  very  spot 
where  the  chariot  wheels  of  this  monster  passed  over  the 
bleeding  body  of  her  parent,  exactly  at  the  fountain  beside 
the  church  of  La  Madonna  de'  Monti. 

The  Esquiline  Mount,  though  thus  early  the  seat  of 
royalty,  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  republican  age, 

•  In  the  rained  Convent  of  S.  Eusebio.  These  apartments  were 
once  discovered,  and  were  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Baths  of 
the  Emperor  Gordian,  but  they  were  filled  up  again.  The  frescos  of 
Eaphael  Mengs,  with  which  the  church  was  adorned,  still  attract  many 
visitors. 

t  Campofl  Esquilinus.  t  lAvj,  lib.  i.  cap.  48» 
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t3ie  abode  of  tlie  most  mean  and  wretched  of  the  Eoman 
people,  and  thdr  sepulchre.  In  that  part  of  it  which  was 
-without  the  walls,  we  are  told  their  unburied  bones  were 
thrown  ;•  a  custom  which  reflects  no  great  credit  either  on 
the  decency,  the  humanity,  or  the  policy  of  the  Eomans. 

The  Esqujline  had,  however,  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to 
the  fiither  of  the  empire,  Julius  Caesar,!  and  with  the  empire 
it  rose  into  importance.  It  was  soon  ennobled  with  the 
house  and  gardens  of  Mecsenas,  of  Yirgil,  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  of  a  part  of  Nero's  Gk)lden  House,  and  of  the  Palace 
and  Baths  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
"buried  in  its  bosom.  Since,  therefore,  it  was  the  residence 
of  emperors,  ministers,  favourites,  and  courtiers,  it  must  have 
"been  that  of  the  great  and  gay.  J  They  generally  inhabited 
the  Suburra,  a  long  street  which  extended  into  the  plain, 
and  passed  up  this  hill.§  Its  precise  situation  is  uncertain. 
After  labouring  through  the  long  and  perplexed  dissertations 
that  Nardini,  and  other  departed  antiquaries,  have  written 
upon  this  subject,  and  listening  to  the  stiU  more  intolerable 
oral  discourses  that  the  existing  tribe  have  poured  into  my 
wearying  ears,  I  honestly  confess  I  am  no  wiser. 

Cicero  tells  us  there  was  an  altar  to  Bad  Fortime,  op 
Misfortune,  upon  this  hOl,  ||  erected,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
in  propitiation  of  that  most  forbidding  deity;  for  such  a 
worship  could  have  been  carried  on  upon  no  other  principle 
than  that  on  which  the  Indians  adore  the  devil. 

The  etymology  of  this  mount,  unless  it  can  be  deduced 
from  ah  Excvhiis,  the  watches  that  miaht  have  been  set  here, 
you  will  be  happy  to  hear  is  not  to  be  traced.  It  has  two 
summits:  the  Oppvus,  on  which  stands  the  Church  of  St. 

•  Vide  Horace,  Sat.  viii.  ver.  14,  16. — Juvenal,  &c.  In  varions 
passages  of  the  classics  tliis  disgraceful  custom  is  alluded  to. 

t  Julius  Caesar  -was  bom  in  that  part  of  the  Suburra  which  was 
situated  on  this  hill. 

t  Kardini,  and  the  authorities  quoted  by  him,  state,  that  in  the 
Suburra  on  this  hill  stood  the  house  of  Sappho.  But  of  what  Sappho  ? 
Not  certainly  of  the  Lesbian  Sappho— the  tenth  Muse — who  lived  six 
hundred  years  before  Christ — and  history  records  the  fame  of  no  other 
Sappho. 

§  Vide  Pliny's  Letters. 

II  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  26 : — 

''Aram  Main  Fortuxin  Es^oiliis  consecratam  videmua." 
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Pietro  in  Yincula,  built  upon  a  part  of  the  extensive  Baths 
of  Titua ;  and  the  Oispius,  *  crowned  with  the  Baailica  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  supposed  to  have  been  ancientlj 
occupied  bj  the  Temple  of  Juno  Ludba. 

The  Esquiline  is  of  wide  extent  and  undefined  form,  the 
most  covered  with  ruins,  and  the  most  deserted  of  the  three 
eastern  hills  of  Some — the  Esquiline,  the  Quirinal,  and  the 
Yiminal. 

LETTER  XVIII. 
ViMUfAL  AiTD  Qthbd^al  Hills. 

The  Yiminal  Hill  is  to  me  terra  incoanita.  It  is,  or  was, 
situated  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal;  and  I 
suppose,  "if  it  be  not  gone,  it  must  be  there  still."  But  I 
have  already  confessed  my  incapacity  to  discover  it;  and, 
though  I  have  frequently  since  most  diligently  renewed  my 
scrutiny,  I  have  been  able  to  descry  nothing  that,  by  any 
latitude  of  interpretation,  can  be  construed  into  the  least 
resemblance  to  a  hill.  The  truth  is,  that  it  has  sustaiaed 
between  its  two  puissant  neighbours  (the  Esquiline  and  the 
Quirinal)  that  extinction  'vmich  a  small  state  sometimes 
suffers  between  two  large  ones.  It  has  received  from  them 
a  martyrdom  of  rather  a  different  description  to  that  which 
St.  Lawrence  underwent  upon  it  some  centuries  before — a 
fact  which  I  have  the  best  authority  for  asserting — ^viz.,  that 
of  the  saint  himself.  At  least  a  learned  Italian  count,  who 
always  talks  to  me  in  English,  told  me  that  "  San  Lorenzo 
did  8wy  among  his  acts  that  he  was  heated  up  on  a  gridiron, 
in  the  Baths  of  Oh/mpiate,  fitch  fare  on  the  Hill  Vvminall, 
/are  now  stands  his  Church  ofde  bread  and  de  hamJ^ 

Now  as  the  count  and  all  the  antiquaries  mamtain  that 
this  church  of  de  bread  and  de  ham,  or  S,  Lorenzo  in  pane 
pema — (so  called,  I  believe,  from  the  doles  of  bread  andliain 
formerly  dealt  out  to  the  poor  at  the  convent  door)  stands 
upon  the  Yiminal;  and  as  it  seems  St.  Lorenzo — ^who  certainly 
ought  to  know  best — says  himself  he  was  broiled  alive  there, 
I  comfort  myself  with  the  conviction  that  when  I  was  at 
that  church  I  must,  unknown  to  myself,  have  seen,  and 
even  stood  upon,  that  mount ;  though,  to  ordinary  eyes,  the 

*  Fabricli  Boma,  cap.  8. 
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said  church  seems  rather  to  be  in  a  hollow  than  upon  a 
hiU. 

The  Viminal,  wherever  it  was,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  osiers  which  grew  upon  it;*  but  this 
obvious  and  simple  derivation,  from  Chilis  yimmalisy  the  HiU 
of  Osiers,  (perhaps  for  that  very  reason,)  is  much  contested 
by  modem  antiquaries,  who  think  it  mwht  have  received  its 
name  from  the  Altar  of  Jupiter  ViminaUs,  which  stood  upon 
it,  (although  the  altar  seems  clearly  to  have  received  its  appel- 
lation from  the  hill)  or  from  Vimen,  a  name  for  the  Caducous 
of  Mercury  !t    But  it  is  useless  to  mind  their  conjectures. 

We  must  now  bend  our  steps  to  the  Quirinal,  which,  like 
the  Viminal  and  EsquHine,  was  added  to  Eome  by  Servius 
TuUius;}:  for  although  ancient  writers  relate  tbat  Numa 
had  a  house  ||  upon  this  mount  (which,  we  are  gravely 
assured  by  modem  antiquaries,  stood  immediately  behind 
the  present  Barberini  Palace)  it  was  not  considered  a  part 
of  the  ci^  till  enclosed  within  the  Tullian  walls.  The 
Temple  of  Eomulus  Quirinus,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  was  built  by  Numa ;  and  Nardini  fancies  that  it  stood 
nearly  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  pretty  Httle  church 
of  8.  Andrea  O^suiti.  The  pretended  steps  to  the  Temple 
of  Eomulus  Quirinus,  now  at  Ara  Coeli,  Fulvius  says  were 
made  from  the  marble  belonging  to  a  temple  on  this  part  of 
the  Quirinal ;  so  that,  though  the  marble  is  ancient,  it  would 
seem  that  the  steps  are  modem. 

The  Quirinal  is  the  only  one  of  the  Seven  Hills  that  is 
populous.  It  is  covered  with  noble  palaces,  churches, 
streets,  and  fountains.  It  has  too  many  modem  buildings 
to  boast  of  many  ancient  ones.  The  vestiges  of  Constan- 
tine's  Baths  in  the  garden  of  the  Colonna  Palace,  and  a 
part  of  those  of  Diocletian,  which  were  built  both  on  this 
and  the  invisible  Viminal  HiU,  are,  I  think,  the  only  remains 
of  antiquity  we  see  over  its  whole  extent. 

H^  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Constantine  were  found  the 
two  grand  colossal  groups  of  a  Young  Man  and  Horse, 
which  now  stand  before  the  Pope's  PsSace,  on  the  summit 
of  this  hill,  and  from  which  is  derived  its  modem  name  of 
Monte  CavaUo,  an  appellation  which  is  still  the  most  in 

•  Varr.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  f  Statins,  Th.  ii.  30. 

t  Livy,  lib.  L  cap.  44.  0  Vide  Plutarch,  in  Life  of  Numa. 
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general  use,  although  a  recent  feeling  of  clasnoal  taste  has 
revived  the  ancient  one  of  the  Quirinal. 

K  we  may  believe  the  inscriptions  on  these  statues,  they 
are  the  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles ;  and  the  antiqua- 
ries, who  always  contrive  to  blunder  even  where  it  would 
seem  to  be  impossible,  by  an  absurd  anachronism  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  rival  groups  of  these  two  great  masters, 
representing  Alexander  and  Bucephalus;  although  the 
Athenian  sculptor  was  dead  before  the  Macedonian  hero 
or  his  horse  was  bom. 

They  are  now  supposed  to  repjresent  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  are  still  beheved  to  be  by  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  They 
are  certainly  extremely  spirited  and  grand  in  their  concep- 
tion, but  destitute  of  finish;  and,  more  than  all,  of  that 
high  pre-eminent  perfection  which  ought  to  mark  the  works 
of  the  first  of  sculptors.  Their  resemblance  is  so  close  in 
style,  that  one  would  be  tempted  to  consider  them  works  of 
the  same  age,  if  not  of  the  same  artist ;  and  they  approxi- 
mate 80  nearly  in  design,  that  one  might  almost  De  per- 
mitted to  hesitate  before  pronouncing  them  to  be  produc- 
tions of  masters  so  great,  yet  so  totally  dissimilar.  It 
must  at  least  be  acknowledged  that  Praxiteles  has  made 
but  a  very  slavish  copy  from  the  group  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor. 

But  any  one  who  has  studied  the  imdoubted  works  of 
Phidias  in  the  Elgin  Marbles,  or  felt  the  beauty  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Praxiteles,  even  in  their  ancient  copies,* 
wiU  perhaps  require  something  more  to  convince  him  that 
these  groups  are  the  work  of  either  of  these  great  masters, 
than  an  inscription  which,  like  half  the  inscriptions  on 
ancient  sculpture,  is  most  probably  false,  t 

To  me  it  scarcely  seems  that  their  excellence  is  sufficient 

to  have  induced  the  Eomans  to  bring  groups  of  such  colossal 

size  from  G-reece ;  neither  is  it  probable  such  a  circums"-  ance 

would  have  passed  unnoticed  by  ancient  writers ;   ttad  if 

ta 
*  Ko  original  work  of  Praxitelea,  if  we  except  this,  is  extan  .i   But 

the  ancient  copies  of  his  Capid  Bending  the  Bow,  his  Faun,  an    a  few 

more,  enable  us  to  conceive  their  wonderful  perfection. 

+  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  a  common  trick  to  inscribe  statues 

falsely  with  the  names  of  great  artists.    The  Venus  de  Medicis,  which 

is  marked  with  the  name  of  Gidomenes,  is  an  instance. 
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they  were  executed  at  Eome,  it  is  certain  that  Pliidias,  at 
least,  never  came  there  to  sculpture  them. 

But,  whether  or  not  the  works  of  these  great  masters, 
they  are  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  are  placed  to  great 
advantage,  on  the  summit  of  the  Quirinal  Hill.  It  woidd 
be  in  vain  now  to  look  for  its  three  summits,  the  Oollis 
SalutcMnSy  the  Oollis  MutialiSy  and  the  OoUis  Latialis,  *  since 
one  only  can  now  be  distinguished ;  and  which  of  the  three 
that  is,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

I  might,  very  much  to  your  annoyance,  and  very  little  to 
your  information,  make  a  long  and  learned  dissertation  upon 
the  multiplicity  of  ancient  temples,  baths,  basilicas,  circuses, 
porticos,  and  all  the  various  descriptions  of  buildings  that 
once  covered  it ;  but  the  catalogues  that  have  come  down  to 
our  times  are  chiefly  of  the  degraded  period  of  the  empire ; 
and  the  monuments  of  those  days,  when  Eome  had  women 
for  senators,  and  effeminate  boys  for  emperors,  could  not  be 
veiy  interesting,  even  if  they  were  less  obscure.  We  may 
therefore  regret  the  less  that  aU  traces  of  Heliogabalus's 
female  Senate-house,  and  of  buildings  of  a  still  less  credit- 
able description,  have  vanished;  but  there  is  one  remem- 
brance that  can  never  pass  away — ^it  is  that  the  house  of 
the  Scipios  was  upon  this  hiU.  It  is  thought  to  have  stood 
where  are  now  the  Colonna  Palace  and  gardens ;  and  there 
is  still  a  little  street,  called  Vico  de*  Comelj,  which  we  can- 
not but  believe  derives  its  name  firom  the  habitation  of  that 
illustrious  race.  But  this  is  a  dangerous  subject  for  me, 
and  I  will  not  venture  upon  it,  but  at  once  conclude  this 
imper&ct  sketch  of  the  last  of  the  Seven  HiUs  of  Eome. 

LETTEE  XIX. 

The  EoMAir  Poeitm. 

Pbekch  taste,  which  made  a  flower-garden  round  the 
mighty  walls  of  the  Colosseum,  conceived  the  bright  idea  of 
converting  the  Eoman  Porum  into  a  promenade.  This  they 
effected.  Besides  which,  during  the  whole  fourteen  years 
that  they  had  possession  of  Eome,t  they  never  ceased  to  talk 
of  clearing  out  the  Porum  to  its  ancient  level;  nay,  they 
actually  did  remove  a  fountain,  and  finish  the  excavation  of 

*  Tide  Yarrone.  f  Under  Bonaparte,  from  1800  to  1814 
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tHe  lialf-buried  arcli  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  the  coluiDns 
of  Jupiter  Tonans,  which  the  Lite  Pope  had  preTiousljr  com- 
menced. 

Is  not  this  one  among  the  many  proofs  that  "  La  Ghrande 
Nation  '*  always  talked  more  magnificently  than  they  acted  ? 

We  hear  much  in  Eome  Of  what  the  French  intended  to 
have  done;  we  see  very  little  that  they  did  do.  An  im- 
poverished people  and  a  ruined  nobility  can  bear  witness  to 
the  enormous  contributions  they  levied  upon  this  city,  but 
we  see  few  memorials  of  its  expenditure ;  whilst  its  rapid 
decay  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  population  of  the  city 
decreased  upwards  of  40,000  during  theur  iron  sway. 

Whatever  the  French  may  have  been,  however,  the 
EngHsh,  as  far  as  I  see,  are  at  present  the  most  active 
excavators.  There  is  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  at  work  in 
one  comer,  and  the  Pope,  moved  by  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
digging  away  in  another,  while  divers  Mihr*  Inglesi  are 
commencing  their  operations  in  as  many  different  places; 
and  so  many  gulphs  are  opening  in  the  Eoman  Forum 
without  any  apparent  probability  of  a  Curtius  appearing  to 
close  them,  that  I  cannot  but  groan  over  the  destruction  of 
the  smooth  green  sod,  on  which  the  ruined  temples  and 
fallen  capitals  rested  in  such  beautiftil  repose,  and  over  the 
clanking  of  chains  and  toiling  of  galley  slaves,  that  profane 
the  affecting  solitude  of  a  spot  once  sacred  to  freedom. 

If  these  £scoverers,  instead  of  each  choosing,  like  so  many 
anglers,  their  own  little  particular  spot  according  to  their 
own  fancy,  would  act  upon  one  combined  plan, — \l  they 
would  remove  the  bams  and  mean  modem  bmldings  that 
now  disgrace  the  Forum, — ^fairly  carry  away  the  soil  that 
fills  it  up,  and  clear  it  out  to  the  level  of  the  ancient 
pavement, — some  good  might  come  of  it,  and  antiquaries  at 
least  would  have  reason  to  rejoice.  But  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  make  holes  in  it,  and  to  pile  up  aU  the  rubbish 
they  take  out  of  one  place  on  the  top  of  another,  which  may 
just  as  likely  contain  the  very  object  they  are  in  search  of, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  they  are  doing  more  harm  than 
good,  especially  as  the  surface  they  cover  with  rubbish  far 
exceeds  the  space  they  clear.  It  would  require  a  Hercules 
to  remove  the  unsightly  mountains  that  they  have  already 
raised. 
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The  Pope  readily  grants  permiBsion  to  all  sorts  of  persons 
to  excavate  as  much  as  th^  please,  and  wherever  they 
please ;  but  he  does  not  give  them  any  great  encouragement, 
for  he  takes  to  himself  the  half  of  whatever  they  find ;  and 
what  is  &r  worse,  he  wiU  not  allow  any  piece  of  antiquity, 
however  small,  to  be  carried  out  of  Eome :  not  a  leg  of  an 
old  statue,  nor  a  scrap  of  a  basso  rehevo,  nor  a  broken-headed 
bust,  will  he  suffer  to  escape  him.  The  finder  may  sell  it  in 
Eome,  but  may  not  take  it  away.  Now,  as  most  of  our 
countryinen,  who  dig  and  delve  in  this  manner,  wish  to  carry 
the  fruits  of  their  labour  to  embellish  their  own  country, 
this  law  acts  almost  as  a  prohibition  to  their  exertions. 

An  English  nobleman,  who  did  not  count  upon  the  strict 
enforcement  of  this  rule,  lately  dug  u^  an  old  Sarcophagus, 
and  was  preparing  to  carry  on  his  prize,  when  its  exit  was 
stopped  by  the  Sagcma  ;  nor  could  his  Holiness  be  induced 
to  grant  permission  for  its  passage,  although  Sarcophagi 
are  so  common  in  his  states,  that  you  cannot  enter  a 
vignarcHo's  hovel  in  Bome  or  the  Campagna,  without  see- 
ing the  pigs  eating  out  of  these  sculptured  marble  memo- 
rma  of  tne  mighty  dead. 

However,  though  nothing  ancient  can  be  carried  off  with 
the  Pope's  permission,  much  may  be  carried  off  without  it. 
A  silver  key  at  Bome  will  unlock  many  gates ;  and  should 
this  fail,  an  old  statue  can  sometimes  make  an  elopement 
over  the  waUs  of  the  city,  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  an 
activity  very  unsuited  to  its  age  and  gravity . 

The  present  sur&oe  of  the  Eorum  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  above  its  ancient  level.  You  may  descend  into 
any  of  the  various  excavations  that  are  making  in  it,  and 
amongst  chained  couples  of  galley  slaves  that  are  labouring, 
cursing,  and  begging  in  the  same  breath,  you  may  stand 
upon  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Eoman  Forum,  where 
Brutus  and  Cato  and  Tully  once  trod.  That  you  tread  it 
now  is  indeed  almost  all  that  vou  can  be  secure  of  after  the 
most  unwearied  inquiries.  All  except  its  site  is  uncertain, 
and  that  is  fortunately  so  clearly  ascertained  by  such  a 
multitude  of  classical  authorities,  that  it  can  admit  of  no 
doubt.  I  might  cite  Livy,  Propjertius,  Plutarch,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  testimonies — ^but  is  there  a  page  of  the 
domestic  histoxy  of  Bome  that  does  not  point  out  the  site 
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of  lier  Forum  as  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  Hills  P 
And  can  it  be  necessary  to  take  so  much  pains  to  prove 
what  is  alike  undisputed  and  undisputable  P  Indeed,  on 
the  spot,  a  thousand  local  proofs,  if  proofs  were  wanting, 
press  conviction  on  the  mind,  which  at  a  distance  cannot  be 
comprehended. 

I  nave  subjoined  a  little  plan  of  the  Fonim,  and  of  the 
ruins  now  standing  in  it,  together  with  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  a  very  few  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  its 
vicinity,  which  may  probably  serve  to  give  some  idea  of 
their  local  and  relanve  siuation. 

Anciently  there  were  Forums,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
JFbra  of  two  kinds — ^the  Ibra  Venalia,  answering  to  our 
markets  for  the  sale  of  different  commodities,  such  as  the 
Forum  Boarium,  Olitorium,  4&c.,  &c.;  and  the  JEkyra  OimUa, 
for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  Of  these,  Eepubhcan 
Eome  had  onlv  one,  which  was  called  the  Forum,  par  excel'* 
lenee,  or  the  !Etoman  Forum.  It  was  the  focus  of  the 
factions,  the  politics,  the  intrigues,  the  virtues,  the  crimes, 
and  the  revmutions  of  Eome.  It  was  the  haunt  of  her 
orators,  her  philosophers,  and  her  statesmen ;  the  scene  of 
her  elections,  and  the  theatre  of  her  greatness.  Here  were 
held  the  comitia,  or  assemblies  of  the  people ;  here  stood  the 
Eostra  from  which  the  orators  harangued  them ;  the  Ouriay 
or  Senate-house;  the  Basilica,  or  Courts  of  Justice;  the 
public  tribunals ;  the  statues  and  memorials  of  great  men ;: 
and  some  of  the  most  sacred  temples  of  religion. 

While  the  constitution  of  Eome  continued  unimpaired, 
this  was  its  heart — ^its  centre.  But  when  her  freedom,  her 
ancient  virtue,  and  early  simphci^  were  no  more — ^when, 
fix)m  the  soimd  body  of  a  vigorous  feepublic,  she  became  the 
head  of  an  overgrown  empire,  the  Forum  no  longer  sufficed. 
Another  was  built  by  Juhus  Csesar,  which  bore  his  name ; 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  Augustus,  and  by  many  of 
the  emperors.  But  of  these  and  of  their  remains  we  shall 
speak  hereafter;  at  present  let  us  direct  our  attention  to 
the  Eoman  Forum. 

"We  learn  from  Vitruvius  that,  unlike  the  Forums*  of 
Greece,  which  were  square,  the  Forums  of  Eome,  and  of  all 

•  I  have  throughout  taken  the  liberty  of  Anglicising  this  wor^.  I 
mnst  write  as  I  speak,  and  it  Boands  toe  pedantic  to  talk  of  Fora.        - 
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the  Boman  cities,  were  oblong,  being  (me-third  longer  than 
their  breadth.  Now,  the  breadth  or  the  Formn,  comprised 
between  the  bases  of  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  HillB, 
being  ascertained,  its  length  has  been  found  by  this 
rule. 

It  extends  from  east  to  west  along  the  base  of  the  Capi- 
toline Hill,  and  its  four  comers  are  supposed  to  be  nearly 
at  the  Church  of  Santa  Martina  and  S.  Luca  on  the  n(Hi;h- 
east;  that  of  Santa  Maria  della  Consolazione  on  the  north- 
west; the  little  Church  of  St.  Theodore,  the  reputed  Temple 
of  Eomulus,  on  the  south-west;  and  an  unmarked  point 
where  the  arch  of  the  Fabii  once  stood,  within  the  line  of 
the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  on  the  south-east. 
An  imaginary  line  drawn  between  these  four  points  will 
describe  its  supposed  Hmits.* 

Even  in  its  present  state  of  desolation,  and  surrounded 
only  with  a  few  scattered  monuments  of  its  vanished  splen- 
doTur,  the  very  names  of  which  are  lost  in  oblivion,  it  is  some- 
thing to  feel  that  we  stand  upon  the  site  of  the  Eoman 
Forum.  Of  these  monuments,  and  indeed  of  all  the  ruins  of 
Borne,  very  little  is  certainly  known.  The  Colosseum,  the 
Pantheon,  the  Obelisks,  the  three  Triumphal  Arches,  and 
the  two  Triumphal  Columns,  tell  their  own  story;  but  the 
great  majority  of  temples,  piUars,  walls,  and  tombs,  with  the 
exception  of  a  veiy  few  which  bear  inscriptions,  are  involved 
in  doubt  and  perplexity;  in  endless  conjecture  and  inextri- 
cable confusion. 

Bitter,  indeed,  have  been  the  battles  that  the  antiquaries 
bave  waged  about  the  remains  in  the  Forum:  not  one  of 
them  has  escaped  discussion,  and  yet  they  are  all  as  uncer- 
tain as  ever.  Indeed,  I  must  sa^,  that  the  laborious  re- 
searches and  prolonged  controversies  of  these  learned  gen- 
tlemen have  never  yet  ascertained  the  real  name  of  any 
flung;  and  wherever  that  has  been  brought  to  light  bv  the 
subsequent  discovery  of  inscriptions,  (as  in  the  case  oi  the 

^  *  Ovid  (Fast.  3)  calls  it  Forum  Magnum;  but  the  space  now  as- 
signed to  it  i8*certainly  not  large,  and  apparently  yeiy  inadequate  to 
the  immense  number  of  buildings,  &c.,  vhich  are  recorded  to  have 
Btood  in  it  Though  the  site  of  the  Roman  Forum  can  admit  of  no 
dispute,  its  bounds  are  not  so  correctly  ascertained ;  and  probably  much 
exceeded  flie  limits  assigned  to  it  by  modem  antiquarians. 
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tomb  of  tHe  Scipios  and  the  oolmnn  of  PhocAS,)  not  one  of 
their  manifold  suppositions  has  ever  been  veri^ed.  They 
haye,  however,  christened  everything  that  wanted  a  name 
with  a  most  bountiful  variety,  so  that  there  is  scarcelj  an 
old  ruin  of  Eome  that  has  not  as  many  aliases  attached  to  it 
as  ever  fell  to  the  share  of  any  notorious  offender  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  I  have  already  lived  long  enough  at  Eome  myBelf, 
to  see  the  Temple  oi  Jupiter  Stator  converted  into  the 
Comitium,  and  the  Temple  of  Concord  transformed  into  the 
Temple  of  Fortune.  Thus,  the  delightful  delusion  which 
entranced  me  when  I  fimded  that  I  stood  on  the  very  spot 
rendered  sacred  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  knew  not 
that  a  doubt  existed  of  its  truth,  has  vanished, ''  like  the 
baseless  &bric  of  a  vision;"  and  ill  is  that  blissful  dream, 
compensated  by  the  cold  hypothetical  suppositions  that  have 
supplied  its  place.  I  have,  however,  long  been  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  with  grief,  that  the  present  structure  never 
existed  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  In  the  first  place,  at  that 
period  there  were  no  temples  of  marble,*  a  material  which 
has  entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  this;  and,  in  the 
second,  this  temple  is  bmlt  of  uncorresponding  columns,  ap- 
parently taken  m)m  various  edifices  ;t  and  &om  its  defective 
proportions,  and  bad  style  of  architecture,  it  is  pronounced 
by  a  celebrated  antiquary  to  be  a  work  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Gf^reat.  Now,  as  it  has  no  date,  I  ventured  to 
suggest,  that,  in  however  viUanous  a  taste,  it  might  surely 
have  been  built  a  few  years,  nay,  even  a  single  year  before 
his  time;  as  he  was  apparently  a  more  likely  person  to  knodt 
down  Pagan  temples  than  to  bmld  them  up.  No!  The 
indignant  antiquary  more  positively  asserted  it  to  be  a  work 
of  ms  reign,  and  of  no  other ;  and  thus,  upon  the  sole  evi- 
dence of  its  intrinsic  deformity — ^which,  arber  all,  I  never 
could  discover  to  be  so  very  great — simple  people  like  me 

•  Plin.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  8.  Marble  came  into  use,  in  architecture, 
soon  after  this  period ;  but  even  if  this  had  been  the  Temple  of  Con- 
cord, it  could  not  have  been  Cicero's  Temple,  because  the  Temple  of 
Concord  was  rebuilt  by  Tiberius  (vide  Suet.  Life  of ,  Tib.  20),  and 
perhaps  by  succeeding  Emperors. 

t  Winkelman  remarks  that,  in  repairing  the  columns  of  this  portico, 
the  shafts  of  which  were  in  two  parts,  they  had  turned  the  upper  half 
upside  down,  and  thus  placed  the  middle  of  some  of  the  columns  im- 
mediately under  the  capitals. 
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are  required  to  believe  that  a  Ghristiaii  Prmoe  btult  a  Pagan 
temple ! 

Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  indeed,  it  was  su^ested 
that  this  much  vilified  portico  might  possibly  be  the  Temple 
of  Portune,  but  the  proposition  was  then  received  with  con- 
tempt ;  it  continued  to  be  called  the  Temple  of  Concord,  and 
mi^ht  have  been  so  called  to  this  day,  had  not  a  recent  exca- 
vation at  a  little  distance  in  another  part  of  the  Forum  brought 
to  Hght,  amidst  a  vast  heap  of  shattered  marbles,  remains  of 
the  Star,  the  columns,  and  inscriptions  of  the  true  Temple 
of  Concord,  the  site  of  which  is  thus  at  length  correctly 
ascertained,  although  its  buried  fragments  alone  remain.* 
Being  no  longer  the  Temple  of  Concord,  therefore,  this  Ionic 
portico  has  feen  once  more  christened  the  Temple  of  For- 
tune ;  the  chief  reasons  assigned  for  which  belief  are,  first, 
because  the  Temple  of  Fortune  was  burnt  under  Maientiu8,t 
and  this  temple  was  burnt  under — somebody,  as  its  inscrip- 
tion proves ;  J  secondly,  this  temple  has  been  restored,  and 
so  might  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  for  we  never  hear  any  more 
of  it ;  thirdly,  some  Temple  of  Fortune,  some  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  did  stand  near  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans ; 
— ^now  the  three  beauti^  Corinthian  columns  of  G-recian 
marble  called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  stand  very  near 
this  portico — ergo,  this  is  the  Temple  of  Fortune. § 

Having  arrived  at  this  very  logical  conclusion,  we  shall  next 
find,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  that  the  said  three  columns 

*  The  site  of  this  excavation,  and  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  is  a 
little  upon  the  declivity  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  close  to  and  extending 
under  the  old  tower  of  the  lower  ages,  at  the  comer  of  the  modem 
Capitol,  and  exactly  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  modem  footway,  or 
Saila  Cordonata,  that  leads  from  the  Forum  to  the  Piazza  di  Campi- 
doglio,  and  which  is  conjectured  to  occupy  nearly  the  same  situation  as 
the  ancient  Clivua  Asyli.  Thus  backed  by  the  Capitol,  and  fenced  in 
laterally  by  buildings,  it  afforded,  as  Cicero  expected,  a  secure  retreat, 
where  the  Senate  might  deliberate  unawed  and  undisturbed  by  popular 
tumult  and  clamour.  But  it  must  have  been  a  very  small  building; 
and  how  the  six  hundred  Senators  and  the  Conspirators  all  got  into  it 
together,  is  extremely  hard  to  understand. 

t  Zosimus,  lib.  ii.  and  iii.  is  said  to  record  this  fact. 

t  SBNATUS  POPVLVSQVE  BOMANYS  INCENDIO  CON- 
SVMPTVM  RESTITYIT. 

$  The  reader  may  consult  Nardini  (Roma  Antica,)  and  Kibby  (del 
Foro  Bomano,)  for  adl  that  can  be  said  on  this  subject. 
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must  be  tHe  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonami,.  because  they  stand 
near  the  Temple  of  Fortune.  But  we  have  other  weighty- 
reasons;  for  these  columns  stood  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  where  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,* 
(and  fifty  other  buildings  besides).  Then,  from  their  style 
of  architecture,  they  are  usually  ranked  as  a  work  of  the 
age  of  Augustusjt  who  built  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans, 
(and  at  least  a  hundred  other  temples ;)  and  lastly,  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  richly  sculptured  Meze  at  the  side,  the 
cap  of  the  High  Priest,  is  thought  to  be  represented  as 
struck  with  lightning. 

Although  these  beautiful  columns,  however,  have  only 
supposition  for  the  name  they  bear,  yet  as  no  other  luckily 
has  ever  been  found  out  for  them,  we  may  unmolested  bo 
permitted  to  fancy  that  we  see  the  remains  of  that  magnifi- 
cent temple  erected  by  the  piety  and  gratitude  of  Augustus 
to  that  Being,  whose  mercy  averted  from  him  the  thunder- 
bolt that  struck  to  death  the  slave  by  his  side.  The  frag- 
ment of  the  inscription  only  retains  the  mutilated  worn 
ESTITVEB,  which  merely  proves  that  it  has  been  restored 
from  the  injuries  of  time,  accident,  or  violence,  at  some 
uncertain  period. 

The  solitary  column  which  stands  in  the  Porum,  was 
called,  by  antiquaries,  a  part  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Gustos 
— of  Vulcan — of  the  Bridge  of  Caligula — of  any  thing  but 
what  it  proved  to  be,  when  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal 
was  brought  to  light  by  the  simple  operation  of  digging  out 
the  earth,J  and  it  was  found  to  be  a  colimm  dedicated  by 
the  Q-reek  Exarch  Smaragdus  to  the  Emperor  Phocas,  in  the 
seventh  century.  As  the  arts  at  that  period  were  almost  at 
their  lowest  ebb,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  column  itself, 
which  is  far  too  good  for  such  an  age,  must  have  been  taken 
by  the  Exarch  from  some  ancient  ecofice,  to  serve  his  adula- 
tory purpose.  The  column  may  be  beautiful,  but  who  can 
look  with  interest  or  admiration  on  a  monument  erected  on 
the  sacred  soil  of  Eoman  virtue,  by  a  slave  to  that  tyrant, 

•  Victor,  Region  viii. 

t  Such  is  the  extremely  florid,  though  beautiful  Btyle  of  ornament 
that  characterises  these  noble  columns,  that  I  should  rather  hav9 
classed  them  about  the  time  of  Domitian. 

X  This  excavation  was  made  by  the  late  Duchess  of  Devonahireu 
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whose  hands  were,  even  then,  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  a  sup- 
pliant monarch  and  his  guiltless  children  ? 

The  three  beautiful  columns  near  the  base  of  the  Palatine 
Hin — ^the  same  that  I  told  you  were  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  but  of  which  nothing  is  certain,  except 
that  they  are  the  purest  and  most  faultless  models  of  the 
Corinthian  order  now  in  the  world — ^hare  had  so  mauy 
names,  that  at  present,  in  order  to  prevent  dispute,  they  are 
generally  called  "  the  Disputed  Columns ;"  for,  by  whatever 
name  you  happened  to  cmisten  them  in  conversation,  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  the  person  you  addressed  knew 
them  by  some  other;  and,  after  mutual  explanation,  each 
party  secretly  pitied  or  despised  the  ignorance  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. As  for  instauce,  somebody  mentions  the  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 

"Jupiter  Stator!"  exclaims  his  friend — ^**  "Where  is  it? — 
I  never  saw  it." 

"  Impossible !  Never  saw  the  three  beautiful  colunms  in 
the  Forum,  where  they  are  excavating  the  marble  staircase  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  PoUux." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  interposes  a  third ;  "  it  is  thought, 
upon  the  best  authorily,  to  be  a  part  of  Caligula's  bridge." 

"Caligula's  bridge! — ^Nay,  that  is  impossible,  however; 
for  it  was  destroyed  nearly  as  soon  as  himself.  I  believe  it 
is  now  considered  a  part  of  the  Curia." 

"Say  rather  the  Comitium,  which  was  in  front  of  th© 
Curia,"  xejoins  another.  And  so  they  go  on.  Thus  "the 
Disputed  Columns,"  as  they  are  now  called,  by  general 
consent,  to  avoid  dispute,  after  passing  through  multi- 
farious designations  as  remains  of  every  unaginable  variety 
of  temple,  are  at  last  not  allowed  to  be  any  temple, 
at  aU,  but  are  pronounced  to  have  belonged  to  the  Comi- 
tium:* and  thus  opinion,  which  goes  round  like  the  hand 

•  The  Comitium  was  originally  an  uncorered  bnilding,  but  in  a.  u. 
640  it  was  covered  with  a  roof. — (Livy,  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  36,  Dec.  iii.) 
"When  rebuilt  by  Ceesar  and  Augustus,  it  was  surrounded  -With,  a  perip- 
teral portico  of  fifteen  columns  at  the  sides,  and  eight  at  the  fronts. 
The  Camitia,  or  assemblies  of  the  people  for  the  election  of  the 
subordinate  priests  and  magistrates,  were  held  here.  These  Comitia 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  the 
Consuls,  and  all  the  superior  priests  and  magistrates,  which  were  held 
in  the  Campus  Martiui!,  where  the  people  were  assembled  in  exoaXt 
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of  a  dock,  now  stands  at  the  same  point  it  did  about  fiffy 
years  a^o,  when  all  the  leadins;  antiquaries  of  the  da^  echoed 
iNardini's  assertion,  that  thej  belonged  to  that  building.  In 
this  instance,  I  almost  think  that  they  haye  for  once  stumbled 
upon  the  truth.  I  will  not,  however,  trouble  you  with  a 
long  disquisition  to  proye  it,  because  I  am  conyinced  you 
wo^d  be  content  to  beHeye  it  to  be  any  thing  sooner  than 
listen  to  it.  I  will  only  observe,  that  as  the  Comitium  is 
known  to  have  been  nearly  at  the  base  of  the  Palatine  TTill, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Curia,  and  considerably  elevated 
above  the  !Forum,  from  which  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  it, 
these  columns  exactly  answer  the  description ;  for  tney  are 
so  far  elevated  above  the  ancient  forum,  as  to  be  on  a  leyel 
with  the  present  surface ;  the  marble  steps  in  front  of  them 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  recent  excavation;  and 
they  are  exactly  in  front  of  the  lofty  brick  wall  of  the  Curia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  "  But  is  this  the  wall  of 
the  Curia  ?'*  I  hear  you  ask.  That  indeed  maj  be  disputed, 
but  it  occupies  the  site  that  every  concurring  testimony 
seems  clear^  to  assign  to  the  Boman  Senate-house,  or  the 
Omia  Julia,  as  it  was  called,  because  begun  by  Julius  CsBsar, 
though  finished  by  Augustus,  or  rather  by  the  Triumvirs. 
It  replaced  the  6u/ria  HaatiUa,  which  took  its  name  from 
TuUus  Hostilius.  It  is  marked  in  one  of  the  fragments  of 
the  Ichnography,*  or  the  ancient  plan  of  Eome ;  and  before 
it  is  a  part  of  a  building  supposed  to  be  the  Comitium,  with 

square  inclosures  called  Septa,  from  their  resemblance  to  gheep-folds, 
each  tribe  having  one.  These  Septa  were  of  wood  daring  the  repub- 
lican age,  but  Agrippa  built  them  of  marble ;  and,  in  compliment  to 
Augustus,  called  them  Septa  Jvlia,  The  right  of  the  people  to  elect 
their  chief  magistrates  in  the  Campus  Martins  was  taken  from  them  by 
Tiberius. — Tac.  Ann.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.  The  Comitium  was  also  a  place 
of  sentence,  and  even  of  execution,  for  criminals ;  and  as  such  alone  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  times  of  the  Emperors,  when  it 
could  have  been  no  longer  necessary  for  political  assemblies  of  the 
people.  Augustus  also  exhibited  a  snake,  fifty  cubits  long,  in  the 
Comitium.    Suet  Aug.  43.     Vide  Plin.  lib.  xl.  £p.  6. 

jh  The  Ichnography,  or  ancient  plan  of  Rome,  a  work  of  the  reign  of 
S.  Severus,  which  formed  the  pavement  of  a  Temple,  now  the  Church 
of  S.  S.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  was  found  broken  into  fragments  on  the 
ground,  and  the  parts  that  have  escaped  total  destruction  are  aflSxed 
on  the  wall  of  the  staircase  of  the  Capitol,  without  any  attempt  at 
arrangement. 
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its  colonnaded  front,  and  steps  leading  up  to  it,  exactly  cor- 
responding to  these  "  Disputed  Columns."  They  are,  by  all 
critics,  ascribed  to  the  Augustan  age,  another  reason  for 
believing  them  a  part  of  the  Comitium,  which  we  know  was 
built  by  Augustus,  and  which  we  do  not  kaow  was  afterwards 
rebuilt.  The  Consular  Fasti,  too,  were  foimd  here,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  either  the  Curia,  or  Comitium,  was  the  most 
probable  situation  for  them.*  I  could  find  abundance  of 
other  reasons  for  believing  it ;  but  truth — ^for  which  I  have 
some  regard,  even  when  it  shakes  a  favourite  hypothesis — 
compels  me  to  observe,  that  the  Curia  also  stood  at  the  base 
of  the  Palatine,  and  had  steps  leading  up  to  it,  aud  that  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Polluxt  stood  at  the  base  of  the 
Palatine,  and  that  it  also  must  have  had  steps  leading  up  to 
it;  for  Plutarch  mentions, J  that  when  Cato  entered  the 
Porum,  he  saw  the  steps  of  that  temple  covered  with  gladia- 
tors, and  at  the  top  of  them  Metellus  seated  with  Caesar ; 
and  aU  these  buildings  were  equally  of  the  age  of  Augustus. 
Yet  we  know  that  Caligula  used  the  portico  of  the  Temple 
of  Castor  and  PoUux  for  the  entrance  of  his  palace  on  the 
Palatine  ;§  and  therefore  it  must  have  been  at  the  very  base 
of  the  hill,  and  nearer  to  it  than  these  three  columns.  For 
this,  and  many  other  reasons,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  con- 
cluding, that  these  "  Disputed  Columns"  prohahly  belon^d  to 
the  Comitium,  and  that,  at  all  events,  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  which  there  are  now  no 
remains  whatever.  ||  That  temple,  which  stood  jfrom  the 
earUest  to  the  latest  period  of  Eoman  story ,^  was  originally 
built  upon  the  margin  of  the  Lake  Jutuma,  where  the  two 
heavenly  youths,  who  brought,  with  preternatural  speed,  the 
annuncianon  of  the  victory  of  the  Eomans  over  the  Latins, 

•  Vide  Panvinius.  Some  additional  fragments  of  the  Fasti  have  also 
come  to  light  in  the  present  excavation. 

t  The  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and 
dedicated  by  Tiberius.  Vide  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  ii.,  and  Suetonius, 
Life  of  Tiberius,  20. 

X  In  his  Life  of  Cato  of  Utica.  '  §  Suet,  in  Calig. 

II  There  is  indeed  a  little  bit  of  old  wall  between  the  supposed  wall 
of  the  Curia  and  the  little  church  of  St.  Theodore,  which  some  anti- 
quaries denominate  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

^  It  is  enumerated  among  the  buildings  of  Rome,  by  Bufus  and 
Victor,  the  regionary  writers  of  the  6th  century. 
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at  the  Lake  BegiUus,  after  watering  their  fcMuning  steeds, 
disappeared  in  its  waters  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
multitude,  and  were  recognised  as  the  Dioscuri,  It  is  well 
known,  that  upon  this  occasion  they  gare  an  incontestable 

Sroof  of  their  divinity,  by  stroking  the  beard  of  a  man  who 
oubted  their  tale,  wlncn  thereupon  turned  from  black  to 
red.*  They  also  appeared,  mounted  upon  their  white  horses, 
at  this  same  Lake  of  Jutuma,  to  announce  that  Perseus, 
£ing  of  Macedonia,  was  conquered  and  a  captive ;  but  we 
hear  no  mention  of  their  operations  there  upon  beards. 
This  Lake  of  Jutuma  is  a  most  puzzling  piece  of  water,  for 
when  we  are  in  straits  to  find  room  for  a  temple,  what  are 
we  to  do  with  a  whole  lake  ?  And  not  one  lake  only,  but 
three — ^for  we  are  gravely  assured  that  the  Lake  of  Jutuma, 
the  Lake  of  Gurtius,  and  the  Lake  of  Servilius,  were  all  in 
the  Porum ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  teU  us  that  there  ever  was 
any  thing  like  a  lake  here.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility 
that  this  Lake  of  Jutuma  could  have  been  any  thmg  larger 
than  the  basin  of  the  fountain.  How  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  their  horses,  got  into  it,  is  their  business,  not  ours.  But 
to  return  to  the  present  times. 

The  ruins  I  have  enumerated^  consisting  of  the  Triumphal 
Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonana, 
and  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  at  the  base  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill;  the  solitary  column  of  the  Emperor  Phocas;  the  ruined 
wall  of  the  Curia,  and  these  three  "  disputed,"  or  reputed, 
columns  of  the  Comitium,  at  the  base  of  the  Palatine; — are 
the  only  remains  of  antiquity  that  now  stand  within  the  limits 
ascribea  to  the  Forum. 

Of  the  immense  number  of  buildings  of  aU  sorts  which  once 
stood  there — since  the  toilsome  repetition  of  all  their  names 
could  answer  no  good  end  that  I  know  of — except  to  set  you 
to  sleep — I  wiU  spare  you  the  enumeration,  and  only  notice 
one  or  two  of  the  most  remarkable. 

Behind  the  Curia,  at  the  base  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  but, 
according  to  some  authorities,  without  the  Forum,  was  the 
Oracostasis,  or  the  haU  in  which  the  foreign  ambassadors 
awaited  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate;  and  it  doubtless 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Paulus  Emilius.  The  descendants  of  this  man, 
the  Bomitian  family,  ever  afterwards  retained  the  cognomen  of  J^o- 
barbus.    JS^ero  was  one  of  thenu 
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dariTed  its  name  from  the  Grecians,  who,  in  the  early  ages 
of  Borne,  were  the  only  Ambassadors  sent  to  the  State.  As 
the  GrsDcostasis  appears  on  a  fragment  of  the  Ichnography, 
it  must  hare  been  standing  ia  the  time  of  Septimius  Seyerus.* 
The  Basilica  JPorcia,  the  most  ancient  basilica  ia  Eome  (built 
bj  Cato  the  Censor,)  adjoined  the  Curia  Hostiha,  and  was 
bujmt  down  with  it  durmg  the  tumult  raised  bj  the  populace 
after  the  murder  of  Clodius,  when  thev  tore  up  the  benches 
and  tables  iu  the  Senate-house,  and  lighted  his  funeral  pile 
upon  its  floor.f 

The  Eostra  seems,  from  various  passages  of  the  classics, 
to  have  been  near  the  Curia  and  Comitium,  facing  the 
Capitol,  consequently  on  the  south  side  of  the  Eorum,  and 
in  a  central  situation;  but  its  exact  site  has  not  been 
ascertained.^  It  was  not  a  small  pulpit,  but  an  elevated 
building,  large  enough  to  contain  a  considerable  number 
of  people ;  as  appears  from  a  medal,  on  which  it  is  repre- 
sented, adorned  with  the  rostra,  or  beaks  of  ships,  that  gave 
it  its  name.§  It  is  generally  said  to  have  been  removed  by 
the  crafty  policy  of  CsBsar,  from  the  centre  to  a  comer  of 
the  Forum,  (near  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore,)  in  order  that 
the  orators  might  not  be  so  well  heard  by  the  people ;  but 
some  antiquaries  affirm  that,  without  changing  tne  situation 
of  the  ancient  Bostra,  Julius  Cffisar  erected  another,  which 
was  called  the  New,  or  the  Julian  Bosira.\\ 

•  It  is  recorded  that  Antonius  Pius  rebuilt  the  Gwecostasia,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  his  having  touched  the  Comitium.  Yet  Nibby 
(p.  63,  Del  Foro  Romano,)  concludes  that  he  united  both  these  into  one  ; 
because,  three  hundred  years  ci/ler,  of  the  two  Regionaries,  (Rafiis  and 
Victor,)  one  mentions  the  Qnecostasis,  and  the  other  the  Comitium — 
though,  even  tlien,  they  do  not  pretend  they  were  the  same  buildings. 

t  Vide  Cicero's  Life,  by  Middleton. 

t  The  author  is  informed  that  since  the  original  publication  of  this 
work,  later  excavations  have  brought  to  light  the  Rostra. 

§  In  the  fifth  century  of  the  republic,  all  the  ships  were  taken  from 
the  conquered  and  rebellious  colony  of  Antium,  and  the  rostra  or  prows 
of  those  which  were  burnt,  were  hung  around  the  Tribune  of  Public 
Harangues  in  the  Forum,  which,  from  thence,  bore  the  name  of  Rostra. 
We  sometimes  find  it  called  Templum,  having  been  consecrated  as  such 
by  ttie  angura. — Vide  Livy,  lib.  viii.  cap.  14. 

11  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Augustus,  (100,)  mentions  that  two  funeral 
orations  were  pronounced  in  his  praise;  one,  by  Tibeiiua,  from  before 
the  temple  of  Julius  C«sar.    (Pro  JSde  D.  JuUi) :  the  other  ^o  rostsria 
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At  the  base  of  tlie  Palatine  TTill,  surrounded  witli  tlie 
Sacred  Grove,  and  enclosed  with  a  wall,  stood  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  and  the  House  of  the  Yestal  Yimns,  to  which  the 
Beaia  of  Numa  served  as  a  portico,  flie  Sacred  G^rove, 
indeed,  mi^ht  have  been  very  small,  and  the  house  of  the 
vestal  virgins  Aeed  not  have  been  very  large;  as,  at  their 
first  institution  by  Numa  Pompilius,  they  were  only  four  in 
number,  and  never  exceeded  six;  yet  stiU,  as  they  were 
virgins  of  the  highest  rank,  they  must  have  had  suitable 
accommodations — ^and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  room  for  them 
here.  This  house,  temple,  and  Sacred  G^rove,  however,  are 
supposed  to  have  stood  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Palatine.* 
The  odd-looking  Church  of  St.  Theodore,  or  St.  Toto,  as  he 
is  vulgarly  called,  is  believed,  by  some  antiquaries  of  the 
present  day,  to  be  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
but,  according  to  the  tradition  of  ages,  as  well  as  the  belief 
of  the  learned  through  every  preceding  period,  it  occupies 
the  site  of  the  little  temple  of  Komulus,  bmlt  on  the  sacred  spot 
where,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  Ficus  Rvmmalis,  the  twins 
were  exposed,  and  suckled  by  the  wolf.  There  is  apparently 
an  obvious  objection  to  this  supposition,  which  is,  that  it  is 
not  upon  the  Tiber ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
upon  the  Velabrwn,  or  .marsh  formed  by  its  stagnating 
waters,  which,  before  it  was  drained,  was  so  deep  as  to  be 
crossed  by  a  ferry,  and  which  is  yet  liable  to  be  overflowed 
during  the  great  floods;  and  that  it  was  during  a  flood, 
when  the  standing  waters  prevented  all  access  to  the  current 
of  the  Tiber,t  that  the  twins  were  exposed.  They  were 
found  "  vagientes  in  Jhrnmis  aUuvie,^  It  is  recorded,  that  a 
bronze  figure  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Twins  was  dedicated  in 
the  year  of  Eome  458,  at  the  Ficus  Euminalis,J  in  the 
temple  or  "  sacred  spot"  consecrated  to  Eomulus,  w^hich,  we 
are  told,  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  on  the  road  leading 

veterifma.  I  cannot  think  this  a  suflficient  proof  that  there  were  two 
Rostra  in  the  Forum,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  sole  one.  Suetonius,  in 
every  other  part  of  his  Lives,  and  Tacitus,  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  history,  invariably  speak  of  the  Rostra  as  if  there  was  only  one. 

*  Cicero  says  that  a  voice  was  heard,  "  a  Lilco  Vestce,  qui  a  PaXatii 
radice  in  novam  viam  devexus  est."  This  Via  Nova  (vide  plan)  went 
along  the  northern  base  of  the  Palatine  from  the  Roman  Forum,  through 
the  Velabrum. 

t  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  X  Livy,  lib.  x.  cap.  16. 
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to  the  Circus  Maximus,* — a  description  whicli  points  out 
the  exact  situation  of  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore ;  and  thd 
fact,  that  at  this  very  church  the  ancient  bronze  Etruscan 
statue  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Twins  was  found,t  certainly 
affords  a  strong  presumption  that  this  was  the  Temple  or 
"  sacred  enclosure"  of  EomulusJ.  The  diminutive  plamness 
and  simplicity  of  its  form  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
either  hypothesis,  because  the  Qods  permitted  no  change  of 
form  in  their  temples. §  In  Hke  manner,  the  structures 
sacred  to  Eomulus  were  religiously  preserved  to  the  latest 
times  in  their  primitive  state;  and  even  the  straw-roofed 
cottage,  the  Casa  BomuU,  on  the  Tarpeian  Eock,  is  said  to 
have  been  rebuilt  exactly  as  it  originally  stood.  The 
Christians,  on  converting  this  temple  into  a  church,  perhaps 
contiDued  to  keep  it  up  in  the  same  form,  from  convenience 
or  habit.  II  Indeed,  tms  was  in  conformiiy  to  their  usual 
custom,  for  they  even  put  porticos  before  the  churches  they 
built  themselves,  to  assimilate  them  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  pagan  temples,  and  adopted  altars,  images,  and  everything 
pagan,  till  at  mst  they  paganized  Chnstianity. 

*  Dionysins  Halicamassus,  (lib.  i.  p.  65).  Dion.  Halic.  also  states 
that  it  was  near  the  ancient  grove  and  cave  dedicated  by  Evander  to 
Pan,  (the  Lnpercal.)  which  is  universally  believed  to  have  been  on  this 
very  part  of  the  Palatine.  It  is  disputed  whether  Dion.  Hal.  speaks  of 
a  temple  or  a  consecrated  spot  of  ground.  Varro,  however,  speaking  of 
the  same  spot,  calls  it  JSdem  Bomuii.  (lib.  iv.  cap.  8.)  It  is  most 
probable  that  it  was  first  a  consecrated  circle  of  ground,  and  that  after- 
wards a  temple  was  built  upon  it. 

t  Signer  Nibby  denies  this  foct,  but  it  has  nei^r  been  disputed,  and 
every  authority  is  against  him;  for  even  Fulvtiis,  the  solitary  writer 
whose  testimony  he  brings  forward,  expressly  says  it  was  found  at  the 
Ficus  Kuminalis,  (the  reputed  situation  of  which  has  always  been  here), 
from  thence  conveyed  to  St.  John  Lateran,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Capitol. — The  statue  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Twins,  which  Cicero  records 
to  have  been  struck  by  lightning,  was  anciently  upon  the  Capitol, 
and,  consequently,  not  the  same  as  this. 

J  And  probably  the  same  Temple  of  Romulus  in  which  Virgilius  con- 
sulted the  assembled  Senate. — Livy,  lib.  iv.  cap.  21.  Another  Temple 
of  Romulus  was  built  by  Papirius,  a.  u.  469.    Livy,  lib.  x.  cap.  46. 

§  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  53.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
was  rebuilt,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions 
as  in  the  days  of  Tarquin. 

II  This  curious  little  church  was  rebuilt,  for  the  last  time,  and  exactly 
in  the  same  form^  by  Pope  Nicholas  Y.,  in  1451. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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But  another,  and  a  for  stronger  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  church  and  the  temple,  ia  fimaisned  by  the  curious  ^ct, 
that  in  pagan  times  it  was  the  custom  for  diseased  or  weakly 
children  to  be  broudit  to  the  Temple  of  Eomulus  for  cure  ; 
and,  to  this  day,  motners  brin^  theur  rickely  offspring  to  this 
Bhrine  to  work  their  restoration.  The  canonized  Toto  has 
succeeded  to  the  deified  Eomulus.  The  miracles  are  the 
same;  and  except  in  name,  in  what  respect  is  the  fidth 
altered  ?  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  a  supposition  rather 
more  than  usually  reasonable,  that  the  odd  little  Church  of 
6t.  Toto  occupies  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Eomulus ;  and  as 
it  has  always  enjoyed  that  name,  we  will,  if  you  please, 
continue  to  call  it  so — notwithstanding  that  it  is  not  the 
newest  fashion. 

The  Ficus  Bummalis,  that  celebrated  tree  that  sheltered 
the  infancy  of  the  royal  twins,  and  flourished,  during  the 
early  years  of  Eome,  beside  the  little  temple  sacred  to  its 
founder,*  strange  to  say,  in  after  times,  grew  in  the 
Comitium.  But  it  was  a  surprising  tree ;  for  not  only  had  it 
got  into  the  Comitium — nobody  knows  how,t — and  flourished 
there,  in  a  covered  building,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  and 
tumultuous  assemblies  of  the  people,  during  so  many  ages  of 
republican  Eome ;  but  having  died  away  with  Eoman  liberty, 
like  a  phcemx  from  its  ashes,  it  once  more  sprung  forth  into 
new  life  and  verdure  in  the  days  of  the  Emperors  .J 

But,  as  if  one  fig-tree  was  not  enough  m  the  Comitium, 
we  are  informed  that  another  grew  there  also.§  It  was 
called  the  Ficus  Ncevia,  and  fiourished  on  the  spot  where 
Accius  NsBvius,  the  celebrated  soothsayer,  to  the  confdsioxi 
of  Tarquin,  cut  a  whetstone  through  with  a  razor. 

Near  the  Mcus  Bwminalis  was  the  Lwpercal,  consecrated 
to  Pan  by  Evander,  where  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  was 
held  even  before  the  birth  of  the  infant  founder  of  Eoine,|| 
and  where  the  wolf  sheltered  and  nurtured  the  twins.  Even 
in  the  days  of  the  Emperors,  in  the  heart  of  Eome,  and  sur- 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Bomnlns. 

t  Pliny  gives  the  following  account  of  it ; — "  Suh  ea  inventa  est  Lnpa 
infantibus  prsebens  rumen  (ita  vocabant  mammam)  miraculo  ex  sedo 
juxta  dicata  tanquam  in  Comitium  sponte  transisset.*' 

X  A.  u.  811.    Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  68. 

§  Festus,  cited  in  th«  work  Del  Foro  Romano,  p.  88. 

il  Idvy,  lib.  L  cap.  5. 
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Toimdcd  mtli  the  splendid  buildmgs  of  their  Imperial  palaces, 
the  Lupercal  still  seems  to  have  preserved  something  of  its 
primitive  form.  But  we  may  look  in  vain  for  ftiy  vestige  of 
it  now — ^for  the  grove  of  oak  that  shaded  it,  or  the  fountain 
that  flowed  firom  it.  We  only  know  that  it  was  on  the 
eteep  northern  side  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  above  the  way  that 
led  ttom  the  Forum  towards  the  Circus.* 

Near  the  Palatine  HiU,  also,  was  the  Temple  of  Julius 
Osesar,  and  the  market  for  slaves.f  Thus,  on  the  very  spot 
where  one  man  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  thousands 
were  sold  like  brutes.  Yes,  even  here,  on  the  very  soil  of 
freedom,  and  while  the  air  resounded  with  the  strains  of 
immortal  eloquence  that  were  poured  forth  in  its  sacred 
name,  slaves  were  publicly  sold  in  chains !  I  could  not  pass 
this  spot  without  the  reflection,  that  where  I  now  stood, 
gazing  upon  the  ruins  of  Boman  greatness,  thousands  of  my 
countrymen  had  once  been  sold  into  slavery.  The  captives 
brought  from  Britain,  as  part  of  the  booty  that  Caesap 
gained  in  his  expedition  thitner,  met  this  fate.;];  How  little 
did  those  proud  masters  of  the  world  then  dream,  that 
thousands  mm.  that  obscure  and  barbarous  island,  when  it 
had  become  the  seat  of  knowledge,  refinement,  virtue,  and 
civilization  such  as  they  never  knew,  would  one  day  freely 
seek  this  spot  for  the  gratification  of  enlightened  curiosity, 
when  their  name,  their  power,  their  laws,  their  language, 
and  their  gods,  had  vanished  from  the  earth ! 

But  it  waa  not  only  in  Pagan,  it  was  in  Christian  times, 
that  Britons  were  sold  at  Eome  for  slaves.§  Nay,  it  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  this  unchristian-like  trs^c  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  conversion  of  the  greatest  part 
of  our  ancestors  to  Christianity.  It  is  recorded  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  before  he  was  pope,  that  in  passing  one  day 
through  the  market  at  Eome,  he  was  struck  with  the  long 

*  Dion.  HaL  lib.  L  p.  25.  Plutarch's  Life  of  Romulus.  The  place 
in  which  it  was  situated  was  called  Oermano,  which  was  coirnpted  into 
Cermano. 

t  Seneca  in  Sapient,  cap.  13. 

t  Strabo  (lib-  iv.)  records  this  fact,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  by 
Caesar  in  his  Commentaries,  probably  because  it  was  a  matter  of  course ; 
for  the  sale  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  war  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  booty  of  the  conquerors. 

§  Tide  Hume's  Hist  of  England,  vol.  i  p.  82. 

O  2 
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flaxen  hair  and  blooming  countenances  of  some  Bntisli 
youths  exposed  there  to  sale,  and  inquired  to  what  country 
they  belonged.  Beinfl;  told  they  were  "  Angles  " — "  Meant 
for  Angels ! "  he  exckimed :  "  And  fix)m  what  province  ?  *' 
They  imbrmed  him  from  "  Deira."  *  "  I>e  ira !  Saved  from 
the  wrath  of  Gk)d !  '*  ejaculated  the  delighted  bishop.  "  And 
what  is  the  name  of  the  king  of  that  country  r"  They 
told  him  it  was  "Alia,"  [m&'].  "Sing  AUeluiah!"  ^ 
claimed  Gregory,  in  a  transport — and  moved  by  these  cpN- 
cidences,  which  seemed  to  him  so  happy,  he  wodld  itav^ 
set  out  forthwith  to  convert  the  British,  had  not  hi»  floc^ 
among  whom  he  was  extremely  popular, .'interposed,  and 
besought  him  not  to  trust  his  person  among  such  savages. 
But  though  frightened  but  of  the  design  himself,  after  his 
elevation  to  the  papal  throne  he  despatched  St.  Augustine, 
with  forty  other  monks,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Britain.t 

But  we  have  wandered  far  from  the  Eoman  Forum.  I 
believe  I  left  you  at  the  Temple  of  Julius  Csesar.  This 
building,  which  was  erected  above  the  spot  on  which  his  body 
was  bumt,:|:  and  which  at  aU  periods  afforded  an  inviolable 
sanctuary  for  criminals,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Porum.  Separated  frt)m  it  by  the  VtGus 
Tuscus,  is  si^osed  to  have  stood  the  Basilica  Julia,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Julius  Csesar  himself,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
Porum ;  and  on  the  supposed  site  of  which  the  Chiffch  of 
Sta.  Maria  della  Oonsolaztone  at  present  stands.  § 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Porum  was  the  Temple  of  Satprii, 
or  the  Public  Treasury,  of  which  Poinpey  carried -away  the 
key  when  he  fled  from  the  city,  and  Gsesar  broke  open  the 
doors  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  it.  In  front  of  it  was  the 
gilded  column,  the  liBllwrium  AureuniyW  on  which  the  |Jis- 
tances  of  the  great  Eoman  roads  were  marked  in  m3es. 
This  mile-stone,  if  I  remember  right,  was  first  placed  tl^eire 
by  Augustus ;.  but  one  of  the  GraccM.had  the  merit  of  pro- 
posing this  mode  of  measurement. 

♦A  district  in  l^orthmnberland. 

t  St.  Augustine  was  not  the  first  who  introduced  Okristisnity  to  this 
country,  but  previously  the  converts  had  been  few. 

I  Dion.  lib.  xivii,  p.  364.  ^ 
§  Vide  Signor  Nibby,  Del  Foro  Homano,  pp.  84»  $8,  &a 

II  Tacitus  (Hist.  lib.  L)  mentiona  thai  it  stood  before  the  Temple  of 
Saturn. 
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Near  tliis  stood  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Tiberius,  erected 
in  honour  of  that  emperor,  in  consequence  of  the  glorious 
recovery  of  the  Yarian  Eagles,  and  the  great  victories 
obtained  in  Germany,  by  Q^rmanicus,  tmeler  Ms  auspices* 
although  he  was  himself  all  the  while  in  Eome.  A  migh^ 
easy  way  of  gaining  glory,  this ! 

On  this  side  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Ionic  portico,  called 
the  Temple  of  Fortune,  was  also  the  Schola  JTanthi,  which 
sounding  name  meant  nothing  more  than  the  station  of  the 
Public  Notaries.  It  was  so  caUed,  as  the  inscription  found 
here  proves,  from  Xanthus,  the  name  of  one  of  its  founders, 
and  consisted  of  three  Taberfus,  or  £oman  shops. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Martina  and  S.  Luca  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  Forum,  is  (not  on  the  very  best  autho- 
rity,— that  of  an  inscription  found  near  it,)  said  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  the  Secretarium  Senatus,  where  the  writings  of 
the  Senate  were  kept.  But  we  hear  of  no  such  building  in 
Boman  days,  nor  is  it  very  clear  what  writings  those  were.f 
Bjr  the  vulgar  this  church  is  called  the  Temple  of  Mars, 
with  more  appearance  of  reason ;  for  the  beautiftd  Temple 
of  Mars  the  Avenger,  erected  by  Augustus,  formed  the 
principal  building  of  his  small  but  magnificent  Forum,  which 
certainly  lay  behind  this  church,  if  it  did  not  occupy  its 
site ;  and  the  place  bears  the  name  of  Mar-forio  to  this  day.| 
It  has  been  shrewdly  suspected,  not  only  that  the  Church  of 
Santa  Martina  has  usurped  the  place  of  the  Temple  of  Mars, 
but  that  the  saint  herself  is  no  other  than  the  blustering 
god  in  petticoats§ ;  and  the  inscription  on  the  church  seems 
to  countenance  the  suspicion. 

♦  Vide  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  ii. 

+  We  find  it  recorded  at  an  early  period  of  the  Republic,  that  the 
decrees  of  the  Senate  were  always  to  be  brought  to  the  Temple  of  Ceres. 
Llvy,  lib.  iii.  cap.  55. 

X  So  does  the  colossal  statue  of  a  river  god,  which  used  to  stand  here, 
and  was  the  vehicle  of  the  answers  to  the  sallies  of  Pasquin's  sarcastic 
wit.    It  is  now  in  the  court  of  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 

§  In  the  same  way,  a  church  in  another  part  of  Rome,  built  on  the 
ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Apollo,  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  St.  Apollonaris, 
who  is  conjectured  to  be  no  other  than  the  Pagan  God,  converted  into  a 
Christian  saint  Sta.  Veronica  is  suspected  to  be  a  canonized  handker- 
chief, with  the  trye  image  of  the  face  of  our  Saviour  impressed  on  it — 
aa  usual,  a  Soman  Catholic,  not  a  scriptural  miracle. 
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Next  door  to  Santa  Martma,  is  the  Church  of  St.  Adrian; 
not  the  deified  emperor  of  that  name,  though  he  had  a 
temple  somewhere  nereabouts,  but  Pope  St.  Adrian  the 
First.  For  my  part,  oonceiving  it  quite  as  reasonable  to 
build  temples  to  emperors  as  to  popes,  I  should  have  just  as 
much  reyerence  for  the  one  a«  for  the  other;  but  it  is 
amusing  to  see  the  worship  formerly  paid,  perhaps  on  this 
very  spot,  to  a  Pagan  Emperor,  transferred  to  a  Ohristiaii 
Pontin.  The  idolatry  the  same,  and,  as  it  happens,  even  in 
name  unchanged. 

The  antiquaries  will  hare  this  church  to  be  the  identical 
Basilica  of  Paulus  jEmilius,  for  no  earthly  reason  but 
because  it  has  an  old  brick  wall,  and  had  gates  of  ancient 
bronze ;  as  if  the  wall  and  the  gates  might  not  hare  belonged 
to  any  other  of  the  various  buildings  which  stood  on  tbe 
east  side  of  the  Forum.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  is 
the  probability  that  the  Basilica  of  PaiHus  iElmilius  has  stood 
out  all  the  conflagrations,  battlings,  and  destructions,  that 
have  taken  place  here  since  his  time ;  or  if  it  did,  that  this 
paltry  old  wall  formed  a  part  of  that  splendid  structure  ?* 
We  find  it  recorded  in  Tacitus,t  that  Marcus  Lepidus  ap- 

Elied  for  leave  to  repair  the  Basilica  of  Paulus  ^nulins ; 
ut  this  was  long  before  the  fire  of  Bome,  which  totally- 
destroyed  three  quarters  of  the  city,  and  the  subsequent 
battles,  in  the  tmies  of  YitelHus  and  Vespasian,  in  the 
Capitol  and  Forum.  It  is  iudeed  true,  that  a  BaMiea 
Mnilia  appears  on  a  fragment  of  the  Ichnography  of  Bome ; 
therefore  there  was  such  a  building  in  the  reign  of  Sept. 
Severus ;  but  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  that,  like 
every  other  republican  erection,  it  had  been  rebuilt.  In 
front  of  it  there  is  a  portico,  inscribed  IdbertoHs. 

On  this  side  of  the  Boman  Forum  (the  east)  there  are  no 
other  remains  which  even  antiquarian  credulity  can  assigxi 
to  Boman  times.  The  Temple,  i^dicola.  Altar,  or  Ima^e, 
of  Yenus  Cloacina,  for  antiquaries  have  never  settled  whicli 
she  possessed,:];  stood  nearly  at  the  south-east  extremity  of 

*  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Paulnfl  JSmilins,  calla  it  one  of  the  most 
superb  edifices  of  the  city. 

t  Tadtufi,  Ann.  lib.  iii.  cap.  72. 

t  Aooording  to  Livy,  lib.  iz.  cap.  48,  it  would  seeyi  to  have  been  a 
Temple. 
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the  Eonim.  Here,  too,  must  have  been  the  tribuiuil  of 
Appius,  for  it  is  related  that  Yirginius  snatched  a  knife 
from  a  shop-board  close  hj,  and  that  the  unfortunate  Virginia 
fell  beneath  his  murderous  blow,  at  the  base  of  the  statue  of 
the  goddess. 

In  this  vicinity,  forming  the  limits  of  the  Forum  to  the 
south,  was  the  sacred  area  and  altar  of  Yulcan,  consecrated 
to  that  god  even  from  the  days  of  Eomulus,  who  himself 
dedicated  within  its  bounds,  the  triumphal  car  of  bronze, 
the  spoil  of  Oamerium,  upon  which  he  placed  his  own  statue 
crowned  by  Victory.*  It  was  here  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  u*om  the  midst  of  the  assembled  Senators,  Eomidus 
was  snatched  from  earth  to  heaven^f  Here  grew  the  sacred 
lotos,  planted  by  his  own  hand,  and  the  coeval  cypress, 
which  never  withered  till  Some  mourned  the  tyranny  of 
Nero.J  It  was  here  that  during  two  days  blood  ramed 
down  fix>m  heaven ;  and  here  stood  the  little  bronze  temple 
of  Concord.  § 

Along  the  whole  line  of  the  south  side  of  the  Forum,  not 
a  single  vestige  now  remains  of  any  building,  ancient  or 
modem,  excepting  the  three  beautiml  "  disputed'*  columns 
(supposed  of  the  Comitium)  beneath  the  Palatine,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken. 

At  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Forum,  exactly  within  the 
iine  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  once  stood 
the  Arch  of  Fabius  the  Censor,  erected  in  honour  of  his 
victory  over  the  Allobroffes,||  of  which  not  a  trace  remains. 

Beneath  this  vanished  arch  the  Via  Sacra^f  entered  the 

•  Plutarch,  Life  of  Romolug. 

t  Plutarch.  Bat  Plutarch  himself,  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  16,  and  most 
writers,  relate  that  it  happened  at  a  place  north  of  fiome,  called  the 
Goat's  Marsh. 

t  Pliny,    lib.  xvL  cap.  44. 

§  Dedicated  by  C.  Flavins.    Livy,  lib.  ix.  cap.  34. 

I]  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  they  were  a  people  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  Gaul,  frequently  mentioned  by  CsBsar,  and  the  same  who 
▼ere  afterwards  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

H  The  Via  Sacra  was  a  prolongation  of  the  Via  Triumphalis,  which 
terminated  near  the  arch  of  Constantine,  where  the  Via  Sacra  com- 
ZQenced.  The  progress  of  a  triumph,  however,  could  not  have  been 
confined  to  this  triumphal  way,  because  the  chariot  of  Caesar,  in  his 
proudest  triumph,  broke  down  in  the  Yelabrum,  (Suet.  Caes.  $7,)  through 
which  the  Via  Sacra  is  not  supposed  to  have  passed. 
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Forum,  and  the  antiquaries  having  got  it  &om  thence 
through  the  existing  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  tell  us  it 
then  turned  to  the  left,  but  how  to  get  it  up  the  Capitoline 
Hill  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Op^mus  Maximus,  they  are 
wholly  at  a  loss.  Now  since  the  whole  face  of  the  hill  has 
evidently  tumbled  down,  I  think  it  is  no  great  wonder  that 
the  road  has  disappeared.  However,  for  want  of  a  better 
place,  some  of  them  conceived  that  it  must  have  passed 
between  the  porticos  of  the  Temples  of  Fortune  and  Jupiter 
Tonans,  whicn  are  at  right  angles  with,  and  a  very  few  feet 
distant  from,  each  other.  A  recent  excavation  here  having 
brought  to  light  a  pavement  of  large  round  stones  between 
the  two  temples,  the  proposition  that  this  is  the  real  Via 
Sacra  is  triumphantly  maintained  by  one  party  of  anti- 
quaries, whilst  it  is  contemptuously  sneered  at  by  another. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  squabbles,  but  common 
sense  seems  to  rebel  against  the  possibility  of  four  horses 
abreast  being  squeezed  into  such  a  narrow  space — to  say 
nothing  of  the  forty  elephants  which,  in  Caesar's  Gallic 
triumph,  surrounded  him  on  the  right  and  the  left,  bearing 
lighted  flambeaux,  in  his  ascent  to  the  Capitol.*  While  we 
were  discussing  the  point,  and  stretehing  our  necks  over  the 
hole,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  coachman  was  a  much  better 
judge  of  the  practicability  of  the  passage  than  all  the  anti- 
quaries in  the  world ;  and  seeing  an  English  brother  of  the 
whip,  whom  we  knew,  driving  his  tilbury,  dennet,  or  some 
such  vehicle,  up  and  down  the  avenue  of  trees  in  the  Forum, 
which  he  called  the  Via  Sacra,  we  agreed  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  him.  He  could  not  at  first  be  made  to  imderstand 
or  believe  that  the  Bomans  drove  their  four-in-hand  four- 
abreast ;  however,  it  made  no  difference  in  his  decision. 

"  That  a  road !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  why,  I  would  not  engage 
to  drive  a  wheelbarrow  tandem  along  it.  Four-abreast,  in- 
deed!— I'U  bet  you  what  you  please  you  don't  even  drive 
a  pair.  The  thing's  impossible! — Why  don't  you  see  it 
would  smash  my  tilbury?"  And  away  drove  the  dandy, 
laughing  at  us,  as  well  he  might,  for  a  parcel  of  simpletons 
for  proposing  such  a  question;  and  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  Eomans  were  little  better,  if  they  really 
drove  four-abreast,  as  we  pretended. 
•  Suet.  Cflea.  87. 
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That  the  Via  Sacra  did  ascend*  to  the  summit  of  the 
Capitol  is,  however,  a  matter  of  historical  fact;  although 
neither  our  friend  the  dandy,  nor  any  of  the  antiquaries,  nor 
yet  our  own  wise  heads,  could  settle  how.  It  is  also  certain 
that  it  wound  round  this  side  of  the  hill,  and  indeed  no 
other  is  accessihle  except  for  foot  passengers.  I  cannot 
myself  see  why  it  might  not  have  gone  where  the  road  for 
carriages  now  goes,  behind  the  Temple  of  Concord  (alias 
Fortune)  which  is  a  very  gentle  ascent.  However,  it  is  a 
point  not  easily  settled. 

Three  roads  or  streets  extended  ftt)m  the  west  side  of  the 
Forum  towards  the  Tiber,  the  Via  Nova^  the  Vicus  Tuscus, 
and  the  Victis  Jugariua,^  The  Via  iVJwei^robably  so  called 
because  made  after  the  draining  of  the  Vehhrum,  lay  along 
the  base  of  the  Palatine,  and  with  it  the  present  road  from 
the  Church  of  S.  Toto  to  S.  Anastasio  is  supposed  nearly  to 
correspond.  The  Vicus  Tmcus,  so  called  from  the  Etruscans 
who  settled  in  this  valley  in  the  days  of  Tarquin,J  led  from 
about  the  centre  of  this  side  of  the  Forum  to  the  Circus 
Maxunus.§  It  was  called  Turaritta  in  later  times. ||  In  it 
was  the  statue  of  the  Etruscan  deity  Yertumnus.  At  the 
north-western  comer  of  the  Forum,  at  the  base  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  was  the  Victim  Jugarius^  so  called,  according 
to  sage  authors,  from  the  altar  of  Juno  Jugce,  the  goddess 
who  joined  her  favoured  followers  in  the  yoke  of  holy  matri- 
mony. This  Vicus  Jugarius  is  supposed  to  have  begun 
nearly  where  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Consolazione 
now  stands,  and  to  have  ended — ^it  is  not  exactly  settled 
where. 

*  The  right  of  ascending  to  the  Capitol  in  a  carriage  was  not  ooniBned 
to  those  who  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  It  was  enjoyed  hy  the 
priests,  the  vest  il  virgins,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods.  It  was  conferred 
on  the  infamous  Agrippina.    Tacit,  lib.  xii.  cap.  42. 

t  These  three  roads  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Tacitus, 
and  are  enumerated  by  Rufus  and  Victor,  in  their  account  of  the  Four- 
teen Regions  of  Borne. 

X  Livy,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.    Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  iv.  cap.  65. 

§  Livy,  lib.  ii.  cap.  14. 

II  Horace  does  not  give  the  inhabitants  of  this  street  a  very  high 
character.  After  describing  the  multifarious  fishmongers,  fruiterers, 
and  perfumers,  that  were  congregated  here,  he  says,  "  Ac  Tusci  turba 
impia  vici."    L'ib.  ii.  Sat.  3. 
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Of  ooiuse  there  can  be  no  vestige  of  the  memorable  Ghilf 
of  CurfciuB,  which  opened,  as  we  are  told,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Forum,  because  it  closed  upon  him.  But  something 
there  was,  called  the  Lake  of  Curtius,  even  in  the  days  of 
the  Emperor  Galba,  because  he  was  killed  there  ;*  and  into 
this  lake  all  ranks  of  the  people  used  to  throw  a  piece  of 
money  every  year,  as  a  sacrince  to  the  infernal  gods  for  the 
health  of  Augustus.f  But  this  must  have  relat^  to  Gurtius 
the  Sabine,  who  stuck  £u9t  in  a  swamp  in  the  Eorum,:{:  and 
who  was  by  some  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  self- 
immolated  Curtius,  and  by  others  to  be  a  distinct  ^rson ; 
but  as  this  was  a  disputed  point  in  the  days  of  I^vy,  we 
need  not  pretend  to  settle  it  now. 

Besides  this  lake  of  Gurtius  and  the  Lake  of  Satumay 
there  was  a  Lake  of  Servilius ;  but  indeed,  what  with  the 
lakes,  the  gulfs,  the  groves,  the  caves,  the  fig-trees,  lotuB, 
and  cvj)ress,  which  we  hear  of  in  the  Eoman  Porum — one 
wouM  imagine  it  a  romantic  solitude,  instead  of  a  place 
crowded  as  it  was  with  temples  and  tribimes,  altars  and 
statues,  basilice  and  rostra,  shops  and  exchanges,§  triumphal 
arches  and  senate  houses. 

TkecQ  is,  indeed,  no  end  to  the  ccmtenia  of  the  Forum. 
For  besides  all  the  buildings  I  have  already  enumerated,  and 
the  still  greater  number  I  have  not — ^the  Fila  Soratii,  on 
which  the  spoils  of  the  Curiatii  were  heaped — ^the  rostral 
column  to  Caius  Dmlius,  the  first  Boman  who  ever  gained 
a  naval  victory — ^aU  the  public  tribunals — ^the  statue  of 
Horatius  Codes,  of  the  three  Fates,||  of  Castor  and  Pollux,l[ 
— ^the  equestrian  statues  of  Clelia,  of  Domitian,  and  fifty- 
more — ^the  Temple  of  ApoUo,**  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  of 
Vespasian,  and  of  Hadnan — ^the  Basilica  Opimia  and  Sem- 

*  Tacitus,  Hist.  Ub.  L 

t  Suet  August.  57.  Augustas  used  to  beg  an  alms  of  the  people  on 
one  day  in  every  year,  as  a  propitiation  to  the  infernal  deities. 

X  Vide  livy,  lib.  i.,  and  Plutarch,  Life  of  Romulus. 

§  The  Forum  was  surrounded  with  shops,  chiefly  of  bankers,  (Arget^ 
tarim  TcbemoR)  and  with  porticos.  It  is  also  said  to  have  had  two 
Jani  or  Exchanges,  similar  to  the  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrontis. 

II  Procopius  speaks  of  them  so  late  as  the  6th  century. 

^  They  stood  before  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans.  Pliny,  lib.  zxzIy. 
cap.  8. 

**  Jlentioned  by  Plutarch. 
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pronia* — ^temples,  in  short,  without  number,  and  basilicas 
■without  end — stood  somewhere  in  the  Forum.  Nay,  the 
antiquaries  believe  (for  what,  in  some  cases,  will  they  not 
believe,  and  in  others  will  they  not  doubt  ?)  that  at  the  baae 
of  the  Palatine  Hill  alone  stood  the  Curia,  the  Comitium, 
the  Basilica  Porcia,  the  Gr»costasis,  the  Temple  of  Eomulus, 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  PoUux,  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  with 
the  House  of  the  Vestal  Virgius,  and  the  Sacred  Grove,  and 
the  Lake  of  Jutuma — all  these,  and  more  than  I  can  at  this 
moment  recollect,  ia  one  httle  comer  of  the  Forum ! 

To  recapitulate  all  the  bmlduigs  which  are  said,  even  on 
good  authority,  to  have  been  contained  within  it— siuce  it 
surpasses  the  limits  of  human  comprehension  to  conceive 
where  they  found  room — ^would  only  De  fruitlessly  to  exhaust 
your  patience,  which  I  must  already  have  severely  tried. 
One  conclusion,  however,  common  sense  dictates — either 
that  these  buildings  never  did  stand  here  at  the  same  time, 
or  that  the  limits  of  the  Forum  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderably greater  than  those  at  present  ascribed  to  it. 

But  we  must  not  only  find  space  for  the  buildings  but 
for  the  people.  The  whole  Eoman  populace  seem  at  times 
to  have  been  convened  here.  Here  they  assembled  for  the 
election  of  inferior  priests  and  magistrates,  for  the  hearing 
of  causes,  the  trial  of  accused  citizens,  and  the  attendance 
on  popular  harangues.  It  was  here,  when  Scipio  was  ac- 
cused by  the  country  he  had  saved,  that,  for  £ul  reply,  he 
turned  towards  the  Capitol,  and  called  upon  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  follow  him  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  "  the  best 
and  greatest,"  there  to  return  thanks  to  the  immortal  gods, 
under  whose  auspices  he  had,  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
very  day,  conquered  Hannibal  and  dehvered  Bome.  The 
people  followed  him  with  enthusiastic  plaudits,  and  his 
accuser  was  left  alone.f 

It  was  here,  in  times  of  alarm  and  commotion,  they  beset 
the  doors  of  the  Senate-house ;  and  here,  in  the  struggle> 
between  contending  parties,  at  the  election  of  opposing  can- 
didates, or  the  passing  of  contested  laws,  th^  even  found 
room  to  fight ;  it  was  the  frequent  theatre  of  frays,  tumults, 
popular  commotions,  wounds,  and  bloodshed. 

*  Livy,  lib.  xii.  cap.  27,  and  Ixxvi.  cap.  zl. 
t  Ibid.  Dec.  iv.  lib.  zxxyiii  cap.  61. 
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In  the  times  of  the  Republic,  shows  of  gladiators  were 
exhibited  here  to  the  people,  especially  at  funeral  games ; 
and  consequently  we  may  suppose  that  no  small  portion  of 
the  immense  population  of  Eome  was  assembled  to  view  a 
sport  they  defighted  in  so  much.  How,  in  a  space  so  cir- 
cumscribed, such  buildings  stood,  and  such  scenes  were 
acted,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  comprehend.  But  I  must 
have  done.  Forgive,  if  you  can,  this  imconscionable  long 
letter.  I  do  assure  you  I  am  not  nearly  so  tiresome  as  the 
antiquaries;  but  this  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  beHeve. 
Adieu. 

LETTEE  XX. 

EOETJMS  or  THE  EmPESOBS,  AlH)  THEIE  EeMAINS. — ^ToKTriC 

OP  Julius  C-ssae,  of  Augustus,  ai^d  of  Neeta,  ob 

DOMITIAK.-FOEUM  AND  TeIUMPHAL  CoLUMK  OF  TeAJAIT. 

— ^Vespasian's  Foeum  of  Peace. — Foeum  of  Aktoni- 
THJs  Pius. — Teiumphal  Column  of  Maecus  Aueelius. 
— Temple  oe  Basilica  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Feom  the  Eoman  Forum,  we  must  now  turn  to  the  Forums 
of  the  Emperors,  which  were  chiefly  situated  to  the  east 
of  it,  and  seem  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  chain  communicating 
with  each  other.  The  Church  of  St.  Adrian  is  called  in 
trilms  /oris,  from  the  Eoman  Forum,  and  the  Forums  of 
Caesar  and  of  Augustus,  of  which  it  forms  the  connecting 
point.  From  the  title  it  bears,  it  would  appear  that  at  the 
time  this  old  church  was  built,  the  sites  of  all  the  three 
Forums  must  have  been  open  and  apparent,  although  those 
of  the  two  Emperors  are  now  built  up  with  streets  and 
^'  houses,  and  are  no  longer  distinguishable.  The  Forum  of 
Caesar  extended  from  the  point  where  this  church  stands  to 
the  south,  behind  the  temple  of  Antoniaus  and  Faustina,  to 
the  church  of  S.  S.  Cosmo  and  Damiano — anciently  the  Temple 
of  Eomulus  and  Eemus — and  iu  the  court  of  that  convent 
are  stiU  to  be  seen  some  massy  walls,  said  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  it,  which  are  the  sole  vestiges  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence. The  ground  alone  for  the  Forum  of  Cresar  cost 
one  hundred  nullions  of  sesterces,  about  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.* 

*  Suetonius.  J.  Caes.  26. 
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The  Porum  of  Augustus — or  the  Forum  of  Mars,  as  it 
was  called  from  the  splendid  temple  he  erected  in  it  to  the 
avenging  god  of  war* — ^was  immediately  behind  the  spot 
which  the  Church  of  Sta.  Martina  and  S.  Luca  now  occupies, 
and  must  have  been  at  the  very  base,  if  not  upon  the 
Capitoline  Hill.  It  is  described  by  Pliny  as  one  of  tne  most 
Btnking  places  in  the  city,  and  it  was  restored  to  even  more 
than  its  original  splendour  by  Hadrian,  f  Augustus 
adorned  its  porticos  with  the  statues  of  all  the  Latin  and 
ItoHian  Kings,  and  of  the  Heroes  and  Dictators  of  the 
[Republic — ^beginning  with  Eneas  and  ending  with  himself. 
There  are  now  no  remains  of  it,  except  some  fragments  of 
walls  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Taherrugy  or  shops,  or 
porticos  which  encircled  this,  as  well  as  every  other  Forum ; 
and  which,  (though  not  worth  looking  at,)  are  to  be  seen 
behind  the  church,  in  the  dirtiest  court  I  ever  was  in. 
Iteally  an.  antiquary,  or  rather  an  antiquity  hunter  at  Eome, 
ought  to  have  no  olfactory  nerves. 

The  ndn  called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  whether  or  not  its 
claims  to  that  title  be  allowed,  must  be  considered  as  fixing 
the  site  of  Vespasian's  Forum  of  Peace;  simply  for  this 
reason,  that  if  we  deny  the  said  Forum  a  place  nere,  where 
else  shall  we  find  room  for  it  on  the  Via  Sacra,  on  which  we 
know  that  it  stood  ?  Therefore,  even  if  we  must  assign  the 
building  in  question  to  a  far  later  age,  we  must  still  believe 
it  to  have  been  bmlt  in,  or  on,  the  Forum  of  Peace. 

Behind  it,  and  probably  communicating  both  with  it  and 
and  with  the  Forum  of  Julius  CsBsar,  was 

THE  FOEUM  OF  NEEVA, 

some  beautiful  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
Arco  de*  Fantani.  They  consist  of  three  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  and  one  pilaster  of  Parian  marble,  fi%  feet  in 
height,  and  of  the  grandest  and  most  perfect  style  of  archi- 
tecture. They  are  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
beautiful  Temple  of  Nerva, — ^for  every  Emperor  became  a 
god,  as  a  matter  of  course, ;(  and  consequently  had  a  temple. 

•  Man  mtor. 
+  Spartian.  in  vlt  Hadriani. 

t  Vespasian  once  humorouslj  observed  when  he  was  sick,  "  that  he 
felt  himself  beginning  to  become  a  God."    Suet.  Yesp.  28. 
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l)'eiTa*8  temple  was  built  and  dedicated  by  Trajan,  who  also 
enlarged  the  Forum ;  so  that  it  was  the  work  of  three 
Emperors — or  Gk)ds ;  for  it  was  originally  begun  by  Dond- 
tian,  *  continued  by  Nerva,  whose  name  it  bore,  and  finished 
by  Trajan,  t 

These  noble  remains  perfectly  accord  with  that  grand 
Biyle  of  architecture  which  revived  under  Trajan's  reign,  and 
which  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  the  Augustan 
age.  They  were  formerly  much  more  considerable,  but  they 
were  broken  down,  and  carried  away  by  Paul  V.  who  is 
accused  of  having  purloined  seven  columns,  in  order  to 
ornament  his  hideous  Fontana  Paolina  on  Monte  Montorio, 
where  no  human  eye  can  now  trace  their  perfection  of 
beauty.  But  it  is  most  true,  that,  what  the  G^ths  spared^ 
the  Popes  destroyed. 

Winkelman  observes,  that  this  portico,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  affords  almost  a  soUtary 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  Ghrecian  border,  (the  meander,  so 
common  on  ancient  vases,)  as  an  ornament  of  the  roof  or 
ceiling. 

The  majestic  columns  of  this  edifice  which  still  remain,  are 
flanked  by  a  lofty  wall,  composed  of  large  masses  of  Tiburtine 
stone,  joined  together  without  cement,  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nally been  a  parb  of  the  boundary  wall  of  the  Forum,  and  now 
surmounted  oy  the  tower  of  the  adjoining  convent. 

A  wall  of  precisely  the  same  construction  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  that  part  of  this  Forum  which  was  built  by  Domi- 
tian,  in  the  ruin  called  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  a  goddess 
who  was  the  object  of  that  Emperor's  constant  and  devoted 
idolatry.  J  This  bmlding  consists  of  two  marble  Corinthian 
columns  in  front  of  this  wall,  more  than  half  buried  beneath 
the  pavement,  supporting  a  frieze  richly  sculptured  with 
figures  emblematical  of  the  arts  of  Pallas ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  perfect  and  highly  ornamental  entablature, 
stands  the  rehevo  of  the  Gk)daess  herself.  The  massive 
wall  behind  the  columns  has  been  broken  into,  to  form  a 

*  Sueton.  Domit.  6. 

t  It  was  sometimes  called  Forum  Transitorium,  because  from  its  cen- 
tral situation,  it  was  frequently  a  passage  between  the  other  Foruma. 
Lamprid.  in  Alex.  28. 

t  Vide  Suetonius,  Domit.  5 — 15. 
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little  dork  dirty  shop  ;  and  a  cooper  now  works  at  bis  trade 
beneath  the  protection  of  the  Cfoddess  of  Arts.  Yet  still, 
though  she  stands  there  to  claim  it  as  her  own,  it  is  not 
allowed  to  be  her  temple,  nor  indeed  any  temple  at  all. 

"  It  has  no  constituent  part  of  a  temple,  say  the  anti- 
quaries. "  "Where  are  the  side  walls  of  the  CeHa  ?  Where 
the  Portico  ?  These  columns  do  not  form  one.  They  are 
merely  intended  to  embellish  some  particular  part  of  the 
forum — ^perhaps  the  centre,  perhaps  the  entrance.  The  wall 
bebind  is  evidently  the  boundary  wall  of  the  Forum,  the  same 
as  we  see  at  the  Arco  de^  Pcmtam;  and  as  it  was  begun  by 
Domitian,  and  consecrated  by  him  to  Pallas,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  her  figure,  and  for  the  emble- 
matical ones  iipon  the  frieze." 

Whatever  the  building  may  be,  the  sculpture  of  the  frieze, 
the  whole  entablature,  and  the  columns,  are  beautiful.  They 
are  perhaps  too  beautiful,  or  at  least  too  beautified;  and  in  a 
style  rather  too  florid  for  true  taste;  but  the  ornaments  are 
strictly  correct  and  appropriate;  the  only  fault  is,  that  they 
are  in  excess. 

Critics  consider  this  proftision  of  embellishment  to  be  the 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  works  of  Domitian's  reign. 
Under  Trajan  the  arts  regained  their  original  purity,  simplicity, 
and  grandeur;  and  this  true  greatness  of  style  characterizes 
every  building  of  his  erection,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  Nerva,  and  may  still  farther 
observe  in 

THE  FOEIJM  OF  TEAJAN, 

whither  I  shall  now  conduct  you. 

It  is  situated  still  more  to  the  eastward,  and  is  at  the  base 
of  the  Quirinal  Hill,  a  part  of  which  was  cut  down  to  form  a 
level  for  it,  as  the  inscription  on  the  triumphal  column  records. 
That  magnificent  column  has  given  the  name  of  Piazza 
Trajana  to  the  place  in  which  it  stands.  But  the  modem 
Piazza  comprises  only  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  Forum  6i 
Trajan,  which  extended  beyond  it  in  every  direction,  and  now 
Hes  buried  beneath  the  mean  houses  and  streets  of  the  modem 
city.  The  centre  of  the  Piazza  Trajana,  around  the  base  of 
the  Triumphal  Column,  has,  however,  been  excavated  down 
to  the  level  of  the  ancient  pavement  by  the  French;  and  the 
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wonders  they  brought  to  light,  eren  by  opening  this  small 
part  of  it,  make  one  regret  still  more  deeply  that  they  did 
not  continue  their  labours  till  they  had  restored  it  to  its 
former  bounds;  but  this  never  could  have  been  their  intention, 
for  they  walled  in  the  space  they  cleared;  a  pretty  convincing 
proof  that  they  did  not  mean  to  enlarge  it.  And  yet,  the 
treasures  of  antiquity  they  might  reasonably  expect  to  have 
found,  would  probably  have  more  than  compensated,  even  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  for  the  loss  of  the  old  houses  and 
useless  churches  they  must  necessarily  have  removed;  at  all 
events,  the  re-opened  Forum  of  Trajan  in  its  original  form, 
and  filled  with  the  relics  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  would  have 
been  in  itself  invaluable,  and  a  work  worthy  of  the  character 
to  which  they  aspired.  The  present  government  unluckily 
is  debarred  m>m  prosecuting  such  a  design,  for  the  Head  of 
the  Church  cannot  weU  knock  down  churches;  but  the  French, 
who  were  troubled  with  no  such  scruples  of  conscience,  need 
not  surely  have  shown  so  much  tenderness  for  a  few  old 
musty  shrines,  in  a  city  were  there  are  nearly  as  many 
churches  as  houses,  and  quite  as  many  dead  saints  as  living 
sinners. 

However,  we  certainly  owe  them  some  thanks  for  what 
they  did,  and  it  is  perhaps  rather  an  ungracious  return  for  it 
to  quarrel  with  them  because  they  did  not  do  more. 

Let  us  descend  into  the  space  they  cleared.  Here  we 
stand  amidst  the  broken,  but  majestic  columns  of  black 
oriental  granite,  once  the  supports  of  the  Basilica  ZJlpia, 
which,  after  being  buried  for  ages,  are  now  arranged  in  long 
colonnades;  and  shattered  as  they  are,  reflect  back  no  faint 
image  of  its  ancient  splendour.  We  tread  upon  the  beautiful 
fragments  of  variegated  marble  which  formed  its  pavement, 
and  we  raise  our  eyes  to  that  lofty  triumphal  pillar,  the  finest 
in  the  world,  which  has  seen  seventeen  centunes  of  vicissitude 
pass  away,  and  which  still  proudly  towers  in  unchanged 
grandeur,  recording  in  its  sculptured  roUs  the  deeds  of  vic- 
torious heroes  whose  existence  is  forgotten,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  conquered  nations  whose  names  have  long  since 
vanished  from  the  earth. 

An  extremely  rare  golden  medal  of  the  age  of  Trajan  bears 
on  its  reverse  this  Forum.  Various  descriptions  of  it  have 
been  given  by  ancient  authors,  for  which  poor  indeed  will  be 
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TDj  substitute;  all  I  can  promise  you  is,  tbat  if  mine  be  less 
learned,  it  shall  also  be  less  long. 

Of  all  the  Forums  of  Ancient  Eome,  this  was  confessedly 
the  most  magnificent.  It  was  built  by  ApoUodorus,  that  cele- 
brated G-reek  architect,  whom  Hadrian  afterwards  put  to  death 
for  criticising  his  plan  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Eome. 

Every  ancient  Forum  had  at  least  one  Temple  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religion,  one  Basilica  for  the  administration  of  public 
justice,  and  one  Portico  for  the  transaction  of  business.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  or  of  any  other 
of  the  Emperors,  had  more;  the  Eoman  Forum  alone  had 
several  of  each. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  Forums,  however,  which  were 
surrounded  by  the  buildings,  while  the  middle  was  left  open, 
as  our  squares  and  market-places  are  built  now — ^the  Forum 
of  Trajan  had  its  buildings  in  the  centre,  and  a  wide  open 
space  was  left  around  them;  the  whole  was  enclosed  with  a 
lofty  wall,  and  with  arcades. 

The  entrance,*  which  was  at  its  most  southern  extremity, 
passed  under  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Trajan  ;t  at  the  £EU*ther 
extremity  stood  the  Temple  of  Trajan,  with  the  Triumphal 
Column  in  front  of  it;  and  in  the  centre,  the  Basilica  Utpia, 
the  principal  building  it  contained,  and  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  beautiful  which  even  that  age  of  taste  and  mag- 
nificence could  boast. 

Its  len^h  lay  from  east  to  west,  across  the  breadth  of  the 
present  piazza,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  extended  beyond 
it.  The  entrances  were  not,  as  usual,  at  the  end,  but  at  the 
side ;  a  variation  which  was  probably  dictated  by  local  conve- 

*  The  entrance  is  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  at  the  spot  now  occu- 
pied by  the  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Campo  Carleo,  which  stands 
a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  Piazza  Trajana,  and  to  the 
south  of  it. 

f  The  same  arch  from  which,  it  is  generally  supposed,  the  beautiful 
columns  and  bassi  relievi  were  torn,  which  now  adorn  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine.  If  we  may  believe  Cassiodorus  and  some  other  old  writers, 
however,  the  Triumphal  Arch,  and  the  whole  Forum  of  Tnjan,  were 
standing  in  perfect  integrity,  long  after  the  erection  of  the  Arch  of  Con- 
Btantine ;  and  in  this  case,  the  fine  sculpture  we  now  admire  upon  the 
latter  must  have  been  the  plunder  of  some  arch  erected  to  Tng'an  in  the 
provinces ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  there  was  ever  more  than  one  at 
Eome,  even  to  this  "  best  of  Emperors." 

VOL.  I.  P 
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nience.  The  steps  that  once  led  np  to  it  may  still  be  traced,* 
and  broken  fragments  of  the  sohd  Oiallo  Antico  marble,  of 
which  they  were  composed,  are  still  strewed  around. 

This  Basilica  consisted  of  three  naves.  That  in  the  centre 
was  supported  by  columns  of  Favonazzetto  marble,  and  the 
two  side  ones  by  columns  of  black  oriental  granite,  with  bases 
and  capitals  of  Parian  marble.  It  is  ami£t  their  ruins  that 
we  now  stand,  and  at  our  feet  are  fr^ments  of  the  broken 
shafts  of  the  Favonazzetto  columns.  The  shattered  slabs  of 
the  same  marble,  and  of  Oiallo  Antioo,  which  here  and  there 
cover  the  ground,  once  formed  the  richly  variegated  pave- 
ment of  this  splendid  Basilica. 

The  Bibliotheca  Ulpia,  that  celebrated  librarv,  placed  here 
by  Trajan,t  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Batns  of  Dio- 
cletian,J  was  contained  in  two  wings,  or  building,  attached 
to  the  Temple  of  Trajan,  which  was  situated  b^nd  (or  on 
the  north  side  of)  tne  Triumphal  Pillar.  Its  portico  was 
formed  of  eight  immense  columns  of  oriental  granite.  We 
measured  one  of  the  massive  fragments  of  these  which  were 
lying  about,  and  found  it  six  feet  in  diameter;  it  must 
therefore  have  been  about  seventy-two  in  height.  Some 
broken  masses  of  a  cornice  and  pediment  of  white  marble, 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  which  m)m  their  proportions  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Temple,  were  piled  up  round  the 
wall  of  the  excavation.  They  would  be  invaluable  models  to 
artists. 

An  inscription  was  found  in  the  late  excavation,  which  is 
still  preserved  here,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  column 
was  not  erected  till  a  year  after  the  rest  of  the  Forum.  On 
the  front,  or  south  siae  of  the  column,  was  a  Oavcedetim,  or 
open  court,  enclosed  by  a  double  colonnade. 

But  my  feeble  description  can  scarcely  give  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  unparalleled  splendour  of  this  Porum.  Besides 
the  famous  equestrian  Statue  of  Trajan,  in  bronze,  which 
excited  the  envy  and  admiration  of  Constantine — who,  on 
viewing  it,  uttered  the  vain  wish  "  that  he  had  such  a  horse ;" 
and  was  told,  in  return,  "  that  he  must  first  build  him  such 

*  Kear  that  end  of  the  present  Piazza  (the  southem),  the  most  remote 
from  the  Triumphal  Column, 
t  Gell,  lib.  xi.  c.  17. 
X  VopLsc.  Prob.  2. 
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a  stable  ;♦  it  was  crowded  with  statues  of  marble,  of  bronze, 
and  of  ivoiy ;  of  tbe  great  and  the  learned ;  of  heroes  and 
of  goda. 

It  can,  however,  still  boast  of  its  proudest  ornament, — ^the 
Triumphal  Column  of  Trajan,t  the  finest  in  the  world.  Tou 
ascend  by  an  easy  winding  staircase  of  185  steps  of  solid 
Parian  marble,  lighted  by  loop-holes  that  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable firom  without,  to  the  summit  of  this  noble 
triumphal  piUar,  where  you  find  yourself  just  at  the  toe  of 
St.  Peter,  whose  bronze  statue  Siitus  V.  elevated  to  this 
somewhat  ludicrous  post.  The  head  of  the  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Trajan,  which  anciently  crowned  it,  was  stiU  to  be 
seen  in  the  16th  century,  though  it  has  now  disapj^eared. 
Prom  the  top  of  the  column  you  may  see  the  remains,  by 
courtesy  called  the  Baths  of  Paulus  JEmUius,  although  there 
is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  he  ever  built  any  baths  at 
all :  and  these  walls  are  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  part 
of  the  corridor  or  arcade  that  encircled  this  Forum,  and  here 
formed  its  eastern  boundary.  At  a  corresponding  distance 
firom  the  column,  on  the  opposite  side,  similar  vestiges  were 
found  beneath  some  old  houses,  which  had  apparently  formed 
its  western  enclosure. 

The  remains  of  Trajan  were  entombed  either  at  the  base, 
or  at  the  summit  of  his  Triumphal  Column,  for  authorities 
differ  on  that  point,  though  it  seems  most  probable  that  it 
was  the  former; J  but  the  golden  urn  that  contained  his 
ashes  has  long  since  disappeared. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  was 

THE  FOEUM  OF  ANTONINUS  PIUS, 

in  the  midst  of  which  the  Triumphal  Column  of  Marcus 
Aureliu8§  stiU  lifts  its  proud  head,  entwined  with  his  sculp- 

*  Ammian.  Marcellin.  Hist.  lib.  xvi. 

t  It  is  128  modem  Eoman  feet,  and  144  ancient  Soman  feet  in 
height.  Yenuti  (vol.  i.  p.  104,)  gives  the  modem  measurement.  Eutro- 
pius  (lib.  viii.  c.  6,)  gives  the  ancient.  The  entire  shaft  of  the  column 
is  composed  of  23  blocks  of  Grecian  marble  only.  The  base  and  the 
pedestal  have  nine  blocks,  the  capital  one,  and  the  basement  of  the 
statue  one,  making  34  blocks  of  marble  in  all. 

t  Cassiodoms  and  Eutropius  both  say,  "  euh  column^/' 

§  All  modem  measurements  make  t^is  column  175  Italian  feet  in 
height.    Yenuti,  vol.  ii.  p.  lOa. 
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tiired  roll  of  victories,  cHallenging  comparison  with  the  Pillar 
of  Trajan. 

Noble  as  it  is,  we  must,  after  careful  comparison,  pronounce 
it  inferior  to  that  unrivalled  monument  of  art.  The  bas  reliefs 
cannot  be  satisfoctorily  examined  upon  either  of  them,  by 
the  naked  eye,  from  the  minuteness  of  the  scale,  the  distajice 
at  which  thev  are  viewed,  and  the  spiral  torm  iq  which  they 
encompass  the  shafts  from  top  to  bottom.  The  engravings 
from  tnem  alone  give  a  clear  idea  of  them.  The  figure  of 
Jwpiter  Pltwius  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most 
stnking  on  the  Column  of  Antoninus.  The  Eoman  Catholic 
legend,  which  teUs  us  that  this  opportune  torrent  which 
ensured  victory  to  the  emperor,  was,  even  in  his  belief, 
drawn  down  by  the  prayers  of  his  Christian  soldiers — does 
not  seem  to  receive  much  support  from  the  honour  of  it 
being  thus  given  to  the  watery  Jove. 

The  inscriptions  we  now  see  on  the  pedestal  of  this 
column  are  modem,  and  were  inscribed  upon  it  by  Sixtus  Y. 
when  he  recased  it  with  marble.  In  these  it  is  stated,  that 
this  column  was  dedicated  by  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Antoninus 
Pius;  an  assertion  in  which  I  suspect  his  Holiaess  had 
neither  authority  or  probabilitv  to  support  him.  There  was 
a  column  indeed,  dedicated  by  M.  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verus,  to  Antoninus  Pius,  but  it  was  an  immense  obelisk 
of  red  granite,  with  a  pedestal  of  white  marble,  which  was 
dug  up  in  the  reign  of  Clement  XI.,  and  employed  by  Pius 
VI.  in  the  repair  of  that  obelisk  which  now  stands  on  Monte 
Citorio ;  but  this  triumphal  column,  which  records  the  mar- 
tial glory  of  the  philosophic  emperor,  was  dedicated  to  him- 
self alone. 

There  are  no  other  remains  of  this  Porum,  excepting  the 
eleven  beautiful  Corinthian  coliunns  of  Grecian  marble, 
which  have  been  converted,  with  so  much  taste  and  judg- 
ment, into  the  Custom-house,  and  are  so  ingeniously  built 
up  in  its  vile  modem  wall,  that  scarcely  one  half  of  them  are 
visible.  There  can  be  no  excuse,  either  for  the  Prench  or 
the  Pope,  in  not  having  removed  this  vile  JDogcma  to  some 
one  of  the  multifarious  vacant  tenements  with  which  Pome 
abounds, — ^knocked  down  this  hideous  fabric,  and  restored 
the  imprisoned  columns  to  light  and  beauty. 

Like  most  other  ruins,  this  colonnade  has  passed  through 
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a  variety  of  appellations ;  but  aa  it  stands  in  wliat  was  the 
ancient  Eorum  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  is  supposed  either  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Basilica,  or  to  have  formed  one  side  of 
the  Peripteral  Temple  he  erected  to  himself  A  singular 
excess  of  piety  certainly !  I  wonder  if  it  was  this  egotistical 
worship  tnat  procured  him  the  agnomen  ?  But  ASitoninus 
Pius  is  not  the  only  emperor  who  made  himself  a  god  while 
yet  upon  the  earth.  That  diabolical  madman,  Caligula, 
built  a  temple  to  himself  upon  the  Palatine,  and  had  serious 
intentions  of  making  his  horse,  as  weU  as  himself,  the  object 
of  worship  :*  not  to  mention  that  he  made  a  common  practice 
of  knocking  off  the  heads  of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and 
affixing  his  own  ruffian  countenance  in  their  stead.  Amongst 
the  number  of  these  decapitated  statues  was  the  celebrated 
Jupiter  Olympius,  which  was  brought  from  Grreece  to  Eome 
for  this  express  purpose,  together  with  "taiany  of  the  finest 
masterpieces  of  (xrecian  sculpture.f  We  know  from  Tacitus 
that  there  was  a  temple  to  the  deified  Claudius,  even  in 
Britain,  which  stood  near  the  Thames,  on  the  scene  of  that 
memorable  defeat  the  Roman  army  sustained  from  our 
ancestors.  We  are  indeed  assured,  that  Tiberius,  in  one 
iostance  at  least,  declined  the  offered  honour;  so  also  did 
Augustus  ;X  ^^^  notwithstanding  their  modesty,  temples  and 
altars  were  erected  to  them,  and  to  all  the  Caesars ;  and  their 
statues  were  carried  in  the  sacred  processions  with  those  of 
the  gods,  even  during  their  lifetime.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
were  perhaps  right  iu  taking  care  they  should  be  adored 
while  they  were  alive,  since  they  were  sure  of  being  execrated 
after  they  were  dead.  But,  even  in  republican  times,  Pro- 
consuls, and  PrsBtors,  while  in  their  several  provinces,  had 
the  right  to  receive  divine  honours,  and  to  have  temples 
erected  to  them.§  Divine  worship  was  paid  to  Sejanus,  the 
infamous  favourite  of  Tiberius,  who  himself  officiated  at  the 
rites  in  his  own  temples — at  once  Grod  and  Priest. || 

The  sight  of  the  stupendous  columns  of  Trajan  and 
Marcus  AureHus,  which  «done  stand  triumphant  over  time, 
while  the  proud  trophies  of  a  long  list  of  tyrants  are  laid  low 

*  Suetonius,  C.  Calig.  f  Suetonius,  C.  Calig.  22. 

t  Suet.  Aug.  52. 

§  Vide  Hist  de  I'Art.   Liv.  vi.  cap.  5,  §  2. 

D  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Z7,  ^$8. 
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in  the  dust^  make  tu  inyoluntarily  admire  the  poetical  jxistice 
displayed  in  the  perfect  preservation  of  those  sublime  monu- 
ments of  the  b^t  and  greatest  emperors  Eome  ever  pro- 
duced; the  sole,  who  deserved  the  victor's  laurel,  and  the 
civic  crown ; — ^who  united  the  praise  of  pre-eminent  virtue  to 
that  of  military  glory; — and  who,  on  a  throne  too  often 
Bullied  vrith  every  vice  and  every  crime  that  can  disgrace 
human  nature,  were  at  once  the  conquerors  of  distant 
,  nations,  and  the  &thers  of  their  people. 

LETTEE  XXI. 

POETTM  BOABItTM — JaJSTUS  QTTAJ}ErFBOimS — ^LlTTLB  AbCH 

OF  Sept.  Setebtjs — ^Thb  Cloaca  Mattma  aitd  FoFNTArsr 
or  Jtjtttbka. 

Is  a  deserted  and  lonely  situation,  and  on  a  damp  and 
grass-grown  spot  which  was  once  the  Forttm  Boarium,  or 
cattle  market  of  Eome,  stands  the  magnificent  ruin  of  Janus 
Quadrijrontis,  It  received  its  name  from  having  four  similar 
fronts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  arch  of  entrance ;  it  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  inaccurately  stjrled  an  arch,  for  it 
consists  of  four  arches,  and,  in  techmcal  language,  perhaps, 
it  would  be  more  properly  termed  a  Oompitum.* 

It  is  the  only  one  now  remaining  of  the  maOT  Jani  of 
Ancient  Eome,  which  were  common  in  every  Forum,  or 
market-place,  to  shelter  the  people  from  the  sun  and  rain ; 
and  were,  in  short,  exactly  what  exchanges,  or  market- 
houses,  are  in  the  busy  parts  of  our  towns. 

But  widely  does  this  differ  in  magnificence.  It  is  built  of 
immense  blocks  of  Grrecian  marble,  now  so  darkened  and 
discoloured  by  time,  that  they  look  Kke  aged  and  lichen- 
covered  stone;  but  their  gray  and  sober  hues  accord  fer 
better  with  its  present  ruinous  and  desolate  appearance, 
than  would  all  the  bright  polish  of  recent  finish.  I  know 
few  ruins  more  picturesque  and  venerable  than  this.  Its 
niches  are  empty;  its  statue,  its  pillars,  its  sculptured 
monument,  are  au  destroyed ;  and  vmd  weeds,  thick  matted 

*  So  say  Forsyth  and  many  other  authorities.  A  Compittimf  how- 
ever, was  generally  erected  where  four  roads  met, — ^which  indeed  may 
have  been  the  case  here. 
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bushes,  and  aged  ivy,  wave  luzuriantlj  from  its  top,  and 
cling  to  its  gray  walls. 

During  the  long  and  bloody  struggles  of  the  domestic 
wars  waged  by  the  Eoman  barons  in  the  dark  ages,  it  was 
turned  into  a  fortress  by  the  Erangipani  femily,  who  erected 
the  brick  walls  that  we  now  see  in  ruins  on  its  summit. 
That  this  arch  is  a  work  of  Imperial  Eome,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  the  date  of  its  erection  is  purely  conjectural.  By 
many,  it  has  been  attributed  to  Domitian,  and  it  is  certain 
he  built  a  great  number  of  magni&cent  Jcmi  in  various  parts 
of  the  city.  Others,  judging  from  its  style  of  architecture, 
pronounce  it  a  work  of  later  times. 

The  Forum  Boarium,  in  which  it  stands,  almost  adjoined 
the  Boman  Porum  on  the  side  nearest  the  Tiber,  to  the 
banks  of  which,  however,  it  did  not  extend.  It  occupied  a 
part  of  what  was  the  Velabrum,  or  marsh,  and  which  indeed, 
though  drained  ever  since  the  days  of  Tarquin,  still  bears 
that  name.  The  old  church  which  stands  here  is  called  S. 
Georgio  in  Velabro.  By  its  side  there  is  a  little  insignificant 
arch  of  marble,  erected,  as  its  inscription  tesi^es,  by 
the  tradespeople  and  bench-keepers  of  this  Forum,  to  the 
Emperor  Severus.  It  serves  at  once  as  a  monument  of  their 
adulation  and  bad  taste.  The  design  is  mean,  and  the 
sculpture  barbarous.  On  one  side  is  represented  Sept. 
Severus  as  high  priest;  in  the  act  of  sacrificing,  with  his  wife 
Julia  by  his  side.  On  the  other  is  Caracalla,  as  a  boy ;  but 
not  a  trBce  remains  of  the  figure  of  G^ta ;  a  blank  appears 
where  it  has  been;  for  his  name,  his  image,  every  thing 
relative  to  him,  were  effaced  both  from  this  arch,  from  the 
lai^er  one  in  the  Forum,  and  from  every  public  monument, 
by  command  of  his  brother  and  his  murclerer.* 

Bid  he  expect  thus  to  erase  the  remembrance  of  his 
guilty  fratricide  ? 

I  was  assured  that,  on  the  side  of  the  arch,  there  is  the 
figure  of  a  man  ploughing  with  a  bull  and  cow,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  teadition  that  it  was  from  this  point 
Homulusf  set  out  to  trace  the  fiirrow  round  the  Palatine 

*  It  is  related  that  this  was  done  under  the  pretence  of  sparing  his 
tender  feelings,  and  that  this  detestable  hypocrite  used  to  affect  to  weep 
at  the  sight  of  any  memento  of  his  beloved  brother. 

t  Tacitusy  Ann.  lib.  xii.  c.  23. 
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Hill,  which  then  described  the  boundarieB  of  his  infant 
city;*  but  the  sculpture  is  so  defaced  I  could  not  make 
it  out. 

Below  the  figures  of  the  Imperial  familj,  are  sculptured 
the  different  instruments  used  in  sacrifice.t  We  were  a 
good  deal  amused  to  see  them  nearly  the  same  as  those  in 
present  use  in  the  Boman  Catholic  chiux;h.  The  yalerus,  or 
cap  worn  by  the  Flamen,  differs  little  fix)m  the  mitre  of  the 
bishop;  the  simptdum  and  the  asperpllum  for  the  lustral 
water,  resemble  the  basin  and  brush  for  the  holy  water ;  the 
acerra,  or  incense-box,  is  now  the  censer;  and  the  con- 
secrated cake  of  Pagan  sacrifice  is  supplied  by  the  con- 
secrated wafer  of  high  mass. 

Solomon  wisely  said,  "  there  was  nothing  new  under  the 
sun ;''  and  what  is  a  prcefericulnm  but  a  classical  term  for  a 
jug ;  or  a  patera,  but  a  more  refined  term  for  a  saucer ;  and 
m  what,  after  all,  does  holy  water  differ  firom  lustral  water, 
or  saints  from  deified  men :  or  the  worship  of  images  now, 
from  that  of  statues  formerly ;  or  the  sanctuary  of  churches 
from  the  sanctuaries  of  temples ;  or  modem  excommunica- 
tion from  the  ancient  interdiction  from  fire  and  water ;  or 
the  Boman  Catholic  irom  the  Pagan  rites  ? 

But  however  close  the  similitude  may  be  between  their 
forms,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  their  spirit  is  still  widely 
different,  and  that  eyen  the  gross  corruptions  of  men  have 
not  had  power  to  vitiate  the  divine  influence  of  that  religion 
which  was  derived  from  Heaven,  when,  in  the  midst  of  my 
flippant  observations  upon  the  Boman  CathoHc  worship,  a 
tremendous  proof  of  the  horrors  of  Paganism,  of  which  this 
yerj  spot  was  the  scene,  recurred  to  my  remembrance. 

It  was  in  this  Forum  Boarium  that  the  Bomans  twice 
offered  up  Uving  sacrifices !  Two  Q-reeks  and  two  Gmds,  a 
man  and  a  woman  of  each  nation,  were  twice  buried  alive 
here;  first,  during  a  war  with  the  Gauls,  and  then  during 
the  second  Punic  war;  in  compliance  with  the  Sibylline  books 
— or  rather  in  order  to  elude  one  of  the  predictions  they  con- 
tained, which  was,  '*  that  Gfauls  and  Grreeks  should  possess 

*  It  was  from  the  circular  furrow  ploughed  round  the  site  of  a  nev 
city,  that  a  town  was  called  orha  and  then  urhs. 

t  These  may  also  be  seen  on  the  frieze  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
To 
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the  city;"  and  in  this  way,  by  burying  alive  some  of  each 
nation,  they  pretended  they  were  put  in  possession  of  it! 
As  if  the  gods  could  be  thus  juggled  out  of  their  irreversible 
decrees ! 

Thus,  eight  human  victims,  innocent  of  crime,  suffered  the 
most  cruel  of  deaths,  to  satisfy  the  guilty  and  barbarous 
superstition  of  the  enlightened  Eomans.  This  horrible  fact 
would  be  wholly  incredible,  if  it  were  not  supported  by  the 
authority  of  their  own  historians*. 

There  are  no  other  remains  of  antiquity  contained  within 
the  limits  of  this  Forum,  but  there  is  one  close  to  it,  to 
which  I  shall  now  conduct  you — ^the  Cloaca  Maxima^  un- 
questionably the  most  ancient  of  all  the  ruins  of  Eome,  and 
the  only  vestige  of  the  work  of  her  kings. 

This  work  was  begun  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  "  drained 
the  low  grounds  of  the  city  about  the  Forum,  and  the  valleys 
lying  between  the  hills  (the  Palatine  and  CapitoHne)  by 
Cloacae,  which  were  carried  into  the  Tiber.'*t 

But  the  drain  was  imperfect,  and  the  Cloaca  Maxirna  we 
now  see  was  built  by  Tarquinius  Superbus.||  It  served  not 
only  as  a  common  sewer  to  cleanse  the  city,  but  as  a  drain 
to  the  Veldbrtim  through  which  it  passed.  It  crossed  the 
Eoman  Forum  beneath  the  level  of  the  pavement ;  and,  in 
ancient  times,  it  is  said  the  tunnel  was  so  large  that  a 
waggon  loaded  with  hay  could  pass  through  it.  Now,  all 
that  we  see  of  it  is  the  upper  part  of  a  gray  massy  arch  of 
pej)erin  stone,  as  solid  as  the  day  it  was  bmlt,  through 
which  the  water  almost  imperceptibly  flows.  Though  choked 
up  nearly  to  its  top  by  the  artificial  elevation  of  the  surface 
of  modem  Eome,  it  is  curious  to  see  it  stiU  serving  as  the 
common  sewer  of  the  city,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three 
thousand  years.  J 

,      *  It  is  recorded  by  Livy;  and  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Marcellus. 

+  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  38. 

t  Ibid.  lib.  i.  cap.  56. 

jj  Some  architects,  in  order  to  support  their  improbable  theory,  that 
the  construction  of  the  arch  was  not  known  even  in  Greece  (where  the 
art  had  reached  a  perfection  it  will  never  more  attain)  till  about  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era,  have  attempted  to  controvert  the 
antiquity  of  this  stupendous  work,  and  attribute  it  to  a  much  later 
period.  But  if  it  had  really  been  rebuilt  (as  a  late  learned  antiquary 
chose  to  imagine)  by  Augustus,  would  it  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
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"WHen  tlie  Tiber,  into  which  it  flows,  is  flooded,  the  water 
in  the  Cloaca  is  driyen  back  so  as  to  rise  above  the  key-stone 
of  the  arch,  and  hide  it  from  view.  When  the  Tiber  is  low, 
not  only  this  arch,  but  also  the  arch  through  which  it  dis- 
charges its  sordid  flood  into  the  river,  may  be  seen  from  the 
Ponte  Botto :  or,  still  more  distinctly,  from  the  river  itself. 

Almost  close  to  the  Cloaca  Mazuna,  we  were  shown  the 

Saetoniusl  or  would  Livy,  that  minute  and  aecunte  historian,  who 
extols  its  grandeur  and  antiquity,  and  carefully  chronicles  the  erection 
of  every  temple  and  basilica,  have  failed  to  record  such  a  work  as  this, 
which  must  have  been  executed  before  his  own  eyes,  and  by  the  very 
prince  in  whose  court  he  was  living  1  Bat,  on  the  contrary,  he  expressly 
says,  that  "  Tarquin  made  the  great  subterranean  Cloaca  to  carry  off 
the  filth  of  the  city,  a  work  so  vast,  that  even  the  magnificence  of  the 
present  age  has  not  been  able  to  equal  it  9  (Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  56.)  Pliny 
also,  who  records  its  repair  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  expressly  says,  that 
after  800  years  this  opus  omnium  maximum  continued  as  strong  as 
when  first  built  by  Tarquin.  (Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  15.)  It  may  indeed 
seem  incredible,  that  the  Romans  in  that  rude  age  should  hare  been 
capable  of  executing  such  a  noble  piece  of  architecture ;  but  Livy  tells 
US,  "  that  Tarquin  sent  for  artists  fit>m  all  parts  of  Etruria,"  for  this  and 
his  other  public  works.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  evidence  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  being  the  work  of  the  Tarquins;  and  its  denial  only 
afibrds  one  of  the  many  proofs,  that  antiquarians  will  pervert  or  over- 
look facts,  when  they  interfere  with  their  favourite  theories.  The  Cloaca, 
therefore,  is  doubly  interesting,  not  only  from  its  extraordinary  grandeur 
and  antiquity,  but  from  being  perhaps  the  sole  (and  certainly  the  finest) 
remains  of  Etruscan  architecture  that  have  come  down  to  our  time. 
With  respect  to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  arch,  since  it  was 
practised  at  this  early  period  by  the  Etruscans,  we  cannot  suppose  it 
unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  earliest  specimens  extant  of  the  arch, 
indeed,  are  formed  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  the  inclination  of  two 
.  long  blocks  of  stone  erected  on  the  lintels,  and  inclined  till  they  meet 
'  each  other  in  an  angle,  something  like  our  small  Gothic  pointed  arch. 
This  occurs  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  great  pyramid  in  Egypt,  and 
in  gateways  among  the  ruins  of  MycensB  in  Greece,  and  also  in  the  mas^ 
Cyclopean  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Tyrinthus,  (which  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  ship,)  situated  on  the  road  between  Nauplia  and  MycensB,  in  which 
a  vaulted  passage  of  considerable  length  isarched  in  thismanner  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  But  the  wide  circular  arches  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
are  regularly  built  with  the  vault,  key-stone,  &c.,  and  as  entire  as  if 
finished  yesterday.  So  also  is  the  arch  of  the  Bmissarium  of  the  Alban 
lake,  built  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  consequently 
three  hundred  before  the  period  of  the  invention  of  the  arch,  according 
to  these  theorists.  The  arch  of  Fabius  at  Borne,  too,  and  several  more, 
must  have  preceded  it  considerably. 
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&r-fained  Ponntain  of  Jutuma, — ^tliat;  nympli  on  whom 
Jupiter  thus  conferred  immortality.  K  tms  really  be  that 
transformed  &ir  one,  she  has  met  with  that  neglect  which 
is  too  often  the  lot  of  aged  ladies ;  for  the  waters,  which 
in  her  more  yonthfdl  years  were  held  sacred,  and  used  only 
for  the  holy  sacrifices  of  Yesta,  now  flow  forgotten;  and 
-while  a  thousand  fountains  in  Some  throw  up  streams 
unknown  to  fame,  none  has  been  erected  for  the  classic 
source  of  Jutuma .♦  I  tasted  of  the  "  crystal  wave,**  and 
fancied  it  particularly  fine. 

LETTER  XXII.— The  Pj^theoit. 

!BoME  presents  no  greater  attraction  to  the  stranger  than 
the  Faatheon,  now  tne  Eotonda,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  temples  of  antiquity ;  the  boast  of  the  Eomans 
themselves  ia  the  proudest  era  of  their  arts,  and  perhaps  the 
only  pagan  temple  in  the  world,  which,  after  eighteen  cen- 
turies have  passed  away,  stUl  preserves  its  primeval  form 
and  its  ancient  grandeur. 

The  beautiful  solitude  which  surrounds  the  Colosseum, 
adds  a  secret  charm  to  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  surveying  it. 
Not  so  the  Pantheon.  Its  situation,  on  ikke  contrary,  tends 
as  much  as  possible  to  dissolve  the  spell  that  hangs  over  it. 
It  is  sunk  m  the  dirtiest  part  of  modem  Eome ;  and  the 
unfortunate  spectator,  who  comes  with  a  mind  filled  with 
enthusiasm  to  gaze  upon  this  monument  of  the  taste  and 
magnificence  of  antiquity,  finds  himself  surrounded  by  all 
that  is  most  revolting  to  the  senses,  distracted  by  incessant 
uproar,  pestered  with  a  crowd  of  clamorous  beggars,  and 
stuck  fast  in  the  congregated  filth  of  every  description  that 
covers  the  slippery  pavement;  so  that  the  time  he  forces 
himself  to  spend  in  admiring  its  noble  portico,  generally 

*  We  may  still— as  when  the  njmph  is  last  recorded  to  have  spoken 
from  the  blae  waters  of  her  Alban  lake— fifincy  we  hear  her  thus  com- 
plain of  Old  Japiter : — 

"  Haec  pro  virginitate  reponit  I 

Quo  yitam  dedit  astemam  1  cur  mortis  ademta  est 
Conditio  1 

0  quBB  satis  alta  dehiscat 

Terra  mihi,  lianesque  deam  demittat  ad  imos  !** 

iBn.  Ub.  zii.  878. 
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proves  a  penance  from  wbicli  he  is  glad  to  be  liberated, 
instead  of  an  enjoyment  he  wishes  to  protract. 

"We  escaped  none  of  these  nuisances  except  the  mud,  by 
sitting  in  an  open  carriage  to  survey  it ;  the  smells  and  the 
beggars  were  equally  annojing.  xou  may  perhaps  form 
some  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Bome,  by 
imagining  what  "Westminster  Abbey  would  be  in  Covent- 
Garden  market: — ^but  I  wrong  Covent- Garden  by  such  a 
parallel.  Nothing  resembling  such  a  hole  as  this  could  exist 
in  England ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  an  English  imagination 
can  conceive  a  combination  of  such  disgusting  dirt,  such 
filthy  odours  and  foul  puddles,  as  that  which  Ms  the  vege- 
table market  in  the  Piazza  deUa  Eotonda  at  Home.  Still, 
while  I  gazed  upon  the  beauty  of  the  Pantheon  itself,  I  could 
not  but  remember  that  this  noble  monument  of  taste  and 
magnificence  was  already  built  in  those  times  when  our 
savage  ancestors  still  roamed  through  their  native  forests, 
scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  beasts  they  chased; 
their  very  name  unknown  to  all  the  world  besides,  excepting 
to  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  considered  in  much  the 
same  light  as  the  South-Sea  islanders  are  by  us. 

The  beauty  of  the  Pantheon  is  as  honourable  to  the 
ancient  Eomans,  as  its  filth  is  disgraceful  to  the  modems. 
But  its  present  state  of  dirt  and  degradation  is  nothing  to 
that  from  which  it  has  emerged.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
was  built  round  with  beggarly  hovels,  when  the  very  columns 
themselves,  the  admiration  of  every  age,  were  walled  up: 
and  the  portico,  thus  enclosed,  was  fiUed  with  stalls,  booths, 
and  hucksters'  shops.  Pope  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  turned  these  "  money- 
changers and  dove-sellers"  out  of  the  temple,  and  freed  the 
imprisoned  columns. 

tn  far  more  guilty  profanation,  and  even  after  its  conse- 
cration as  a  churcn,  it  was  converted  into  a  temporary- 
fortress  during  the  furious  struggle  between  popes  and  anti- 
popes,  in  the  eleventh  century;  and  thus  the  very  temple 
sacred  to  the  worship  of  Him  who  brought  "  peace  on  earth," 
and  shed  his  blood  for  man,  was  converted  into  the  engine 
of  war  and  carnage  by  his  pretended  representatives.  The 
donation  of  the  Pantheon  for  a  Christian  church,  by  the 
Emperor  Phocas,  and  its  consecration  as  such  by  Bonife«ethe 
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Tourtli,*  seem  to  bave  afforded  it  no  defence  against  the 
subsequent  spoliations  both  of  Emperors  and  Popes.  The 
plates  of  gilded  bronze  that  covered  the  roof,  the  bronze 
Dassi  relievi  of  the  pediment,  and  the  silver  that  adorned 
the  interior  of  the  dome,  were  carried  off  by  Constans  II. 
(a.d.  655),  who  desttued  them  for  his  imperial  palace  at 
Constantinople ;  but  being  murdered  at  Syracuse  when  on 
his  return  with  them,  they  were  conveyed  by  their  next 
proprietors  to  Alexandria ;  and  thus  the  spoils  of  the  Pan- 
theon, won  from  the  plunder  of  Egypt  arter  the  battle  of 
Actium,  by  a  kiud  of  poetical  justice,  reverted  to  their  original 
source,  urban  the  Eighth  carried  off  aU.  that  was  left  to 
purloia — ^the  bronze  beams  of  the  portico,  which  amounted 
m  weight  to  more  than  forty-five  millions  of  pounds.  He 
records  his  plunder  with  great  complacency  in  an  inscription 
on  the  walls  of  the  Portico,  as  if  it  were  a  meritorious  deed ; 
seeming  to  pride  himself  on  having  melted  it  down  into  the 
frightful  tabernacle  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  useless  cannon  of 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.f  Urban,  who  was  one  of  the 
Barberini  family,  also  gave  a  share  of  it  to  his  nephew  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  Barberini  Palace ;  and  this  gave 
rise  to  the  pasquinade, 

"  Quod  non  fecerunt  Barbari  Romae,  fecerunt  Barberini." 

But  he  did  more  mischief  bv  adding  than  bv  taking  away, 
for  he  bestowed  upon  it  the  deformity  of  two  hideous 
belfries,  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  his  bad  taste. 

The  only  meritorious  action  he  performed  was,  replacing 
one  of  the  three  vanished  columns  of  the  portico,  which  is 
marked  on  the  capital  with  his  bee.  The  other  two  were 
restored  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  and  are  graced  with  the 
star  of  the  house  of  Chigi.  These  three  columns  are  ancient, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  Baths 
of  Nero,  over  which  were  bmlt  the  neighbouring  Palazzo 
Giustiniani,  and  the  Church  of  S.  Luigi  de  Francesi.  Scarcely 
any  difference  or  inferiority  can  be  discerned  between  the 
supplied  and  the  proper  columns  of  the  portico.    They  are 

*  A.D.  609— Vide  Platina'a  Life  of  that  PontifiF. 

+  Besides  this  modem  inscription  in  commemoration  of  its  spoliation, 
there  are  two  ancient  inscriptions,  one  of  which  records  its  erection  by 
Agrippa,  the  other  its  restoration  by  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla. 
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all  of  the  Corinthiiin  order,  about  forfc]r-two  feet  English  in 
height,  and  are  formed  of  the  red  fipranite  of  Elba,  with  white 
marble  capitals,  encircled  with  the  graceful  foliage  of  the 
acanthus.  Thej  are  sixteen  in  numl^r;  eight  in  front,  and 
eight  behind,  arranged  in  this  form — 


The  two  niches  beside  the  doorway  contained  the  statues 
of  M.  Agrippa  ♦  and  Augustus. 

That  tne  body  of  the  Eotonda  itself  is  of  earlier  erection 
than  the  portico, — ^that  it  was  built  for  a  Thermal  Hall, 
Caldarium,  Tepidarium,  Vestibule,  or  something  belonging 
to  the  Public  Baths  of  Agrippa, — ^and  that  the  portico  was 
afterwards  added  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  temple — 
antiquaries  seem  at  last  to  have  generally  agreed.  We 
observed,  that  the  brick  cornice  of  the  Eotonda  is  continued 
quite  round  the  body  of  the  building;  and  it  would  un- 
aoubtedly  have  been  broken  off  where  the  Portico  com- 
menced, if  that  had  formed  a  part  of  the  original  plan. 

Beautiful  as  the  Pantheon  is,  it  is  not  what  it  was. 
During  eighteen  centuries  it  has  suffered  from  the  dilapida- 
tions of  tune,  and  the  cupidity  of  barbarians.    The  seven 

*  The  only  statue  extant  of  M.  Agrippa^  which  is  now  at  the  Palazzo 
Grimani  at  Venice,  is  believed  to  have  been  this  identical  statae. 
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steps  which  elevated  it  above  the  level  of  ancient  Some, 
are  buried  beneath  the  modem  pavement.  Its  Eotonda  is 
blackened  and  decayed ;  its  leaden  dome,  overlooked  by  the 
modem  cupolas  of  every  neighbouring  church,  boasts  no 
imposing  loftiness  of  elevation;  the  plates  of  "glittering 
bronze"  that  once  covered  it  have  been  torn  away;  the 
marble  statues,  the  bassi  relievi,  the  brazen  columns,  have 
disappeared ;  its  ornaments  have  vanished ;  its  granite 
columns  have  lost  their  lustre,  and  its  marble  capitals  their 
purity;  all  looks  dark  and  neglected,  and  its  splendour  is 
gone  for  ever.  Time  has  robbed  it  of  the  gloss  and  polish 
that  can  cheat  the  eye  and  trick  the  senses,  or  varnish  over 
faults  of  taste  with  richness  of  decoration.  Yet,  imder  every 
disadvantage,  it  is  still  beautiful — ^pre-eminently  beautiful. 
No  eye  can  rest  on  the  noble  simplicity  of  that  matchless 
portico  without  admiration,  and  without  feeling  what  is  so 
rarely  felt,  that  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  desire,  nothing 
committed  to  rectify.  In  viewing  it,  the  eye  does  not  feel 
that  restless  vnsh  to  remove  one  thing,  to  add  another,  to 
alter,  to  improve,  that  so  often  haimts  it  in  looking  even  at 
fine  buildings.  It  rests  upon  it  vrith  the  fulness  ol  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  the  pure  and  perfect  architecture,  the  greatness 
of  design,  the  harmony,  the  simplicity,  and  the  imposing 
majesty  of  the  whole,  that  command  our  never-satiated 
admiration,  our  approbation,  and  our  praise.  Its  beauty 
is  of  that  sort,  which,  while  the  fabric  stands,  time  has  no 
power  to  destroy. 

Can  we  say  the  same  of  St.  Peter's? 

But  we  linger  too  long  at  the  threshold;  let  us  pass  through 
its  open  gates  of  ancient  bronze,  and  enter  the  temple.  How 
beautiftil  the  proportions,  how  perfect  the  symmetry,  how 
noble  the  design!  The  eye  takes  in  at  once  the  whole 
majesty  of  its  magic  circle,  glances  over  the  lofty  columns  of 
ancient  marble  that  divide  its  parts,  and,  rising  from  the  varie- 
gated pavement  on  which  we  tread,  rests  on  that  swelling 
dome  whose  top  is  open  to  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  through 
which  the  Hght  seems  to  descend  uninterrupted  in  its  purest 
ray  from  heaven,* 

"Who  does  not  experience  an  elevation  of  soul  in  this 

*  The  Pantheon  is  132  feet  in  height;  the  same  in  diameter;  and 
896  feet  in  circumference. 
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ancient  temple  of  tbe  gods  P  Wlio  does  not  feel,  tbat  man  who 
formed  it,  is  allied  to  the  divinilr^  whom  he  here  adores,  and 
whose  presence  still  seems  to  fill  it  ?     Be  it 

"  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord," 
it  is  still  the  same ;  the  one,  great,  and  only  God,  that  inha- 
biteth  eternity. 

How  the  long-protracted  dispute  about  the  god  or  gods 
to  whom  it  was  d!edicated  erer  arose  among  the  antiquaries, 
or  why  it  is  continued,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  since 
PHny,  who  must  know  more  about  it  than  they  do,  expressly 
says  it  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger.  •  If,  there- 
fore, it  was  ever  destined  by  the  adulation  of  Agrippa  to  the 
sole  glory  of  Augustus,  the  honour  must  have  been  decliaed 
by  his  modesty  or  piety,  t  The  name,  the  form,  tradition, 
or  some  other  cause,  have  given  rise  to  the  popidar  belief  that 
it  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  aU  the  gods  of  antiquity ; 
but  of  this  there  is  no  proof;  and  it  is  inconsistent  i^ith  the 
known  principles  of  pagan  religion,  which  forbade  a  temple 
to  be  dedicated  to  more  than  one  divinity ;  J  and  enjoined, 
that  even  when  vowed  to  two,  as  in  the  case  of  Virtue  and 
Honour,  Yenus  and  Eome,  Isis  and  Serapis,  &c.  a  double 
temple  should  be  raised,  and  one  altar  serve  for  their  united 
worship.  There  was  indeed  one  species  of  temple,  a  JDelu- 
hrvm,  which  might  be  devoted. to  the  worship  of  several 
deities  at  once ;  and  thus,  though  a  temple  could  only 
be  dedicated  to  one  god§  it  might  contain  small  jEdicolce, 
or  chapels,  for  the  worship  of  others ;  as  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitelinus,  although  dedicated  to  himself  alone, 
contained  the  -ZEdicolae  of  Juno  and  Minerva,  and  the  Altar 
of  Terminus; II  just  as  Eoman  Catholic  churches  are  dedi- 

*  Jupiter  Ultor,  the  designation  of  the  god,  was  obviously  given  in 
allusion  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  which,  as  an  ingenious  friend  once 
observed  to  me,  was  the  only  naval  engagement  that  ever  decided  the 
fate  of  an  empire.  It  was.  in  another  point  of  view,  a  memorable  battle, 
if,  as  Tacitus  affirms,  Rome  after  that  victory  never  produced  a  single 
great  genius. 

f  Dio  Cassius,  lib.  liii.  cap.  22. 

X  Vide  Plutarch — Life  of  Marcellus. 

§  We  hear  of  one  temple,  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  being  dedicated 
to  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  Proserpine.— Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  ii.  cap.  49.  How 
this  was  reconciled  to  Pagan  etiquette  is  not  explained. 

II  Vide  Livy,  lib.  iii.  cap.  15,  and  lib.  vi.  cap.  4,  Dionys.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  61. 
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cated  to  the  Yirgin,  or  some  particular  saint,  but  have  small 
side  chapels  appropriated  to  others.  Indeed,  the  recesses  and 
niches  around  the  Pantheon,  which  are  now  sanctified  in  this 
way  are  similar  in  form,  though  inferior  in  magnitude,  to  the 
great  one  fronting  the  door,  where  the  image  of  Jupiter 
must  have  stood,  and  the  High  Altar  now  appears,  and 
seem  to  iadicate  that  they  were  formerly  the  ^dicolaB  of 
pagan  gods. 

If  the  antiquaries  had  been  left  to  themselves  to  find  out 
to  what  deity  this  temple  belonged,  I  make  no  doubt  they 
would  have  assigned  it  to  Vesta,  from  its  circular  form  and 
aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  both  of  which  were  pro- 
per to  the  temples  of  that  goddess.  Indeed,  it  is  a  favourite 
position  with  some  of  the  leading  antiquaries  of  the  present 
day,  that  such  an  opening  was  peculiar  to  her  temples  ;•  and 
they  get  over  the  difficulty  of  finding  it  here  by  maiatainiag, 
that  it  was  made  when  the  Eotonda  was  intended  for  a  hidl 
of  Agrippa's  Baths,  and  that  when  converted  into  a  temple,  it 
was  closed  up  with  a  colossal  pine  cone  of  bronze,  (sunilar 
to  one  which  is  now  in  the  Belvidere  garden  in  the  Vatican) ; 
and  such  a  pine,  they  pretend,  stood  in  the  Piazza  deUa 
Eotonda  in  the  eleventh  centurv. 

Certainly;  the  name  of  a  neighbouring  church, — S.  Griuseppe 
delta  Figna — seems  to  corroborate  the  idea  that  there  was 
a  pine  hereabouts ;  but  then  we  have  nothing  but  the  lively 
imagination  of  antiquaries  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  used  to  close  up  this  orifice.  Phny,  whose  account  of 
every  part  of  the  Pantheon  is  most  minute,  never  mentions 
it ;  and  the  pavement,  which  is  of  the  date  of  Sep.  Severus's 
reign,  has  a  drain  below  the  aperture  to  carry  off  the  rain 
water,  which,  had  it  been  closed,  would  have  been  unnecessary. 

But  whatever  may  be  the'  general  opinion  on  this  head, 
these  learned  gentlemen  inculcate  one  doctrine,  which  seems 
manifestly  absurd ;  viz.  that  the  people  were  never  allowed 
to  enter  the  door  of  a  temple  and  that  priests  alone  pos«* 
sessed  that  privilege. 

Have  they  then  forgotten  that  the  Curia  and  the  Eostra 
were  consecrated  as  temples — ^that  it  was  not  lawful  for  the 

*  And  yet  thej  might  have  found,  in  Livy's  description  of  the  Temple 
of  Jnpiter  Capitolinos,  (lib.  i.  cap.  51)  tlxat  the  God  TerminuB  could  noi 
be  worshipped  without  an  aperture  in  the  root 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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Senate  to  convene,  except  in  places  consecrated  as  templeEh— » 
and  that  tliej  frequency  held  their  meetings  in  the  most 
saCTed  temples  of  the  gods  ?  And  granting  the  improbable 
supposition  that  all  the  nine  hundred  senators*  were  priests 
— ^were  all  the  conspirators  leagued  with  OatUine,  whom 
they  tried  in  the  Temple  of  Concord — all  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, whom  they  received  in  the  Temple  of  BeUona — 
all  the  Eoman  virgins,  who  learnt  their  hymns  in  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Statorf — ^all  the  rejoicing  crowds,  who  filled  the 
temples  to  give  thanks  for  the  Victory  of  Scipio  AMcanus 
over  Hannibal :( — and  all  the  weeping  supphants,  who  burst 
open  the  doors  of  the  temples  at  Dd£iight  to  offer  supplica- 
tions and  thanks  for  the  imaginary  s^ety  of  the  idolized 
Germanicusll — ^were  all  these  priests  also?  And  was  this 
magnificent  building,  with  its  lofty  columns,  its  beautiful 
statues,  its  inlaid  walls,  and  its  pavement  of  the  rarest 
marbles,  never  beheld  but  by  the  eyes  of  the  priests  ? 

I  would  not  believe  it — ^no — ^not  if  all  the  antiquaries  in 
Borne  were  to  swear  it  to  me.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
willing  to  credit  anything  in  reason,  and  bv  no  means  wish 
to  get  iuto  a  quarrel  with  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  CeUa 
of  every  temple,  excepting  those  of  Yesta,  was  generally 
dark,  and  lighted  by  lamps  only ;  and  it  is  very  singular  that 
this,  which  was  dedacated  to  Jupiter,  should  have  an  aperture 
at  the  top  of  all,^  and  that  having  such  an  aperfcure,  the 
bronze  gate  above  the  door  should  be  perforated,  since  it 
could  neither  be  necessary  for  light  or  ventilation. 

But  these  inconsistencies  I  leave  to  be  cleared  up  by 

*  Thej  were  reduced  by  Augastns  from  nme  to  six  hundred. 

t  Livy,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  36. 

t  Livy,  lib.  xxx.  cap.  40.  At  chap.  17  of  the  same  book  Livy  men- 
tions, that  the  Praetor  decreed  that  the  temples  should  be  opened,  and 
the  people  be  at  liberty  to  enter  them  and  return  thanks  to  the  Qods. 

il  When  the  cry  of  "  ScUva  Roma,  Salva  PaJfHa,  ScUvus  est  German- 
ieusf  rung  even  in  the  afilrighted  ears  of  the  moody  tyrant.  Vide 
Tacitus — Annals  of  Tiberius's  reign.  I  cannot  remember  the  chapter 
and  verse;  but  the  breaking  open  of  the  Temple  doors  is  mentioned  by 
the  historian  in  speaking  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  at  the  false 
tidings  of  his  recoveiy,  before  he  describes  their  unparalleled  affliction 
at  his  death. 

IT  If  1  am  not  much  mistaken,  hovever,  Yitmvius  somewhere  says 
that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  had  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 
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abler  heads  than  mine.  In  the  meantime  I  am  growing  (for 
jme)  very  learned,  and  consequently  very  dull ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  will  only  observe  that  the  original  gates  of  the  Pan- 
theon are  said  to  have  been  carried  off  by  G^enseric  during 
the  sack  of  Eome  by  the  Vandals ;  but  the  present  gates 
are  also  ancient,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
some  other  Eoman  building. 

Over  the  whole  of  this  once  magnificent  interior  the 
marks  of  age  and  neglect,  and  slow  consuming  time,  are  now 
but  too  apparent.  Its  brilliance,  if  not  its  beauty,  has 
vanished.  The  sculptured  sUver  that  embossed  its  roof,  the 
statues  that  Med  its  niches,*  and  the  famed  Caxyatides  of 
Syracusan  bronze  that  sustained  its  attic  f  are  all  gone ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  less  the  remembrance  of  what  it  once  was 
than  the  si^ht  of  what  it  now  is,  that  touches  our  feelings 
while  we  hnger  within  its  walls.  Its  four  grand  recesses, 
each    supported    by  two    magnificent   colimms,   and   two 

Eilasters  of  giaUo  antico,  are  truly  beautiful ;  but  the  eight 
ttle  cavities,  or  altar-places  between  them,  with  ugly  p^- 
ments  and  paltry  little  porphyry  pillars  are  wretchecQy  mean, 
and  in  a  taste  very  unlike  the  grandeur  of  the  rest  of  the 
edifice.  Their  date  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severos,  who  not  only  repaired  but  altered  this  noble  build- 
ing. The  present  pavement  is  also  supposed  to  be  his; 
indeed,  the  quantity  of  porphyry  it  contains  is  one  proof  of 
it,  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  was  a  substance,  the  use  of 
which  was  very  rare  in  the  best  ages,  but  which  gradually 
increased  as  taste  declined. 

Eighteen  centuries  have  left  their  traces — and,  more  than 
all,  their  dirt  behind ;  most  grievous,  indeed,  is  it  to  see  the 
filthy  state  in  which  it  is  kept ;  and  if  I  might  be  allowed  to 
come  in  with  an'  heretical  mop,  I  should  have  a  pleasure  in 
scouring  it  at  my  own  expense,  and  almost  with  my  own 
hands ;  and  restoring  to  its  marble  columns,  and  walls,  and 
pavement  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  ancient  fresh- 
ness and  brilliancy.    It  is  inconceivable  what  a  renovation 

*  Among  the  number  of  statues  in  the  Pantheon,  was  a  Yenus, 
adorned  with  earrings  made  of  a  split  pearl,— the  twin  sister  of  that 
which  Cleopatra  dissolved  and  swallowed  at  the  banquet  with  Mark 
Antony.    Hacrob.  lib.  xi.  cap.  18. 

t  The  work  of  the  Grecian  acnlptot  Diogenes.  Vide  Pliny. 
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might  be  made  hj  soap  and  water.  That  it  has  never  beeii 
washed  since  it  was  a  Christian  place  of  worship  is  a  lament- 
able &ct.  Boman  Catholics  seem  to  think  tfaiat  there  is  a 
great  sanctity  in  dirt.  The  only  attempt  towards  cleanli- 
ness that  has  been  ever  made — ^that  of  whitewashing  the 
roof,  had  better  have  been  spared. 

Behind  the  altars  that  crowd  the  principal  recesses,  are 
placed,  on  shelves,  the  busts  of  the  most  distmguished  poets, 
artists,  and  philosophers  of  modem  Italy ;  a  generous  tribute 
offered  by  the  unaided  munificence  of  Canova  to  the  kindred 
departed  ^irits  of  his  country.  But  the  littleness  of  busts, 
and  the  minuteness  of  their  arrangement  on  shelves,  do  not 
suit  the  grandeur  of  the  character  of  this  place.  We  wish 
to  see  it  once  more  adorned  with  noble  statues — ^and  we 
wish,  oh,  how  vainly!  to  banish  all  the  trumpery  shrines 
that. insult,  with  tlfeir  tawdry  tinsel,  this  glorious  edifice! 
It  may  seem  ungrateful  to  quarrel  with  the  very  instruments 
that  unquestionably  saved  it  from  destruction;  but  to  see 
the  dusty  altars,  frippery  Madonnas,  and  £sded  old  artificial 
flowers  that  lumber  up  the  recesses — ^the  pasteboard  figures 
of  saints  that  fiU  the  attic  niches  above,  or  the  loathsome 
living  objects  that  crawl  about  the  marble  pavements  below 
— ^and  not  to  exclaim  against  popes,  popery,  and  priesthood 
— Hsurpasses  human  patience ! 

I  verily  believe  these  beggars  live  here ;  for  ever  are  we 
persecuted  with  the  same  horrible  objects,  and  assailed  with 
the  same  doleful  whine  of  "Qualche  cosaper  Vamore  di  Dior 

Why  did  not  the  French,  who  had  no  ^;reat  respect  for 
altars,  and  never  encouraged  beggars,  clear  it  out  of  all  these 
nuisances? 

Why  did  they  not  convert  it,  as  its  name  would 
seem  to  indicate,  into  a  temple  sacred  to  the  illustrious 
dead? 

The  taste  of  Canova  would  have  dictated  this  great  im- 
provement, which  has  been  long  and  ardently  desired.  In- 
deed, the  preservation  and  embellishment  of  the  Pantheon 
have  seemed  to  be  dear  to  every  mind  of  genius  m  every 
a^e.  Baphael  bequeathed  a  sum  of  mone^  for  its  repair;  so 
did  Annibal  Caracd,  and  many  other  distinguished  artists ; 
but  it  appears  aU  to  have  gone  to  the  Madonna  and  the 
martyrs;  to  priests  and  masses. 
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MJanj  of  those  whose  names  reflected  lustre  upon  Modem 
Italj  in  her  proudest  days  are  interred  here. 

The  mortal  remains  oi  Baphael,  and  that  last  and  nohlest 
work  of  his  genius — the  Trans%uration — were  placed  to- 
gether in  the  church  for  three  successiye  days  after  his  un- 
timelj  death,  and  admired  and  mourned  by  thousands. 
Here,  too,  he  was  buried;  but  in  vain  I  inquired  for  his 
tomb ;  in  vain  I  sought  it  through  the  Eotonda ;  no  traces 
of  it  met  the  eye,  nor  could  one  of  the  Italians  who  were 
present  show  me  where  it  was  to  be  found ! 

''And  what — no  monument,  inscription,  stone, 
The  yeiy  earth  that  wraps  his  grave  unknown  7* 

I  returned  afterwards  to  the  Pantheon  with  a  friend,  who 
pointed  out  to  me  the  stone  beneath  which  his  remains 
repose ;  no  tomb  has  been  raised  over  it.  His  bust,  among 
the  undistinguished  crowd,  upon  a  shelf  above  the  neigh- 
bouring altar,  is  the  only  tnbute  paid  to  his  memory  in  the 
city  that  was  embellished  by  his  genius  and  honoured  with 
bis  dust.  Beneath  it  is  inscribed  Cardinal  Bembo's  &mous 
distich: 

"  Ille  hie  est  Baphael,  timnit  quo  sospite  vinci 
Berum  magna  parens,  quo  moriente  mori."  * 

It  has  been  very  faithfully  translated  into  Italian,  and  might 
thus  be  rendered  iuto  English : 

Nature,  in  life,  saw  thee  herself  outvie, 

Tet,  Baphael  1  fear'd,  in  death  with  thee  to  die. 


*  The  author  was  not  aware,  until  after  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
was  published,  that  Pope  has  imitated  or  rather  translated  these  verses, 
without  acknowledgment,  in  his  epitaph  on  Sir  (Godfrey  Kneller.  Pope's 
couplet  is  as  follows : 

**  Living,  great  Nature  feared  he  might  outvie 
Her  works;  and,  dying,  fears  herself  to  die." 
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TsMPLSfii— EspxTTBD  Tempub  ot  Vbsia.*— Pxn)ioi*Li  Pa- 

.  xBioiA— BocoA.    DsLUL    Vbbit A  i— Aba    Mayttja 

.  Tbmplb   oe    Fobtuita  Vibius — Ot" '  AjrroiTQats   and 

;  Faxjbtika — Or  Bomttlus   akd   Bemus — Oe   Feacb — 

'  .A^ciEST  Styles  op   Buiii>iiirGH-DoirBi.B  TxhbilB  op 

Yekus  and  Some — ^Tbmplb  op  MnrEsvA  Mbhiga — 

Op  Vekus  akp  Cupid— Op  Venus  Ssycds^.   . 

Fboh  the  Pantheon  I  must  now  carry  you  to  the  Temple 
of  YesbA,  for  such  is  the  name  the  antiquaries  of  yop&  were 
pleased  to  giro  to  a  beautiful  little  temple  near  the  Tiber, 
9nd  such  is  the  name  it  still  bears,  in  despite  of  the  anti- 
quaries of  the  present  day,  who  are  now  wagmff  fierce  battles 
about  the  difibrent  gods  and  goddesses  to  whom  it  might, 
could,  or  ought  to  have  belonged.  The  claims  of  Pho^us 
and  Yenus,  of  Portumnus,  Grpd  of  the  Port,  and  Yolupia, 
whose  image,  treading  Virtue  under  foot,  was  certainly  wor- 
shipped somewhere  at  Boni^^Tety  littlei  to  the  credit  of  the 
Eomans — have  at  various  times  been  brought  forward ;  but 
fit  present  the  congest  seems  to  'lie  betwe^[i  Hercules  and 
Vesta.  The  goddess  has  at  least  possession  in  her  fkyour, 
and  the  defenders  of  her  ancient  rights  c[iaintain  that  hers 
it  must  be,  because  it  was  circular,  and  all  the  temples  of 
Vesta  were  circular;  and  because  it'  had  wiudows,  and  the 
temples  of  Vesta  alone  had  windows ;  and  because  it  had  an 
aperture  at  the  top,  and  no  other  temple  had  «n  aperture  at 
the  top.  (Now,  you  will  please  to  observe,  that  tne  temple 
has  no  top  at  aU.)  The  assailants,  on  the  other  hand,  dispute 
the  antiquity  of  the  windows-^eny  the  aperture  at  the  top 
— bring  Pliny  to  prove  that  the  Temple  of  Hercules  waa 
circular  also,  and  tliat  it  stood  somewhere  hereabouts — and 
wonder  how  any  body  can  doubt  that  this  is  the  temple  of 
Hercules. 

To  the  concision  of  these  Seraclida^  the  party  of  Vesta 
again  bring  weighty  testimony  to  shew  that  the  Temple  of 
Hercules  stood  in  the  Forum  Boarium — ^that  the  limits  of 
that  Forum  did  not  nearly  extend  to  this  spot  \  and  since^ 
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therefore,  it  u  not  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  thejr  oonceive 
that  it  must  indubitably  be  that  of  Yesta. 

What,  amid  such  contradictory  assertions,  are  those  who 
know  nothing  of  the  matter  to  believe  ? 

"  Who  shiUl  decide  when  doeton  disagree. 
And  antiqttctries  doubt — ^like  B6  and  Nihby  r 

Per  my  part,  I  shall  not  "  halt  between  the  two  opinions,** 
being  nimly  convinced  that  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  For,  sa  to  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  which  stood 
"  somewhere  hereabouts,**  so  did  fifty  other  temples  beside; 
and,  aa  to  the  Temple  of  Yesta,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
reason  to  believe  that  it  ever  stood  here  at  all ;  or,  indeed, 
that  there  ever  was  any  Temple  of  Yesta  at  Bome,  except 
the  ancient  one  originally  built  by  Numa,  and  which  unques- 
tionably stood  at  the  base  of  the  Palatine  Hill  in  the  Forum.* 
All  classic  authors  speak  of  the  Temple  of  Yesta,  as  if  there 
were  only  one ;  and  if  another  had  ever  been  built,  we  can- 
not doubt  such  an  event  would  have  been  recorded.  When 
Tacitus  records  that  the  Temple  of  Yesta  was  burnt  down 
and  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  !N'ero ;  or  when  Herodianf  relates 
that  it  was  consumed  under  Commodus,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
there  had  been  more  than  one  temple,  they  would  have  porw 
ticularized  which.  When  the  biographer  of  Heliogabalus 
relates  "the  boy  Emperor's**  sacrilegious  irruption  into  the 
very  FenusX  of  Yesta,  and  robbery  of  the  supposed  Falla^ 
dium,||  he  speaks  of  the  Temple  of  Yesta,  as  if  there  was  one 
only ;  indeed,  where  should  they  find  another  Palladium  to 
preserve  in  it,  or  other  vestals  to  watch  the  sacred  undying 
fire  that  burnt  on  her  altars  P    When  Horace  alludes  to  a 

•  Vide  Plutarch'g  Life  of  Numa  Pompilias.  Cic.  de  Divinit.  lib.  i. 
cap.  45,  &c.  It  would  be  easy,  though  useless,  to  multiply  authorities; 
but  that  the  Temple  of  Vesta  was  neither  where  this  temple  stands, 
nor  where  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore  stands,  is  proved  by  Statiu% 
who  describes  the  Temple  of  Vesta  as  standing  opposite  to  the  Temple 
of  Concord,  in  the  Boman  Forum.   Vide  de  Equo  Domit.  ver.  31  to  86. 

t  Herodian,  lib.  i.  quoted  in  Foro  Romano,  p.  78. 

t  LampridiuB  in  Vita  Heliogab.  cap.  vi. — Et  in  Penum  Vestie  quod 
fiolse  Virgines  solique  Pontifices  adeunt  irrupit  pollutus  ipse,  &c.-— 
Fenus  yocatur  locus  intimus  in  aede  VesteB  segetibus  septus,  qui  certis 
diebus  circa  Vestalia  aperitur;  ii  dies  religiosi  habentur.  Festua  in 
voce  Vestae. 

II  A  great  many  were  made^  as  similar  to  it  as  possible,  that  it  might 
not  be  known. 
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flood  of  the  Tiber  reaching  even  to  the  Tenmle  of  Vesta,*  as 
a  memorable  occurrence,  it  is  also  clear  that  he  could  not 
mean  this  temple  on  the  reij  shore  of  the  riyer,  and  almost 
every  year  overflowed  by  its  waters,  but  the  Temple  of  Vesta 
in  the  Eorum,  to  which,  though  a  remarkable,  it  was  by  no 
means  an  imprecedented  circumstance  that  they  should 
reach ;  for  in  ancient  times  many  more  terrible  inundations 
are  recorded;  and  not  to  multiply  instances,  Livy  relates 
that  the  Tiber  overflowed  not  only  the  Forum,  but  aU  the  low 
grounds  of  the  city,  and  the  whole  plain  of  the  Campus 
Siartius,  twelve  times  in  one  year  ;t  and  Tacitus  records  a 
still  more  destructive  flood,  in  which  Some  was  laid  under 
water,  and  the  people  drowned  in  the  streets.^  In  modem 
ages,  too,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  VII.,  a  flood  happened 
which  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Bome  to  fly  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  the  highest  of  her  hill8.|| 

It  is,  therefore,  I  think,  pretty  clearly  established,  that 
there  never  was  more  than  one  temple  of  Vesta  at  Eome, 
and  that  this  is  not  that  one.  Still,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
since  it  has  got  the  name  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  it  should 
keep  it;  especially  as  we  have  no  means  of  giving  it  a  better, 
and  never  now  can  know  what  it  is. 

Be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  beautiful.  It  is  entirely  built  of 
Parian  marble,  and  its  portico  is  composed  of  a  circular 
colonnade  of  twenty  fluted  Corinthian  columns;  but  the  en- 
tablature has  long  since  disappeared;  and  though  the  French 
removed  the  vile  modem  wall  that  filled  up  the  inter- 
columniation,  the  flat  coarse  tiled  roof  that  still  rests  upon 
the  graceful  capitab,  destroys  much  of  their  fine  efiect. 

Within  the  colonnade,  the  small  circular  ceUa,  built  also 
of  marble,  is  now  converted  into  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  "  La 
Madonna  deU'  Sole,"  (the  Virgin  of  the  Sun,)  a  curious 
coincidence  with  its  reputed  ancient  worship  of  the  Virgin 

*  Yidimns  flaynm  Tiberim,  retortis 
Littore  Etrusco  yiolenter  nndis. 
Ire  dejectum  monumenta  r^^ 
Templaque  Yeatce. 

Hor.  lib.  i.  Ode  2. 
t  A.  u.  564.    Yide  Livy,  lib.  xxxYiii. 
i  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  i  cap.  76. 
II  The  Quirinal.    Yide  Memoirs  of  Benvennto  Cellini. 
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Qt)ddess  of  Pire.*    This  little  temple  is  supposed,  from  its 
style,  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Domitian. 

It  stands  in  that  part  of  ancient  Eome,  which  was  called 
the  ''Fidchmm  littus;'  or  "beautiful  shore"  of  the  Tiber; 
but  which  no  longer  enjoys  or  merits  that  epithet. 

Opposite  to  this  beautiful  building  stands  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  m  Oosmedm,  built  on  the  ruins  of  some  ancient 
temple  certainly,  but  of  what,  the  antiquaries  themselves  do 
not  even  pretend  to  know;  but  they  do  know  that  it  was  not 
tlie  Temple  of  Pudicitia  Patricia,  as  it  is  generally  called, 
because  there  was  no  such  temple;  that  divinity  having  only 
bad  a  Sacellum,  or,  at  most,  an  .Mdicola,     (You  wQl  please 
to  remember  that  an  JEcUcola  was  a  small  covered  place  of 
worship,  bearing  much  the  same  relation  to  a  Pagan  temple 
tbat  a  chapel  does  to  a  Christian  church,  and  a  Sacellum 
differed  from  it  only  in  being  open.)     But  the  remains  of  the 
ruin,  entombed  within  the  mghtM  old  church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Cosmedin,  prove  that  it  was  a  magnificent  perip- 
teral temple,  with  eight  columns  in  front  like  the  Parthenon; 
and  like  that,  too,  it  must  have  had  fifbeen  at  the  sides 
(countiag  the  angular  one  both  ways),  because  the  interco- 
lumniations  of  the  sides  were  always  double  in  number  to 
those  of  the  front.     Pew  of  these  lateral  columns  are  now 
visible,  but  six  of  the  front  columns  may  still  be  traced, 
built  up  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  and  two  more  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  sacristy,  to  which  it  is  well  worth  while  to  ascend, 
to  behold  the  beautiful  Composite  capitals  of  Parian  marble, 
which  are  walled  up  in  this  wretched  nole. 

It  was  a  strange  perversity  of  taste,  that  could  barbarously 
build  up  these  noble  columns  of  the  ancient  peristyle,  and 
erect  immediately  in  front  of  them,  that  mean  little  portico 
which  now  stares  us  in  the  face  with  its  ugliness  and  de- 
formity !  Even  though  emphatically  assured  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Samt  Adrian  I.,  (one  of  those  works  I  suppose  for 
which  he  was  canonized,)  we  were  unanimously  reviling  his 

*  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  Vesta  was  worshipped  both  as  the 
Earth  and  as  Fire — its  fructifying  principle.  For  example :  Ovid,  in 
the  same  poem,  identifies  her  first  with  the  one,  then  with  the  other ; 

Tellus  Ycstaque  nnmen  idem  est. 

Fee  ta  alind  Yestam  qnam  vivam  intellige  flammam. 

Fasti  vi.  ver.  460  and  291, 
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memoiy  for  the  deed,  and  arguing  on  the  proprieiy  of  Wel- 
ling the  whole  hideous  fabric  of  Smta  !Miina  in  Cosmedin  to 
the  ground,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  these  beautiful  remains 
of  antiquity;  when  an  old  priest,  who  was  sitting  in  a  comer, 
and  who  had  profited  bj  our  conversation,  which  was  carried 
on  in  Italian,  on  account  of  two  Italians  who  were  with  us, 
was  so  shocked  bj  its  profaneness,  that  he  actuallj  cast  his 
eyes  up  to  heayen  with  an  exclamation  of  horror,  and  putting 
on  his  cap  in  act  to  go,  as  if  he  expected  the  roof  to  &Sl  down 
upon  his  head,  could  not  be  stopped  by  the  information  that 
yve  were  *^  Lutheram  r*  which,  for  the  sake  of  our  Italian 
Mends,  we  dealt  out  to  him;  but  muttered,  as  he  went  down 
the  stairs,  "  Lutherimi  !  si  !  e  vwmC  tutti,  ytw,  yi«,  y»t* "* 

This  hideous  church,  which  St.  Adrian  built  up,  and  which 
we  wanted  to  puU  down,  has  the  reputation  of  bemg  the  place 
in  which  St.  Augustin  taught  rhetoric  before  he  went  to 
Britain;  from  whence  it  is  called  the  Scttola  di  Bant^ Agostimo^ 
and  you  are  shown  the  very  chair  he  sat  in. 

Ancient  columns  of  various  kinds  and  proportions,  taken 
from  unknown  edifices,  line  the  nave,  which  also  contains  two 
ambones,  or  marble  pulpits,  common  in  all  the  early  churches, 
and  an  ugly  black  image  of  the  Madonna,  with  a  Greek 
inscription;  the  work  of  Gb«ek  artists  of  the  barbarous  ages,t 
and  supposed^to  be  the  most  ancient  Madonna  in  Eome.  It 
is  related  of  this  Madonna,  that  on  a  particular  day,  when 
she  had  been  always  accustomed  to  appear  in  public,  the 
priests  having  neglected  to  open  the  closet  in  which  she  was 
kept,  she  became  so  angry  at  being  left  in  the  dark,  that  she 
burst  open  the  doors  for  herself,  in  the  middle  of  the  mass; — 
a  miracle  which  is  still  commemorated  as  highly  edifying. 

In  the  portico  of  this  church,  is  a  flat,  round  slab  of  white 
marble,  with  holes  in  the  centre  for  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose, 
exactly  resembling  the  common  representations  of  the  face 
of  the  sun.    It  is  called  "  La  Bocca  della  Verita,^^  and  gives 

•  "  Ay !  Lutherans  truly !  and  they'll  every  one  go  down — down — 
down — "  (to  the  lowest  pit) 

t  At  that  period  the  Qreeks  were  for  a  long  time  the  only  painters ; 
and  supplied  the  whole  of  Christian  Europe  with  images  of  saints  an^ 
Madonnas— to  the  manufacture  of  which,  indeed,  their  art  was  chiefly 
confined.  Thus  the  term  ''  Gre^/'  when  applied  to  paintizig,  is  an 
opprobrious  epithet,  while  to  sculpture  it  is  the  highest  eulogium. 
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thifii  name  to  the  whole  piazza*  Great  was  its  &me  as  a 
touchstone  of  truth  among  the  vulgar  of  Borne,  who  believed 
—but  their  faith  seems  now  to  be  wavering — ^that  whoever 
put  his  hand  iato  its  mouth,  and  took  a  &lse  oath,  would 
never  more  be  able  to  withdraw  it. 

This  veracious  Booca  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  mouth 
of  a  common  sink,  and  we  fSmcied  we  could  trace  the  marks 
worn  upon  it  by  the  constant  tread  of  feet. 

The  "  Ara  Maanma,^^  the  great  altar, — sacred  to  Hercules 
for  his  victoiy  over  Cacus, — "consecrated,"  says  Tacitus, 
"  by  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  to  Hercules,  then  a  deity  alive 
and  on  the  earth," — ^included  by  Eomulus  within  the  furrow 
drawn  bv  his  ploughshare, — ^and  venerated  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  period  of  Boman  stoiy;  this  famous  Ara 
Maxima  is  supposed  to  have  stood  immediately  behind  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedm^  at  the  base  of  this 
angle  of  the  Palatine.* 

Sixtus  IV.  knocked  down  an  old  ruin  here,  supposed — ^but 
it  is  mere  supposition — ^to  have  been  the  Temple  of  Hercules. 
And  near  here  was  found  the  bronze,  gilt,  and  probably  very 
ancient  statue  of  Hercules,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  that  statue  of  Hercules 
which  was  worshipped  in  his  temple  in  the  Forum  Boarium ; 
for  Macrobius  tells  us  it  was  veiled,  and  this  has  its  head 
uncovered.t 

The  neighbouring  church  of  Santa  Maria  IWzziaca  has 
been  formed  out  of  another  ancient  temple,  wmch  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  call  by  its  ordinary  name,  that  of 
Fortu/na  Vvrilis,  since  even  conjecture  has  never  hit  upon 

I  *  The  ancients  seem  to  haye  had  a  remarkable  superstition  respect- 
'  ing  Hercules,  from  which  one  might  almost  be  inclined  to  deduce  the 
origin  of  tithes,  if  their  foundation  was  not  known  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
.  The  Carthaginians  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  vessel,  loaded  with 
one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  land,  everf  year,  as  an  offering  to  the 
Tjrian  Hercules ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  amongst  the 
Bomans  to  dedicate  a  tenth  of  their  possessions  to  that  god,  in  the 
expectation  of  a  fetum  of  a  hundred  fold.  See  Livy,  Ub.  zvi.  cap.  5, 
and  also  his  account  of  the  Ara  Maxima. 

t  Macrobius  Satumali,  lib.  iii.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  quite  un- 
necessary to  observe  that  a  veiled  statue  has  a  light  drapery  over  the 
top  of  the  head,  fastened  under  the  chin,  but  that  the  face  is  wholly 
.uncovered. 
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anotlier.  Not  tbat  any  bodj  imagineB  it  really  to  be  that 
temple;  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Temple  of  Eortuna  Virilis  stood  in  the  Forom  Boarium; 
and  this,  aooording  to  the  antiquaries,  is  without  its  hounds. 
It  consists  of  seven  fluted  Ionic  columns,  which  have  formed 
the  side  of  the  temple,  and  which  are  eleyatod  upon  a  hi^h 
stylobata,  or  basement  of  Tiburtine  stone ;  half  sunk  in  the 
wall  that  fills  up  the  intercolumniations.  The  four  columns 
of  the  portico,  anciently  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  are  now 
concealed  by  the  end  wall  and  entrance  of  the  church.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  volutes  are  angular  in  these 
columns,  which  is  generally  considered  a  modem  innovation; 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  instance  of  it  in  the 
ancient  Ionic.  The  solidity  and  plainness  of  this  structure 
have  induced  many  to  consider  it  a  work  of  the  Bepublic;  in 
which  they  pay  that  age  no  great  compliment;  for  Winkel- 
man  calls  it  '^  Hpiupeggio  di  tutH,^  the  worst  of  all  ancient 
Soman  buildings.  If  really  Eepublican,  however,  it  is  the 
most  ancient  temple  remainmg  at  Bome.  All  the  rest  are 
unquestionably  of  the  empire,  and  are  of  marble,  which  was 
never  in  use  till  the  age  of  Augustus.  That  it  alone  is  of 
stone,  may  therefore,  perhaps,  give  some  countenance  to  the 
belief  of  its  higher  antiquity. 

"We  next  proceeded  to  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Paustina,  situated  in  that  wide  and  ruin-covered  spot,  that 
now  bears  the  name  of  the  lEoman  Forum,  although  this 
temple  stands  without  its  ancient  limits — as  I  think  I  before 
observed — only  I  can  believe  you  may  have  forgotten  it. 
That  it  is  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  in- 
scription on  the  frieze  proves  beyond  all  doi;bt ;  and  it  is  the 
only  temple  in  Eome,  except  the  Pantheon,  the  identity  of 
which  is  known  with  certainty,  because  the  only  one  on 
which  the  inscription  remains ;  but  even  with  that  inscrip- 
tion, in  legible  characters,  staring  one  in  the  £ice,  the  inge- 
nious heads  of  the  antiquaries  have  found  matter  of  dispute 
in  the  question  of  which  Antoninus  it  belonged  to,  whether 
Antoninus  Pius  or  Marcus  AureHus,  both  of  them  tmluckily 
having  had  a  Faustina  to  wife,  and  both,  of  course,  having 
been  deified.  The  arguments  certainly  seemed  to  me  to  pre- 
ponderate on  the  side  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  Faustina, 
^ut  while  the  question  was  arguing,  with  great  learning  and 
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length,  I  happened  to  cast  my  eyes  from  the  beautiful  sculp- 
tured frieze  of  this  temple,  and  its  majestic  columns,  to  the 
pitiM  Triumphal  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus ;  and  the  strik- 
ing contrast  of  the  beauty  of  the  one  Mdth  the  meanness  of 
the  other  filled  me  with  amazement  at  the  rapid  degradation 
that  must  have  taken  place  in  the  fine  arts,  during  the 
twelve  years  only  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus.  Tet,  not  only 
this  temple,  but  all  the  sculpture  of  the  reign  of  the  former 
lemperor,  is  extremely  fine,*  while  that  of  the  age  of  Sep- 
timius Severus  is  uniformly  execrable. 

The  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Eaustina  is  the  latest  fine 
specimen  of  architecture  which  remains  to  this  day.  Its 
noble  portico,  which,  though  entire,  has  evidently  suffered 
fix)m  me,  is  composed  of  six  Corinthian  columns  of  Oipollinof 
marble  in  front,  united  to  the  cella  of  the  temple,  by  two  on 
each  side  in  depth,  in  this  manner : 

•   Portico   • 


A  considerable  part  of  the  solid  wall  of  the  cella  of  the 
temple,  built  of  large  square  blocks  of  stone,  fixed  together 
without  cement,  is  still  remaining  on  one  side.  It  has  once 
been  covered  with  slabs  of  marble,  fastened  to  the  walla 
with  pegs  of  metal,  the  vestiges  of  which  may  be  traced. 
The  mari)le  frieze  of  the  portico,  beautifully  sculptured  with 
griffins,  sphioxes,  candelabras,  vases,  <&c.  in  fine  preservation, 

*  The  Triumphal  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius— the  equestrian  statue 
— ^the  has  rehefs  that  adorned  his  Triumphal  Arch,  now  on  the  stair- 
case at  the  Palazzo  de'  Conservatori — and  ^ose,  still  finer,  in  the  grand 
saloon  of  the  Yilla  Albani — may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens  of  the 
sculpture  of  his  age—and  these  are  very  little  inferior  to  the  best 
sculpture  of  the  times  of  Tnyan  or  Hadrian. 

t  A  species  of  white  marble,  lightly  clouded  with  green,  which  is 
found,  like  many  other  sorts,  only  among  the  ruins  of  Ancient  Borne. 
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which  is  oontinaed  alon^  it,  would  ieem  to  prove  that  tlie 
I^aetieum  had  been  precisely  similar  in  its  portico,  &c.  to 
the  front;  but  of  course  this  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
A  flight  of  twenty-one  marble  steps  led  up  to  the  entrance 
of  tUs  temple.  It  is  one  of  the  long  line  of  those  which 
stood  on  the  Via  Sacra,  between  which,  however,  and  their 
porticos,  there  must  have  been  the  area,  which  was  in  &ont 
of  every  temple,  and  in  which  the  altar  of  sacrifice  'was 
always  situated. 

A  little  farther  on,  another  of  the  ancient  temples  of  the 
Via  Sacra,  supposed  to  be  the  double  temple  of  Bomulos 
and  Bemus,  is  transformed  into  the  church  of  the  saints 
Cosmo  and  Damiano,  brothers  and  martyrs,  who  now  hold 
it  in  partnership,  and  seem  to  have  slipped  into  the  biusiziess 
of  Eomulus  and  Eemus,  the  original  proprietors  of  the  con- 
cern. It  is  an  old  established  house, — ^the  firm  only  is 
changed. 

It  does  not  present  much  to  interest.  The  first  building 
has  been  circular,  the  second  square;  but  the  cella  of  the 
temple  is  now  half  buried;  and  therefore  the  upper  part  of  the 
ancient  waUs  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  church; 
the  pavement  being  continued  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
present  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  far  elevated  above  the 
ancient  level,  leaves  one-half  of  the  Temple  below  it.  To 
this,  now  a  subterranean  ehapel  beneath  the  church,  we  were 
conducted  by  one  of  the  lay  brothers  of  the  convent,  after  he 
had  performed  divers  genuflexions  before  the  high  altar,  and 
lighted  a  wax  taper.  The  circular  part  is  called  the  Temple 
of  Eemus;  and  the  square  part  beyond  it,  the  Temple  of 
Roftiulus.  Here  was  fcund  the  marble  plan  of  Borne,  which 
had  formed  the  pavement  of  the  Temple,  and  the  broken 
fragments  of  which,  without  any  attempt  at  arrangement,  are 
now  fixed  in  the  staircase  wall  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol. 

Having  gazed  round  at  these  dreary  vaults,  and  seen 
nothing,  I  was  for  coming  back  content;  but  our  conductor 
carried  us  "  deeper  and  deeper  still,"  to  a  dungeon  belo^r 
these  dungeons — conjectured  to  have  been  the  Adytum  of 
the  ancient  Temple — containing  an  altar  where  mass  is  said 
to  have  been  performed  by  the  bishops,  during  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians;  in  which  case,  I  thujik^  they  must 
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inevitaMy  have  sustaiiied  martyrdom  from  the  chilling  damps, 
wliich  made  our  teeth  chatter  in  our  head  during  the  ww 
moments  we  remained. 

This  Church  contains  that  celebrated  Madonna  who 
rebuked  St.  Ghregoiy  for  his  unpoliteness  in  not  bowing  to 
lier,  by  calling  out  to  him,  "  Chregoriey  quote  me  non  salu- 
tasUr 

At  the  door  of  this  church,  is  an  ancient  Boman  gate  of 
bronze.  Two  old  columns  of  Oipollino  marble,  half  buried 
ia  the  earth,  at  the  door-way  of  an  adjoining  oratorio,  for  a 
TTonder,  are  not  even  reputed  to  be  anythmg  ancient,  but 
are  acknowledged  to  have  been  brought  m)m  some  unknown 
!Boman  ruin  in  modem  days,  and  su^  here. 

The  Temple  of  Peace,  which,  on  pursuing  the  course  of 
the  Yia  Saera,  we  next  come  to,  is  not  allowed,  by  the  anti- 
quaries of  the  present  day,  to  be  a  temple  at  all.  They  can 
neither  make  it  out  to  be  a  Hyvcethros,  like  the  Pantheon; 
nor  a  circular  Perijpteros,  like  the  little  Temple  of  Vesta;  nor 
a  Prostyles,  nor  a  AmphuProstylos;  nor  a  Dypteros,  nor  a 
JPsetido-dypteros;  nor  any  of  Yitruvius's  fourteen  orders  of 
temples,  nor  any  description  of  temple  whatsoever;  nor  can 
they  find  out  any  possibility  of  its  ever  having  had  any  of 
the  three  necessary  constituent  parts  of  a  temple — the  cella, 
the  portico,  and  the  area — ^not  to  mention  that  it  had  windows, 
which  th^  will  by  no  means  allow  to  any  temples,  except 
those  of  Vesta. 

Certainlv,  its  form,  and  the  disposition  of  its  parts,  bear 
no  resembtance  to  an^  known  temple  of  antiquity.  But  how 
few  are  those  of  which  the  ruins  or  the  description  have 
come  down  to  the  present  time  1*  Nor  did  the  ancients  bind 
themselves  so  slavishly  to  these  general  rules,  as  modem 
critics  pretend.  A  thousand  aberrations  from  architectural 
laws  might  be  instanced — and  why  should  not  the  form  of  a 
temple  be  one  ? 

Winkelman,  who  seems  never  to  question  the  identity  of 
this  ruin  with  the  Temple  of  Peace,  gives  it  as  one  instance 
of  Temples  with  three  naves  or  aisles,  and  mentions  Jupiter 
Capitolmus  as  another;  adding,  that  such  temples  had  always 
vaulted  roofs.*  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  had  alsof 
three  aisles. 

*  Wmkehnaiif  Observatioits  «ar  TArchitecture  des  Anciens,  chap.  L 
872.  t  Pans.  Ub.  v.  cap.  10.  p.  199. 


But  even  if  it  were  a  temple,  the  antiquaries  i 
that  it  cotUd  be  Vespaaian's  Temple  of  Feaoe,  1 
say,  the  style  of  architecture,  and  the  clumsiness  ( 
work,  prove  it  to  have  been  an  erection  of  i 
period;  and  because — which  is  a  much  more  inc 
reason — ^the  Temple  of  Peace  was  burnt  down  i 
Commodus.*    Yet  it  surely  must  have  been  sub 
rebuilt,  because,  long  after  his  reign,  it  is  spokel 
entire  ;t  nay,  I  was  confidently  assured  that  it  act 
rebuilt  by  Beptimius  Severus.    I  am  sorry  I  cannot  i 
the  auth<mty  that  was  given  me  for  this  assertion,  no 
the  antiquary  that  made  it.    But  the  scanty  and 
annals  of  that  period  of  history  may  sufficiently  u 
no  record  of  its  re-erection  being  extant.    It  wo 
however,  have  been  spoken  of  by  a  writer  of  the 
Constantino,  if  it  had  not  been  in  .existence.  J    Itw 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  and  Fk>copiu8§  speaks 
ruin  in  his  time;  it  therefore  seems  incredible  that  it 
and  bumt-down  walls  should  have  been  suffered 
close  by  the  residence  of  the  Emperors,  in  the  most  ( 
part  01  the  capital,  jfrom  the  times  of  Commodus  to  i 
Justinian,  a  period  of  nearly  four  centuries,  when  Bod 
the  focus  of  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  world, 
surely  more  probable  that  it  had  been  rebuild,  iusid- 
deslioyed,  during  the  sacks,  and  sieges,  and  batild' 
conflagrations,  that  preceded  the  Gk)thic  war.    At  n&j 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  ruin  in  the  days  of  Froc<^ius,  * 
prove  that  it  may  not  be  a  ruin  in  ours.  ^ 

To  my  humble  thinking,  therefore,  this  ruin  may  \ 
be  the  remains  of  the  rebiiilt  temple  of  I*eacet  J^^  a*  it 
bears  a  strong  rdsembknoe  to  a  Basilica,  and  as  ;the  Ec^itoi 
of  Peace,  like  every  other  forum,  must  have  had  Ji  Saailica^I 

•  Horodian,  lib.  I    Galen,  lib.  i  1. 1.  •'  /i 

t  Trebellius  Pollio  (life  of  Yictorina)  says,  "Kemo  in  17em^o$)l^ 
dictnrus  est,"  &c  &c.  I  am  indebted  to  Signore  Nibby  (Foro  BonuMV^ 
p.  196)  for  this  quotation.  That  learned  antiquary  Mmsel!^  ho^o^j^Ptt^ 
does  not  admit  that  the  Temple  of  Peace  waa  ever  rebuilt,  bat  sappb^ 
it  stood  in  rains  from  the  days  of  Commodus  to  those  of  Justi&bt 
Vide  p..l96.  Foro  Romano.  ^^^^ 

t  Trebellius  Pollio,  quoted  above. 

i  Procop.  De  Bell,  Ckrt.  lib.  iv.  cap.  21,  ^r""? 
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thoiiglit  tliis  might  be  it,  and  plumed  mjBelf  upon  the 
notion.  But  when  I  communicated  it  to  some  learned  anti- 
quaries, they  declared  that  though  the  ruin  bore  every  ap« 
pearance'  or  being  the  remains  of  a  Basilica,  it  must,  from 
the  siyle  of  the  architecture,  be  the  Basilica — ^not  of  Yespa- 
sian,  but  of  Oonstautine — ^who  built,  or  rather  dedicated,  a 
magnificent  Basilica,  erected  by  Maxentius  on  the  Via  Sacra; 
and  as  this  is  on  the  Via  Sacra,  and  looks  like  a  Basilica, 
and  a  work  of  that  age,  they  maintained  that,  sicuramente, 
it  was  the  remains  of  Constantine's  Basilica — ^and  they  may 
be  right.  But  we  are  often  sadly  cramped  firom  want  of 
space  in  Eome ;  and  if  this  be  the  Basilica  of  Constantine, 
\irhere  shall  we  find  room  on  the  Via  Sacra  for  the  Eorum 
and  Temple  of  Peace?*  'For  the  said  Basilica  we  might 
perhaps  find  a  situation,  as  it  could  not  require  so  much 
space  as  Sk  whole  Eorum ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  a  plausible 
<x)njecture,  that  this  Basilica  of  Constantiae  may  be  the 
Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran,  which  for  many  ages  went  under 
the  name  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  and  was  certainly  a 
IBasiHca  built  by  Constantine.  But  then  it  is  not  on  the 
"Via  Sacra — and  besides,  the  antiquaries  won't  hear  of  it. 

Volumes  might,  and,  indeed,  have  been  written,  about 
these  three  clumsy  brick  vaults;  but  I  wish  to  trouble  you 
no  ferther  with  them,  except  to  observe,  that,  at  all  events, 
this  building  cannot  be  Vespasian's  Temple  of  Peace.  The 
poverty  of  the  architecture,  in  which  immensity  of  size  is 
called  in  as  a  substitute  for  grandeur  of  design — ^the  irregu- 
larity of  the  arches,  which  are  of  different  span — ^and  the 
badness  of  the  masonry,  are  perhaps  more  conclusive  argu- 
ments than  you  may  be  aware  of,  that  this  structure  is  the 
work  of  a  decliniDg  age,  far  posterior  to  that  of  ye8pasian.t 

*  The  Foram  of  Peace  must  have  been  situated,  as  this  ruin  is,  near 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  and  near  the  Roman  Forum. — Sueto- 
nius, Vespafl.  9.  says,  "  Fecit  et  nova  opera,  Templum  Pacis  Font  proxi- 
mum.*'  Ammian.  Marcell.  couples  it  with  the  Temple  of  Yenus  and 
Borne,  "  Urbis  Templum,  Forumque  Pacis " — viz.,  the  double  temple 
of  Venus  and  Rome,  usually  called  Templum  Urbis,  and  sometimes 
Templum  Veneris  by  ancient  writers,  but  seldom  both.  Vide  Rufus 
Victor. 

+  The  beautiful  Corinthian  column  belonging  to  this  building,  now 
erected  in  front  of  the  Church  of  S^  Maria  Maggiore,  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  eight  which  were  here  in  the  time  of  Poggius,  may  have  formed 
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In  the  best  state  of  the  arts,  the  beauty  and  soliditj  of  th^ 
mason-work  is  not  less  conspicuous  tlian  the  perfection  of 
the  plan.  The  verj  bricks  of  the  age  of  Augustus^  Nero, 
and  Titus,  are  easily  distinguishable  irom  those  of  a  later 
period.  Brick-work  was  then  put  together  with  rery  little 
cement,  and  stone  walls  without  any. 

The  optt9  reHculaimm^  or  reticulated  slyle  of  building, 
which  was  far  the  most  beautiful  and  duraUe  of  any,  was  in 
general  use  towards  the  close  of  the  Bepublic,  and  during 
the  Augustan  age.  After  the  reigns  of  the  twelve  Csesars, 
it  became  more  rare,  but  was  employed  by  Hadrian  in  almost 
all  his  splendid  educes.  After  his  death  it  was  scarcely 
ever  used,  and  certainly  never  after  the  time  of  Oaracalla. 

It  was  formed  of  stone,  cut  into  small  regular  squares,  aiid 
built  in  diamond  fashion,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  net- 
work, from  which  it  derived  its  name.  It  was  always  made 
of  the  common  stone  of  the  countiy.  At  Some,  we  invariablj 
find  it  of  tufo;  at  Tivoli,  of  travertine. 

So  solid  was  the  structure,  that  it  must  have  been  a  work 
of  greater  labour  to  have  destroyed  reticulated  walls,  thaxi  to 
have  erected  them.* 

As  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  masoni^,  as  well  as 
the  architecture  of  the  early  period  of  the  empire,  the  most 
ancient  walls  which  now  remain  are  the  best  preserved. 
The  brick  walls  of  the  Palace  of  the  Csdsars,  and  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  look  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  built  yesterday; 
and  we  can  scarcely  believe  tnat  they  have  stood  nearly 

a  part  of  the  original  structure.  Its  style  proves  that  it  cannot  hav^ 
been  the  work  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  nor  originallj  a  part  of  hia 
Basilica. 

*  Yitmvins  objects  to  this  style  of  building  its  want  of  durability, 
but  experience  has  disproved  his  censure.  "  SardL  difficile  "  w\A<(Ai.  in 
Italian  always  means  impossible — " Sard  difficile"  said  an  old  cardinal 
whom  I  met  the  other  day  in  his  afternoon  walk  on  the  Trinity  de 
Monte — shaking  his  head  at  the  broken  reticulated  walls  of  the  Roman 
villas,  which  recent  levellings  to  form  a  promenade  have  brought  to 
light,  and  which  he  was  lamenting  the  impossibility  of  remoTin^; 
because  without  these  "mutrd  atUiche"  he  observed,  "the  vedtUa'* 
would  be  **beUi88ima;**  "  ma  pHHanHempiil  forte,*'  he  added  as  he 
walked  on,  his  attendant  priests  obsequiously  e^kdoag  h&akhaiAmtvar 
tions,  and  following  his  lead  in  conversation  as  closely  as  the  old  i 
and  black  horsei^  with  the  red  tiappingii^  did  his  steps. 
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eigliteen  centuries.  In  these  buildings,  in  the  Temple  of 
Yenos  beside  the  Circus  of  Sallust,  and  in  almost  eyerj  ruin 
of  similar  date,  the  brick  walls  are  strengthened  and  suxh 
ported  bj  blind  arches,  which  at  first  sight  have  the 
appearance  of  arches,  built  up — ^but  are  decisive  proofs  of  the 
best  age  of  Eoman  architecture.  The  buildings  of  that 
period  seem  intended  for  incalculable  duration;  and  if 
violence  had  not  destroyed  what  was  secure  against  the 
attacks  of  time,  thej  would  nave  been  the  admiration  of  the 
present,  and  of  many  a  future  age.  But  man  has  always 
been  the  destroyer  of  the  works  of  man. 

In  an  excavation,  made  in  1812,  beneath  the  ruins  deno- 
minated the  Temple  of  Peace,  some  remains  of  Eoman  houses 
were  found,  adorned  with  paintings,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
age  of  Septimius  Severus.  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon 
this  fact,  which  would  at  once  prove  this  building  to  be  of 
subsequent  date,  and  consequently  not  Yespasian*s  Temple 
of  Peace,  because  I  do  not  see  how  it  comd  be  so  exactly 
ascertained  that  the  paintings  were  the  work  of  Severus's 
reign. 

Li  a  former  excavation,*  in  the  court  of  the  MendiccmU^ 
behind  the  Temple  of  Peace,  was  discovered  the  workshop 
of  a  Eoman  sculptor,  chiefly  filled  with  the  busts  and  statues 
of  the  emperors  and  their  families,  many  of  which  were  un- 
finished. The  place  is  filled  up,  and  the  sculpture  conveyed 
to  different  museums;  but  it  must  have  been  a  sight  almost 
similar  in  interest  to  the  shops  of  Pompeii. 

The  Temple  of  Peace,  which  far  exceeded  every  other  both 
in  magnitude  and  magnificence,  it  is  well  known,  was 
decorated  with  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
indeed  built  to  receive  them.  But  by  a  curious  destiny,  it 
would  seem  that  these  spoils  reverted  back  to  the  veiy  spot 
firom  which  they  had  been  taken.  Genseric,  at  his  sack  of 
Eome,  carried  them  to  Africa;  Belisarius  won  them  from  him, 
and  used  them  to  grace  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Con- 
stantinople; and  finally  Justinian  sent  them  to  various 
Christian  churches  in  Jerusalem.t  It  is  a  very  curious 
circumstance  that  these  were  almost  the  only  treasures  of 

•  Made  in  1780. 

t  Vide  li^ardixu.  Bona  Antica,  1.  iii  cap.  12. 
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the  Temple  of  Peace  which  were  saved  from  the  flames.*  The 
invaluable  Hbrary  which  was  attached  to  it,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  burnt  with  the  building;  and  the  paintings — ^the 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  masters — ^which  adorned  its 
upper  galleries,  probably  shared  the  same  &te. 

The  famous  statue  of  the  Nile,  described  by  Phny,  with 
the  sixteen  little  Loves  upon  it  emblematical  of  the  sixteen 
cubits  its  waters  rise  during  the  annual  inundation,  also  stood 
here.  There  is  a  very  fine  ancient  copy  of  it  in  marble,  in 
the  statuary  magazine  of  the  Vatican.  The  original  was  of 
black  basalt. 

The  remains  of  the  double  temple  near  the  Colosseum 
answer  so  accurately  in  situation  and  plan  to  that  pointed 
out  by  historians,  and  given  by  the  medal,  of  Hadrian's 
magnificent  Temple  of  Venus  and  Bome,  that,  the  most 
sceptical  seem  to  be  convinced  of  their  identity. 

Every  thing  that  Hadnan  did  was  splendid,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  his  works,  and  planned  by  him- 
self. It  stood  on  the  Via  8acra,  (which  encircled  it  on  two 
sides,)  fiicing,  in  opposite  directions,  the  Colosseum  and 
Eome. 

The  peristyles  of  this  double  peripteral  temple  had  twelve 
columns  in  front,  and  twenty-two  in  depth,  of  Parian  marble, 
some  broken  remains  of  which  we  observed  among  the  ruins. 
The  whole  was  surrounded  at  a  considerable  distance  with  a 
double  colonnade,  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  three 
hundred  in  breadth,  formed  of  columns  of  Oriental  granite, 
with  bases  and  capitals  of  Parian  marble,  the  gigantic  shafbs 
of  which,  broken  and  scattered,  are  strewed  around,  and  lie 
in  niunbers  near  Titus* s  arch.  We  can  still  trace  the  plat- 
form where  this  magnificent  column  stood,  and  the  situation, 
and  even  the  steps,  which  led  to  the  temple. 

The  beauty  of  the  roof  we  may  yet  admire,  and  Fancy 
may  replace  the  shattered  column  and  the  fellen  capital, — 
but  can  these  eloquent  mementos  of  taste  and  magnificence 
reflect  a  lustre  on  the  memoiy  of  Hadrian,  when  we  reflect 
that  his  inhuman  vengeance  doomed  to  death  the  unfortunate 
artist  that  presumed  to  criticise  the  plan  of  this  temple^  and 
arraigned  the  perfection  of  a  work  of  a  tyrant? 

Better  would  it  have  been  for  Apollodorus,  had  he,  fol* 
•  ProcopiBfl,  Ub.  ii  cap.  10. 
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lowing  tlie  example  of  a  more  prudent  Eoman  slave,  been 
wise  enough  "  not  to  have  had  more  taMe  than  one  who  had 
millions  at  his  bidding." 

The  patronage  of  Hadrian  to  arts  and  letters  has  ren- 
dered his  memory  dear,  undeservedly  dear,  to  men  of  taste 
and  genius  in  every  age;  and  there  are  some,  whom  even 
historical  testimony*  cannot  convince,  that  the  great,  the 
enlightened  Hadrian,  could  be  capable  of  a  deed  of  such 
monstrous  atrocity;  yet  we  may  easily  believe,  that  he,  who, 
with  perfidious  ingratitude,  could  deliberately  poison  the 
virtuous  wife  to  whom  he  owed  the  very  power  ne  abused, 
would  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  such  a  victim  to  his  offended 
vanity. 

The  ancient  bronze  of  this  double  .temple  was  carried  off 
by  Pope  Honorius  I.  to  adorn  the  old  Church  of  St.  Peter's. 

In  a  lonely  vineyard  on  the  EsquiUne  Hill,  stands  the 
picturesque  ruin  caUed  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica.  Its 
form,  though  circular  without,  is  decagonal  within.  It  is 
built  of  brick,  and  is  now  stripped  of  every  ornament.  But 
the  yawning  chasms  iu  its  vaulted  roof,  the  wild  weeds  that 
wave  over  it,  the  fallen  masses  that  choke  it  up,  the  total 
destruction  that  threatens,  and  the  solitude  that  surroimds 
it,  ^YQ  it  an  interest  and  a  charm  it  probably  never  could 
have  owned  iu  a  state  of  perfect  preservation. 

In  the  days  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  every  ruin  a 
temple,  this  was  called  a  temple;  when  baths  came  iato 
vogue,  this  was  called  a  bath;  and  now  that  basilicas  are  all 
the  rage,  it  is  called  a  basilica.  Its  name,  however,  does,  and 
i^ill  contiaue  to  be  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica — ^which 
specific  appellation -it  received,  because,  among  many  other 
etatues,  a  statue  of  Miuerva,  with  a  serpent  at  her  feet,t  was 
discovered  here.  Even  the  identity  of  the  goddess  has  been 
called  iu  question.  "  I  don't  believe  that  statue  to  be  Minerva 
Medica,"  said  a  celebrated  antiquary  to  me  one  day,  when 
we  were  looking  at  the  plaster  cast  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  of  the  Palazzo  Luciano,  "  I  don't  believe  it.  The 
serpent  might  have  many  mystical  meaniags,  and  I  think  I 
have  found  out  the  true  one.  It  alludes  to  the  transfor- 
mation  of  Erycthonius  into  a  serpent." 

*  Dion  mentions  the  fact. 

t  Kot  twisted  about  her  legs,  as  Foi^yth  describes. 
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Now,  I  always  imderstood  that  the  Athenum  Iring  Iiad 
serpents'  tails  instead  of  legs,  but  never  that  he  was  changed 
into  the  entire  reptile.  But  this  mj  learned  friend  ^would 
hj  no  means  allow,  and  I  had  no  desire  to  contest  the 
point. 

The  statue  in  question  passed  from  the  ruined  house  of 
Giustiniani  to  the  rising  moilj  of  the  Buonapartes;  but  it 
has  been  transferred  from  Prince  Lucien  to  the  Pope,  and  ia 
now  in  the  Magazine  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  sculpture, 
for  which  there  is  no  room,  awaits  the  buOding  of  a  new 
gallery. 

There  is  a  fountain  of  modem  date,  made  by  the  peafiants 
to  water  their  vineyards  and  their  asses;  besides  whicli,  the 
lower  part  of  the  ruin  is  continually  wet  with  a  copious  na- 
tural spring.  Searching  in  the  centre  of  it,  among  the  long 
grass  and  weeds  which  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  watered 
ground,  we  found  a  carved  sort  of  basin,  about  nine  inclies 
above  the  ground;  and  on  further  investigation,  discovered 
the  marble  rams'  heads  through  which  the  water  had  flowed 
out  of  this  reservoir. 

For  what  purpose  this  basin  may  have  served,  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  say.  I  would  not  upon  any  account  insinuate 
that  it  was  a  bath,  because  the  antiquaries  say  that  it  was 
impossible;  but,  perhaps,  this  circumstance,  joined  to  its 
curved  and  circular  form,  and  the  aggregate  number  of 
statues  found  here — ^which  were  favourite  ornaments  of  baths 
— ^might  tend  to  impress  vulgar  minds  with  the  notion;  not 
that  it  was  ever  supposed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  any  of 
the  grand  Thermae  of  Eome,  but  of  some  smaller  and  less 
sumptuous  baths,  whose  waters  were  probably  considered 
peculiarly  salubrious  and  medicinal,  as  they  were  under  the 
special  protection  of  Minerva  Medica, — ^if  Minerva  Mediea 
she  be. 

It  is  by  some  writers  supposed  to  have  been  a  bath,  or 
other  edifice,  belonging  to  the  villa  of  Caius  and  Lucius, 
which  was  in  this  vicinity;  but  the  sWe  of  building  is  not 
good  enough  for  the  Augustan  age.  Nardini's  conjecture  is, 
in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most  rational — that  this  building 
(whether  a  bath  or  no  bath)  formed  a  part  of  the  Palace  qf 
Licinius,  which  uriquestionably  stood  here,*  for  Santa  Bibiana 
'.Vide  AnafitasioB,  and  Nardini's  Boma  Antica. 


was  martyred  in  it,  and  her  church,  built  npooi  the  ver^  spot 
of  her  martyrdom,  stands  hard  by  this  ruin.  It  is  evident, 
too,  that  it  has  been  connected  with  other  buildings,  for 
remaias  of  walls  diverging  on  either  side  of  it  axe  still  visible. 
The  style  of  the  architecture,  and  the  comparative  coarseness 
of  the  brick-work,  betray  the  declining  "period  of  the  art. 
The  form  of  the  arch  is  of  that  date.  The  best  judges  pro- 
hoimce  it  certainly  not  to  be  earUer  than  the  age  oi  Diocle- 
tian, so  that  every  circumstance  tends  to  corroborate  the 
supposition,  that  even  if  it  were  a  bath,  it  belonged  to  the 
Palace  of  the  last  Pagan  Emperor. 

The  ruin  in  the  vineyard  adjoining  Santa  Croce  in  Q-ieru- 
sskleinme  on  this  hiU,  which  was  demolished  in  order  to  build 
up  that  church,  is  called  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid; 
not  that  it  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  a  temple,  out 
merely  because  a  group  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  now  in  the 
Vatican,  was  found  here.  As  this  group,  however,  has  proved 
to  be  the  statue  of  Sallustia,  the  wife  of  Alexander  Severus, 
with  her  son,  under  the  figure  of  those  deities,  the  circum- 
stance of  fin  ding  it  in  this  building  alone  forms  a  sufficient 
presumption,  that  it  was  not  that  temple,  since  surely  no 
mortal  woman  would  presume  to  place  her  own  image  as 
Venus,  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  goddess. 

In  truth,  a  few  broken  brick  walls  are  all  that  remain  of  it; 
but  the  antiquaries,  who  can  no  longer  find  in  it  a  temple, 
now  see  the  form  of  a  tribune,  discern  the  windows,  and 
trace  the  plan  of  a  basilica;  and  as  the  Tribimal  Sessorium, 
established  by  Claudius,  was  "somewhere  hereabouts,"  they 
suppose  these  walls  to  be  its  vestiges. 

The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Verms  JErycina,  consisting 
only  of  the  octagonal  brick  ceUa,  still  stand  in  the  circus  and 
gamens  of  Sallust.  Our  doubts  as  to  its  identity  are  nearly 
removed,  for  not  only  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  but  a  very 
decisive  inscription*  was  found  here;  and  the  situation  of 
this  ruin,  (beyond  the  ancient  Porta  CoUina,  though  within 

*  It  Is  as  follows : 

M.  AVRBLIVS.  PACORVS 

ET.  M.  COCCKIVS.  STRATOCLES.  AEDITVI 

VENERIS.  HORTORVM.  8ALVSTIAN0RVM 

BASEM.  CVM.  PAVIMENTO.  MARMORATA 

DEANAE.  D.  D, 
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the  present  extended  walls  of  the  city,)  exactly  corresponds 
with  that  pointed  out  by  Livy*  and  Ovidf  for  the  Temple  of 
Venus  Erycina,  to  whien  the  Boman  women  annually  went 
in  solemn  procession,  bearing  their  gifts,  and  offering  their 
supphcations.  Could  this  be  that  Temple  of  YenuSy  where 
CsBsar  instituted  a  cabinet  of  Natural  EGistory? 

We  are  told  that  it  was  before  the  temple  of  Venus 
Ghnetrix,  that  he  erected  the  statue  of  his  mmous  horse 
which  had  feet  with  toes.J  It  was  before  the  same  temple 
that  he  was  seated,  when  the  whole  body  of  the  Senate  came 
to  bring  him  decrees  of  honour  and  power,  and  he  would  not 
even  condescend  to  rise  up  to  receive  them.|| 

The  cella  of  this  temple  has  been  as  usual  dark,  light 
having  only  been  admitted  by  the  door.  The  brick  work  is 
evidently  that  of  an  undegenerated  age,  and,  therefore,  we 
may  conclude  it  to  be  of  the  early  period  of  the  empire. 

In  exploring  it,  we  found  some  Uttle  secret  passages  and 
hidden  recesses  in  the  walls,  running  behind  the  great  niche 
in  which  stood  the  image  of  the  goddess,  and  apparently 
intended  to  communicate  with  other  chambers  and  buildings, 
which  wonderfully  excited  our  curiosity;  but  we  could  not 
settle  for  what  mysterious  purpose  they  had  been  designed, 
and  none  of  the  antic^uaries  wlu)m  we  have  consulted,  could 
give  us  the  smallest  hght  upon  it. 

I  have  now  mentioned  all,  and  more  than  all  the  ruins  of 
the  Temples,  or  reputed  Temples  of  Eome,  which  are  worth 
notice.  Many  of  them,  which  consist  merely  of  decaying 
brick  walls,  I  am  far  from  thinking  deserving  of  an  express 
visit,  or  a  particular  description.  You  will  see  them  in  your 
excursions  to  other  objects;  but,  to  avoid  confusion,  I  thought 

*  Liyy  records  its  situation  and  dedication,  lib.  xl.  cap.  24.  Another 
temple  to  Venus  Erycina  had  previously  been  erected,  in  the  second 
Funic  war,  in  the  Capitol,  lib.  zxiii.  cap.  %i, 

t  In  Fast.  iii. 

X  Suet.  Cees.  61. 

II  Suet.  Caes.  78.  It  is  well  known  that  Julius  Caesar  proclaimed 
himself  to  be  descended  from  Venus  (see  his  oration  on  the  death  of 
his  aunt  Julia,  in  Suetonius),  thereby  perhaps  artfully  suggesting  to 
the  minds  of  the  Romans  his  affinity  to  their  great  Trojan  founder, 
^eas.  In  the  same  manner  Augustus  pretended  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Apollo,  and  that  the  god  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  him  birth.    Vide  Suet.  Augustus.       ^ 
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it  best  to  run  at  once  through  the  few  shattered  ruins  that 
constitute  the  sole  remains  of  the  magnificent  temples  of 
Ancient  Bome, 

LETTEE  XXIV. 

AKGiEirT  Temples — ^Temple  op  Piety — ^Eoman  DAroHTEs 
— ^Temple   op  Jaktjs — ^Temple   op  Bellona — Temple 

OP  MaBS — ObAGLES — PiiGAK  PbIEST — ^£lTES,   &C. 

I  THOUGHT  I  had  done  with  temples,  but  there  is  one, 
though  only  a  name,  that  I  cannot  pass  over  wholly  unnoticed. 
It  is  the  Temple  of  Pie^,  erected  by  command  of  the  Eoman 
Senate,  in  honour  of  the  daughter  who  saved  the  life  of  her 
father  when  condemned  to  periah  of  hunger,  by  nursing  him 
&om  her  bosom. 

It  was  in  the  prisons  of  the  Decemviri,  in  the  ancient 
Fan^n  OUtorvum,  that  this  beautiful  and  affecting  trait  of 
filial  piety  happened.  The  prison  was  destroyed;  the  com- 
memorative Temple  sacred  to  Filial  Piety  was  erected  upon 
its  site;  and  upon  the  ruins  of  that  temple  the  Church  of 
S.  Nicola  in  Carcere  is  said  to  be  buHt.  In  that  church,  you 
are  made  to  look  down,  through  an  aperture  in  the  pavement, 
at  one  end  of  it,  into  a  dungeon,  in  which  you  indistiuctly 
descry,  by  the  light  of  torches,  three  different  columns,  in 
three  different  pkces,  which,  you  are  told,  are  remains  of 
three  different  temples,  that  cQl  stood  on  this  spot  (in  the 
breadth  of  the  church).  Two  of  these  columns  are  Ionic, 
and  one  Doric ;  all  are  of  stone.  Of  course  they  show  you 
which  colmnn  was  the  Temple  of  Piety ;  but  if  you  ask  how 
they  know  it,  they  will  marvel  much  at  your  inquisitiveness. 

t        I  could  have  wished  to  have  lent  myself  to  the  delusion ; 

i  to  have  believed  that  I  stood  upon  the  spot,  and  saw  the 
vestiges  of  the  building  consecrated  to  Tnial  Piety ;  but  it 

,'  would  not  do.  Pliny,*  who  relates  the  story,  also  mentions, 
that  the  temple  was  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  Theatre 
of  Marcellus ;  therefore,  it  is  impossible  that  any  trace  can 
now  remain  of  what  was  removed  Defore  his  time. 

According  to  Pliny's  narration,  it  was  an  aged  woman, 
whose  life  was  sustained  by  the  piety  of  her  child ;  and  thus 
the  maternal  bosom  which  had  reared  her  in  her  in&ncy, 

*  Fiin.  Kat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  3a« 
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drew  its  nourishment  from  hers  in  the  dose  of  life.  The 
daughter  was  the  nurse  of  the  mother. 

Yet  both  in  popular  tradition  and  in  painting,  the  Oarita 
Bomana  is  always  represented  to  have  been  a  mther  nursed 
by  his  child ;  but  probably  she  has  been  confounded  by  com- 
mon fame  with  the  Grecian  Daughter,  who  by  a  sinmar  act 
saved  her  father's  life. 

In  the  Forum  Olitarium,  besides  this  Temple  of  Piety,  the 
Temple  of  Hope,  of  Juno  Sospita,*  and  a  great  many  more, 
there  was  a  temple  to  Janus,  originally  built  by  Caius 
Duillius,  the  first  Eoman  who  ever  obtained  a  naval  triumph, 
and  rebuilt  by  Tiberius.f  This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  ancient  Temple  of  Janus,  bmlt  by  Numa  forty 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
street  called  Argiletu8,J  the  doors  of  which  were  always 
open  in  war  and  shut  in  peace.  {| 

But  to  go  through  the  long  catalogue  of  vanished  temples 
that  once  adorned  Eome,^  would  indeed  be  an  endless  and 

•  Livy,  Dec.  iii.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  52. 

t  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  ii.  cap.  41. 

XAd  infimum  Arffiletum.  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  8. — Serving  also  (iEn.  lib. 
vii.  ver,  607)  states,  that  Numa's  Temple  of  Janus  was  at  the  end  of  the 
Argiletus,  and  near  the  Theatre  of  MarceUua,  and  that  it  was  con- 
sidered as  two  temples,  from  both  faces  of  Janus  being  worshipped. — 
Ovid  says  (Fasti,  lib.  i.  ver.  263,  264),  "Templa  Jani  juncta  foris."  It 
is  obvious,  then,  that  the  ancient  Temple  of  Janus  was  not  in,  but 
near  to  the  Forum.  Yet  Nibby  affirms  (Foro  Romano,  p.  170),  in 
defiance  of  Livy,  Tacitus,  Ovid,  and  Servius,  who  distinctly  prove  the 
existence  of  two  Temples  of  Janus,  neither  of  which  were  in  the  Roman 
Fonim,  that  a  little  bronze  iEdicoIa,  large  enough  to  contain  the  double- 
faced  statue  of  Janus,  which  in  the  time  of  Procopius  stood  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  and  which  is  never  mentioned  till  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  was  ^e  Temple  built  by  Numa,  and  the  only  Temple  of 
Janus  in  Rome  1 

II  Livy.  lib.  i.  cap.  19,  It  is  probable  that  the  gates  of  every  Temple 
of  Janus  were  shut  in  peace;  but  when  that  rare  event  occurred,  it  is 
of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Janus  alone  that  the  Roman  historians  speak. 
Suet.  Aug.  22.     "  Templum  Jani  ter  datiait"  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

^  Their  number,  however,  seems  to  have  been  somowhat  exa^erated; 
for  Panvinus,  in  his  minute  catalogue  of  the  buildings  in  Rome,  enume- 
rates only  171  Temples  and  .^es.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  was,  that  a  Templum  was  not  only,  like  the  ^des,  dedicated  to 
some  God,  but  was  also  consecrated  by  the  Augurs.  The  .^des, 
including  the  JQdicolse,  Sacella,  &c  were  unconseciated. 
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unprofitable  task.  There  are  perbaj^s  a  few  so  memorable 
for  their  fame  in  history,  that  their  very  sites  are  worth 
pointing  out,  although  not  a  stone  of  them  remains.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Temple  of  Bellona,  in  the 
Circus  Elaminius,  which  stood  anciently  without  the  Ela- 
Tninian  gate,  although  its  site  is  now  covered  with  the  most 
populous  part  of  modem  Eome.  Here  the  Senate  convened 
to  meet  the  victorious  consuls  who  demanded  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  and  decide  upon  their  claims.  Here  foreign 
ambassadors  were  received  from  states  at  war  with  the 
Itomans;*  and  from  the  Cohimna  Bellica  in  front  of  this 
temple,  the  consul  threw  the  arrow  of  war  towards  that 
country  against  which  hostilities  were  proclaimed.f 

The  priests  of  Bellona,  Hke  the  modem  frantic  Dervishes 
of  the  East,  threw  themselves  into  all  sorts  of  contortions, 
cutting  themselves  with  knives,  howling,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  falling  into  fits  of  frenzy.  They  were  called 
JBhnatiei;X  and  the  broken  words  tney  uttered  in  their 
transports  passed  for  oracles  of  the  Goddess. 

Talking  of  oracles,  which  we  were  doing  not  long  ago  with 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Eoman  antiquaries  of  the  day,  I 
was  surprised  to  find,  that  he  treated  with  most  unmeasured 
scorn  the  belief  that  there  ever  were  any  oracles  at  Eome  or  the 
neighbourhood,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  Italy ;  and  asserted, 
that  they  were  exclusivelv  confined  to  Greece.  I  should 
never  have  doubted  his  doctrine,  had  I  not  happened  to 
remember  that  Suetonius  (which  I  had  just  been  readine) 
mentions  the  circumstance  of  Domitian's  consulting  the 
Oracle  of  Fortune  at  Praeneste ;  and  that  the  same  author 
relates,  that  Tiberius  attempted  to  suppress  all  the  oracles  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  but  was  terrified  from  his 
purpose  by  the  manifestations  of  divine  displeasure  in  the 

*  A  Temple  of  Apollo  without  the  city  was  also  occasionally  used  for 
this  purpose. 

t  Ovid.  Fast  6. 

t  The  priests  of  Baal  seem  to  have  resembled  these  ancient  and 
modem  &natics  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  world,— the  priests  of 
Bellona,  and  the  Dervishes :  for  we  are  told  in  the  Bible,  "  they  leaped 
upon  the  altar  and  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves  after  their  manner 
with  knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them."  It  is 
curious  to  remark  the  same  tricks  and  cheats,  in  countries,  ages,  and 
religions,  so  widely  different* 
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Oracles  of  Pneneste.  I  might  bAYe  remembered,  too,  that 
the  Vatican  was  the  seat  of  an  oracle,*  and  that  in  manj  of 
the  poets  there  are  a  thousand  other  proofs  of  oracles 
besides ;  but  these  are  sufficient,  and  abundantly  proTe  that 
my  friend  the  antiquary  was  no  great  oracle  himself. 

As  the  Temple  of  Bellona  stood  without  the  northern 
gate  (the  Porta  Maminid),  that  of  Mars  was  without  the 
southern  gate  of  the  city  (the  Porta  Oapena).f  Thus  Eome, 
on  either  approach,  was  guarded  by  the  masculine  or  femi- 
nine deity  of  war ;  and  the  ambassador  of  the  state  which 
might  meditate,  or  the  enemy  which  might  advance  to  com- 
mit hostilities,  was  taught  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  the 
martial  gods,  and  the  nuu-tial  people  they  protected. 

A  procession  of  the  Boman  Kjughts  on  horseback  annually 
took  place,  from  this  Temple  to  the  Capitol,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  fought  for  the 
Somans  on  that  day  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Begillus. 

The  priests  of  Mars  were  scarcely  more  tranquil  than 
those  of  Bellona.  They  were  named  Salii,  from  their 
dancing  or  leaping ;  and  on  the  1st  of  March  used  to  go 
through  the  streets  of  Eome  in  a  sort  of  Pyrrhic  dance, 
bearing  the  Ancilia,  or  twelve  sacred  shields,  one  of  which 
belonged  to  the  god,  and  fell  from  heaven,  J  and  the  rest 
were  made  in  imitation  of  it,  lest  so  invaluable  a  treasure 
should  be  stolen. 

The  rites  of  religion  among  the  ancients,  it  must  be  owned, 
were  sufficiently  obstreperous;  whether  we  look  to  these 

*GeU.  xri.  17. 

t  There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  little  Church  of  Domine  quo  Vadis, 
Bometimes  called  Santa  Maria  ddle  Palme,  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Mars  {extra  muros),  and  received  that  name  from  a  grove  of 
palm-trees,  which  are  supposed  to  have  surrounded  it.  But  it  was  in 
memory  of  the  Christian,  not  the  Pagan  palms,  that  the  church  received 
its  title.  An  inscription  found  in  the  Viffna  Nari  (and  reported  hy 
Yenuti),  is  supposed  to  prove  that  the  Temple  of  Mars  stood  there, 
because  that  Temple  is  thought  to  have  been  exactly  a  mile  from  the 
ancient  Porta  Capena  (which  was  between  the  little  Churches  of  S. 
Neroe  and  S.  Cesareo),  and  because  the  ancient  milestone  on  the  Via 
Appia,  marked  No.  1,  now  on  the  balustrade  of  the  Piazza  of  the 
Capitol,  was  found  in  the  same  vineyard.  I  should  have  looked  for  that 
temple  nearer  to  Rome. 

t  Plutarch's  Life  of  Noma  Pompilius^ 
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already  named,  to  tlie  licentious  orgies  of  Bacchus,  the  wild 
feats  of  the  Lupercalia,  or  the  horrible  din  with  which, 
at  the  festivals  of  Cybele,  the  Oorylxmtes  renewed  and 
commemorated  that  sacred  uproar  that  saved  the  infant 
Jupiter  from  being  devoured  bj  his  &ther;*  we  shall  find 
that  noise  constituted  their  essence. 

It  would  be  well  if  this  were  all.  Paeanism  has  been 
-called  a  nuld  and  cheerful,  if  not  a  pure  and  moral  faith  ;  yet 
were  its  rites  stained  with  blood,  and  not  the  blood  of  brutes 
only,  but  of  men.  To  Mania,  the  mother  of  the  Lares,  t  boys 
-were  annually  offered  up ;  and  though  this  horrible  rite  was 
abolished  by  Junius  Brutus,  it  would  appear  that  human* 
•victims  were  habitually  sacrificed,  even  at  a  for  later  period,  J 
as  we  have  already  seen  they  occasionally  were.§ 

Christianitjr  is  the  only  religion  (for  Mahometanism  is  but 
a  plagiarism  n*om  it)  that  is,  or  ever  has  been,  free  from  this 
foul  stain,  and  that  does  not  enforce  the  crime  of  murder  as 
a  religious  duty;  a  proof  in  itself  sufficient  of  its  divine 
ori^io,  and  not  less  sl^ng,  than  that  it  is  the  only  religion 
which  announces  one  God. 

It  may  afford  a  useful  lesson  to  the  proud  presumption  of 
human  reason,  to  see  man,  whether  lefb  to  the  untutored 
dictates  of  his  own  mind,  or  enlightened  by  the  most  refined 
philosophy,  alike  seeking  to  win  the  favour  of  the  gods  or 
avert  their  vengeance,  by  spilling  the  blood  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  When  we  behold  rehgious  murders  extending 
through  times  and  nations  the  most  remote, — from  the 
philosophic  Eomans,  the  luxurious  Carthagioians,  the  British 

*  I  need  liardly  observe,  that,  like  most  of  the  Pagan  fictions,  this  is 
allegorical ;  that  Saturn  devouring  his  children  only  typifies  time  swal- 
lowing up  years. 

f  The  Lares  and  the  Penates  are  often  confounded  together  as  the 
some  household  gods,  though  essentially  different.  The  latter  were  of 
divine,  the  former  of  human  origin.  The  latter  were  worshipped  in  the 
most  retired  and  innermost  parts  of  the  house;  the  former  which  were 
the  spirits  of  their  ancestors,  were  set  out  in  public  view,  and 
guarded  the  domestic  hearth. 

There  were  public  Penates  and  public  Lares,  to  which  little  Temples, 
or  JEdicokRf  were  erected  by  the  waysides,  and  worshipped  by  the 
passing  traveller. 

X  Macrobius,  Sat.  L  7. 

§  Vide  Letter  zzL 
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Droidfl,  and  the  Eastern  idolaters,  to  the  timid  Hindoos,  the 
savaffe  American  Indians,  the  brutal  Africans,  and  the  social 
South-Sea  Islanders, — ^we  may  indeed  bless  that  divine  &Lth, 
which  not  only  opened  to  inen  the  gates  of  heaven,  but  would, 
if  its  divine  precepts  were  followe<^  make  a  heaven  of  earth. 

Human  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  not  of  long  continuance, 
nor  of  frequent  occurrence  at  Some ;  but  even  during  her 
brightest  days,  they  were  incessantlv  offered  up  to  men. 
I  need  not  resort  to  the  bloody  annals  of  the  empire ;  the 
carnage  of  Marius  and  of  Sylla,  and  even  of  the  hypocritically 
humane  Augustus,  are  dreadful  and  incontestable  proofe, 
that  while  one  or  two  victims  were  thought  adequate  ta 
propitiate  the  wrath  of  offended  deities,  thousands  were  in- 
sumcient  to  appease  the  hatred  and  revenge  of  man.* 

Even  the  sacred  fanes  of  religion,  and  the  holy  altars  of 
the  gods,  were  the  scene,  and  sometimes  the  pretext,  of  the 
wrath  and  cruelty  of  man.  It  was  in  the  Temple  of  Bellona 
that  Sylla  assembled  the  Semite,  and  cooUy  harangued  them, 
while  the  dying  cries  of  six  thousand  of  his  unfortunate 
victims,  slaughtered  by  his  command  in  the  adjoining  Circus 
Plaminius,  rang  in  their  ears.  As  if  this  were  not  sufficient 
to  glut  his  vengeance,  this  monster  massacred  twelve  thou- 
sand more  at  Praneste.t  Augustus  caused  three  hundred, 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  four  hundredj  Soman  Sena- 
tors and  Knights  to  be  slain  before  the  altar  of  Julius  Cresar, 
on  the  ides  of  Tiiarch.  Yet  even  the  atrocious  massacre  of 
this  multitude  of  brave  men,  whose  only  crime  was  that  of 
having  borne  arms  in  the  cause  of  their  country's  freedom, 
did  not  stain  his  memory  with  more  infamy,  than  the  treache- 
rous and  inhuman  murder  of  one — the  best  and  greatest  of 
the  Somans — ^the  glory  of  that,  and  the  Kght  of  every  suc- 
ceeding age — ^the  source  of  his  own  power,  the  dupe  of  his 
fidse  professions,  and  the  victim  of  his  base  ingratitude. 

I  know  not  how  the  memory  of  that  man  has  escaped 
execration,  who  murdered  Cicero  to  propitiate  Antony.  § 

*  Virgil  notices  the  slaughter  of  the  captives  of  war  at  the  fimeral 
pile  of  Pallas,  as  a  matter  of  course.    .£11.  lib.  xi.  ver.  81. 

t  Plutarch— Life  of  Sylla. 

t  Suetonius — Life  of  Augustus,  15,  Dion. 

§  The  crimes  of  Augustus  seem  to  be  forgotten  by  posterity.  Sae^ 
tonius  relates  (27}i  that  "when  the  two  other  Triiu&vin  implored  him 
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LETTEE  XXV. 
The  Cibcus,  ai^d  CiBors  G-ames. 

The  most  ancient,  and  indeed  the  only  sports  tbat  were 
legalized  in  Eome  during  the  period  of  the  republic,  were 
the  Circus  Gaines,  which  are  dj  some  supposed  to  be  of 
Etruscan,*  by  others  of  Greek  origin.  But  the  Greeks  had 
no  Circuses.  The  Hvppodromus,  in  which  their  chariot  races 
were  run  at  the  Olympic  Gkmes,  differed  from  the  Circus 
both  in  form  and  plan,t  and  approached  more  to  the  nature 
of  a  race-course.  The  8tadium,X  which  was  used  for  foot 
races,  wrestling,  and  other  athletic  sports,  was  never  the 
scene  of  chariot  races,  had  no  ynna,  and  was  oval  at  both 
ends,  whereas  the  Circus  of  the  Komans  was  divided  longitu- 
dinaUy  by  the  spina,  and  was  square  at  the  end  from  which 
the  cars  started,  and  oval  at  the  other. 

Though  Eomulus  gave  the  games  in  honour  of  Neptune, 
which  the  Sabines  attended,  on  the  site  of  what  was  after- 
wards the  Circus  Maximus,  the  building  itself  was  not 
erected  till  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  During  the 
progress  of  the  republic,  it  was  rebuilt,  and  frequently 
enlarged,  and  always  merited  its  name,  for  it  always  con^^ 
tinued  to  be  the  greatest. 

to  show  mercy  to  the  proscribed,  he  sternly  declared  no  pardon  should 
be  given.  Seeing  a  knight  sabscribe  a  paper  in  his  presence,  he  sus- 
pected him  of  evil  designs,  and  ordered  him  to  be  stabbed  before  his 
eyes.  He  conceived  a  similar  suspicion  against  Gallius,  a  Praetor,  who 
came  to  wait  upon  him,  and  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  the  torture; 
and  when  the  unfortunate  man  still  continued  to  assert  his  innocence^ 
he  plucked  out  his  eyes  with  his  own  hands,  and  then  caused  him  to  be 
killed  ( 1 5).  He  murdered  many  of  his  prisoners  taken  in  battle  in  cold 
blood  (13).  He  ordered  a  father  and  son,  taken  prisoners  at  Philippi, 
to  draw  lots  which  should  die,  or  else  fight  till  one  was  slain.  The 
father  offered  his  life  to  save  his  son;  Augustus  ordered  him  to  be 
murdered, — and  at  the  same  moment  the  son  killed  himself.  He  sent 
the  head  of  Brutus  from  Philippi  to  be  thrown  at  the  base  of  Caesar's 
statue."  With  what  title  ought  the  character  of  that  man  to  be  stamped, 
against  whom  history  records  such  deeds  as  these) 

*  Horse  races,  according  to  Livy,  were  introdnoed  from  Thuiiom,  a 
part  of  Lucania.    Livy,  lib.  1.  cap«  35. 

t  Vide  the  deacription  in  FluiMniM,  book  vl  cap.  20^24. 

iPaoniiiai^  book  i  c^.  IS!. 
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In  the  time  of  Julius  CsBsar,  it  was  capable  of  contaiiiiiig 
150,000  spectators  ;*  in  the  time  of  Trajan  (according  to 
Pliny^),  it  held  250,000;  and  after  it  was  enlarged  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  it  is  reported  bj  Yalentinian,  to  hare 
been  filled  by  860,000.t 

During  tne  reigns  of  the  Idn^,  the  Circus  Maximus 
was  the  only  Circus  in  Some ;  but  m  republican  times  there 
were  several. 

The  Circus  Flaminius  was  built,  A.  r.  533,  bj  C<  Flami- 
nius,  when  Censor ;{  the  same  who  afterwards  feU  in  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Thrasymenus.  It  stood  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  without  the  ancient  Flaminian  Gkte.  Not  a 
vestige  of  it  remains ;  but  its  site  is  marked  by  the  Palazzo 
Mattei,  and  the  surrounding  streets. 

Flays  and  dramatic  entertainments  were  represented  in 
this  dircus,||  on  the  dedication  of  the  Temples  of  Juno  and 
Diana,  an  amusement  for  which  such  a  building  seems  to  be 
but  ill  calculated. 

It  is  said,  that  in  the  court  of  the  Convent  of  San  Nicola 
Cesarini,  are  still  some  remains  of  a  small  temple,  one  of  the 
many  which  stood  in  this  Circus ;  but  the  monks,  of  course, 
will  not  admit  women,  so  that  I  have  never  seen  it ;  and,  by 
all  accounts,  the  loss  is  not  very  great. 

The  site  of  the  Circus  J^onalis  is  now  believed  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Piazza  Navona,  which  still  preserves  its 
ancient  form.  The  Affonal  G*mes,  in  honour  of  Janus, 
which  were  annually  celebrated  here,  in  January  and  May, 
were  unquestionably  of  high  antiquity,  and  are  even  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Numa  Pompilius.  The  date  of  the 
erection  of  this  Circus  is  obscure,  but  it  must  have  been 
ancient,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Livy*  at  an  early  period 
of  the  republic. 

The  Cm;us  of  Mora  was  situated  between  the  Esquiline 

*Dion7Biii8  Halicamaasns. 

t  It  seems  to  have  been  enlarged  by  adding  additional  rovs  of  seats 
in  its  height  or  depth,  so  that  the  figure  was  not  changed. 

t  Livy.  Contents  of  lib.  zz.  The  Yia  Flaminia  is  idso  there  recorded 
to  have  been  made  by  C.  Flaminius. 

II  Liyy,  lib.  zl.  cap.  51. 

*  Livy,  lib.  zzz.  cap.  88,  mentions  that  the  Circns  Agonalis  was 
inundated  by  the  Tiber. 
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and  Yiminal  Hills ;  and  it  was  said  upNon  supposition,  to 
have  stood  where  the  Piazza  Barbermi  now  is ;  but  its 
exact  site  is  unknown. 

Hora  was  a  favourite  goddess  among  the  Eomans,  and  all 
the  people  of  Etruscan  ongiu;  but  she  was  completely  slighted 
by  the  Greeks,  unless  we  suppose  her  to  be  identical  with 
their  Chloris. 

The  Floralia,  or  G-ames  of  Mora,  were  exhibited  every 
spring,  originally  on  the  last  days  of  April,  and  afterwards 
on  the  1st  of  May.  The  festival,  stiU  observed  on  that  da^ 
among  the  common  people  of  Eome,  in  the  fiolds  and  turl^r 
banks,  "pranked  with  early  flowers,"  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  and  particularly  at  the  Grotto  of  the  Nymph 
Egeria;  as  well  as  the  English  custom  of  dancing  round  the 
]V&,y-pole,  and  even  the  sports  practised  later  in  the  month, 
at  the  Christian  feast  of  Whitsuntide,  all  seem  to  be  vestiges 
of  the  games  of  Mora.  The  licentiousness  of  those  amuse- 
ments, indeed,  are  now  abolished.  Maidens  still  run  races 
for  ribands  or  "  smocks;"  but  naked  females  no  longer  run 
courses  before  assembled  thousands,  as  in  the  vvrttums  days 
of  the  Eoman  republic. 

"We  learn,  indeed,  that  these,  and  many  other  of  the  gross 
and  infamous  exhibitions  practised  at  these  games,  were 
suppressed,  from  respect  to  the  virtue  of  Cato,  who  was  once 
present  at  them,*  and  it  is  said  they  were  never  afterwards 
revived.  Bope-dancing  was  also  a  common  amusement;  and 
it  appears  that  one  species  of  it  was  introduced  at  these 
shows,  of  which  we  have  no  remains — ^that  of  elephants  danc- 
ing on  ropes.t 

The  Circus  of  SaUust  was  built  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 
Tile  Circus  of  Nero  (begun  by  Caligula,  and  foiishedbjr  Nero) 
was  bmlt  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Sacristy  and 
Church  of  St.  Peter.  It  was  origiu^y  intended  as  a  private 
theatre,  where  Nero  might  amuse  himself  in  running  chariot 
races  with  his  favourites;  but  he  soon  invited  the  populace 
to  witness  his  dexterity,  and  became  a  commom  competitor 
for  the  prizes.  J    After  the  conflagration  of  Eome,  he  found 

•  Sen.  Ep.  97. 

t  It  was  "a  new  kind  of  spectacle/'  brought  into  fashion  by  Galba. 
Suet.  Galba. 
X  Tacitus,  Ann.  14. 
VOL.  I.  B 
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a  new  amufiement  in  toituring  the  GhxistiaziB  to  death  in  this 
CircuB,  and  in  the  gardens  which  suiroiinded  it,  under  the 
pretence  that  they  were  the  incendiaries — "nailing  them 
alive  to  crosses,  exposing  them  to  be  devonred  by  furious 
dogs,  or  wrapped  in  combustible  garments,  and  set  on  fire 
like  torches,  to  iQuminate  the  night."* 

The  Circus  of  Hadrian  was  behind  this  Mauscdeum,  and 
the  Circus  of  HeliogabaLus  was  near  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce  in  G^ierusalemme. 

But  all  these  remam  only  in  name.  'Not  one  stone  stands 
upon  another.  Paul  III.,  that  uniyersal  destroyer  of  anti- 
quities, removed  the  last  remains  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  a 
building  which  had  stood  through  the  Eegal,  the  Eepublican, 
the  Imperial,  and  the  Gk)thic  governments  of  Home,  and  was 
finally  demolished  only  in  the  Papal.  Notwithstanding  its 
destruction,  however,  the  form  and  parts  of  the  Circus 
Maximus  (as  well  as  of  every  other  ancient  Circus)  are  so 
accurately  preserved  in  bas  reliefs,  medals,  Ac,  and  so  faHy 
verifiedby  the  nearly  perfect  remains  of  one  upon  the  Via 
Appia,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  you  a  oompfete 
plan  of  it,  drawn  by  one  of  the  Eoman  antiquaries,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  JSuriptis,  or  Canal,  may  serve  as  a 
tolerably  correct  representation  of  every  ancient  Circus,  since 
they  differed  only  in  magnitude,  not  in  plan. 

As  the  Games  of  the  Circus  were  sacred  to  the  gods,  altos 
and  temples  of  various  deities  were  erected  in  and  arouiid 
every  Circus;  and  mention  of  a  remarkable  number  of  these 
in  the  Circus  Maximus  is  incidentally  made  by  the  Eoman 
historians. 

A  temple  was  erected  here  to  Venus,  by  the  fines  imposed 
on  the  Boman  ladies  who  were  convicted  of  adultery  ;t  asd 
certainly  the  source  of  the  fund  for  building  it,  gives  one  no 
very  exalted  idea  of  the  virtue  of  the  Eoman  matrons — evQi 
in  the  republican  times;  any  more  than  the  law  found  neces- 
.  sary  in  the  first  era  of  the  Empire,  "  that  no  wife  or  daughter 
of  a  Eoman  Knight  should  prostitute  herself  for  money !"  J 
Beside  this  temple  of  Venus,  there  was  a  temple  to  Bacchus, 

*  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xv.  cap.  ii. 

■f-  Livy,  lib.  x.  cap.  31. 

X  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  ii.  cap.  85. 
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Ceres,  and  Proserpine,*  another  to  nora,t  another  to 
Hercules,  and  several  others,  all  of  which  stood  near  the 
Circus  Maximus,  together  with  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo, 
brought  from  Carthage. ;];  The  Sacelltim  of  the  Sun,  the 
Altar  of  Youth,  and  the  images,  altars,  and  SaceUa  of  a  varietj 
of  deities,  were  erected  on  the  Spina  (see  the  plan,  BB),  or 
long  narrow  ridge  round  which  the  cars  ran,  and  which 
divided  the  arena  of  the  Circus  in  its  breadth  into  two  parts. 
It  was  crowned  with  t^y>  Egyptian  Obelisks  (DE),  the  first 
of  which  was  placed  there  by  Augustus,  the  last  by  Con- 
stans  II. 

At  one  of  the  two  Meta  (CC),  which  stood  isolated  at  the 
extremities  of  the  Spina,  was  the  buried  altar  of  Census;  a 
deity,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  the  equestrian 
Neptune,  in  whose  honour  the  games  were  given;  and  to 
others,  the  God  of  Counsels,  or  Secrecy,  who  inspired  Eomulus 
with  the  project  of  carrying  off  the  Sabine  women  at  their 
first  celebration,  and  whose  altar  stood  in  a  dark  spot, 
covered  up  with  earth,  and  was  only  uncovered  when  the 
preparatorv  sacri&ces  were  to  be  offered,  in  token  that 
counsels  should  be  secret  and  hidden.  This  altar  was  in 
every  Circus.  At  the  other  Meta,  in  the  Circus  Maximus, 
stood  the  Altar  of  Murcia,  the  Gk>ddess  of  Idleness  and  Sloth, 
generally  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Venus,  that  great 
patroness  of  idleness;  and  probably  this  altar  gave  to  the 
valley  the  name  of  Vol  Murcia,  or  Myrtia,  which  it  bears  to 
this  dav,  although  other  accounts  say  that  it  derived  it  from 
a  myrtle  tree  sacred  to  Yenus.  The  site  and  environs  of  the 
Circus  Maximus  are  still  called  Ci/rchi  by  the  people  of 
Borne. 

If  it  was  the  first  place  where  games  were  celebrated  in 
!Bome,  it  was  also  the  last.  So  late  as  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  it  was  filled,  for  the  last  time,  with  Christian  spec- 
tators,§  who  seem  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  have  abandoned* 

*  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  iL  cap.  49. 

t  Tac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  49.    Livy,  lib.  xxxvL  cap.  36. 

X  Plutarch's  Life  of  Romulus. 

§  About  the  year  495,  immediately  after  which  the  Circus  Games 
were  finally  aboUshed.  Baronius  ( Annal.  Ecclesias.)  (an  authority  I  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting}  is  quoted  in  verification  of  the 
fiict. 
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these  darling  pleasures,  the  inhnmaiuty  of  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  spirit  of  their  faith. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sports  of  the  Circus 
were  conjfined  to  chariot  races.  Horse  and  foot  races,  fights 
of  gladiators,*  wrestling,  boxing  (with  the  c»stus),  leaping, 
and  all  sorts  of  active  exercises,  were  exhibited  here.  Kaval 
courses  and  games  were  celebrated  in  the  close  of  the 
republic,  in  nie  Mtrwus  (HH),  a  canal  sixteen  feet  in 
breadth,  with  which  Julius  CsBsar*  surrounded  the  Circus 
Maximus ;  and  thirty-six  crocodiles  were  shown  by  Augustus 
to  the  ^es  of  the  wondering  Eomans,  after  his  triumphant 
return  from  Egypt.f  Combats  of  wild  beasts  were  held  ia 
the  Circus  Maxnnus  before  the  beginning  and  before  the 
end  of  the  Empire;  in  the  days  of  JuHus  CsBsar^  and 
Carinu8.§ 

This  last  prodigal  and  luxurious  Emperor  surpassed,  in 
the  pomp  and  spendour  of  the  games  and  spectacles  he 
exhibited,  all  who  had  gone  before  him.  The  care  of  hia 
predecessor,  Probus,  had  transformed  the  Circus  into  an 
artificial  forest,  filled  with  large  trees  transplanted  by  the 
roots ;  and  its  shades  were  successively  tenanted  by  hundreds 
of  the  white-plumed  ostrich,  the  stag,  the  elk,  the  zebra,  the 
cameleopard,  and  the  majestic  elephant ;  together  with  the 
hitherto-unseen  forms  of  the  bulky  rhinoceros,  and  the 
hippopotamus  of  the  Nile.  The  roar  of  Indian  tigers  and 
African  hyenas  resounded  through  the  glade;  the  spotted 
leopard  roamed  at  large ;  and  hundreds  of  Num  dian  lions, 
transported  from  their  burning  deserts,  and  bears  brought 
from  their  polar  snows,  were  assembled  and  slaughtered||  in 
this  ample  arena. 

In  the  long  intervening  period  of  the  Empire  that  had 
elapsed  between  CsBsar  and  Carinus,  the  comoats  of  gladi- 
ators and  wild  beasts  had   generally  been  given  in  the 

*  Combats  of  gladiators  were  first  exhibited  in  Rome,  A.U.  490.— 
(Vide  Val.  Max.  ii.  4.  7.)  They  were  then,  and  continued  to  be  long 
afterwards,  exhibited  aa  funeral  games  only,  perhaps  to  appease  the 
manes  of  the  dead,  instead  of  the  original  horrible  rite  of  sacrificing 
human  beings.— Vnto.  Ma.  x.  518,  and  xi.  81,  82. 

t  Dio.  Oassius,  p.  781.  t  Suetonius,  Life  of  CsBsar,  11. 

§  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  pp,  83,  84,  85. 

II  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  84,  85. 
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ampbitheatre  ;*  and  cbariot  races,  the  proper  Circus  games, 
alone  exhibited  here. 

These  sacred  games,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  were  annually 
given  in  the  month  of  A\igust,t  under  the  direction,  and 
generally  at  the  expense,  of  the  .ZEdiles,  who  frequently 
mined  themselves  with  the  magnificence  of  these  shows. 
Csesar  was  obhged  to  sell  his  G^burtine  YiUa  to  assist  in 
defraying  the  enormous  expense  of  the  games  he  gave 
during  Ms  ^dileship ;  and  wnen  he  set  off  on  the  expedition 
into  Spain,  he  was  by  an  enormous  sum,  worse  than  nothing.:|: 
He  exhibited  a  fight  of  gladiators  in  such  numbers  as  to 
fidghten  the  8enators.§  Yet  all  the  cost  he  lavished  upon 
these  games,  scarcely  compensated  for  the  umbrage  he  gave 
to  the  people  by  employing  himself  in  writing  in  nis  tablets 
during  their  representation.  Caesar  well  understood  the 
value  of  time,  but  her©  forgot  that  policy  demanded  its 
sacrifice. 

At  a  very  different  period,  when,  after  crossing  the 
Bnbicon,  he  entered  by  force  the  city  which  he  had  won  the 
right  to  enter  five  times  in  triumph,  he  exhibited  games 
which  might  be  called  the  funeral  games  of  the  liberties  of 
Bome — ^the  splendour  of  which  was  so  great,  that  in  the 
ardour  of  the  people  to  see  them,  a  crowd  of  plebeians, 
and  two  senators,  were  killed  in  the  press.  At  that 
time,  two  senators  pubKcfy  exhibited  themselves  as  gla- 
diators;[[    and   in  more   degenerate    times,    even   women 

*  The  vell-known  and  affecting  incident  of  Androcles  and  the  Lion 
ia,  however.  Bald  to  have  taken  place  in  the  CircuB  Mazinms. — Vide 
Anl.  Gell.  Noct»  Att.  7. 

f  The  Consualia,  Lvdi  Consualea,  or  games  sacred  to  Consos,  the 
god  whose  hidden  altar  was  in  every  circiis,  took  phice  in  August.  The 
Lvdi  Magniy  sacred  to  the  great  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
were  celebrated  in  September.  The  Secular  games  were  only  given, 
once  in  a  centuiy,  or  110  years,  and  not  regularly  even  then.  They 
were  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  and  were  in  honour  of  Apollo  and 
Diana. 

X  Plutarch's  Life  of  Julius  Cnsar.  And  yet,  during  his  first  consul- 
ship, he  had  stolen  30001b.  weight  of  gold  out  of  the  Capitol,  and 
replaced  it  with  the  same  quantity  of  gilt  brass.  —  Suetonius^  J. 
Csesar,  54. 

§  Suetonius,  J.  CsBsar,  10. 

il  Tacitus,  Ann.  XY.  82. 
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of  rank  fought  like  common  gladiators   in   the    amphi- 
theatre.* 

Preyious  to  the  game,  the  grand  procession  of  the  images 
of  the  gods,  drawn  in  the  Thensa,  or  sacred  car,  took  place ; 
and  in  later  times,  the  statues  of  the  Emperors  were  Dome 
along  with  them.  The  cayaLcade  of  the  chariots  and  horses 
destined  for  the  sports,  formed  the  JPampa  Oircensis,  sacred 
to  Apollo. 

The  signal  for  commencing  the  games  was  given  bj  the 
Emperor.  It  is  related,  that  once  when  the  people  were 
extremely  clamorous  from  the  delay,  Nero,  who  was  at  table, 
hastily-  threw  his  napkin  out  of  the  balcony  of  the  Imperial 
Palace,  into  the  Circus  below,  and  that  it  afterwards  became  the 
established  signal ;  mittere  mappam  was  the  word.  It  strikes 
me,  however,  that  the  allusions  to  this  signal  and  phrase 
occur  in  the  classics  at  an  earlier  period  than  Nero's  reign. 

The  cars  were  drawn  up  ready  to  start  in  front  of  the 
Carceres,  or  car-houses  (NN),  and  were  confined  in  the 
same  line  bjr  a  rope  held  by  two  statues  of  Mercurv  (pro- 
bably Tenmni),  which  was  withdrawn  on  the  signal  being 
given.  A  furrow  filled  with  white  chalk,  caUed  alba  linea, 
was  the  line  of  victory — ^the  last  line.  Horace  makes  a 
beautiful  allusion  to  this,  when  he  says,  '^  Mors  ultima  Unea 
rerum  est.^t 

The  AarigcB,  or  charioteers,  were  divided  into  four  per- 
manent and  contending  factions,  the  distinguishing  colours 
of  which  were,  white,  red,  blue,  and  green. 

These  colours  are  supposed  to  have  borne  some  mystic 
reference  to  the  elements — ^that  white  distinguished  the  air; 
red,  fire ;  green  the  earth ;  and  blue,  the  ocean.     They  have 

*  Suetomus.  (Domit.  4.)  Women  fought  as  gkdiaton,  and  vii^gins 
ran  races  in  the  Stadium.  Even  Augugtus  made  Roman  Knights  act 
upon  the  stage,  and  fight  as  gladiators,  tiU  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
senate,  which  seemed  still  to  retain  some  portion  of  its  ancient  power 
and  virtue.  Suet.  Aug.  43.  In  Nero's  JttvencUia,  aged  matrons,  as 
well  as  senators,  used  to  perform.     Suet.  Nero,  6. 

t  It  is  curious  that  ike  same  custom  prevails  in  Italy  to  this  day. 
At  the  Carnival  races  in  the  Corso,  the  horses,  each  held  back  by 
several  men,  are  ranged  behind  a  cord  drawn  across  the  street^  which  is 
loosened  at  the  signal  for  starting,  and  the  poor  animals,  goaded  by 
the  beating  of  the  spikes  of  steel,  and  the  gunpowder  burning  on  their 
backs,  rush  on  with  a  madness  that  is  called  spirit. 
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also  been  said  to  represent  the  four  seasons  of  tlie  jrear ;  and 
spriiig,  summer,  and  winter,  may  indeed  be  supposed  to  be 
green,  red,  and  white  ;  but  why  should  autumn  be  blue  ? 

The  supporters  of  these  different  colours  were  called 
Partisans — ^and  deserved  the  name,  for  they  adhered  in  their 
attachment  to  the  colours,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
horses,  charioteers,  &c.,  and  were  exhilarated  or  depressed 
as  theip  colour  triumphed  or  was  defeated.  History  bears 
mournful  testimony  to  the  deadly  feuds  waged  between  the 
green  and  blue  factions  at  Constantinople,  in  the  latter  days 
of  the  Empire.*  This  permanent  attachment  to  particular 
colours,  however,  did  not  prevent  betting  jfrom  gomg  on  to 
an  immense  extent,  both  in  the  Circus  and  Amphitheatre.f 
Pour  chariots,  one  of  every  colour,  started  in  each  course. 
Two  new  colours,  the  gold  and  the  purple,  were  added  by 
Domitian,  J  and  then  six  chariots,  one  of  each  colour,  started 
at  once.  Each  course  consisted  of  seven  circuits  round  the 
Spina,  These  circuits  were  marked  by  the  removal  of  one 
of  the  seven  eggs  (Gr.)  and  seven  dolphins  (F.)  from  the  two 
extremities  of  the  Spina,  The  dolphins,  it  is  supposed, 
were  used  as  marks  in  honour  of  Neptune,  the  patron  god 
of  the  games ;  and  the  eggs  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
who,  as  every  one  knows,  were  hatched  like  chickens,  and 
were  the  equestrian  gods. 

The  victor  of  each  course  (miasm),  or,  as  we  should  call  it, 
of  each  heat,  placed  his  car  in  the  Carceres,  or  car-houses 
(N.),  which  were  thirteen  in  number,  twelve  double,  capable 
of  containing  two  cars,  and  one  single.  Eor  as  a  hundred 
cars  generally  ran  in  a  day,  there  were,  consequently,  twenty- 
five  victorious,  which  are  said  to  have  started  together  for 
the  last  grand  course;  after  which  the  victor  or  victors, 
crowned,  issued  out  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  (I.)  at  the  oval 
end  of  the  Circus,  bearing  his  paun  of  victory  in  his  hand, 
and  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 

The  i^ina  (vide  Plan,  BB.)  was  always  nearer  to  the 
oval,  and  farther  from  the  square  end  of  the  Circus,  in  order 
to  give  room  for  the  cars  to  start. 

*  ProcopiuB  De  BelL  Got.  states  that  upwards  of  30,000  were  mur- 
dered in  these  affrays. 
+  Suetonius,  Life  of  Domit.    Plin.  Ep.  iz. 
:;:  Suetonius,  Life  of  Domit.  7. 
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Sometimes  cars  mth  two  horses  (Bi^a),  but  more  fice- 
quentlj  cars  of  four  abreast  (Quadriga),  (for  mares  were 
preferred  to  horses  for  chariot  races,)  contended  in  the 
Circus  games.  Sometimes,  but  rarelj,  cars  with  six  horses, 
or  Sefuffi,  ran ;  and  I  remember  seeing  a  gem,  on  which  cars 
were  represented  with  ten  horses  abreast.  Nero,  if  I 
remember  right,  exhibited  races  of  chariots  drawn  by  four 
camels. 

In  the  Vatican  are  preserved  a  beautiful  marble  Si^a,  or 
car  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  the  statue  of  an  Auriga,  or 
charioteer,  whose  hand  bears  the  pabn  of  victory.  The 
costume  is  peculiarly  elegant;  his  tunic,  or  robe,  is  bound 
with  a  zone  formed  of  a  great  number  of  small  cordons. 
The  has  reliefs,  preserved  in  the  same  chamber  of  the 
Vatican,  and  abo  at  the  Villa  Albani,*  give  a  very  lively 
representation  of  the  Circus  races.  You  see  the  Oarceresy 
the  Spina,  the  Metcd,  the  eggs,  and  the  dolphins — ^Uttle 
fluttermg  Loves  sitting  on  the  horses,  and  impelling  their 
ardent  speed,  or  overthrown  with  the  cars  upon  the  ground, 
and  crushed  beneath  their  whirling  wheels.  Such  accidents 
imfortunately  continually  occurred,  though  men,  not  cherubs, 
were  the  victims.  At  every  exhibition  of  Circus  games,  the 
dead  and  the  dying  were  carried  out  amidst  the  shouts  and 
exultation  of  the  victors.  Thus  the  same  character  of  cruelty 
seemed  to  pervade  every  amusement  of  the  ancient  Eomans ; 
and  modem  nations,  humanized  by  a  purer  faith,  may 
retaliate  the  epithet  of  barbarians  on  the  masters  of  the 
world. 

It  was  astonishing  the  fondness  of  the  people  for  these 
games.  "  JPanem  et  Oircenses,^^^  was  the  popular  cry ;  and 
they  were  content  under  the  enormities  of  any  tyrant  who 
bestowed  upon  them  abundance  of  these. 

If  the  Parisians  are  like  the  ancient  Eomans  in  nothing 
else,  they  certainly  resemble  them  in  this  passion  for  ^'pam 


One  only  of  all  the  Circuses  of  ancient  Home  remains,  but 
it  is  in  better  preservation,  I  believe,  than  any  other  in  the 

*  In  the  frieze  of  the  oval  vestibule  at  the  head  of  the  stain,  and 
also  in  some  detached  bassi  relievi  in  the  Yilhi  Albani. 

f atque  duas  tantum  res  anzius  optat 

Panem  et  Circenses. — Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  1.  80. 
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world.  It  stands  on  the  Tia  Appia,  beside  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  MeteUa,  and  it  is  called  the  Circus  of  Caracalla, 
though  there  is  no  other  reason  for  beHevine  that  Emperor 
ever  built  any  Circus  at  all,  than  that  a  medal  of  his  reim 
bears  a  Circus  on  its  reverse,  which  may  just  as  probably 
commemorate  a  restoration  or  enlargement  of  the  Circus 
Maiimus,  as  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  And  even  granting 
that  he  did  build  a  Circus,  since  the  site  is  unknown,  placing 
it  here  is  purely  conjectural.  The  striking  inferiority,  too, 
in  its  structure, — ^the  coarse  clumsy  bricks,  and  the  wretched 
style  of  building — ^in  which  bits  of  stone,  tiles,  and  broken 
pieces  of  marble,  are  coarsely  plastered  together  to  form  its 
walls,  present  such  a  contrast  to  the  noble  Thermw  of 
Caracalla,  that  we  can  scarcely  consider  it  a  work  of  the 
same  date.  It  has  been  called,  and  upon  as  slender  grounds, 
the  Circus  of  Gkllienus ;  and  the  meanness  of  the  structure, 
at  least,  is  more  consonant  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  arts  at 
that  period. 

But  however  unsupported  by  probability  or  evidence,  it 
has  now  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  name  of  the  Circus  of 
Caracalla ;  and  the  Circus  of  Caracalla  it  must  therefore  be 
called. 

The  walls  of  this  Circus  have  scarcely  even  been  partially 
destroyed,  and  their  circuit  is  still  entire.  Whether  its 
ancient  pavements,  or  any  remains  of  it,  are  stiU  to  be 
found,  I  know  not,  for  its  marshy  arena  is  now  covered  with 
grass  of  emerald  verdure;  and  when  we  last  visited  it,  a 
lock  of  sheep  were  peacefully  grazing  in  it. 

The  Spma,  though  grass  grown,  still  remains.  "We 
observed  that,  besides  being  nearer  to  the  oval  end,  in  order 
to  allow  room  for  the  cars  to  start  fix)m  the  square  end ;  it 
is  also  nearer  the  left  than  the  right  side,  by  about  thirty 
feet,  I  should  suppose ;  the  reason  of  which  may  probably 
be,  that  some  of  tne  cars  would  be  left  behind  in  rounding 
the  further  Meta,  and  consequently  less  space  be  necessary 
on  the  ftirther  side. 

Beneath  the  extremity  of  the  8pma,  nearest  the  square  end, 
there  is  a  small  subterranean  cavity,  which  has  evidently 
been  the  altar-place  of  Consus.  The  obehsk  now  in  the 
Piazza  Navona,  once  adorned  the  ^pma  of  this  Circus.  The 
Metcd^  which  were  about  twelve  feet  distant  from  the  ends  of 
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tHe  SpitMy  hare  disappeared;  and,  indeed,  thej  seem  to  liare 
been  formed  of  perishable  materials;  those  in  the  CircixB 
Maximus,  which  were  gilt  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  being 
of  wood.*  From  the  Meta  which  is  presenred  at  the  Villa 
Albani,they  seem  each  to  have  been  composed  of  three  cones, 
or  pyramids. 

The  triumphal  gate  through  which  the  victor  of  victors 
issued  at  the  oval  end  of  the  Circus,  is  still  entire;  but  there 
are  no  remains  of  the  Carceres,  or  division  for  the  cars  at  the 
opposite  etxremity. 

These  Carceres,  which  extended  along  the  toholehTeadth  of 
the  Circus,  according  to  the  modem  books  and  plan8,t  and 
explanations,  and  antiquaries,  were  completely  filled  vdth  the 
twenty-five  cars  of  the  victors;  all  of  which,  tkey  say,  started 
together  on  one  side  of  the  Spina,  in  little  more  thsai  one-half 
the  breadth  of  the  Circus,  for  the  last  course; — ^in  other 
words,  that  they  could  run  in  half  the  space  they  fiUed  when 
standing.  I  could  not  have  believed  that  even  an  antiquary 
could  have  made  such  an  egregious  assertion,  if  I  had  not 
heard  it  with  my  own  ears  in  this  very  Circus. 

Independent  of  this  absurd  paradox,  and  in  despite  of  all 
the  antiquaries  in  the  world,  I  maintain  it  to  be  a  physical 
impossibility  that  twenty-five  cars,  or  even  half  that  number, 
could  have  found  room  to  stand,  much  less  to  drive  abreast, 
on  one  side  of  the  Spina  of  this  Circus;  nor  is  there  a  single 
person,  of  plain  imaerstanding,  to  whom  I  have  put  the 
question,  firom  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  tne  age, 
to  Jacob  the  groom,  who  has  not  agreed  with  me  in  this 
opinion. 

In  the  Circus  Maximus,  indeed,  they  might  have  found 
room  for  this  number  to  have  run  together,  for  anything  I 
know  to  the  contrary;  but  in  this  Circus  it  is  a  perfect 


It  is  computed  that  this  Circus  could  contain  upwards  of 
20,000  spectators.  There  w^re  two  towers  at  the  end  where 
the  Carceres  stood,  one  of  which,  it  is  supposed,  was  intended 
for  the  trumpeters  or  musicians,  and  the  other  for  the  judges 
of  the  race. 

*  Suetonina,  Life  of  ClaadioB. 

t  Fanviniiu^  Lndi  CiioenaeB.  Biaachim,  &e. 
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•A  tower  on  the  right  side  is  still  standing,  and  there 
are  some  remains  of  one  on  the  left,  not,  however,  exactly 
facing  it. 

One  of  these,  we  may  suppose,  was  intended  for  the 
Emperor  and  his  court;  and  though  the  seat  of  these  distin- 
guished personages  is  understood  to  have  been  in  the 
JPodium*  where  the  vestal  Virgins,  Senators,  and  those  of 
consular  rank,  had  also  the  right  of  sitting,  CiBsar  may  not 
have  chosen  to  share  the  same  seat  with  them,  and  the  tower 
may  have  been  adopted  as  the  more  complete  distinction  of  a 
later  age.  The  balcony  in  the  Imperial  Palace,  from  which 
the  Emperor  is  said  to  have  viewed  the  games  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,  is  a  simUar  situation.  The  right  of  sitting  on  the 
^uhina/r,  the  couch  appropriated  to  the  images  of  the  gods, 
was  conferred  upon  Julius  C8Bsar,t  and  enjoyed  by  all  the 
Emperors.  Augustus,  we  are  told,  frequently  looked  at  the 
games  of  the  Circus  from  thence,  or  from  the  apartments  of 
liis  friends  or  Freedmen.J 

Bight  of  place  in  the  Circus  was  not  conceded  to  any  of 
the  privileged  orders  till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  separate 

? laces  were  assigned  for  the  Senators ;||  and  in  the  reign  of 
J'ero,§  the  Eoman  Knights  obtained  a  situation  behind  them, 
but  distinct  from  the  people.  Seats  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Theatre,  and  the  Podium  of  the  Amphitheatre,  had  been 
granted  to  the  Senators  at  a  much  earlier  period  ;ir  and  before 
the  close  of  the  republic,  fourteen  rows  behind  them  were 
allotted  to  the  Equestrian  Order.** 

*  The  front  row. 

t  Sueton.  C8es.  76. 

X  Sueton.    August.  45.     Augustus  exhibited  public  games  forty- 
seven  times.    Suet.  84. 
•     II  Suetonius  Claudius,  321. 

§  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xv.  cap.  82. 

IT  It  was  in  a.  u.  558,  in  the  consulate  oS.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

*  •  In  A.  u.  686.  This  privilege  was  procured  for  them  by  a  man 
whom  Dion  (36)  calls  Roscius  Otho  Tribune,  and  Plutarch  (Life  of 
Cicero)  Marcus  Otho  Pnetor.  It  is  related  that  his  appearance  in  the 
theatre  once  raised  so  violent  a  tumult — a  sort  of  0.  P.  riot — between 
the  people  who  hissed  and  the  Knights  who  applauded  him,  that  the 
most  serious  consequences  were  apprehended ;  when  Cicero  hastened  to 
the  theatre,  called  upon  the  people  to  follow  him  to  the  Temple  of 
Bellona,  and  there,  by  the  force  of  his  unpremeditated  eloquence,  so 
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Leaving  the  Circus,  we  pass  througli  a  door  at  the  end, 
where  the  Garceres,  stood,  into  a  large  square,  enclosed  with 
high  walls,  of  the  same  date  and  construction  as  the  Circus 
itself,  which  has  eyidently  been  divided  into  small  regular 
compartments,  like  stalLs  of  stables,  or  small  coach-houses. 
In  the  centre  of  this  place  stands  a  brick  building  of  a  better 
age,  which  some  antiquaries  saj  was  a  temple,  and  that  they 
can  plainly  see  where  the  portico  of  six  columns  was  attached 
to  the  front,  and  where  the  steps  led  up  to  it,  and  where  the 
statue  of  the  god  stood  in  it.  1  have  long  ago  been  convinced 
that  I  have  not  antiquarian  eyes;  and  a  decisive  proof  of  it  is, 
that  I  could  see  none  of  these  things.  Other  antiquaries 
again  see,  with  equal  clearness,  that  this  was  nothing  but  a 
Oa/rceres,  or  car-house,  and  that  the  surrounding  waUs, 
which  the  first  party  caU  a  Temenos,  or  holy  enclosure  for 
their  temple,  were  divided  into  stalls  for  horses.  To  this  is 
rejoined  by  the  believers  in  the  temple — ^indignant  at  its 
degradation — ^that  it  is  evidently  a  bmlding  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  Circus;  and  who  would  build  a  Carceres  at  least  a 
hundred  years  before  a  Circus?  They  of  the  Carceres  side, 
in  turn,  reply,  that  it  ma^  have  been  a  building  of  more 
ancient  date,  not  originally  designed  for  the  purpose,  but  it 
must  have  been  converted  into  a  Carceres,  fcr  they  see  the 
places  for  the  cars;  at  the  same  time,  they  positively  deny 
that  it  ever  was  a  tismple. 

An  acute  writer  or  our  own  country  thinks  it  was  a 
Serapeon,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Circus  was 
Caracalla's,  and  that  Serapis  was  peculiarly  the  object  of 
that  Emperor's  worship.  It  is  certain  that  the  Altar  of 
Serapis,  now  in  the  Capitol,  with  an  inscription  sacred  to 
this  deity,  was  found  near  the  neighbouring  Church  of  San 
Sebastiano. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  knotty 
point,  of  what  this  building  was,  or  was  not;  much  less 
repeat  more  of  the  multifarious  and  clashing  conjectures 
that  have  been  made  as  to  its  ancient  use  or  purpose.    At 

totally  changed  the  current  of  their  feelings,  that  they  returned  to  their 
places,  and  overwhelmed  with  shouts  of  applause  the  very  man  whom,  a 
few  minutes  before,  they  were  ready  to  tear  in  piecea  It  is  easy  to 
inflame  to  madness  the  passions  of  the  multitude ;  but  so  suddenly  and 
completely  to  allay  their  fury  was,  indeed,  an  unparalleled  triumph  of 
eloquence. 
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present,  it  baA  been  used  to  support  a  most  wretched  sort  of 
Casino,  which,  like  most  of  those  erections  near  Borne,  has 
dwindled  from  serving  the  pleasures  of  princes,  to  the  abode 
of  Vignaiuoli,  Around  it,  in  the  adjoming  vineyards,  are 
many  ruins,  whose  date  and  destination  are  equally  involved 
in  obscurity.  One  of  them,  without  the  smallest  foundation, 
has  been  called  at  random  the  vestiges  of  the  famous  Temple 
of  Virtue  and  Honour,  built  by  MarceUus,  and  restored  oy 
Vespasian;  although  that  stood  at  the  ancient  Forta 
Gapena*j  from  which  this  spot  is  more  than  three  miles 
distant. 

That  there  may  have  been  temples  in  and  around  this,  as 
well  as  other  Circuses,  is  indeed  highly  probable;  and  many 
ef  the  mouldering  walls  we  see  may  be  their  remains, 
although  we  cannot  now  distinctly  trace  them.  The  only 
building  in  sufficient  preservation  to  enable  us  to  discover 
its  nature,  is  an  unknown  tomb,  one  of  the  many  which 
Hned  the  Appian  "Way.  I  beHeve  it  was  called  the  tomb  of 
the  family  of  Servilia,  until  the  real  remains  of  that  were 
found,  and  erected  by  Canova,  a  little  further  upon  this 
road.  Its  vaulted  roof,  forming  a  four-sided  quadrangular 
pyramid,  is  a  veir  singular  piece  of  architecture.  It  stands 
unmediately  without  the  wall  of  the  stable — or  Temenos  of 
the  Temple — or  whatever  it  may  be — on  the  side  nearest  the 
Circus. 

The  Circus  of  SaUust  stood  near  the  Porta  CoUina,  and  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  deserted  spot,  once 
occupied  vdth  the  luxurious  gardens  of  the  historian,  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  was  situated;  for  its  site,  its  form,  and 
size,  are  stiU  very  apparent;  and  though  not  a  stone  of  the 
building  remains,  the  very  ground  is  not  without  its  in- 
terest. On  the  doping  bank,  once  lined  with  marble  seats, 
and  filled  with  crowds  of  Eoman  spectators,  the  leafless  vine 
is  straggling  amongst  briars,  and  the  wild  flowers  of  the  field 
blooming  in  unrestrained  luxuriance. 

The  pomp  of  the  Secular  Games  that  were  celebrated 
here  in  nonour  of  Apollo,  have  been  commemorated  in  the 
strains  of  poets,  panegyrists,  and  satirists.  Shattered  reHcs 
of  ancient  splendour — columns  of  transparent  Oriental 
alabaster,  and  giallo  antico — ^pavements  of  the  richest  mosaics 
*  Plutarch— Life  of  Marcellns. 
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— and  entire  porticos  of  the  rarest  marbles,  have  been  dug 
up  in  immense  quantity  from  beneath  the  vines  and  wild 
weeds,  that  perhaps  jstill  cover  even  more  precious  remains. 

In  the  most  luxorious  era  of  luxurious  Some,  these 
gardens  were  noted  for  their  luxury,  and  were  the  favourite 
resort  of  Nero.* 

The  Egyptian  obelisk,  now  at  the  Trimta  de  Monti,  which 
was  found  nere,  could  not  have  been  erected  by  SaUust, 
because  he  died  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  It  must 
have  been  placed  here  by  Augustus,  or  some  of  the  later 
Cffisars. 

The  ruins  of  the  house  of  SaUust  still  stand  by  the  side 
of  his  Circus.  You  may  ascend  by  a  weed-covered  staircase 
to  the  second  story,  wnere,  not  many  years  ago,  we  were 
told  some  few  vestiges  of  ancient  paintmg  were  to  be  seen, 
and  where,  even  when  I  first  visited  it,  several  patches  of 
mosaic  flooring  stiU  remained.  But  the  last  time  I  was 
there,  every  trace  of  them  had  disappeared — carried  off,  as 
the  countryman  who  shows  the  place  informed  us,  by 
the  JEbrestieri. 

Nearly  adjoining  to  the  ruined  habitation  of  the  historian, 
are  the  remains  of  the  octagonal  brick  temple  abeady 
mentioned,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Temple  of  Venw 
Eryci/na, 

It  would  appear  that,  although  the  Circus  of  Sallust  was 
not  built  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  its  site  was  sometimes 
used  as  such,  in  case  of  emergency,  even  in  republican 
times;  for  we  read,  that  when  the  Circus  Maximus  was 
overflowed  by  the  Tiber,  the  games  were  celebrated  before 
the  Temple  of  Verms  Erycina.-\ 

The  young  Tlgnamolo  showed  us,  near  this  temple, 
which  he  learnedly  denominated  the  Temple  of  Vesta;  and 
the  House  of  Sallust,  which  he  called  the  House  of  the 
Yestal  Virgins — a  hole  through  which  he  declared  those 
vestals  were  put  who  had  violated  their  vows  of  chastity. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  the  Chmpus  Sceleratus,  in  which  these 
guilty  and  unfortunate  vestals  were  buried  alive,  was  a 
little  beyond  the  ancient  Porta  Collina,  and  consequently  in 
this  vicmity,  though  its  exact  site  is  unknown;  but  that 

*  Vide  Tacitus,  Aim.  14.  f  Livy,  lib.  xxx  cap.  28. 
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Vesta  ever  liad  a  temple,  or  her  vestals  a  habitation  here,  is 
a  secret  known  only  to  my  firiend  the  Vignaiuolo. 

iVom  hence,  extending  all  along  the  side  of  the  Circus, 
are  immense  walls,  strengthened  with  solid  buttresses,  built 
against  the  Quirinal  HUl. 

At  the  comer  of  this  waU  stands  a  Casino,  built,  I 
believe,  by  the  Barberini  fisunily,  but  which,  apparently, 
has  shared  in  their  fortunes,  and  no  longer  serves  the  pur- 
poses of  pleasure. 

Beneath  it,  we  had  heard  and  read,  mi^ht  still  be  seen  a 
few  of  the  stones  of  the  walls  of  Servius  TuUius.  How 
eagerly  we  looked,  you  may  imagine!  We  turned  the 
comer  of  the  Casino,  and  sought  along  the  base  of  the  wall, 
tin  at  last,  near  its  second  angle,  we  actually  found,  low 
down  and  half  hidden  with  long  grass  and  weeds,  a  few 
squares  of  gray  peperin  stone ! 

Our  transport  you  can  never  conceive.  The  original 
walls  of  Eepublican  Eome!  The  venerable  work  of  her 
Kings,  that  we  had  searched  for  so  long,  and  so  vainly! 
Did  we  see  them — ^nay,  more,  actually  touch .  them  at  last  ? 
The  belief  might  be  delusive,  but  that  was  no  matter,  it  did 
just  as  well.  Besides,  all  the  old  antiquaries,  both  dead 
and  alive,  describe  these  ancient  walls  to  have  passed 
exactly  in  this  direction,  beneath  this  very  Casino,  and 
believe  these  stones  to  be  their  remains. — so  why  might  not 
we?     I  never  made  any  question  of  it,  for  my  pait. 

In  returning,  the  Vignaiuolo,  who  seemed  to  take  to 
heart  our  increduHty  about  the  House  of  the  Yestal  Yirgins, 
besought  us  once  more  to  look  at  it,  and  he  was  sure  we 
would  be  convinced. 

H^  gave  us  an  account  of  their  manner  of  interment, 
which  nearly  convulsed  us  with  laughter.  But  seriously, 
the  firequency  of  this  dreadful  punishment  is  to  me  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  annals  of 
Eome.  Was  it  not  wonderftd,  that  the  most  sacred  oaths, 
the  most  solemn  ties,  the  feelings  of  honour,  the  dread  of 
infamy,  and  the  prospect  of  the  most  horrible  of  deaths, 
could  not  restrain  six  noble  ladies  from  violating  the  laws  of 
chastity,  even  for  a  limited  term  of  years?  lor  at  the  age 
of  thirfy,  the  duties  of  their  vocation  were  over,  and  it  was 
lawful  to  marry,  although  it  was  not  accounted  honourable 
or  auspicious  so  to  do. 
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At  this  day,  in  our  own  country,  not  six  virgins,  perliaps 
not  one,  could  be  found  of  similar  rank,  althougli  under  no 
peculiar  obligations,  who  had  committed  the  crime  for  which 
so  many  Yestals  suffered. 

Whilst  we  were  listening  to  their  pathetic  story,  as 
recounted  by  the  Vignaiuolo,  some  pretty  Contadme  came 
up  to  us,  attended  by  their  rustic  swains;  and  after  looking 
into  the  hole,  pitied  the  Yestal  Virgins,  ("P<wermc/")  shrug- 
ged their  shoulders,  and  laughing,  thanked  their  stars  and  the 
Madonna,  that  poor  Mm<!iulle  were  not  buried  alive  for  such 
things  now-a-days. 

Their  dark  eyes  sparkled  coquettishly,  and  their  long 
shining  black  hair,  (for  it  was  a  Oiomo  di  ibsta,)  was  plaited 
and  coiLed  round  the  back  of  their  heads,  and  hstened.  with 
an  immense  silver  bodkin,  or  rather  skewer,  richly  orna- 
mented with  carving,  and  tipped  with  a  jewel.  Their  necks 
were  hung  round  with  coral  necklaces  and  gold  chaLos;  and 
the  purple  sleeves  of  their  vests  were  tied  to  their  shoulders 
with  large  bows  of  sky-blue  riband,  leaving  a  space  through 
which  peeped  out  the  fuU  white  sleeve  of  the  chemise.  The 
shoe  was  decorated  with  a  buckle,  which,  for  size  and 
splendour,  might  have  served  our  great-great-grandmothers. 
These  pretty  peasants  lived  close  by;  and  indeed  it  is 
amusing  to  see  the  variety  of  rustics  that  live  within  the 
walls  of  Eome,  with  as  little  of  the  air  of  a  city  as  if  they 
had  never  approached  one.  This  is  the  holiday  dress  of 
most  of  the  lower  orders  of  females  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  every  little  village  among  the  hills  has 
its  own  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  costume,  fix)m  which 
they  never  deviate. 

Setting  the  dirt  apart,  the  dresses,  especially  of  the 
mountaineers,  are  very  picturesque:  their  forms  and  faces, 
and  the  unrestrained  grace  of  air  and  attitude,  often  recal  to 
you  that  they  are  bom  upon  a  classic  soil. 

But  how  I  have  wandered  from  the  games  of  the  Circus 
to  the  dresses  of  the  ItaHan  peasantry?  I  don't,  however, 
remember  that  I  have  anythmg  more  to  say  about  either. 
So,  farewell  for  the  present. 
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LETTER  XXYI.— EoMAJcr  Theatbes. 

I  HATE  already  observed,  that  the  severity  of  the  Eepub- 
licau  law  permitted  no  places  of  public  amusement  except 
Circuses,  which  were  pnvileged,  because  the  Circus  Games 
were  religious  ceremonies,  given  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and 
consecrated  by  the  institution  of  the  deified  Romulus. 

Plays  were  first  introduced  into  Rome  in  order  to  stop  a 
pestilence*.  The  usual  expedient  for  effecting  this — ^that  of 
creating  a  Dictator  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a  nail  into 
the  door  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus — ^had  been 
tried,  and  proved  inefficacious.  Nay,  the  Lectistemium,  a 
■  public  entertainment  to  a  party  of  the  gods,  had  been  given 
without  success.  Their  statues  had  lain  for  eight  days  in 
magnificent  beds,  ranged  round  a  table,  upon  which  a 
sumptuous  banquet  was  duly  served  up  to  them.  But  they 
ate  it,  as  Jupiter  ate  his  annual  feasts  in  the  Capitol,  by 
proxy;  the  Epulones,  or  those  priests  who  had  the  care  of 
providing  it,  regularly  and  punctually  performiag  that  cere- 
mony.t  According  to  the  best  authorities,  Latona,  with 
her  twin  children  ApoUo  and  Diana,  occupied  one  bed; 
Mercury  and  Hercules  another,  and  Neptune  the  third. 

Throughout  Rome  the  people  feasted  in.  the  Gavadium  in 
firont  of  their  houses,  making  welcome  every  guest.  The 
prisons  were  cleared,  the  prisoners  liberated,  and  the  bitterest 
enemies  met  together  as  friends.  J 

But  all  this  lyiag  in  bed,  and  feasting,  and  shaking  of 
hands,  had  been  done  in  vain.  The  pestilence  stiU  con- 
tinued unabated;    and  therefore,  to  appease  the  incensed 

*  Livy,  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.    It  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  889. 

+  It  would  appear  that  the  inferior  servants  of  the  altar  assisted  in 
this  pious  duty.  For  Livy  relates  (lib.  ix.  cap.  80)  "  That  the  musicians 
who  played  upon  the  flute  before  the  sacrifices,  took  the  affront  at  being 
prohibited  by  the  Censors  from  eating  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  went  off  in  a  body  to  Tibur  (Tivoli);  from 
whence  they  were  at  last  brought  back  by  stratagem ;  for  being  made 
drunk,  they  were  conveyed  home  in  waggons  when  asleep.  The  privi- 
lege of  eating  in  the  temple  was  restored  to  such  as  were  employed  to 
play  before  the  sacrifices." 

t  Livy,  lib.  vii. 
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deities,  actors  were  sent  for  from  Etruria,  who  appear  to 
haye  performed  pantomimes  rather  than  phijs:  for,  "  without 
reciting  anj  kind  of  poetrj,  thej  danced  grac^^iillj,  in  the 
Tuscan  manner,  to  the  flute." 

In  the  midst  of  these  religious  ceremonies,  a  sudden  imm-t 
dation  of  the  Tiber  nearly  drowned  both  actors  and  spectators, 
and  effectuallj  put  a  stop  to  the  performances  for  the  time. 
But  henceforward.  Satires  {Satyr <b),  a  licentious  extempore 
sort  of  buffoonery  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans,  seem  occa- 
sionally to  have  been  represented  in  Some;  and  some  years 
afterwards,  "regular  plays"  were  written  and  performed  by 
Livius  Andronicus,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age, 
was  at  once  their  author  and  sole  actor,  and  sung  them  to 
the  flute.  Actors  for  the  several  parts  of  the  play,  were, . 
however,  at  last  introduced,  but  singing  to  the  flute  stiE 
formed  an  essential  part  of  dramatic  representations. 

The  Oscan  £Eirce,  so  called  from  the  Osci,  a  people  of 
Campania,  next  became  popular.  In  Eome  this  description 
of  plays  were  called  AteltcmcB,*  but  their  performance  was 
conJSned  to  the  Eoman  youth,  and  professed  actors  were  not 
allowed  to  degrade  them  by  their  representations.f 

Pantomimes  seem  also  to  have  been  favourite  representa- 
tions with  the  Bomans;  and  although  in  early  tunes  the 
performers  (who  were  called  Mkn%  or  Pcmtotnimi)  used  to 
employ  speech  as  weU  as  action;  yet,  after  the  close  of  the 
Eepublic,  the  Eoman  pantomimes,  like  those  of  the  present 
day,  were  entirely  expressed  by  dancing,  gesture,  and  dumb 
show. 

It  therefore  appears  that  plays  were  originally  introduced 
from  Etruria,  J  and  not  from  Greece,  whence  the  Bomans 
usually  derived  their  arts  and  improvements.  But,  in  later 
times,  the  Grecian  drama,  with  its  accompaniments  of  the 
chorus,  the  music,  the  dancers,  and  masked  actors  for  every 
separate  part,  was  brought  upon  the  Eoman  stage;  with  thra 
difference,  that  in  the  theatees  of  Greece,  the  scene,  whidi 

*  Probably  from  Atella  (now  Aversa),  a  city  between  Capua  and 
Naples. 

+  Tide  Livy,  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  from  which  this  sketch  of  the  Boman 
stage  is  principally  taken. 

X  The  Latin  name  of  an  actor,  and  of  the  dramatic  art — Hitter, 
Hisirumar^ifese  Etmacan  words. 
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was  narrow,  was  occupied  only  by  the  actors,  while  the 
chorus,  &c.  Med  the  orchestra;  but  in  Some,  all  the  per- 
formers, of  whatever  kind,  were  upon  the  stage,  which  waa 
therefore  deeper  than  ia  Gbeece,  and  the  orchestra  was  only 
UBed  for  the  seat  of  the  Consuls  and  Senators. 

The  regular  Soman  comedy,  indeed,  was  confessedly  an 
imitation,  or  rather  a  translation  from  the  G^recian;  Flautus 
and  Terence  owned  Menander  and  Aristophanes  for  their 
masters;  and  although  we  may  not  rei^se  the  Umbrian  baker, 
and  the  Carthagenian  slave,  the  praise  of  original  genius,  the 
inferiority  of  their  works  was  acknowledged  by  the  Eomans 
themselves.  They  thought  it,  indeed,  higher  praise, — 
**  Greecafi  transferre  quam  proprias  scribere/' 

It  was,  however,  singular,  that  the  Eoman  language  should 
receive  from  a  Carthaginian  its  highest  purity  and  perfection. 
The  style  of  Terence  was  unrivalled. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Greece  dramas  were  first  per- 
formed at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  and  indeed  they  always 
continued  to  be  tinctured  with  no  small  share  of  their  pri- 
mitive licentiousness.  In  memory  of  their  origin,  the  ancient 
statues  of  the  Tragic  and  Comic  Muse  have  their  brows  bound 
with  a  garland  of  vines.*  But  from  whence  the  Grecians 
derived  the  drama,  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire.  We  can 
carry  the  invention  no  higher;  for  Egyptian  antiquity,  I 
believe,  affords  no  trace  of  any  sort  of  theatrical  representa- 
tion; and  we  have  but  obsciure  lights  as  to  the  Etruscan 
stage,  and  may  doubt  if  it  ever  reached  beyond  pantomimic 
entertainments  of  music  and  dancing,  or  improvisatorial 
recitations,  of  which  the  actors  were  authors. 

But  dramas,  of  whatever  kind,  were  in  those  days  exhi- 
bited at  Rome  in  places  constructed  of  leafy  boughs  of 
treeSjt  in  tents  and  booths, — or,  at  best,  in  temporary  or 
movable  erections;  somewhat  superior  perhaps  in  dignily  to 
the  cart  of  Thespis,  or  the  scaffold  of  Susarion,  though 
apparently  not  much  more  luxurious  in  point  of  accommo- 
dation; for  in  a  psissage  of  some  classic  author  which  dwells 
in  my  memory,  though  I  cannot  recal  where  I  met  with  it, 

*  For  instance,  those  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  most  ancient  l)a8-relie& 
and  gems, 
t  Qyid  somewhere  calls  them  ^'Nemorosa  PalatiA." 
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it  is  mentioned,  that  these  temporaiy  theatres  were  not 
allowed  to  be  Aimished  with  seats,  lest  the  people  should 
consume  too  much  time  in  such  frivolous  diversions. 

In  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  permanent  theatres,  bow- 
ever,  which  continued  in  force  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  Eepublic,  it  was  during  the  Bepublic  that  Boscius  Uved 
and  died;  and  thus,  by  a  strange  apparent  iaconsistencj,  the 
theatrical  art  had  reached  its  highest  perfection  before  there 
was  a  theatre. 

Livy,  indeed,  mentions  the  erection  of  a  theatre  for  plays 
in  the  Capitol,  near  the  Temple  of  ApoUo,*  almost  two 
hundred  years  before  the  faUofthe  Bepublic;  but  it  must 
have  been  one  of  those  temporary  theatres  which  were 
removed  after  each  series  of  dramatic  exhibition  was  over, 
though  the  magnificence  of  some  of  these — during  that 
sudden  burst  of  luxury  in  which  the  Bepublic  expired,  and 
the  Empire  received  its  birth — ^far  surpassed  all  the  perma- 
nent theatres  of  modem  times. 

The  theatre  of  M.  Scaurus,  which,  according  to  Pliny,t 
contained  80,000  spectators,  was  adorned  with  three  him- 
dred  and  sixty  columns,  and  three  thousand  statues  of 
bronze;  the  three  orders  of  the  stage  were  composed  of 
marble,  of  glass,  and  of  gilded  tablets,  and  every  part  of  it 
was  finished  with  the  same  profdse  and  costly  decorations. 

Scaurus,  when  Boman  idUe,  despoiled  the  Temples  of 
Sicyon  of  their  beautiM  paintings  to  adorn  this  temporary 
theatre.    - 

PlinyJ  also  describes  another  temporary  theatre,  which 
was  semicircular,  and  held  two  distinct  audiences  for  plays; 
but  when  the  performances  of  the  stage  ended,  it  turned 
round  upon  an  axis  with  aU  the  spectators  ia  their  seats,  and, 
in  some  manner  inconceivable  to  us,  formed  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

But  the  first  theatre  that  was  bmlt  of  stable  materials  in 
Eome,  was  the  Theatre  of  Pompey;§  and  yet  not  even  his 
power  and  popularity  could  enable  him,  in  this  respect,  to 
infringe  the  ancient  laws,  without  iacurring  severe  censure 

*  Livy,  lib.  xl.  cap.  61.— A.  C.  174. 
t  Pliny,  Nat.  Hiat.  lib.  xxx.  c.  16. 
t  Ibid.  lib.  mv.  c.  40. 
§  Tacitus,  Aim.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  20. 
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and  opposition.  He  was  even  obliged,  in  order  to  save  it 
from  demolition  by  tbe  Censor,  to  make  a  nominal  pretence, 
not  meant  to  impose  upon  any  one,  but  merely  to  elude  the 
law,  that  the  theatre  was  only  intended  to  contain  the  people 
who  assembled  to  worship  at  the  Temple  of  Venus  Victorius, 
(Victrix,)  which  he  purposely  erected  in  it. 

We  may  see  in  every  instance  how  earnestly  Pompey  and 
Caesar  courted  popularity,  hj  the  care  and  expense  they 
bestowed  to  indulge  the  reigning  passion  of  the  many- 
headed  multitude  for  shows  and  entertainments  of  all  kinds. 

Cicero  informs  us,  that,  at  the  dedication  of  this  theatre, 
his  Mend  jEsopus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  actors  of 
antiquity,  performed  for  the  last  time,  but  had  not  strength 
to  go  through  his  part.  The  dramatic  exhibitions  given  on 
this  occasion,  do  not  seem,  from  Cicero's  description  of  them, 
to  have  been  of  the  very  highest  order;  nor,  indeed,  to  have 
materially  differed  from  the  Spectacles  exhibited  in  our  day 
on  the  London  boards.  "  A  thousand  mules  prancing  about 
the  stage,  in  the  tragedy  of  Clytemnestra,"  or,  "whole 
legions  accoutred  in  foreign  armour,  and  drawn  up  on  the 
stage  like  mock  armies  in  battle  array,  in  the  play  of  the 
Trojan  horse,"*  remind  us  not  a  Httle  of  the  melodramas  of 
Covent  Qardent  and  Drury  Lane.  But,  in  fact,  the  Eoman 
people,  unlike  the  Grecians,  had  Httle  taste  for  the  pure 
drama,  or  for  intellectual  amusement  of  any  kind.  So  long 
as  their  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  pomp  of  a  spectacle,  and 
their  senses  agitated  with  the  exertions  of  physical  force — 
with  feats  of  danger  and  difficulty,  and  mortal  contention — 
they  were  contented.  They  frequently  interrupted  the  plays, 
by  loudly  calling  out  for  shows  of  gladiators,  mid  beasts,  &c. 

media  inter  carmina  poscunt 

Aut  ursum,  aut  pugiles ;  his  nam  plebecula  gandet. 

HoR.  lib.  iL  Epist.  i.  ver.  186. 

Terence  complainsj  that  the  public  attention  was  drawn 
from  his  play  (Hecyra)  by  the  exhibitions  of  a  rope-dancer. 
This  happened  at  its  first  representation.    At  its  second, 

*  Cic.  Epist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 

f  In  1818,  when  this  work  was  written,  when  melodramas  were  the 
rage  in  England,  and  the  taste  for  operas  undeveloped. 

t  In  his  prologue  to  Hecyra.  '^  Ita  populus  studio  stupidos  infiinam- 
bulo  animum  occupabat" 
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some  years  after,  tlie  people  again  deserted  it,  to  see  a  combat 
of  gladiators.  But  Hecjra  was  bj  far  the  least  popular  of 
the  ocMnedies  of  Terence. 

Pompey's  Theatre  was  dedicated,  not  only  by  the  effusions 
of  the  Tragic  or  Comic  Muse,  but  by  the  bloody  tragedy  of 
the  slaughter  of  five  hundred  lions,  and  the  farce  of  a  battle 
of  elephants  with  armed  men.*  The  elephants  were  all 
massacred — ^but  the  piteous  cries  of  these  poor  dying  animals, 
whom  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  vulgar, 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  somethinff  more  than  "  half- 
reasoning"  faculties,  seem  to  have  filled  the  minds,  even  of 
the  Soman  populace,  with  pity  and  horror  .f  "  Magnificent 
combats  of  wild  beasts  were  exhibited  every  morning  and 
afternoon,  during  five  successive  days;'*  besides  wrestling 
and  other  athletic  games.  Cicero  complains  heavily  of  the 
mortal  ennui  and  disgust  he  experienced  during  the  whole  of 
these  exhibitions. 

This  theatre  was  built  on  the  improved  plan  of.  one  which 
Pompey  had  seen  at  Mitylen«,  J  and  stood  near  his  Curia,  on 
the  present  Campo  de  More;  but  there  is  not  a  single  vestige 
of  it  remaining.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Tiberius,  and  again  by 
Claudius.  § 

Among  the  fragments  of  an  ancient  plan  of  Eome,  there 
is  a  theatre  believed  to  be  that  of  Pompey,  as  rebuilt  by 
Claudius,  from  the  portico,  the  colonnades,  and  the  public 
walks  adjoining  it,  which  exactly  agree  with  all  the  descrip- 
tions of  it.  As  it  is  interesting,  because  authentic,  I  copy 
it  for  you,  reduced  from  Bellori*s  engraving. 

From  the  orchestra  (a),  in  which  the  Emperor,||  the 
Consuls,  and  Senators  sat,  the  gradii,  or  rows  of  seats,  not 
depicted  in  the  plan,  rose  gradually  in  the  same  semi-circular 

*  Plutareh's  Life  of  Pompey,  and  Cicero,  Episi  Fam.  lib.  11.  cap.  5. 

+  Dion,  lib.  xzxiz. 

X  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pompey. 

§  Suet.  Claud.  21. 

II  Suetonius  relates,  that  at  the  re-opening  of  Pompey's  theatre, 
Claudius,  having  first  paid  his  devotions  in  the  upper  part,  descended 
through  the  Cavea,  and  seated  himself  upon  bis  throne  in  the  Orchestra. 
Augustus  used  to  sit  upon  a  curule  chair  like  a  Consul ;  for  it  is  related, 
that  at  the  dedication  of  the  theatre  of  Harcellus,  his  ivory  seat  broke 
down  with  him,  and  he  fell  upon  his  back.    Suet.  Aug.  48. 
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Le,  one  above  anotlier,  to  the  top,  but  were  divided  by  two 
^eci/nctiones ;  one  (5),  in  which  the  equestrian  order  sat, 
id  another  (c),  which  was  common  to  the  plebeians,  and 
tbove  which  there  was  only  one  circle  of  seats  {d),  supposed 
be  intended  for  the  women.     The  seats  &om  top  to 
»ttom  were  vertically  cut  by  narrow  staircases,  {ff),  and 
aevery  division  between  them  {gg)  was  called  a  ctmeus — ^fipom 
its   wedge-like  form.     The  straight  line   (A)   divided  the 
i  orchestra  from  the  stage.     The  Scena  (i),  which,  unlike  our 
'  scenes,  was  usuallv  fixed,  was  magnificently  adorned  with  all 
the  conjoined  embellishments  of  architecture,  statuary,  and 
painting.    In  front  of  it  was  the  Pro^eenmm  (k),  where  the 
actors  appeared,  which  was  terminated  by  two  grand  semi- 
circular recesses  (II)  on  each  side  of  the  central  one.     In 
front  of  the  Proscenium  was  the  ^ulpitum,  where  the  actors 
performed. 

The  plan  of  this  theatre  precisely  resembles  one  of  those 
at  Pompeii.  It  has  also  the  Postscenium,  or  covered  porticos 
(w),  usually  occupied  only  by  the  actors  who  were  not  on 
the  stage,  but  to  which  Vitruvius*  teUs  us,  the  spectators 
retired  for  shelter  when  surprised  by  sudden  rain,  in  which 
case  the  performances  were  necessarily  suspended ;  for  ancient 
theatres  were  ahnost  invariably  open,t  and  the  spectators 
were  shaded  from  the  sun  only  by  a  movable  awning,  which 
did  not  extend  over  the  stage. 

Before  we  begin  to  exclaim  against  the  foUy  of  the  Greeks 
and  Eomans  in  this  particular,  let  us  remember,  that  without 
being  guilty  of  any  very  gross  absurdity,  they  might  in  these 
climates  find  the  freshness  of  the  open  air  preferable  to  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  an  imprisoned  crowd. 

I  have  myself,  with  real  enjoyment,  seen  plays  in  the  open 
air  in  Italy,  in  that  hour  of  delicious  coolness  which  in 
summer  precedes  the  setting  of  the  sun,  when  no  temptation 
could  have  induced  me  to  have  entered  the  walls  of  a  closed 
theatre. 

Beyond  the  Fostscenium  (m)  were  the  beautiful  public 

*  Vitrnviuft,  lib.  v.  cap.  9.  "  Post  acenum  porticus  sunt  constituendsB 
uti  cum  imbres  repentini  ludos  interpellaverint,  habeat  popolus  quo  ae 
recipiat  ex  theatre,"  &c. — •'  Uti  sunt  Porticus  PompeianeB." 

t  One  of  the  theatres  of  Pompeii  was  covered.  But  this  is  the  ouly 
ixuslance  of  a  thecUrum  ledum  that  I  remember. 
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walks  and  magnificent  colonnades  (nn),  adorned  with  ex- 
quisite statues  and  paintings,  so  often  alluded  to  by  the 
poets,  and  which  so  long  continued  the  &ryourite  and  &shioa- 
able  promenade  of  the  Eomans.* 

Julius  CsBsar  intended  to  have  bmlt  a  theatre,t  to  outvie 
in  magnificence  that  of  his  rival ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
death,  and  his  design  was  cairied  into  effect  by  Augustus, 
who  built  the  theatre  of  MarceUus,  which  he  named  after  his 
beloved  nephew,  the  pride  and  promise  of  the  Eoman  youth, 
whose  untimely  death  Virgil  commemorated  in  that  eloquent 
and  pathetic  strain  of  sorrowing  panegyric,  which  alone 
might  have  immortalized  both  the  poet  and  the  hero. 

Augustus  dedicated  this  theatre  by  the  slaughter  of — ^I 
forget  how  many — ^hundreds  of  wild  beasts ;  but  afterwards, 
like  that  of  Pompey,  it  was  used  for  dramatic  representations 

01^. 

Jf  the  histrionic  art  was  late  in  getting  a  legal  footing  in 
Eome,  it  was  soon  deprived  of  it,  for  Tiberius  turned  all  the 
players  out  of  Italy,J  at  the  same  time  that  he  veiy  con- 
consistently  rebuilt  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  whieh  had  been 
burnt  down. 

The  theatre  of  C.  Balbus  was  built  in  the  age  and  at  the 
desire  of  Augustus.  §     Its  site  is  unknown.   . 

The  vestiges  of  the  once  magnificent  theatre  of  Mar- 
ceUus, ||  are  the  only  existing  remains  of  the  theatres  of 
ancient  Eome. 

•  Propertius,  lib.  ii.  Eleg.  82.    Martial,  lib.  IL  Epist.  14. 

t  Suetonius,  Julius  CeBsar,  44. 

i  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  iy.  cap.  14. — The  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Emperor,  in  his  address  to  the  Senate,  for  exiling  these  unfortunate 
actors,  were,  "  that  they  frequently  raised  seditious  tumults,  and  iutro- 
duced  licentiousness  into  private  families;  and  that  the  Oscan  faxx;e, 
formerly  the  contemptible  delight  of  the  vulgar,  had  now  risen  to  such 
a  pitch  of  universal  popularity  and  enormity,  that  it  required  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  tp  check  it."  By  the  obsequious  conscript 
fathers,  accordingly,  '*  the  players  were  expelled  from  Italy."  By  "  the 
vulgar,"  who  took  delight  in  the  contemptible  Oscan  farce,  I  presume 
Tiberius  alluded  to  Cicero,  Atticus,  Pompey,  &c.  the  friends  of  Roscius, 
and  the  constant  attenders  of  the  theatre,  to  admire  his  inimitable 
performances. 

§  Suet.  Aug.  29, 

fl  The  statue  of  Augustus,  erected  after  his  death  by  Livla,  stood  near 
the  theatre  of  MarceUus.    Tacitus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  64. 
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Like  the  Colosseum,  it  was  built  of  Tiburtine  atone,  and 
consisted  of  four  orders  of  Arcades,  of  which  the  Doric,  the 
Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian,  are  supported  by  semi-columns, 
and  the  attic  by  Corinthian  pilasters. 

Their  architecture  is  considered  superior  to  that  of  the 
Amphitheatre ;  and  although  nothing  now  remains  of  this 
once  beautiful  edifice  except  a  very  smaU  portion  of  the  two 
lower  Arcades,  their  beauty  is  so  perfect,  that  they  serve  as 
the  canon  of  the  true  proportions  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
orders,  when  used  in  the  same  building. 

To  the  architect,  therefore,  these  mutilated  remains  of  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus  may  be  useful,  and  in  his  eye  beautiful ; 
but  to  the  common  observer  they  can  only  be  disgusting, 

I  had  been  told  that  a  paiace  had  been  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus — ^but  such  a  palace !  Grood 
heavens,  could  you  but  behold  it !  Could  you  but  see  the 
dens,  surrounded  by  filth,  and  inhabited  by  abandoned  vice, 
squalid  penury,  and  revolting  wretchedness,  which  bear  the 
name! 

The  noble  femily  of  Orsini,  (once  so  princely  and  power- 
ful,) who  possessed  it,  are  hterally  beggars,  and  it  is  now 
inhabited  by  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people. 

Thinldng  that  the  inside  might  present  somethiQg  more 
pleasing  than  the  exterior  promised,  we  all  entered  upon  a 
narrow  staircase,  which  so  grievously  molested  our  olfactory 
nerves,  that  all  the  party,  except  myself,  turned  back  at  the 
threshold.  I  went  through  it,  and  got  into  a  modem  court 
adorned  with  a  has  relief  of  a  gladiator  fighting  with  a  Hon, 
and  two  beautifully  sculptured  marble  sarcophagi. 

Nothing  more  was  to  be  seen:  I  followed  the  internal 
sweep  of  one  of  the  ancient  corridors  a  little  way,  but  was 
glad  to  return. 

Like  almost  all  the  ruins  of  Eome,  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus served,  during  the  disastrous  times  of  civil  war,  as  the 
strong-hold  of  one  of  its  turbulent  nobles.  It  was,  I  think, 
the  fisumly  of  the  SaveUi  who  reigned  here,  the  petty  despots 
of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world. 
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POBTICOB. — ThB   POETIOO   OT   OOTATIi.. 

Or  all  the  noble  Porticos  of  Ancient  Eome,  a  fragment  of 
the  Portico  of  Octavia  alone  remains.  *  It  was  one  of  the 
many  works  of  magnificence  with  which  Augustus  adorned 
the  city  he  enslaved ;  and  in  honour  of  his  sister,  the  vir^ 
tuous  and  neglected  wife  of  Antony,  he  called  it  the  Portico 
pf  Octavia,  as  he  had  already  given  the  name  of  her  lamented 
pon  to  the  adjoining  theatre  of  MarceUus,  to  which,  indee^ 
it  was  an  appendage.  There  the  people  used  to  loiter  before 
the  play  began,  and  there  they  found  shelter  when  driyeii- 
fedm  it  by  sudden  storms. 

The  Portico  of  Octavia  consisted — but  a  plan  will  do  more 
to  make  you  understand  it  than  a  long  description,  and  X 
therefore  subjoin  a  copy,  reduced  from  a  fragment  of  ^^ - 
ichnography  of  Some,  which  contains  a  part  of  this  PprticO}. 
-^It  consisted,  as  you  may  see,  of  a  double  Hn^  of  marble 
coliunns,  enclosing  a  large  oblong  square ;  and  althou^]|L 
accessible  at  every  intercolumniation,  it  had  also  two  grati4 
entrances  in  the  narrower  ends.  This  magnificent  double 
colonnade  was  roofed,  so  as  to  give  shelter  and  shada  -tQ 
those  who  walked,  lounged,  or  talked  within  it.  Thus  tb^ 
weather  presented  no  obstacle  to  exercise  or  amusenibeAt^ 
and  at  pleasure  they  could  seek  the  open  part  in  the  centre, 
where  stood  the  Temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  fiiipt  ia. 
Borne  that  were  built  of  marble. 

PUny  relates,  that,  by  mistake,  the  statues  of  the  god  and 
goddess  were  carried  to  the  wrong  temples ;  and  the  super* 
stitious  people,  conceiving  the  stupidity  of  the  port^s  to  be 
the  win  of  the  deities,  iarst  not  remove  them,  so  that  the 
statue  of  Jove  ^continued  to  stand  in  the  Temple  of  Juixo, 
and  his  was  occiipied  by  her  image,  although  the  sculpture 
and  painting;  with  which  each  was  adorned  represented  the 
symbols  of  the  deity  for  which  they  were  originally  designed.- 

These  temples  were  built  by  MeteUus,  from  which  circmn- 
stance  the  Portico  itself  sometimes  goes  by  his  name.  Maay 
of  the  beautiful  columns  which  composed  it  are  built  up  iu 
the  miserable  houses  of  the  Jews  which  now  cover  its  ancieixt 
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site.  "We  went  to  a  wretched  hole  (No.  11,  Via  di  San 
Angelo  in  JPescheria),  where  we  saw  three  magnificent  fluted 
Corinthian  columns  of  G^recian  marble,  supposed  to  be 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  Juno,  because  that  of  Jupiter  was 
Ionic.  This  is  gathered  from  Pliny,  who  relates,  that  the 
Spartan  architects  who  built  this  temple,  being  denied  per- 
nussion  to  put  their  names  upon  their  work,  devised  a 
method  of  eluding  this  law.  They  were  called  Satirus  and 
JBatriums,  which  signify  a  lizard  and  a  frog ;  and,  accordingly, 
they  carved  the  figures  of  these  reptiles  in  the  lomc  capitals 
of  the  temple.  Now  the  little  mdustrious  minuteness  of 
antiquaries  has  enabled  them  to  detect  an  Ionic  capital 
marked  with  these  singular  figures,  in  the  old  Church  of 
Lorenzo  Juori  le  Mv/ra.  This  discovery  was  an  event  of 
great  importance  to  aU  the  tribe ;  and  Nardini,  Venuti,  and 
"Winkelman,  severally  make  mention  of  them,  aijd  enter  into 
long  discussions — ^wnich  I  will  spare  you — ^as  to  whether  this 
be  one  of  the  columns  in  question  or  not.* 

I  was,  however,  amused  with  the  downright  decision  of 
the  author  of  one  of  the  profound  lUnerarj  of  Eome,  upon 
the  merits  of  this  capital,  which  Winkelman  (whom  we  have 
hitherto,  it  would  seem,  erroneously  considered  a  tolerable 
critic)  pronounced  to  be,  "  L'un  des  plus  beaux  chapiteaux 
de  toute  I'antiquite ;"  but  which  this  great  judge  modestly 
assures  us  is  far  too  bad  to  have  been  executed  at  any  such 
period.  "  Winkelman,"  he  says,  "  thought  he  had  foimd,  in 
one  of  the  Ionic  capitals  of  this  church,  the  frog  and  lizard 
scuh)tured  by  the  Spartan  architects,  Saurus  and  Batracus. 
^^  Ma  troppo  8ono  vnfetici  qtieste  scultwe  per  poterle  referire  al 
buon  tempo  di  cuipa/rla  Flinio,*^ 

In  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  it  is  said,  painters  used  to 
exhibit  their  works  for  the  admiration  or  criticism  of  the 
public.  It  was,  besides,  permanentiy  decorated  with  muit- 
mgs  and  statues  by  the  most  celebrated  masters.  Phny 
particularly  mentions  a  Venus  of  siugular  beauty,  the  work 
of  Phidias,  which  stood  in  it  ;t  and  as  it  is  generally  believed 

•  Pliny  says,  "in  columbanim  spins;*'  an  epithet,  one  would  think, 
snfficiently  descriptive  of  the  volutes  of  an  Ionic  column ;  but  much 
cavilling  has  arisen  upon  it.  In  the  Ionic  capital  at  St  Lorenzo,  the 
frog  is  sculptured  iuistead  of  the  rose,  in  the  eye  of  one  volute,  and  on 
the  other  the  lizard,  in  its  own  natural  posture,  encircles  the  rose. 

+  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  6. 
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the  Yenus  de  Medicis  was  found  here,  I  wonder  it  has  never 
been  supposed  to  be  that  very  statue.  The  grace,  beauty, 
and  finish  of  its  style,  however,  so  remote  from  the  severity 
and  grandeur  of  that  of  Phidias,  I  should  suppose,  would 
prove  it  incontestably  the  work  of  a  later  and  more  polished 
age,  even  if  it  were  certain  that  it  was  found  in  this  rortico ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  many  pretend  that  it  was  discovered  ia 
the  Yilla  Adriana.  I  should  not  have  thought  a  Yenus 
suited  to  the  genius  of  Phidias,  any  more  than  laughing 
Cupids  and  Graces  to  the  pencil  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  a 
love  song  to  the  muse  of  Dante.  i 

One  of  the  three  public  libraries  which  Some  possessed  ia 
the  Ausustan  age,  was  in  this  Portico. 

Anotiier  was  in  the  Portico  of  Liberty,  on  the  Aventine 
Mount,  formed  by  Asinius  PoDio,  in  the  Be|>ublican  age, 
which  Pliny  tells  us  was  the  first  public  Hbraiy  m  the  world ; 
and  the  third  in  the  Temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo.  SyUa 
carried  off  the  library  of  ApeDicon  from  Athens  to  Eome  ;• 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  placed  in  hk 
own  house,  and  never  became  public  property. 

The  remains  of  the  Portico  of  Octavia  stands  in  what  I 
am  convinced  is  the  filthiest  spot  upon  the  whole  fisuje  of  the 
globe.  It  is  the  Fescheria,  or  fish-market ; — ^the  Ghetto,  or 
crowded  quarter  where  the  Jews — ^whatever  be  their  num- 
bers— are  condemned  to  reside;  and  while  miles  of  unin- 
habited ground  are  comprised  within  the  walls  of  Itome — 
while  it  becomes  yearly  more  insalubrious  from  its  desertion, 
and  more  deserted  from  its  insalubrity — ^these  poor  Israelites 
are  cooped  up  in  a  confined  hole,  the  dirt,  the  stench,  and 
the  disgusting  appearance  of  which,  it  ia  utterly  impossible 
to  conceive. 

I  thought  its  smells  were  enough  to  breed  a  pestilence ; 
but  it  is  singular,  and  apparently  rather  an  unaccountable 
fact,  that  this  very  spot,  with  its  narrow  lanes,  crowded 
population,  and  extremity  of  filth,  is  the  healthiest  quarter 
in  Bome,  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  most  hardy  and  robust. 
This  crowded  population,  indeed,  must  be  considered  its 
security  against  the  scourge  of  the  malaria,  which  affects  the 
more  aeserted  parts  of  Rome  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
desertion ;  and,  indeed  it  is  obvious  that  the  city,  but  for  its 
*  Strabo,  lib.  ziii.  &c 
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mhabitants,  would  be  as  im}iealtli7  as  the  death-giving  Cam- 
pagna  by  which  it  is  surrouiided  on  all  sides. 

In  opposition  to  aU  the  rules  that  theory  and  experience 
have  established  ia  other  towns ;  in  Eome  the  most  unhealthy 
parts  are  the  high,  the  open,  and  the  airy;  aud  the  most 
healthy,  the  low,  the  crowded,  and  the  filthy. 

Possibly  the  abundaat  gaps  and  discomforts  of  their  houses, 
which,  both  in  wiuter  and  summer,  drive  the  iohabitants  to 
live  a  great  deal  out  in  the  open  air,  and  keep  them 
thoroughly  ventilated  when  they  do  stay  withiu  doors — ^as 
well  as  the  fineness  of  the  climate — ^may  obviate  some  of  the 
bad  effects  usually  experienced  iu  colder  countries,  from  this 
condensed  population  and  congregated  filth.  However  this 
may  be,  the  fact  of  its  superior  salubrity  is  undeniable. 

The  Eoman  Jews  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
captives  whom  Titus  led  from  Jerusalem.  But  Jews  inha- 
bited Eome  long  before  that  period;  for  at  the  death  of  Juhus 
Caesar,  they  were  amongst  the  number  of  his  mourners.* 
Claudiiis,t  too,  "  banished  all  the  Jews  from  the  city,  on 
account  of  the  disturbances  they  were  continually  raising  at 
the  iustigation  of  one  Chresttis"  It  was  probably  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  and  not  the  cabals  of  anv  factious  living 
Jew,  that  occasioned  the  commotions  here  alluded  to. 

But  I  must  return  again  to  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  in 
which,  with  aU  my  efforts,  I  never  advance  anv  farther.  Its 
remains,  however,  may  soon  be  described,  'fhey  consist  of 
a  small  part  of  one  of  the  ancient  entrances,  in  which  may  be 
traced  tne  sum  total  of  four  Corinthian  columns,  and  three 
pilasters  of  white  marble,  much  hidden  by  brick  walls.  These, 
with  a  part  of  the  ancient  pediment,  blotched  over  with  some 
ugly  painted  saints,  are  the  sole  ancient  remains  of  the 
Portico.  But  you  must  go  to  both  of  the  outsides,  and 
examine  well  tne  ioside,  and  hunt  on  foot  amidst  incon- 
ceivable filth,  before  you  can  see  these  broken  brick  walls, 
and  half-hid  columns.  The  tottering  pediment  has  been 
supported  by  an  arch  built  in  the  low  ages,  but  with  Eoman 
brick.  The  cause  of  this  singular  care  in  propping  up, 
instead  of  pulling  down  an  old  ruin,  was  explained  when  our 
Cicerone  pointed  out  to  us  that  this  fragment  of  the  Pronaos 

*  Suet.  Jul.  Ceesar,  85. 
t  Suet.  Claudius,  25, 
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of  the  ancient  Portico,  has  had  the  honour  of  serving  as  a 
court  to  a  wretched  little  chtrrch  hehind  it,  called  the  Holy 
Angel  of  the  TiBh-Maxke^-^Sknt*  Angela  <fo'  Pescheria!\ 
And  as  in  those  early  times  it  was  essential  to  eveiy  church 
to  have  a  court  in  front  of  it,  in  imitation  of  the  area  of  a 
Pagan  temple,  the  poor  remains  of  this  noble  Portico  were 
saved  from  destruction,  because  it  was  more  troublesome 
and  expensive  to  build  a  new  court  than  to  keep  up  the 
old  one. 

The  brick  arches  at  the  sides  (on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  modem  arch  in  front),  are  itncieM,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  formed  the  lateral  entrances  to  this  entrance  of  the 
Portico. 

The  inscription  now  remaining  upon  the  Portico  attests 
its  restoration  after  fire,  by  Septimius  Severus  and  CaracaHa. 
I  think  there  is>nothing  more  worth  notice  about  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  which,  truth  to  say,  is  .the  most  filthy,  and  about 
the  least  interesting,  of  the  anlaquities  of  Eome. 

LETTEE  XXVIII.— The  Amphitheatbb. 

The  first  Amphitheatre  which  we  hear  of  at  Eome,  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  Statylius  Taurus,*  and  it  is 
believed  some  vestiges  of  it,  or  of  some  other  Amphitheatre, 
were  discovered  in  an  excavation  that  was  once  made  upon 
Monte  Citorio.t  Caligula  began  an  Amphitheatre  which 
was  left  unfinished  ;J  Nero  .  erected  ooe  ,.of  wood,§ — and 
Trajan  built  one  of  stone  and  mortar,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Hadrian.  II  Excepting  these,  which  for  the  most  part 
were  never  finished,  or  at  best  were  ephemeral,  Eome 
possessed  only  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre — the  stupendous 
Colosseum — ^tne  magnitude  and  magnificence  of  which, 
indeed,  seemed  to  preclude  the  neeessify  of  any  other. 

The  Colosseum  is,  however,  a  modem  name ;  and  whether 
it  was  derived  from  the  colossal  size  of  the  building,  or  of 
the  statue  which  stood  before  it — and  whether  the  said  " 
statue  was  of  marble  or  of  bronze,  of  ApoUo  or  of  Nero — 
are  points  that  have  been  much  and  vainly  discussed.     Upon 

*  Suet.  Augustus.  f  Nardiui,  Boma  Antiea. 

X  Suet.  Caligula.  §  Suet.  Nero. 

II  Spartianua— Life. 
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these  momentous  questions  I  shall  only  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  PHny  somewhere  mentions — ^though  I  cannot 
recover  the  passage — ^that  Vespasian  substituted  the  head  of 
Apollo  for  that  of  Nero  upon  his  colossal  statue — ^which, 
according  to  him,  was  one  nundred  and  twenty  feet  high ; 
and,  therefore,  it  seems  probable,  that  the  Colossus  of  the 
Amphitheatre  was  this  identical  body  of  Nero,  provided  with 
the  new  and  less  obnoxious  head  of  Apollo ;  indeed,  in  those 
days,  the  heads  of  statues  were  taken  off  with  nearly  as  little 
ceremony  as  those  of  the  persons  they  represented ;  and  it 
was  even  common  to  make  them  with  movable  heads,  in 
order  that  the  anticipated  decapitation  might  be  more  easily 
accomplished.  Secondly,  I  would  observe,  that,  as  it  is  still 
more  unlikely  that  any  statue  of  such  magnitude — ^with 
■whatever  head — ^was  standing  there  in  the  eighth  century, 
when  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  the  Colosseum,  I  conceive 
the  statue  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  name,  and  that  it  has 
been  derived  from  the  magnitude  of  the  building. 

The  Venerable  Bede,  who  died  in  a.  n.  735,  and  in  whose 
writings  this  appellation  is  first  found,  records  the  memorable 
prophecy  of  the  pilgrims  in  that  age :  "  While  the  Colosseum 
stands,  Eome  vnll  stand — ^when  the  Colosseum  falls,  Eome 
will  fall — ^when  Eome  falls,  the  world  will  fall.''* 

The  world  was  very  near  its  fall,  indeed,  a  few  years  ago, 
if  its  fate  depended  on  that  of  the  Colosseum,  winch  would 
inevitably  have  tumbled  down,  had  it  not  been  propped  by 
the  immense  buttress  now  raised  against  the  tottering  extre- 
mity of  its  broken  circle,  which  was  begun  by  the  Pope, 
carried  on  by  the  French,  and  finished  by  the  Pope.  But 
I  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  and  have  got  to  the  fall  of 
the  Colosseum  before  I  have  related  its  erection. 

This  wonderful  Amphitheatre  was  the  work  of  only  four 
years.  Vespasian  began  to  build  it  upon  the  site  of  Nero's 
great  pond,  which  he  had  drained  scarcely  two  years  before 
his  death ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  it  was  fimshed  at  the 
close  of  the  short  reign  of  Titus,  who  lived  to  dedicate  it  by 
the  slaughter  of  five  thousand  wild  beasts,t  before  he  fell, 
the  first  victim  of  the  inhuman  Domitian,  who  was  suspected 

*  See  concluding  chapter  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
t  Suet.  Titus,  vu. 
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of  having  commenced  his  remorseless  career  by  the  murder 
of  his  brother.* 

The  exterior  of  the  Colosseum — or  Flavian  Amphitheatre, 
as  it  was  called  in  the  times  of  the  Eomans — ^is  composed  of 
four  orders.  The  three  first  are  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Coribathian 
open  arcades;  and  above  them  the  attic  is  sustained  hj 
Corinthian  pilasters.  However  deficient  in  some  minuter 
points  of  correctness  particular  farts  may  be,  no  eye  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  grandeiu*  and  symmetry  of  the 
whole,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  noblest  building  in  the  world. 
You  gaze  on  it  with  unsatiated  admiration ;  but  the  beauty 
and  refinement  of  the  arts  which  adorn  it,  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  barbarism  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
erected.  K  I  might  be  permitted  to  find  out  a  fault,  (and 
one  must  seek  for  it — ^it  does  not  suggest  itself^)  I  should 
say  that  the  Doric  is  scarcely  sufficiently  massive  t  for  the 
base  of  such  a  building;  ana  that,  m  proportion  to  it,  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  are  too  solid.  But  the  fault 
lies  iu  the  Doric,  which  gives  the  superincumbent  orders 
an  appearance  of  heaviness. 

We  miss  the  triglyphs  in  the  Doric  frieze ;  and  though 
its  plainness  might  be  pardoned,  and  even  thought  to  give 
greater  simplicity  to  the  whole,  the  repetition  of  the  same 
meze,  in  the  Ionic,  is  offensive,  and  has  an  air  of  poverty. 

In  Rome,  we  see  nothing  of  the  aucient  Grecian  Doric — 
the  fluted  columns  without  pedestals — ^the  fiirst  and  grandest 
of  all  styles  of  architecture.  But  however  noble  in  itself,  it 
would  have  been  misplaced  in  this  building.  It  would  not 
have  accorded  with  the  superincumbent  orders.  Its  pro- 
portions are  too  solid,  and  its  simplicity  too  great,  to 
harmonize  with  others.  It  should  always  stand  alone,  in  its 
own  native  majesty,  as  in  the  incomparable  Temples  of 
PaBstum.  But  the  Colosseum  owes  its  oeauty  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  whole,  rather  than  the  perfection  of  the  parts ; 
its  immensity  awes  us  into  admiration. 

It  certainly  held  eighty  thousand,  or,  according  to  most 

*  And  yet  it  is  related,  that  this  monster  had  at  first  such  an  abhor- 
rence to  the  shedding  of  blood,  that  he  mourned  even  over  the  death  of 
animals,  and  endeavoured  to  prohibit  the  sacrifice  of  oxen. — Vide 
Suet.  Dom. 

t  The  height  of  the  Doric  columns  is  nine  diameten  and  a  half. 
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ficcomits,  eiglity-seyen  thousand  spectators ;  and  by  filling 
up  the  staircases,  and  standing  wherever  there  was  a  space, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  people  are  supposed  to 
have  crowded  in  to  see  the  games.  This  computation,  of 
course,  includes  the  wooden  gaUeries  at  the  top. 

In  the  Fodium,  or  front  circle,  was  the  Suggestua,  or 
canopied  box  of  the  Emperor,  the  seats  of  the  Imperial 
Pamily,  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Consuls,  Senators,  and  all 
personages  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state.  Thev  were 
defended,  it  is  said,  with  a  parapet,  a  grating,  and  horizontal 
spikes  of  iron,  from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  the 
wild  beasts.  It  is  curious,  howeyer,  that  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Pompeii,  which  remains  as  entire  and  fresh  as  if 
the  games  had  been  given  yesterday,  none  of  these  safe- 
guards are  to  be  seen ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking,  when 
I  viewed  it,  that  the  Podium  might  be  a  dignified,  but  would 
be  far  from  a  desirable  situation.  That  the  august  Eomans, 
however,  were  effectually  defended  from  the  jaws  of  the 
lions,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and,  at  all  events,  their  safety 
signifies  little  to  us  now. 

Above  the  Fodium,  the  grctdta,  or  enlarging  circle  of  seats, 
were  divided  by  a  horizontal  division  into  three  pracvnc" 
tiones,  each  of  which  comprised  the  rows  contained  in  the 
height  of  one  corridor.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  calcu- 
lated  to  have  had  twenty-four  ranges  of  seats,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  Equestrian  order,  or  knights,  whose  badge  of 
distinction  was  a  gold  ring.  Like  those  of  Consular  rank 
they  were  seated  on  cushions  (ptdvillt).  The  second,  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  sixteen  rows,  was  occupied  with 
the  more  honourable  order  of  citizens ;  and  the  uncovered 
marble  seats  of  the  third  jfyrtiBcmctio  above,  called  Foptdaria, 
were  filled  with  the  unprivileged  classes,  diminishing  in  con- 
sequence as  they  ascended.  Last  of  all,  at  the  very  top- 
as  the  most  unworthy — sat  the  women,  in  a  wooden  gallery ; 
for  that  despised  sex  was  by  law  excluded  from  the  seats  of 
the  men,  who  appropriated  all  the  best  to  themselves ;  an 
arrangement  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  argues  a  very 
unenviable  state  of  society.  This,  too,  was  an  improvement, 
or  refinement  in  manners;  originally  they  were  not  thus 
banished  the  presence  of  the  brds  of  the  creation.  This 
gallery  itself,  according  to  some  accounts,  supported  a  ter^ 

TOL.  I.  V 
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race,  from  whence  those  exdaded  from  every  other  station 
Bought  to  obtain  a  distant  ]peep  of  the  games. 

^e  ranges  of  seats  which  encircl^  the  interior  of  the 
building,  were  exactly  like  steep  steps,  and  were  divided 
verticaUy  by  narrow  stairs  of  more  gradual  ascent,  which 
led  straight  from  top  to  bottom,  through  aU  .the  prtBcinc- 
tionef,  cutting  the  Amphitheatre  perpendicularly  into  divi- 
sions. The  space  between  each  of  these  staircases  was 
called,  from  its  triangular,  or  wedge-like  form,  a  Ouneus. 

There  were  so  great  a  number  of  entrances,  or  Vomitoria, 
from  the  corridors,  that  the  whole  of  this  amazing  crowd 
could  assemble  or  disperse  without  the  smallest  difficulty  or 
confrision ;  and  to  the  Arena  there  was  free  access  by  the 
two  great  arches  of  entrance  at  the  oval  ends. 

The  staircases  and  seats  were  of  marble,  with  which  the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  supposed  to  have  been  lined.  The 
Arena  was  open,  but  the  seats  were  shaded  by  a  movable 
canvas  awning,  (vela,  or  velaria*)  to  protect  the  spectators 
from  the  sun.  It  was  a  favourite  diversion  of  one  of  the 
Emperors  (I  forget  which)  to  throw  the  sun  suddenly  fiill 
in  the  face  of  some  of  his  fisivourites,  by  pulling  the  cords 
that  regulated  its  motions.  When  the  sun  was  insufferably 
hot,  Cimgula  used  to  order  the  awning  to  be  taken  off,  and 
forbid  any  one  to  be  let  out.t  Over  the  Amphitheatre  of 
Were  was  extended  a  canopy  of  cloth,  painted  azure,  to 
resemble  the  sky,  and  spotted  with  stars. 

The  only  sports,  I  believe,  except  the  naval  fights  of  the 
Naumachia,  ever  exhibited  in  the  Amphitheatre,  were 
combats  of  wild  beasts  against  gladiators,  or  of  gladiators 
against  each  other. ;{:  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  emightened 
Bomans  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  exquisitely  gratifying 

*  Juvenal,  Sat.  iv.  line  122. 

f  Saet.  Calig.  26.  Nero  carried  imprisonment  in  places  of  amuse- 
ment still  farther.  Daring  his  own  musical  performance  in  the  Theatre 
at  Olympia,  he  confined  the  unfortunate  audience  until  children  were 
bom  there,  and  several  persons,  feigning  themselves  dead,  were  carried 
out  for  their  funeral. — Suet.  Nero,  23. 

t  The  numbers  and  frequency  of  these  sanguinaiy  sports  are  almost 
beyond  belief.  After  the  triumph  of  Tnyan  over  the  Dacians,  they 
were  exhibited  for  four  months,  without  the  cessation  of  a  single  day. 
Ten  thousand  gladiators  fought,  and  eleven  thousand  wild  heusto  were 
Blain.— Vide  Dio,  xlviii.  15. 
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spectacle  of  wild  beasts  tearing  to  pieces  condenmed  male- 
factorSy*  or  innocent  ChristiaiiB  exposed  defenceless  to  their 
rage.  Small  bas-reliefs  found  in  the  catacombs,  and  pre- 
served in  the  Museo  Saoro  of  the  Vatican  Library,  represent 
these  martyrs  awaiting  the  loosening  of  the  chained-up  lion, 
raging  to  devour  them.  Human  nature  can  scarcely  bear 
to  picture,  a  situation  of  such  overpowering  horror,  or 
adequately  estimate  the  invincible  constanc;^  and  sublime 
fortitude  of  those  who  voluntarily  supported  its  tremendous 
tortures.  While  we  adore  the  memory  of  the  hero  who 
braved  a  death  of  glory  and  honour,  and  the  patriot  who 
perished  for  his  oountiy  amidst  its  plaudits  and  its  tears, 
lei  us  not  be  insensible  to  the  transcendant  virtue  of  the 
diviae  spirits  who  submitted  to  this  revolting  and  igno- 
minious end  for  the  sake  of  their  God.  The  cold-hesurted 
ridicule  of  this  deriding  age,  which  has  levelled  its  attacks 
against  some  of  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature,  has  not 
spared  the  memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs ;  and  the  absurd 
legends  of  monkish  fraud  and  credulity  liave  imhappily  given 
support  to  its  mockery.  But  the  paper  crown  cannot  debase 
the  royalty  of  true  virtue ;  and  the  neart  must  be  cold  that 
vnll  not  worship  its  image,  and  pay  homage  to  its  worth, 
however  taunted  or  reviled.  Perhaps  there  may  be  others, 
like  me,  whose  admiration  is  heightened  by  the  internal  con- 
sciousness that  the  constancy  they  praise  they  could  not 
emulate. 

In  the  reign  of  Caligula,  the  wild  beasts  for  the  Amphi- 
theatre were  fed  with  condemned  criminals  whenever  cattle 
were  dear!* 

That  brutal  madman,  Commodus,  who  used  to  call  himself 
Hercules,  and  go  about  dressed  in  a  lion's  skin,  and  brand- 
ishing a  club,  with  his  hair  sprinkled  with  gold-dust,  to 
imitate  the  glory  of  the  sun,  frequently  fought  in  the 
Amphitheatre  as  a  gladiator,  and  killed  both  gladiators  and 
wild  beasts.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  he  had  not  rather  been 
killed  as  a  wild  beast  himself  He  had  once,  indeed,  very 
nearly  been  murdered  here;  not  in  the  arena,  but  in  the 
private  passage  from  the  Imperial  Palace  to  it,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  the  first  conspirators,  but  unfortunately  escaped 
from  their  hands. 

•  Suet.  Calig.  27.  t  Suet.  Calig.  27. 
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When  a  gladiator  was  vanamshed  and  tbrown  npon  the 
cround,  his  life  was  not  at  tne  disposal  of  his  antagonist, 
but  of  the  spectators.  If  they  granted  him  mercy,  they 
pressed  the  tnumb  down  ;*  if  they  commanded  his  death, 
they  held  it  up,  and  the  conqueror  instantly  murdered 
him. 

It  is  scarcely  conceiyable  the  possibility  of  the  mandate, 
thus  deliberately  given,  to  plunge  the  dagger  into  the  ^an1>- 
ing  bosom  of  a  disarmed  and  unoffending  suppliant.  Neither 
do  I  understand — since  in  such  a  multii^de  tnere  must  have 
been  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  some  at  least,  in  eveiy 
case,  would  be  found  to  lean  to  the  natural  side  of  mercy — 
how  the  victors  gathered  the  sense  of  the  spectators  from 
this  sign. 

The  fall  of  the  Amphitheatre  may  be  rapidly  traced.  It 
was  first  repaired  bv  Antoninus  Pius.  Under  Macrinus  it 
was  bumt-Ain  accident,  if  an  accident  it  was,  that  seems 
somewhat  inexplicable,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  lightning.t  The  wooden  gallery  at  the  top,  and 
all  the  seats,  (which  some  suppose  were  covered  with  wood,) 
were  consumed,  and  such  was  the  devastation,  that  during 
many  years  the  games  were  obliged  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
Circus,  and  the  reigns  and  the  repairs  of  three  emperors 
were  requisite  for  its  restoration.  The  annals  of  HeHoga- 
balus,  and  the  medals  of  Alexander  Severus  and  Grordian, 
celebrate  their  labours  in  its  repairs  and  embellishments, 
though  that  term  can  scarcely  be  appHed  to  the  misshapen 
columns  and  hideous  sculpture  attributed  to  the  degenerate 
reign  of  the  latter  emperor,  which  were  dug  up  in  thie  late 
excavations,  and  are  now  standing  in  the  Arena. 

^ot  to  dwell  upon  the  oscillations  of  damage  and  repair, 
it  is  certain  that  it  must  have  been  iminjured  not  onfy  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifbh  century,  when  the  fights  of  gla- 
diators were  celebrated  for  the  last  time,  J  but  even  in  the 
sixth  century,§  when  the  combats  of  wild  beasts  with  human 

*  PoUicem  premeref  was  the  sign  given  to  spare  his  life ;  PoUieem 
vertere,  to  murder  him.    Pliny,  lib.  zxviiL  cap.  5. 
fDion.  Erodian. 

:^  A.  D.  404.  In  presence  of  Honorius. 
§  A.  D.  523,    In  the  reign  of  Theodoric. 
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beings  for  tlie  last  time  moved  the  just  indignation  of  the 
Christian  Fathers.* 

Even  at  a  considerably  later  period,  (the  eighth  century,) 
the  Colosseum  is  supposed,  from  the  reports  of  the  pilgrims,t 
to  hare  been  entire;  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  its 
destruction  having  begun  till  the  eleventh  century,  when  it 
was  converted  into  the  stronghold  of  a  Eomau  baron;  and 
thus,  by  a  sort  of  retributive  justice,  the  building  that  minis- 
tered in  one  age  to  the  guilty  passion  of  the  Bomans  for 
blood,  became,  in  another,  the  instrument  of  their  own 
oppression  and  destruction. 

It  was  one  of  the  numerous  castles  of  the  Eraagipani 
family,  who  seem  to  have  possessed  themselves  of  a  system 
of  fortresses  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Rome,  and  encircling 
the  Imperial  Palace  on  the  Palatine,  which  they  also  occu- 
pied. The  Arch  of  Titus  and  of  Constantino,  the  Septi- 
zonium  of  Severus,  the  ruined  Palace  of  the  CaBsars,  and  the 
Arch  of  Janus  Quadrifontis,  were  theirs;  as  well  as  the 
immense  fabric  of  the  Colosseum,  to  which  Popes  and  Anti- 
popes  successively  resorted  for  protection.  It  was  stormed 
and  besieged,  taken  and  retaken;  it  was  partially  yielded  to 
the  Annibaldi;  it  was  regained  by  the  Frangipani;  but 
thoilgh  it  changed  its  masters,  it  continued  a  fortress  till  the 
beginning  of  ttie  fourteenth  century,  when  its  hostile  occu- 
paBon  was  finally  relinquished. 

Yet,  even  in  that  age,  the  blood  of  men  and  beasts  was 
once  more  mingled  in  savage  combat  on  this  Arena.  On 
the  third  of  September,  1332,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  buU-fight, 
attended  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance,  and  chivalrous, 
spirit  of  a  solemn  tournament,  but  with  a  far  more  tragical 
termination — ^for  eighteen  of  the  young  and  noble  champions 
who  entered  the  lists,  bearing  on  their  shields  romantic 
devices  emblematical  of  their  passion,  perished  in  the  un- 
equal conflict  with  forious  wild  bulls,  which  they  encoun- 
tered singly.    But  it  will  become  me  best  to  pass  over  in, 

•St  Angustin,  I  believe,  inveighs  against  them  with  virtuous  elo- 
quence ;  but  I  quote  his  authority  at  second  hand.  In  the  preceding, 
century,  a  Christian  poet  (Prudentius)  had  ventured  to  address,  even  to 
an  imperial  ear,  a  pathetic  and  spirited  remonstrance  against  these 
savage  combats,  so  revolting  to  religion  and  humanity. 

fYide  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  last  chapter. 
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sflenoe  what  haa  been  already  so  ably  described  by  the  pen 
of  Gibbon* 

The  Amphitheatre  waa  converted  into  an  hospital  by  the 
brethren  of  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  Company,  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  and  as  their  arms  are  still  yisible, 
painted  on  the  ruined  arcades  on  the  southern  side,  the 
Boman  antiquaries  infer  that  this  part  must  have  been 
destroyed  before  that  time,  thougb  there  is  no  previous 
record  of  its  spoliation.  To  me  the  proof  does  not  seem 
quite  BO  conchisive,  because  the  Colosseum  was  the  acknow* 
lodged  property  of  these  brethren,  even  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  therefore  it  is  by  no 
means  dear,  that  the  arms  we  now  see  were  painted  in  the 
fourteenth. 

The  indignant  Poggius  lamente,  that  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  principal  part  of  its  stenes  had  been  burnt  te 
lime;  but  surely  this  must  refer  to  the  interior  coating, 
which  was  of  marble;  for  Tiburtinei  stone  would  scarcely  be 
used  for  such  a  purpose.f 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  it  seems  to  have  been  first 
turned  into  a  cjuarry.  All  the  noble  Eomans,  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  friends  and  foes,  all  parties  and  flsictions,  agreed 
on  one  thmg — ^to  pull  down  the  walls  of  the  Colosseum 
whenever  they  wanted  stones.  By  common  consent,  they 
made  a  written  compact  for  this  laudable  purpose;  and  the 
Abb6  Barthelemy,  the  accurate  and  enlightened  author  of 
Anacharsis,  mentions  that  this  curious  document  wad  among 
the  archives  of  Borne.  J 

It  is  related  in  many  old  books,  and  the  tradition  is  con- 

*  Vide  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  last  Chapter,  containing  an  interest- 
ing accotmt  of  the  Colosseum,  and  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome. 

t  The  large  blocks  of  Tiburtine  stone,  of  which  the  Colosseum  is  built, 
are  too  valuable  in  a  city  which  is  twenty  miles  from  a  quany,  to  be 
used  for  lime.  This  scarcity  of  building  materials  in  Rome,  has  been 
one  great  cause  of  the  destruction  of  ancient  edifices.  Carrying  the 
stones  for  St.  Peter's  cost  more  than  the  whole  expense  of  building  St 
Paul's.  Neither  canals,  railways,  nor  even  macadamization,  &cilitated 
the  passage,  from  the  Travertine  quarries,  near  Tivoli,  to  Rome — a 
distance  which  must  be  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles^  over  extremely 
bad  and  rugged  roads. 

X  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  last  Chapter,  p.  877*  It  has  neTor 
since  been  seen. 
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firmed  by  maay  old  men,  that  Cardinal  Eamese,  a  nephew 
of  Paul  III.,  obtained,  after  much  importunity,  a  fretful 
permission  from  his  uncle  to  take  away  the  stones  &^m  this 
magnificent  building  for  twelve  hours  only;  and  that  profiting 
by  the  license,  he  let  loose  an  army  of  4000  workmen  to 
assail  its  walls.  It  may  be  imagined  the  effects  of  the 
work  of  this  day! 

Facts,  however,  are  so  difficult  to  ascertain  in  Some,  from 
the  total  disregard  'to  truth  prevalent  here — ^I  am  sorry  to 
say,  among  all  classes — ^that  I  cannot  answer  for  this  state- 
ment. But  it  is  most  certain,  that,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  chariness  of  the  said  Pontiff,  when  he  resmcted  its 
demolition  to  twelve  hours,  it  was  remorselessly  puHed  down 
during  his  pontificate;  and  it  is  at  that  period  (the  sixteenth 
century)  that  its  ruin  may  be  dated.*  It  was  then  that 
the  immense  bulk  of  the  Venetian  and  Pamese  Palaces,  the 
Cancellaria,  the  Palatine.  Summer-houses,  and  one-haJf  of 
the  buildings  of  Some,  were  erected  with  its  materials.  I 
could  forgive  Michael  Angelo  the  frightfulness  of  these 
ramese  structures,  but  never  the  source  from  which  he  took 
the  stones.  It  seems  as  if  the  sacrilege  he  committed  upon 
the  glorious  works  of  past  ages  cast  a  speU  over  his  own;  for 
the  architecture  of  the  buildmgs  he  raised  is  as  little  honour- 
able to  his  genius,  as  the  spoliation  of  the  Colosseum  to  hit) 
taste. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Sixtus  V.  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  woollen  manufectory  here,  but  fortunately  the  project 
failed.  The  sanctification  of  its  remains,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  by  Benedict  XIV.,  in  late  remembrance 
of  the  blood  of  the  blessed  martyrs  who  were  sacrificed  here, 
alone  saved  it  from  utter  destruction. 

Yet,  even  alter  it  was  declared  holy,  and  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  these  blessed  martyrs,  the  lowest  corridor  was 
converted  into  a  receptacle  of  dung  for  the  purpose  of  making 
saltpetre,  in  which  state  it  remained  till  the  French  came  and 
cleansed  this  Augean  stable.  There  was  a  little  hermitage, 
•with  its  chapel,  for  several  centuries,  in  the  Colosseimi ;  and 
it  never  failed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  hermit,  till  the  French 

*  The  Theatre  of  Miuroellus  also  served  as  one  of  the  qnames  of  this 
^princelj  and  palq^e-buUding  iamily. 
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came  and  shot  him ; — properly  enough,  indeed,  if  it  be  trae 
that  he  had  be^i  guilty  of  robbery  and  murder. 

I  ^ye  the  Pope  considerable  credit  when  I  came  to  Borne 
and  found  workmen  employed  in  carrying  away  the  rubbish 
of  this  old  den ;  but,  alas !  it  only  made  way  K>r  a  new  one, 
in  which  a  grey-bearded  capuchin  now  sits,  who,  I  suppose, 
acts  at  present  the  part  of  hermit,  and  who  begs  most  perti* 
nadously  for  the  support  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  holy  souls  in 
purgatoiy,  modestly  never  mentioning  himself. 

&dless  have  been  the  discussions  as  to  the  pavement  of 
the  Arena,  or  whether  it  had  any  pavement  at  aU.  Some  of 
the  learned  maintain  it  was  covered  with  wood,  and  had 
movable  lids,  or  trap-doors,  through  which  the  wild  beasts 
sprung  u^  from  below,  like  the  ghosts  in  a  play.  Others 
say,  the  mLd  beasts  walked  in  at  the  sides,  like  regular  actors, 
and  that  the  Arena  was  paved  with  marble. 

The  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  whatever  the  permanent  floor* 
ing  might  be,  it  was  uniformly  covered,  during  the  games, 
with  sand,  or  saw-dust,  (as  indeed  its  name  implies,)  to 
receive  the  blood  of  the  dead  and  wounded  men  and  beasts, 
and  prevent  the  ground  from  becoming  slippery  with  gore. 

The  sand  was  frequently  covered  with  vermmon,  in  order 
that  the  stains  of  blood  might  not  shock  the  sight  of  the 
spectators. 

It  is  a  disputed  point,  whether  or  not  the  ancient  Arena 
was  on  the  same  level  as  the  present.  Several  of  the  Roman 
antiquaries  maintain,  that  it  was  formerly  ten  feet  lower ; 
and,  although  they  must  all  have  seen  its  very  substructions 
when  they  were  laid  bare  by  the  French,  they  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  settle  the  point  amongst  themselves. 

There  is  a  vaulted  subterraneous  passage  recently  dis- 
covered, which  terminates  in  the  Arena,  and  ttie  roof  of  which 
is  exactly  below  the  level  of  its  present  surface ;  but,  as  it 
has  evidently  led  to  it,  I  conclude  it  must  have  been  upon 
the  same  level,  and  that  the  ancient  one  was  exactly  as  much 
below  the  present,  as  the  height  of  this  passage,  which  is  not 
very  great.  It  is  called  the  private  passage  of  the  emperors. 
If  so,  it  certainly  was  not  a  very  ma^ii£cent  one.  It  is  now, 
as  it  always  must  have  been,  low  and  dark ;  for  its  atuccoed 
ceiling  and  mosaic  pavement  still  remain.  It  leads;  too,  in 
a  direct  line  south,  from  the  south  side  of  the  Colosseum, 
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while  the  Imperial  Palace  lies  to  the  north-west.  "  But," 
say  the  antiquaries,  "  though  it  seena  to  go  in  a  contrary 
direction,  it  mmt  have  taken  a  bend  round  to  the  palace.  * 
It  may  be  so ;  but  it  seems  a  singular  contrivance  to  make 
the  emperors  describe  a  large  circle,  when  they  could  have 
come  in  a  straight  line ;  and  more  especially  as  the  way  is  so 
dismal,  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  lor  the  pleasure  of 
the  walk. 

Tor  my  part,  I  suspect  this  pretended  private  passage  of 
the  emperors  to  have  been  the  passage  of  the  wild  beasts. 
The  nature  of  the  animals,  indeed,  was  so  similar,  that  the 
mistake  is  little  more  than  in  name ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
passage  in  question  leads  directly  in  a  line  towards  their  dens 
— ^I  mean  the  wild  beasts — ^and  therefore  I  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting it  to  have  been  made  for  their  accommodation. 
Some  of  these  dens  are  stiU  to  be  seen  below  the  convent  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  on  the  CoBlian  Mount,  in  a  building 
called  by  the  absurd  name  of  the  Omia  Sostilia;  but  (for  a 
miracle)  all  the  antiquaries  seem  agreed  that  it  was  a  Vtva- 
Hvm  for  keeping  the  beasts  before  their  exhibition  in  the 
Colosseum.  1  saw  last  wmter  one  of  the  iron  rings  to  which 
they  had  been  fastened,  but  I  lately  sought  for  it  in  vain.  It 
has,  however,  been  seen  by  many  eyes  besides  mine ;  and 
this  circumstance  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  des- 
tination of  the  building,  if  it  admitted  of  doubt.  It  is  mani- 
festly of  the  same  date,  and  bmlt  of  the  same  materials,  as 
the  Colosseum,  which  it  resembles  so  exactiy,  that  one  might 
suppose  a  portion  of  the  Arcades  had  been  conveyed  up  the 
hiU.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Domitian.  The 
grand  Vwcmvm  was  near  the  Porta  Maggiore ;  but  its  dis- 
tance would  render  another  necessary  near  the  Colosseum, 
for  the  wild  beasts  to  be  kept  in  before  they  were  brought 
out ;  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  bring  down  every  lion  as  it 
was  wanted,  from  the  other  end  of  the  town.  But  though 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  a  Vivarium, 
I  think  it  but  fiair  to  inform  you,  that  the  communication 
between  it  and  the  Colosseum,  by  means  of  the  low  vaulted 
passage,  is  merely  my  own  opimon,  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
not  entitled  to  much  credit. 

The  holes  which  disfigure  the  exterior  of  the  Colosseum,  in 
the  part  that  remains  perfect,  have  excited  much  speculation. 
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Tbey  are  eyidently  not  tKe  effects  of  chance  or  time,  but  of 
design  and  laborious  execution ;  but  wby  they  were  made,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  discover.  The  common  opmion  is,  that  it 
was  to  get  at  the  cramps  that  fiistened  the  stones  together ; 
and  to  give  this  notion  some  shadow  of  probability,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  these  cramps  were  or  bronze.  But  we 
can  scarcely  believe  that  the  Bomans  would  use  a  very  costly 
metal,  comparatively  unfit  for  their  purpose,  when  a  very 
?heap  one  was  well  adapted  to  it.  Bronze  would  scarcely 
hold  stone  walls  together,  iron  mi^ht.  The  cramps,  there- 
fore, if  any  there  were,  must  havel)een  of  iron.  But  in  no 
part  of  the  wall  that  has  been  laid  open,  is  there  any  appear- 
ance of  cramps,  or  of  the  holes  they  must  have  made.  Grant- 
ing, however,  there  were  such  things ;  surely  it  must  have 
cost  less  trouble  to  have  made  a  piece  of  iron,  (and  in  no  aee 
was  that  art  forgotten,)  than  to  have  undergone  the  incredible 
labour  of  boring  through  those  solid  blocks  of  stone,  to  get 
at  such  little  bits  of  it.  It  once  occurred  to  me  that  these 
might  be  the  holes  in  which  the  poles  were  fixed  that  sup- 
ported the  Velaria,  or  awning  of  the  Amphitheatre ;  but  they 
could  only  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  building,  and  these  are 
in  all  parts.  There  were  also  holes  for  pipes,  from  which 
descended  showers  of  perfumes ;  but  these  holes  are  too  large 
and  too  irregular  for  that  puipose.  The  more  probable  ac- 
count of  the  matter  is,  that  these  holes  were  made  for  the 
poles  that  supported  the  booths  of  the  artisans,  who  crowded 
these  corridors  with  their  temporary  shops  during  the  fairs 
held  here.*  If  that  won't  do,  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
holes  may  have  been  made  during  the  long  course  of  years 
that  the  Colosseum  was  a  fortress,  and  attacked  and  defended 
with  all  the  fury  of  civil  combat  ?  Or  if  this  does  not  satisfy 
you,  perhaps  they  were  made  at  the  period  that  the  people 
of  Eome  had  a  mania  for  searching  old  ruins  for  hidden  ti^a- 
sures, — in  one  of  which  paroxysms,  they  broke  into  the  little 
arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  itt  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  did 
an  infinite  deal  of  mischief  in  the  way  of  pulling  down  old 
walls;  and  ransacked  every  imaginable  place  in  the  unpro- 
fitable search.  But  if  all,  or  none  of  these  causes  will  content 
you,  then  I  must  refer  you  to  the  elaborate  and  erudite  trea- 
tise written  by  an  ancient  bishop,  in  folio,  on  all  the  possible 
*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  last  Chapter.    Bonati  Boma  Yetni^  Ac. 
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and  impossible  causes  of  these  holes : — the  aroect  of  which 
profound  work  was  so  appalling  to  me,  that  I  can  give  no 
other  account  of  it  than  its  dimensions :  but  I  think  the  task 
of  reading  it  through  will  prove  a  sufficient  atonement,  if  not 
cure,  for  your  incredulity. 

On  the  outside  of  the  Colosseum,  are  the  crumbling  re- 
mains of  a  building  supposed  to  have  been  the  Mffta  SuSans, 
that  femous  fountain,  which  existed  even  in  Eepublican 
times  ;*  and  after  having  been  destroyed  by  Nero,  and  re- 
stored by  Domitian,t  continued,  during  many  ages,  to  refresh, 
with  its  fast  falling  waters,  the  thirsty  combatants  in  the 
games  of  the  Amphitheatre.  J 

We  have  now  finished  the  survey  of  this  stupendous  edi- 
fice. Since  it  waa  erected,  what  changes  have  covered  the 
earth !  New  arts,  new  institutions,  new  languages,  and  new 
religions,  have  sprung  up ;  new  worlds  have  been  discovered, 
and  new  nations  have  advanced  to  civilization,  and  sunk  into 
decay ;  and  yet  the  Colosseum  stands  in  its  ruins  unrivalled 
and  alone. 

But,  all  beautiM  as  it  is,  we  must  ever  regard  it  with 
mingled  admiration  and  horror.  It  is  laid  in  everlasting 
ruin,  like  the  gigantic  power  that  raised  it.  What  eye,  in 
that  proud  day  of  its  dedication,  when  the  Eoman  sway  ex- 
tended over  every  part  of  the  known  world,  from  the  confines 
of  India,  and  the  deserts  of  Africa,  to  utmost  Thule — what 
eye  could  then  have  foreseen  the  future  fall  of  that  building 
meant  for  eternity — of  that  empire  that  grasped  at  infinity ! 
And  yet  mav  we  not,  in  our  retrospective  glance,  trace  the 
destroyer  of  both,  in  those  very  vices  which  this  proud  fabric 
was  destined  to  foster  ? 

Certainly,  if  the  characters  of  nations  may  be  estimated 
from  their  favourite  sports,  that  of  the  Eomans  must  bear 
the  stain  of  the  blackest  cruelty.    No  nation,  in  ancient  or 

*  Seneca,  Ep.  57. 

t  Caflsiodorus,  Chron.  Doxn.  iz. 

X  There  is  a  fountain,  supposed  to  be  the  Meta  Sudans,  sculptured  in 
has  relief,  between  two  lions,  on  a  marble  tomb,  (in  the  shape  of  a  large 
tub,)  which  stands  in  the  first  galleiy  of  the  Vatican,  after  passing  the 
Qallerj  of  Inscriptions,  on  the  right-hand  side.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  called  Meta,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  Meta  of  a 
Circus.    The  water  descends  from  the  top,  into  a  basin. 
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modem  tunes,  has  reyeUed  with  the  same  savage  avidity  in 
hiunan  blood.  This  horrible  passion  did  not  appear  in  its 
full  force  till  after  the  final  fiill  of  the  Bepublic.  Virtae  and 
liberty  vanished  togther.  Unmitigated  despotism,  unparal- 
leled cruelty,  unnatural  depravity,  unimagined  vices,  and 
unpunished  crimes,  rapidly  increased  with  the  appetite  for 
those  inhuman  diversions,  which  have  left  a  foul  olot  upon 
our  nature. 

The  passion  for  these  detestable  sports  is  indeed  a  curious 
chapter  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  one  which 
might  furnish  important  materials  to  the  philosopher.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  reproach  of  one  people,  or  the 
barbarous  taste  of  one  age,  acquired  from  some  peculiar  bias, 
or  derived  £rom  imitation;  but,  unnatural  as  it  seems,  it  was 
the  delight  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity;  and  to  this  very 
day  the  same  sports  are  practised  in  the  remote  Indian 
islands,  whose  sequestered  inhabitants  nev^r  heard  of  the 
Boman  name.  The  Javanese  have  games  in  which  tigers 
fight  with  other  wild  beasts,  and  with  condemned  cri- 
minals.* 

Nor  need  we  go  so  far  for  examples — ^the  buU-fights  in 
Spain,  and  in  modem  Bome  itself^ — ^perhaps,  too,  the  bull- 
baitings  and  cock-fightsf  in  England^  are  still  food  for  the 
same  passion,  and  conclusive  proofs  of  its  eristence,  although 
no  longer  gorged  with  human  blood. 

Tor  Christianity  was  reserved  the  signal  triumph  over  this 
long  indulged,  most  cherished,  and  fiercest  passion  of  the 
som.  The  games  of  the  Amphitheatre  were  for  ever  abolished 
by  Honorius.  They  had,  mdeed,  been  prohibited  by  Con- 
stantine,  but  never  discontinued.  "  Several  hundred,  perhaps 
several  thousand  victims,  continued  to  be  annually  slaughtered 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  Empire;  and  the  n^onth  of  Decem- 
ber, more  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  combats  of  gladiators, 
still  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  Boman  people  a  grateful 

*  I  asserted  this  upon  the  information  of  a  Mend  who  had  been  in 
Java;  and,  since  my  retnm  to  England,  I  have  found  this&ct  confirmed 
in  Baffles'  Histoiy  of  the  Island. 

t  Cock-fighting,  that  barbarous  but  chissical  diversion,  was  practised 
both  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Partridges  and  quails  were 
also  made  to  fight  in  the  same  manner  as  cocks.  Vide  ArchaBologi&i 
vol.  iii,  p.  132. 
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spectacle  of  blood  and  cruelty.*"  They  were  represented  fot 
tne  last  time  in  presence  of  the  timorous  Honorius  and  his 
protector  Stilicho,  when  Borne  celebrated  a  humiliating 
triumpih,  not  for  her  conquests  over,  but  her  escape  fix)m, 
barbarians.  But  the  abolition  of  the  games  was  not  so 
much  the  effect  of  the  piety  of  the  Emperor,  as  of  the  self- 
devoted  virtue  of  an  humble  individual.  Telemachus,  an 
Asiatic  monk,  iuspired  by  the  diviue  Spirit  of  the  religion 
he  professed,  havmg  ineffectually  tried  remonstrance,  de- 
scended into  the  Arena  to  separate  the  cfladiators,  and  sank 
beneath  a  shower  of  stones  hurled  upon  him  by  the  enraged 
people.  Yet  the  sacrifice  was  not  made  in  vain.  Honorius, 
Crom  that  day,  for  ever  abolished  the  combats  of  gladiators; 
and  the  Christian  Bomans  submitted  without  a  murmur,  and 
even  reverenced  as  a  saint  him  whom  their  blind  fiiry  had 
immolated.  3ut  it  is  well  observed  by  Gibbon,  "  that  no 
church  has  been  raised,  nor  shrine  dedicated,  to  the  only 
martyr  who  ever  died  in  the  cause  of  humanity."t 

LETTEE  XXIX. 

AirorEirT  Theemje — ^Vestiges  oe  the  Baths  or  Agbifpa 

AND      CoirSTANTIirB,     OF     THE     PeETENDED     BaTHS    OF 

Paulus  JEmilius,  and  of  the  Baths  of  Santa 
Helena  —  The  Thebmle  of  Cabacalla  —  Piscina 
Ptjblioa. 

The  less  that  is  known  about  anything,  the  more  may 
be  said.  Volumes  without  end  have  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  Baths  or  ThermsB  of  the  ancients,  and  nobody- 
is  any  wiser; — at  least,  I  can  answer  for  myself.  I  found, 
indeed,  that  the  contradictory  assertions,  and  irreconcilable 
hypotheses,  contained  in  these  elaborate  treatises,  only 
tended  to  make  *' confusion  worse  confounded;"  and  that 
the  more  I  studied,  the  less  I  knew.  I  consulted  the  pro- 
fessed antiquaries;  but  what  one  told  me  was  contradicted 
bv  another;  and  the  newly-admitted  belief  of  jesterd&j  was 
chased  out  of  my  understanding  by  the  later  imbibed  ideas 
of  to-day.  I  applied  in  my  perplexity  to  a  learned  firiend 
who  has  passed  most  of  his  Hfe  in  Eome.    He  gave  me  aJl 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  91. 
t  Decline  and  Fall^  vol.  v.  p.  190. 
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the  information  in  his  power;  but  candidly  owned  tbat^  after 
a  long  and  diligent  examination  of  the  remainB  of  the  ancient 
Themud,  he  had  never  been  able  to  form  anj  accurate  idea 
of  their  plan;  bo  that  what  he  could  not  comprehend  after 
twenty  yean  of  studj,  I  need  not  pretend  to  explain  afber  a 
two  years*  residence  m  Borne. 

I  have  often  wished,  in  m j  dilemma  about  all  and  each  of 
the  ruins  of  Borne,  that  I  could  ''  call  up  some  spirit  from 
the  mighty  dead,*'  to  conduct  me  through  them,  remove  my 
doubts,  and  answer  my  inquiries.  What  a  deerone  wonld 
an  old  Boman  make  I  Not  that  I  would  recall  a  Cicero  to 
a  world  unworthy  of  him,  to  fill  the  ignoble  office  which  is 
so  impudentiy  dignified  by  his  name;  or  disturb  the  stoic 
shades  of  a  Scipio,  a  Brutus,  or  a  Cato,  to  escort  an  inqni- 
sitive  young  barbarian  like  me  over  the  scenes  once  con- 
secrated by  their  presence.  Their  republican  souls  would 
know  no  more  than  we  do  of  the  remams  of  imperial  luxury 
that  now  cover  the  Oily  of  the  Seven  Hills.  Some  Boman  of 
the  more  degenerate  cLays  of  the  empire  I  would  choose  for 
my  guide;  and,  if  I. thought  "he  would  come  when  I  did 
call  on  him,'*  I  would  invoke  the  shade  of  the  younger  Pliny; 
and  get  him,  among  other  things,  to  explain  the  pkn  of  the 
ThermiB. 

We  need  no  ghost  certainly  to  tell  us  that  the  use  of 
baths  was  to  bathe  in;  but  these  baths  had  many  other  uses 
besides.  They  were  designed  to  unite  every  moae  of  recrea- 
tion. They  had  spacious  halls  for  social  assemblies, — courts 
and  theatres  for  athletic*sports, — shady  porticos  for  the  reci- 
tation of  poets  and  the  lectures  of  philosophers, — ^^  and  all 
things  for  all  men."  In  short,  they  were  to  the  Bomans 
something  like  what  our  cofiee-rooms  and  news-rooms  are 
to  the  English;  only  that  they  had  neither  newspapers  nor 
coffee, — ^that  the  sole  refreslmieiit  was  water,  taken  exter- 
nally, instead  of  punch  or  negus  intemaUy;  and  that  they 
had  philosophical  mstead  of  political  disputes.* 

But  neither  coffee-houses,  nor  any  institutions  of  modem 

*  The  RomaiuB,  holreyer,  had  their  newspapers  as  well  as  oniselTea^ 
though  it  is  not  recorded  that  they  were  taken  in  here;  and  amongst 
all  the  lost  treasares  of  chissic  literature,  there  are  few  that  wonld  prove 
BO  interesting  and  instmctive  as  a  complete  set  of  the  Diwma  Foptdi 
Sornani. 
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days,  bear  any  real  similitude  to  them.  We  have  no  build- 
ings to  compare  them  to, — ^no  habits  to  refer  them  to;  they 
were  suited  to  a  different  age,  people,  climate,  and  state  of 
society;  and  among  all  the  dubious  and  perplexing  anti- 
quities of  Eome,  none  certainly  are  so  dubious  and  perplex- 
ing as  the  remains  of  these  Tnerm®.  Even  Yitruvius  gives 
lis  no  light  here;  for  although  the  ThermsB  of  Agrippa  must 
have  been  built  in  his  time,  he  describes  only  the  private 
baths  of  the  Eomans,  which,  however  luxurious,  bear  no 
analogy  whatever  to  these  public  ThermsB. 

An  ancient  author*  tells  us,  that  in  the  proud  days  of 
Soman  empire,  the  Therm©  were  like  whole  provinces — (in 
modum  ^rimncicmm); — and  Pliny  gives  a  splendid  descrip- 
tion of  the  sculptures  and  paintings,  the  ma^iificent  seats  oi 
solid  8iLver,t  the  sUver  pipes  and  baths,;!;  ^^^  poHshed  vases, 
the  pavements  of  precious  stones,§  and  all  the  sumptuous 
decorations,  that  nUed  these  gigantic  establishments  of 
pleasure. 

Their  magnitude  and  magnificence,  indeed,  are  sufficiently 
attested  by  their  mighty  rums,  which,  even  after  the  dilapi- 
dations of  ages  of  barbarism,  still  stand,  incontestable  monu- 
ments of  the  grandeur,  the  luxury,  and  the  idleness  of  the 
Bomans. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  predilection  of  the 
ancient  Eomans  for  bathing,  we  must  acquit  the  modems  of 
that,  and  of  every  other  species  of  luxury  which  bears  the 
most  remote  affinity  to  cleanliness.  Plmy,  in  his  minute 
and  interesting  description  of  his  Laurentmum  Villa,  |[  tells 
us,  that,  besides  his  own  private  baths,  the  neighbouring 
village  contained  no  less  thsm.  three  public  baths,  ^niich  were 
sufficiently  elegant  and  commodious,  for  the  use  of  his 
guests.  And  besides  all  the  ThermsB,  the  public  baths  of 
the  city,  and  many  other  public  baths,  Panvimus  enumerates 
no  less  than  764  private  baths  in  his  survey  of  Bome.  But 
Bome  has  not  now  a  single  public  bath :  and  private  baths 
rarely,  if  ever,  form  a  part  even  of  the  spacious  and  costly 
palaces  of  the  nobility.    Excepting  some,  on  a  very  confined 

*       *  Ammian.  Marcell,  lib.  xvi. 
+  Pliny,  lib.  ixxiii.  cap.  12.  ||  Statins. 

X  Seneca,  Epiat  86.  §  Pliny,  Ep.  xvii. 
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scale,  belonffinff  to  one  of  the  hotels,  and  almost  ezclusiyd.y 
frequented  by  foreigners,  there  ore  no  baths  in  Eome. 

1  have  often  regretted  that  some  of  the  numerous  foun- 
tains, whose  waste  of  waters  so  delightfully  embellishes  Some, 
were  not  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  perhaps  if  the  Popes  had 
built  fewer  churches  and  more  baths,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  bodies  of  their  subjects,  and  not  worse  for  their 
souls. 

But  I  have  somehow  made  a  transition  from  ancient  to 
modem  Bome — and  it  is  high  time  to  return  from  these 
visionary  baths  of  her  Popes,  to  the  ruined  Thernue  of  her 
Emperors. 

Of  the  long  list  of  ThermaB  that  adorned  imperial  Borne, 
the  ruins  of  those  of  Titus,  of  Caracalla,  and  of  Diodetian,  are 
all  that  now  remain ;  except  that  the  Eotonda  of  the  Pan- 
theon, and  the  broken  Aroo  della  Oiambella  behind  it,  may 
be  considered  as  Testifies  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa;  aud  the 
ruins  in  the  Colonna  Gardens,  of  those  of  Constantine, — the 
first  and  the  last  Therms  that  ever  were  erected  in  Bome. 

Some  remains  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  indeed,  are  vulgarly 
called  the  Baths  of  Paulus  JSmilius,  although  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  ever  made  any  baths  at  all ;  nor,  as 
they  were  luxuries  wholly  unknown  to  the  Bepublic,  is  it  at 
all  probable  he  ever  did.  Indeed  we  may  be  sure,  that  had 
he  built  anything  so  extraordinary,  Plutarch,  who  records  the 
Basilica  of  his  erection,  would  not  have  omitted  to  have  men- 
tioned it.  Juvenal  indeed  alludes  to  the  Baths  of  Paulus  ;* 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  never  was,  at  any  period, 
any"  other  Paulus  than  Paulus  .^milius. 

There  are  some  inconsiderable  vestiges  of  the  Baths  of  the 
Empress  Helena,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Massimi,  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill.  A  few  low  broken  fragments  of  brick  wall 
mi^ht  belong  to  anything,  but  an  inscription  was  found  there 
which  attested  their  identity.f 

Some  uninteresting  ruins  of  a  Boman  date,  in  a  vineyard 
between  the  Aventine  and  the  Tiber,  (the  entrance  to  which 
is  through  a  red  wooden  gate  on  the  right  of  the  road  going 

♦ ut  forte  rogatus 

Bum  petit  ant  Thermas  aut  Balnea  Pauli,  &c. — Jvieenal. 
fit  is  now  placed  above  the  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  that  Bmpreai, 
la  the  Sala  delk  Croce  Qreca,  in  the  YaUcaa. 
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towards  tlie  Porta  San  Paolo,)  sxe  called,  on  conjecture,  the 
Baths  of  Decius ;  although  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
baths  of  that  Emperor  were  upon  the  Aventine  Hill.t 

But  these  are  inconsiderable  and  unintelligible  remains, 
scarcely  worth  notice.  Even  the  ruins  of  the  three  principal 
Therm®,  immense  as  is  their  extent,  have  evidentlj  formed 
but  a  small  part  of  their  ancient  magnitude.  The  ingenuity 
of  antiquaries  has  formed,  £rom  their  confused  remains,  a 
variety  of  fandM  and  conjectural  plans ;  but  as  they  are  all  at 
variance  with  each  other, — ^like  the  four  genidne  and  original 
portraits  of  Shakspeare,  which  bear  between  them  no  shade 
of  resemblance, — we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  any  of  them 
be  the  true  one. 

The  following  figure,  sH^tly  sketched  &om  the  existing 
remains  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian,  (which 
bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  each  other  than  those  of 
Titus,)  without  any  attempt  at  pretended  minuteness  or 
accuracy,  which  can  only  serve  to  mislead  where  there  are 
no  data  to  go  upon,  may  perhaps  enable  you  to  form  some 
general  idea  of  their  plan. 

They  all  seem  to  nave  consisted  of  an  external  part  (A), 
the  lower  story  of  which  waa  dark,  subterranean,  hghted  by- 
lamps,  aud  contained  the  whole  range  of  the  hot  baths.  It 
surrounded  the  internal  part  (C),  from  which  it  was  gene- 
rally divided  by  an  open  space  (B),  filled  with  shady  walks, 
or  gardens,  a  Gymnasium,  and  sometimes  with  a  sort  of 
Stadium  for  runniug  foot-races. 

The  internal  part  (C) — ^which,  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian 
and  Caracalla,  had  no  subterranean  story — consisted  entirely 
of  places  for  recreation ;  covered  porticos  for  walking,  shel- 
tered from  the  sun  and  rain ;  courts  and  theatres  for  active 
sports ;  libraries  for  study,  and  apartments  for  idliuff.  There 
was  generally,  at  least,  one  great  covered  hall,  or  Fmacotheca 
(vide  Plan,  C,)  in  every  Thermae,  supposed  to  be  devoted  to 
this  last  laudable  purpose,  though,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, it  was  used  as  a  Xystmriy  or  place  for  wrestling,  in 
bad  weather,  as  well  as  for  a  great  lounging-room. 

One  of  these  covered  halls  (that  of  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian) is  stni  entire,  and  is  now  converted  into  a  church; 
but  of  this  I  shall  speak  in  our  visit  to  these  ruins, 
*  Tide  Kardini,  Koma  Antica.  [Aventino.] 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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The  remaiiiB  of  tiie  Themue  of  Caracailla,  to  wMch  we 
nuiBt  first  direct  our  steps,  consist  entiielj  of  the  upper 
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story,  and  of  the  internal  part ;  \diich  internal  part,  as  I 
before  observed,  never,  in  these  baths,  had  any  subterranean 
story.  There  is  now  no  access  into  the  subterranean  story 
of  tne  external  part  (vide  Plan,  A),  and,  indeed  no  appear- 
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foioe  of  it  in  either  of  these  Therms ;  hut  it  is  said,  excava- 
tions have  frequently  heen  maie  into  hoth. 

The  Baths  of  Caracaila  are  situated  at  the  haso  of  the 
most  southern  of  the  heights  of  the  Aventine,  on  the  Via 
A-ppia,  remote  £rom  the  actual  extent  of  the  modem  city, 
ttough  within. the  circuit  of  its  walls. 

They  now  oresent  an  immense  mass  of  J&owning  and 
roofless  ruins  aoandoned  to  decay;  and  their  fallen  grandeur, 
tlieir  almost  immeasurable  extent,  the  tremendous  frag- 
ments of  broken  wall  that  fill  them,  the  wild  weeds  and 
brambles  which  wave  over  them,  their  solitude  and  their 
silence ;  the  magniflcence  they  once  displayed,  and  the  deso- 
lation they  now  exhibit, — are  powerfully  calculated  to  affect 
the  imagination. 

We  passed  throudi  a  long  succession  of  immense  halls, 
open  to  the  sky,  whose  pavements  of  costly  marbles  and 
nch  mosaics,  long  since  torn  away,  have  been  supplied  by 
the  soft  green  turf,  that  forms  a  carpet  more  in  unison 
with  their  deserted  state.  The  wind,  sighing  through  the 
branches  of  the  aged  trees  that  have  taken  root  in  them 
without  rivalling  their  loftiness,  was  the  only  sound  we 
heard ;  and  the  bird  of  prey,  which  burst  through  the  thick 
ivy  of  the  broken  wall  fer  above  us,  waa  the  only  liviug 
object  we  beheld. 

These  immense  halls  formed  a  part  of  the  internal  division 
of  the  Thermae,  which  was  entirely  devoted  to  purposes  of 
amusement. 

The  first  of  these  halls,  or  rather  walled  enclosuj^es,  you 
enter,  and  several  of  the  others,  have  evidently  been  open  in 
the  centre.  They  were  surrounded  by  covered  porticos,  sup- 
ported by  immense  columns  of  granite,  which  have  long 
since  been  carried  away,  chiefly  by  the  Popes,  and  princes, 
of  the  Famese  family.  In  consequence  of  their  loss,  the 
roofs  fell,  with  a  concussion  so  tremendous  that  it  is  said 
to  have  been  felt,  even  in  Eome,  like  the  distant  shock  of 
an  earthquake.  !Fragments  of  this  vaulted  roof  are  stiU 
hanging  at  the  comers  of  the  portico.  The  open  part  in 
the  centre  was  probably  destined  for  athletic  sports. 

One  of  the  haUs,  the  famous  Cella  Solearis,  which  could 
not  have  been  less  than  150  feet  in  length,  and  held  160 
marble  seats,  was  entirely  covered  with  a  flat  roof  of  stone, 
which  was  considered  a  miracle  of  architecture.    It  is  sup- 
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posed  to  hare  been  supported  by  flat  crossing  bonds  of 
metal,  forming  a  thick  chequer-work ;  and,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  Molea^  or  straps  used  to  bind  the  sandals  round 
the  feet  and  ancles,  the  hall  was  denominated  CeUa  Solearis, 
This  astonishing  work  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by 
Eeyptian  artists. 

Many  have  been  the  doubts  and  disputes  among  anti- 
quaries which  of  these  halls  has  the  best  daim  to  be  consi- 
dered as  this  once  wonderful  Gella  Solearia.  All  are  roofless 
now ;  but  the  most  eastern  of  them,  that  which  is  furthest 
to  the  left  on  entering,  and  which  has  CTidently  had  windows, 
seems  ^nerally  to  enjoj  the  reputation. 

Besides  these  enormous  halls,  there  are,  on  the  western, 
side  of  these  ruins,  the  remains  of  a  rotunda,  or  large  cir- 
cular building,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  divisioiis,  o£ 
all  sizes  and  forms,  iu  their  purpose  wholly  incomprehen- 
sible. We  may  suppose  them  to  nave  been  places  in  which 
the  learned  harangued  their  disciples,  philosophers  held 
their  controversies,  and  poets  recitea  their  verses ;  or,  since 
ancient  Bome  was  by  no  means  exclusively  populated  with 
these  exalted  minds, — ^in  which  mere  ordinary  souls  used  to 
talk  and  amuse  themselves.  Such,  too,  would  seek  the 
Spheristeria,  or  tennis  courts,  or  places  for  playing  at  ball ; 
an  amusement,  indeed,  which  we  know  the  sternest*  philo- 
sophers and  censors,  even  the  elder  Cato  himself  did  not 
disdain  to  practise. 

In  fact,  no  satisfactory  idea  can  be  formed  from  the 
remains  we  see,  of  the  peculiar  destination  of  any  particular 
parts,  and  imagination  at  last  desists,  fatigued  with  the 
mefPectual  attempt  to  picture  what  they  were.  Excepting 
that  they  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  ThermsB  destined  for 
purposes  of  amusement,  nothing  can  now  be  known ;  and, 
though  the  immense  extent  of  the  baths  may  be  traced  far 
from  hence  by  their  wide-spreading  ruins,  it  is  equally 
difficult  and  unprofitable  to  e^rolore  them  any  farther. 

In  the  last  of  these  halls  there  is  a  deep  draw-well ;  and 
in  one  of  our  many  visits  to  these  ruins,  we  found  a  young 
EngHshman  of  our  acquaintance,  who,  in  his  ardour  for 
antiquities,  was  on  the  point  of  descending  in  the  bucket  to 
the  bottom  of  it.  This  was  carrying  the  maxim  of  seeking 
''truth  at  the  bottom  of  a  well"  rather  too  literally  into 

*Plntorch'8  Lt&. 
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execution,  but  he  was  so  sure  that  he  should  make  some 
wonderfiil  discovery  there,  that  we  could  not  succeed  in 
stopping  him  till  we  called  in  the  testimony  of  the  old 
woman  who  opens  the  door,  in  corroboration  of  our  own,  to 
prove  that  the  well  was  not  antico,  but  made  for  the  use  of 
the  pigs  that  now  revel  undisturbed  in  all  the  luxuries  of 
these  imperial  halls. 

Splenoid  as  they  were,  perhaps  in  ancient  times,  as  in 
the  present,  they  were  often  filled  with  the  swinish 
multitude. 

A  broken  staircase  leads  up  to  the  top  of  the  ruins,  but 
it  is  in  so  dilapitated  a  state,  that  the  ascent  has  become 
extremely  perilous. 

This  immense  iuterior  is  supposed  to  have  been  surrounded 
with  an  external  part  (vide  Jrlan,  A),  of  course  stiU  more 
immense,  forming  a  subterranean  oblong  square,  which, 
besides  the  baths,  contained  the  Mcedra,  or  buildings  for 
the  slaves  who  attended  the  baths,  the  police  who  regiSated, 
and  the  soldiers  who  guarded  them. 

The  Thermsd  consisted  of  every  possible  modification  and 
auxiliary  of  bathing  that  luxury  dould  devise.  First,  there 
was  an  Jpoditermm,  or  great  undressing-room, — a  Sudato- 
rium, Zaconicum, — or  vapour-bath, — ^a  (hlda/rimn,  or  hot-bath, 
— a  Teptdarinmy  or  tepid-bath, — ^a  Frigidarwm,  or  cold-bath, 
— and  an  Unctuarivm,  or  room  for  perftmiing  and  anointiog 
the  body  with  oil;  and  through  the  whole  process  of  these 
baths  and  anoiutings  it  is  pretended  each  oather  generally 
passed.  There  was,  besides,  a  large  open  natatio,  or  swim- 
ming-bath, the  only  one  which  enjoyed  the  light  of  heaven, 
all  the  rest  beiag  perfectly  dark. 

The  water  was  heatea  by  means  of  a  large  hypoetmstum^ 
or  stove. 

A  bell  was  rung  at  a  stated  hour  in  the  evening,  to  signify 
that  the  water  was  warm  and  the  baths  ready.*  Those 
who  used  them  at  any  other  hour  could  have  cold  water 
onhr. 

It  appears  that  the  two  sexes  usually  bathed  together, 
although  the  practice  was  prohibited  by  Hadrian,  Marcus 

*  To  this  Martial  alludes  :— 

"Bedde  pilam — sonat  ns  thermaraxn;  Indere  perg^sT' 
Martial,  L  xiv.  £p.  163. 
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AurelioB,  and  Bereral  of  the  emperoni.  Even  the  dissolute 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  was  so  much  scandalized  at 
the  practice,  that  she  built  baths  expresslj  for  the  use  of 
women,  on  the  Yiminal  HiU. 

Above  this  outer  square  of  the  baths,  there  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  terrace,  or  gallery,  from  whence  the  spectators 
could  view,  as  £rom  a  theatre,  the  sports  and  diversions  in  the 
PaUntrum,  or  Gymnasium,  the  walks,  (Ambulacraj)  &c.  &c., 
which  filled  the  intermediato  open  space  (B)  between  them 
and  the  interior  building. 

I  had  understood  that  liie  whole  out^  subterranean  stoiy, 
in  which  were  the  range  of  baths,  was  buried  under  ground, 
and  no  remains  of  it  to  be  seen;  and  great  was  my  delight 
to  find  several  small  apartments  with  no  light  but  what  broke 
in  at  the  door,  and  containing  what,  in  my  innocence,  I  took 
to  be  baths  full  of  cold  pellucid  water.  Never  doubting  that 
this  was  tkfrigidarium,  I  hastened  to  impart  vaj  satisfaction 
to  an  antiquaiy  of  our  parly,  who  nearly  went  distracted  at 
this  most  heterodox  idea.  He  dedared,  with  much  discom- 
posmre,  that  the  water  was  modem,  and  that  the  receptacles 
containing  this  modem  water — ^which  he  would  upon  no 
account  Slow  to  be  denominated  baths,  though  we  could 
devise  no  other  name  for  them — ^were  modem  ^o;  and  that 
the  buildings  were  not  modem,  but  had  been  places  for 
the  guards,  slaves,  officers, — ^for  any  thing,  or  any  body,  but 
baths  and  bathers. 

If  I  had  had  any  idea  it  would  have  irritated  him  so  much, 
I  never  would  have  mentioned  it,  for  he  did  not  recover  his 
temper  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  still  continued  to 
repeat  to  himself  at  intervals,  "  L'aequa  e  modema" 

The  Baths  of  Antoninus  Caracalla  were  finished  by  Helio- 
gabalus  and  by  Alexander  Severus,  whose  name  they  some- 
times have  borne. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  the  antiquaries  have  never 
begun  to  dispute  whether  these  Therm»  may  not  be  those  of 
Commodus,  who  did  bmld  baths  on  the  Via  Appia,  though 
their  site  is  unknown.  At  all  events,  the  name  of  Therma 
ArUonmiarud,  by  which  these  are  distinguished,  would  suit 
either  Emperor  equally  well. 

The  beautiful  statues  which  now  adorn  Naples,  the  Far- 
nesian  Bull,  the  Hercules,  the  Elora^  and  the  Callypygian 
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Ventus,  were  found  here.  Camcalla  pillaged  Hadrian's  villa 
to  adorn  Ids  baths,  and  probably  these  masterpieces  of 
sculpture  had  been  taken  from  thence. 

The  Piscina  Fublica  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Its  name  impkes  that  it  was  a  public  reser- 
voir of  water.  It  is  heard  of  at  a  veiy  early  perion  of  Eoman 
bistory,  and  is  generally  believed  (by  the  antiquaries)  to 
liave  been  used  ror  the  pur^se  of  swimming  in.  x  et,  while 
tliey  tell  you  this,  with  theur  usual  consistency  they  assure 
you,  that,  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Bomans  had  no 
other  bath  than  the  Tiber. 

LBTTBBXXX. 

The  TKEBicja  or  Titus — House  or  Meo-zekab — Kvgtss^ 
Paiittihos  —  Ababxsqueb  —  Baphabl  —  Laogooh  — 
Chuech  or  8.  S.  Maetiko  b  Stltesteo — Poussik's 

PaIFTIKOS  —  SUBTEEEAHEAir     ChUECH  —  MaSSES     ANB 

Maetyedoms  of  THE  Eaelt  Cheistiaks — Caemelitb 
Monks — Sxtte  Salle. 

The  antiquaries,  for  the  most  part,  seem  agreed  that  the 
Therm»  of  Titus,  differed  from  those  of  Cara^Jla  and  Dio- 
cletian, iQ  having  a  subterranean  story  beneath  its  internal 
part,  which  contained  the  baths,  and  which,  instead  of  being 
built  like  the  others,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  was 
OYal  or  circular ;  and  that  the  ruins  which  remain  are  of  this 
part. 

To  me,  I  own,  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful  whether  these 
baths  ever  had  any  external  part — for  which  I  can  find  no 
space — or  were  bmlt  according  to  the  same  plan  as  the  later 
ones ;  or  even  whether  there  was  any  distinction  of  public 
and  private  baths  in  them,  as  is  pretended ;  for  Suetonius 
expressly  tells  us,  that  "  Titus  admitted  the  common  people 
into  Aw  oaths,  even  when  he  used  them  himself;"*  and  Pan- 
vinius,  in  his  Survey,  enumerates  no  other  baths  than  those 
of  Titus,  itt  Eegion  III.  of  Ebme.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Baths  of  Titus,  though  open  to  the  public, 
were  attached  to*  his  own  palace,  some  vestiges  of  which,  or 
possibly  of  the  upper  story  of  the  baths,  are  still  pointed  out 
in  a  vineyard  above  the  Palombaray  or  gunpowder  manufac- 
*Saet.TitD8  S. 
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toiy.  They  coBsist  of  a  broken  Bection  of  a  hig^  semicir- 
cuiar  brick  wall,  with  two  rows  of  large  niches,  one  aboye 
another ;  but  what  particular  purpoee  the  building,  of  which 
we  Bee  this  fragment,  may  have  served  in  the  days  of  Titus, 
it  would  require  considerable  hardihood  now  even  to  hazard 
a  conjecture. 

llie  TheniUB  and  Palace  of  Titus  were  built  with  the  rains, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  wide-spreading  buildings  and  pleasure- 
erounds  of  Nero's  GK)lden  Palace ;  and  they  extend  fi^m  the 
Base  of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  near  the  Colosseum,  to  one  of  its 
summits  at  the  churches  of  S.  S.  Martino  e  Sylvestro,  and 
to  another  at  S.  Retro  in  VincoH. 

That  part  of  these  interesting  ruins  which  has  been  exca- 
vated is  near  the  Colosseum.  We  passed  the  mouths  of  nine 
long  corridors,  as  the  Italian  call  them — ^not  that  this  is  a 
very  appropriate  term  (though  I  cannot  find  a  better)  for  long 
passages  converging  together  like  the  radii  of  the  segment  of 
a  circle,  divided  from  each  other  by  dead  walls,  covert  at  the 
top,  and  closed  at  the  end.  They  must  always  have  been 
dark.  They  are  swpposed  to  have  been  entrances  to  the  baths, 
and  they  are  mpposed  to  have  served  as  substructions  to  the 
theatre  above,  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
upper  stoiy,  of  which  not  a  trace  remains ;  and  the  whole  of 
these  suppositions  have  their  source  in  the  inflammable  ima- 
ginations of  Eoman  antiquaries.  Nothing  is  certain  about 
them,  excepting  that  they  are  not  worth  looking  at.  In  one 
of  them  are  pHed  up  various  pieces  of  broken  amphorsB,  terra- 
cotta, marbles  of  various  kinds,  and  other  heterogeneous  frag- 
ments found  in  the  excavations  made  by  the  Erench  about 
1812,  among  which  were  some  pots  of  colours.  They  were 
analysed,  but  nothing  new  was  discovered,  and  we  are  still 
as  ignorant  as  ever  as  to  the  cause  of  the  brilliancy  and 
durability  of  the  hues  of  ancient  painting. 

Having  passed  these  corridors,  we  entered  the  portal  of 
what  is  called  the  House  of  Mecsenas,  a  name  so  justly  dear 
to  every  admirer  of  taste  and  literature,  that  we  did  not  feel 
disposed  too  scrupulously  to  question  the  grounds  of  the  be- 
liei,  that  we  actually  stood  within  the  walls  of  that  classic 
habitation,  where  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  Ovid  and  Augustus,* 

*  AuguBtos,  when  iudisposed,  lued  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  hoose 
of  Mecsenas.    Suet.  Aug.  72. 
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must  have  bo  often  met.  In  fact,  this  cannot  now  admit  of 
any  very  demonstrative  proof;  but  it  is  known  that  the  House 
and  Gardens  of  MecsBnas  stood  in  this  part  of  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  which,  before  it  was  given  to  him  by  Augustus,  was  the 
chamel  ground  of  the  common  people  ;*  that  the  conflagra- 
tion of  Nero's  reignf  did  not  reach  them ;  and  whether  spared 
from  convenience,  or  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  that  great 
patron  of  arts  and  literature,  it  is  believed  a  part  of  them  was 
taken  by  Nero  into  his  buildings,  and  by  Titus  into  his  baths.  J 
Antiquaries  think  they  can  trace  a  difference  in  the  brick- 
work and  style  of  building,  between  what  they  consider  the 
erection  of  Augustus's  and  of  Titus's  age;  and  on  these 

founds,  the  parts  they  point  out  to  you  as  vestiges  xyf  the 
ouse  of  Mecsenas,  are,  the  entrance  1  have  abead,y  named, 
which  leads  into  a  range  of  square  roofless  chambers,  (chris- 
tened, on  supposition,  the  Public  Baths,)  and  the  wall  on  the 
right,  in  passmg  through  them,  which  is  partially  formed  of 
reticulated  building  in  patches. 

From  these  real  or  imaginary  classic  remains,  we  e^tered 
a  damp  and  dark  corridor,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  still  adorned 
with  some  of  the  most  beautiBil  specimens  that  now  remain 
of  the  paintings  of  antiquity.  Their  colouring  is  feat  feding 
away,  and  theur  very  outline,  I  should  fear,  must  be  obliter- 
ated at  no  very  distant  period,  so  extreme  is  the  humidity  of 
the  place,  and  so  incessantly  does  the  water-drop  fell.  By 
the  light  of  a  few  trembling  tapers  Novated  on  the  top  of  a 
long  bending  cane,  we  saw,  at  least  twenty  feet  above  our 
heads,  paintmgs  in  arabesque,  executed  with  a  grace,  a  free- 
dom, a  correctness  of  design,  and  masterly  command  of  pen- 
cil, that  awakened  our  hiffhest  admiration,  in  spite  of  all  the 
\  disadvantages  under  whi<m  they  were  viewed.  Insensible  of 
the  penetrating  damps  and  chilling  cold,  we  continued  to 
stretch  our  ne<^s  witn  admiring  the  Faun,  the  Nymph,  the 
Bacchante,  the  Mercury,  the  Loves  and  Ghraces,  the  twining 
flowers  and  fantastic  groups  of  gay  imagery,  which  the  classic 

♦  Horace,  lib.  i.  Ode  8. 

t  Tacitus,  lib.  zv.  cap.  89,  mentions,  that  ihe  flames  were  extin- 
guished at  the  base  of  the  Esquiline  HUL  ' 

tAntea  aepvlcra  erant  in  loco  in  quo  sunt  horti  McBcenatia  vbi 
sunt  modo  Thermce.-'AoBOTX.  NardM  contests,  I  think  without  any 
JDst  grounds,  the  authentidtj  of  the  above  passage. 
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imaginiifcion  of  the  Boman  painter  liad  assembled  aerenteen 
centuries  ago. 

To  Bi^hael  these  exquisite  figures  were  a  school  of  art. 
He  trannused  much  of  their  soul  and  spirit  into  his  own 
oompoBitions,  but  made  no  slayish  copy  of  them.  The  sense- 
less assertion  made  by  the  malignify  of  those  who  wish  to 
degrade  lofiby  genius  to  the  level  of  their  own  grorelling 
minds,  that  Haphael  sought  to  conceal  these  master-pieces 
of  ancient  art,  07  causing  the  excavations  to  be  fOled  up, 
and  tried  to  pass  off  this  style  of  painting  as  his  own,  I 
should  have  thought  too  contemptible  for  notice,  but  for  the 
fre^ent  repetition  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Not.  a  shadow  of  proof  can  be  brought  in  support  of  the 
calumny,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  ito  falsehood. 
For,  besides  that  arabesques  are  described  by  Yitruvius, 
whose  works  were  in  the  hands  of  Eaphael,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  architect  of  his  day,  and  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  he  would  lay  claim  to  the  invention  when  the 
whole  body  of  his  rivals  could  prove  its  antiquity;  and 
besides  that  the  corridors  of  Badrian's  villa,  painted  in 
arabesque,  have  been  open  to  pubHc  inspection  even  from 
the  days  of  that  emperor;  every  one  who  has  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  art  must  be  aware,  that  these  iden- 
tical arabesques  were  never  concealed,  never  filled  up — ^but 
were  openly  studied,  as  well  bv  Baphaers  scholars  and  con- 
temporaries as  by  himself.  To  take  at  random  the  first 
instance  of  their  notoriety  that  occurs  to  my  memory,  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  in  his  Memoirs,  casually  alludes  to  these 
paintings  in  Titus's  Baths  as  universally  known,  and  as  the 
avowed  source  from  which  Baphael  had  taken  the  idea  of 
the  designs  with  which  he  had  recently  adorned  the  Yatican. 
A  thousand  other  instances  might  be  adduced,  if  it  could  be 
necessary  to  confute  what  has  not  a  shadow  of  proof. 

As  a  moral  conftitation,  not  less  convindng,  I  need  scarcely 
mention,  that  a  beiag  possessed  of  the  generous  spirit,  the 
great  mind,  and  the  high  conscious  powers  of  unequalled 
genius  of  Baphael,  could  not  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  such 
mean  littleness  and  shamefril  disingenousness. 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
in  their  poetry,  their  eloquence,  their  sculpture,  their  arclii- 
tecture,  and  even  in  that  most  fragile  of  the  fine  arts,  their 
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painting,  tliat  was  imperiBhable  in  its  nature.  Baptiael's 
arabesques  in  the  Vatican  have  suffered  nearly  as  much  in 
three  centuries  as  these  have  done  in  seventeen. 

I  have  been  accused  of  yaluing  them  on  account  of  their 
antiquity,  and  it  is  true,  that  antiquity  has  an  imspeak- 
able  charm  for  me;  and  I  own  I  admn«  them,  not  only 
because  they  are  beautiful,  but  because  they  are  ancient. 

How  often,  as  I  have  gazed  upon  the  exquisite  arabesques 
of  these  ruins,  or  on  the  paintmgs  taken  from  the  walls  of 
Pompeii,  with  increasing  interest  and  admiration — has  the 
sense  of  their  unimpaired  outline,  their  brilliancy  and  har- 
mony of  colouring,  and  the  long  succession  of  ages  that  have 
rolled  away  since  those  living  forms  and  tints  were  hastily 
impressed  on  the  wall — ^given  me  a  delight  that  no  produc- 
tion of  vesterdajr,  however  perfect,  could  have  awakened ! 

Of  their  merit,  distinct  from  such  feeUngs,  I  am  not, 
perhaps,  an  imprejudiced  or  a  competent  judge.  But  the 
truth,  the  freedom,  the  correctness  of  design,  the  exquisite 
grace  of  attitude,  and  the  felicity  of  fancy  that  breathe  from 
every  specimen  of  the  paintings  of  the  ancients,  must  charm 
every  eye, — ^and  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
perfection  of  their  sculpture,  and  the  purity  of  their  taste. 

-  The  few  designs  of  landscapes  I  have  seen,  however — one 
of  which  was  excavated  before  my  eyes  in  a  house  at  Pompeii 
— ^are  strangely  inferior  to  their  historical  paintings,  and  are, 
in  fact,  beneath  criticism;  total  violation  of  the  laws  of  per*  < 
spective,  whether  proceeding  from  ignorance  or  inatTtention, 
having  produced  total  failure.  They  are  scarcely  one  degree 
elevated  above  the  drawing  on  a  china  plate. 

But  we  ought,  in  estimating  the  merits  of  ancient  paint- 
ing, te  remember,  that  the  specimens  of  it  we  possess  are 
probably  not  of  the  first  order.  Arabesques  that  covered  an 
immense  extent  of  rooms  and  passages  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  intended  collectively  for  general  ornamental 
effect,  than  as  productions  of  individual  excellence. 

Arabesque  paintings,  we  know,  were  designed  as  architec- 
tural or  fumisnin^;  decorations,  and  as  such  were  condemned 
by  Vitruvius;  ana  even  if  we  should  admit  the  violent  im- 
probability, that  the  £;reatest  masters  of  the  art  had  exerted 
their  skill  in  embellishing  the  humble  dwellings  of  a  distant 
sea-port  like  Pompeii^  or  the  acres  of  buildings  that  com- 
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posed  the  ThenxuB  of  Titus,  it  is  impossible  that,  on  the 
small  scale  and  restricted  plan  of  this  class  of  paintings, 
their  great  powers  should  appear  to  adyantage.  What 
should  yre  hare  thought  of  Baphael,  had  he  left  behind  him 
nothing  but  his  araTOsques  P  How  do  thej  &de  before  tiie 
immor^  frescoes  of  his  Camere  P 

These  very  frescoes  may  be  cited  as  a  proof,  that,  as  the 
fireatest  masters  of  modem  times  did  not  disdain  to  embel- 


lish the  walls  of  a  papal  palace,  the  first  among  the  ancients 
would  exert  their  skill  to  decorate  the  Therm®  of  a  Boman 
emperor.  But  the  immense  extent  of  the  Baths  of  Titus, 
ana  the  shortness  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  finished,* 
are  conclusive  proofs  that  they  could  not  have  been  solely 
executed  by  the  labours  of  one  or  two  of  superior  genius. 
A  multitude  of  artists  must  have  been  employed;  and  that 
the  works  of  no  j>re-eminent  master  have  escaped  in  the  few 
reUcs  which  remain,  I  argue  from  the  general  equality  that 
runs  through  the  whole. 

The  finest  painting  that  has  been  found  in  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  is  the  £unous  STazze  Jldohrcmdim,*  Its  classic  beauty 
of  design,  composition,  and  expression,  which  were  adequate 
to  form  the  genius  of  a  Poussin,  do  not  require  my  feeble 
praise.  Yet  one  other  painting,  which  still  remains  in  the 
corridor  of  these  baths,  representing  a  group  of  figures, 
designed  with  exquisite  skiU;  and  many  of  those  taken  from 
•  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  of  scarcely  inferior  excellence; 
and  1  therefore  conclude,  that  they  are  all  the  work  of  artists 
of  mediocrity — ^that  they  prove  a  certain  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  art,  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  most  important 
principles,  to  have  been  very  generally  difiused — and  that 
the  best  works  of  the  first  masters  must  have  been  of  very 
high  superiority;  for,  if  an  undLstinguished  artist  painted 
these,  what  must  have  been  the  perfection  of  the  works  of 
an  Apelles  or  a  Zeuxis  P 
There  are,  however,  two  capital  defects  observable  in  all 

*  Snetoniug  particularly  xnentlonB  the  remarkable  expedition  with 
which  they  were  built. 

f  So  called,  from  the  Aldobrandini  Galleiy,  to  which  it  originally 
belonged.  It  is  now  in  the  Picture  Galleiy  of  the  Vatican.  It  ia 
BupTKMed  to  represent  the  marriage  of  Peleua  and  Thetis.  The  figure 
of  the  Muse  who  is  singing  the  Epithalaininm,  is  singularly  beantifdL 
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the  speciinens  of  ancient  paintmg  which  have  come  down  to 
our  time.  Eirst,  the  faults  in  perspectiye— all  the' figures, 
like  a  basso  reHero  painted,  bein^  represented,  as  it  were, 
on  the  same  plain;  and,  secondly,  the  want  of  lights,  and  the 
conseouent  absence  of  all  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow, 
and  ail  the  magic  of  chiaro  oscuro,  on  the  scientific  manage- 
ment of  which  so  much  of  the  effect  of  modem  paintmg 
depends. 

We  must  suppose  these  principles  of  the  art  to  have  been 
unknown,  even  to  the  greatest  artists,  otherwise  some  marks 
of  them  would  be  visible,  even  in  the  works  of  the  meanest; 
and  yet,  if  I  remember  right,  Vitruvius,  in  his  seventh  book, 
mentions  a  treatise  on  perspective,  written  by  Anaxagoraa 
and — somebody  else. 

The  Eomans,  in  the  fine  arts,  were  only  the  pupils  and 
copyists  of  the  Greeks;  and  to  the  last,  the  latter  preserved 
their  superiority  over  the  enslavers  of  their  country. 

But  this  long  disquisition  on  ancient  painting  must  have 
been  insupportably  wearisome  to  you,  and  it  is  certainly 
doubly  hard  to  hear  so  much  of  it  when  you  can  see  no- 
thing. 

Leaving  the  painted  corridor  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  which 
is  adorned  with  these  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  art,  we 
entered  halls,  which,  like  it,  must  always  have  been  dark,* 
but  are  still  magnificent.  The  bright  colouring  of  the 
crimson  stucco,  the  alcove  still  adorned  with  giloing,  and 
the  ceilings  beauti^illy  painted  with  fantastic  &signs,  still 
remain  in  many  parts  of  them ;  but  how  chill,  how  damp, 
how  desolate,  are  now  these  gloomy  halls  of  imperial  luxury ! 
No  sound  is  to  be  heard  through  them  but  that  of  the  slow 
water-drop.  Certainly  the  igeas  of  pleasure  in  different 
ages  have  been  of  ver^  opposite  descriptions.  Who  would, 
at  tlus  day,  from  choice,  Dury  themselves  in  subterranean 
dungeons,  or  exchange  all  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  the  free 
air  and  common  sky,  for  the  red  and  dusky  glare  of  stifling 

*  This  corridor  has  had  a  glimmering  artificial  ray  of  borrowed  light 
from  the  npper  story,  admitted  through  square  apertures  in  the  painted 
ceiling,  which  were  prohably  covered  with  a  grate.  I  suspect,  however, 
that  they  were  merely  intended  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  since  the 
feeble  ray  that  entered  here  could  scarcely  serve  even  to  render  '<  dark- 
ness visible." 
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torchesP  Tet,  whftt  is  now  oonsidered  a  pmiisliinent  too 
great  eVen  for  criminaLB,  was  then  the  chosen  enjoyment  of 
Lixurioufl  Bomans;  and  the  poorest  inhabitant  or  Britain 
would  not  exchange  his  cheerful  cottage  for  the  dark  magni- 
ficence of  the  imperial  palace  of  the  ancient  Master  of  the 
World. 

Yet  the  uniform  temperature  obtained  by  the  exclusion  of 
light  and  air,  the  coolness  in  summer  and  warmth  in  winter, 
may  have  sufficiently  compensated  for  the  want  of  those 
blessings ;  and,  indeed,  we  ouffht  to  remember,  that  as  the 
Baths  were  chiefly  frequentea  at  night,  the  admission  of 
light,  as  in  our  theatres,  was  unnecessary,  and  they  may 
have  had  means  of  ventilation  which  we  cannot  now  trace. 
We  are  certainly  wholly  inadequate  judges  of  what  the 
ThermsB  were  in  their  days  of  splendour ;  but  as  the;^  appear 
to  us  now,  they  offer  little  adapted  to  modem  ideas  of 
enjoyment. 

In  one  of  the  splendid  dungeons  of  Titus's  Baths — ^thirty- 
six  of  which  have  now  been  opened — ^we  saw  the  remains  of 
a  bath,  supposed  to  have  been  for  the  private  use  of  the 
Emperor,  in  another  we  were  shown  the  crimson-painted 
alcove  where  the  Laoooon  was  found.* 

It  was  discovered  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  at  which  period 
the  rubbish  which  filled  these  baths  was  so  thoroughly  sifted, 
that  I  should  fear  there  is  little  probability  that  any  such 
prize  remains  to  reward  the  labours  of  ftiture  adventurers. 
The  French,  who  cleared  out  a  great  many  of  these  cham- 
bers, found  nothing  but  the  Pluto  and  Cerberus,  now  in  the 
Capitol,  a  work  of  very  indifferent  sculpture. 

Still,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  finest  statues  were 

*  Nardini  Bays  it  was  found  in  a  vineyard  near  the  Falombara,  bat 
Winkelman  exposes  his  mistake,  and  proves  that  it  was  discovered  in 
this  precise  spot  Its  discovery  is  recorded  on  the  tomb  of  its  discoverer, 
in  the  Church  of  Ara  Coeli,  as  **  his  praise  in  death."  It  appears,  there- 
fore«  that  this  part  of  the  niins  belonged  to  the  Palace  of  Titus,  in 
which  Pliny  tells  us  it  stood  in  his  time.  It  is  satisfiictory  to  have  a 
new  proof  that  this  is  the  identical  masterpiece  of  Grecian  sculpture 
which  he  extolled.  Yet,  though  answering  in  style,  in  age,  in  perfection, 
and  even  in  its  exact  local  situation  to  that  description,  it  has,  by  the 
unaccountable  perversity  of  some  antiquaries,  been  pronounced  not  the 
original,  but  merely  a  copy;  an  opinion  so  wholly  unsupported  by 
probability  or  evidence,  that  I  shall  not  stop  to  notice  it. 
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placed  in  the  Baths,  either  because  they  were  the  favourite 
retreats  of  imperial  luxury  and  pleasure,  or  because  they 
appeared  to  most  adyantage  by  the  light  of  torches,  the  only 
ray  that  penetrated  their  durkness ;  and  as,  if  report  say 
true,  whole  miles  of  ancient  Therm®  remain  unexplored, 
many  hidden  treasures  of  sculpture  may  yet  be  discorered. 

On  leaving  these  ruins  we  observed,  close  to  the  reputed 
house  of  Mecffinas,  some  broken-down  brick  walls,  and  a 
most  hideous  washed-out  Madonna,  which  belonged  to  a 
church  or  chapel  that  once  stood  here. 

From  hence  we  went  to  the  Church  of  S.  S.  Martino  and 
Sylvestro,  which  is  also  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
!Iitus,  though  at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  part  we  had  been 
examining. 

The  interior  of  this  church  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most 
chaste  and  beauidM  in  Eome.  The  platform  and  tribune, 
where  the  high  altar  is  raised  above  the  Confession,  or 
Tomb  of  the  Saints,  surrounded  by  the  richestpavement  of 
inlaid  marbles,  have  a  most  striking  effect.  The  naves  are 
formed  by  a  double  range  of  ancient  columns  of  beautifid 
marble.  But  these  spoils  of  ancient  Bome  are  treated  like 
the  victims  on  the  bed  of  Procrustes.  K  too  long,  they  are 
cut  down, — ^if  too  short,  they  are  extended;  and  these 
haviQg  been  in  the  latter  predicament,  are  stuck  on  pedestals 
of  the  most  dwarfish  disproportion ;  and  pedestals,  even  when 
formed  sehn  les  reglesy  I  always  entertained  a  most  anti- 
Palladian  aversion  to.  This  I  camiot  allow  to  be  a  proof  of 
want  of  taste,  since  I  find,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  no 
pedestals  used  in  any  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Greece  or 
Bome ;  and  FaUadio,  with  all  his  churches  and  palaces,  will 
never  rival  the  Pantheon  or  the  Parthenon.  To  soHtanr 
pillars,  of  course,  pedestals  are  iudispensable ;  but  in  build- 
mgs  how  beautiful  it  is  to  see  the  glorious  unity  of  the 
colonnade  springing  &om  the  earth,  and  not  propped  up 
on  stilts ! 

The  most  attractive  sight  in  the  church,  to  us,  was  a 
seriea  of  landscapes  by  Q-aspar  Poussio,  painted  whilst  he 
took  refuge  in  this  convent  &om  the  plague  which  depopu- 
lated Eome.  They  are  unquestionably  beautiful  compo- 
sitions, but  rapidly  executed,  with  no  depth,  no  effect; 
apparently  done  before  his  genius  had  reached  maturity. 
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Our  examination  of  them  was  interrapted  by  the  arrival 
of  a  lay-brother,  with  tapers  and  keys,  to  guide  us  to  the 
crpyt  below  the  church,  which  anciently  formed  a  part  of 
the  Baths  of  Titus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  converted  into 
a  place  of  worship  by  St.  Sylvester  I.,  during  the  perse- 
cutions against  the  Christians. 

Under  his  auspices  also,  the  first  General  Council  was 
held  in  this  dismal  dungeon,  after  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine. 

There  was  something;  in  the  deep  obscurity  and  unbroken 
silence  of  the  place  that  impressed  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
melancholy  on  the  mind.  We  stood  before  the  plain  and 
simple  altar  of  the  early  Christians,  where  the  moense  of 
prayer  and  supplication  had  been  offered  up  in  solemn 
secrecy.  We  dimly  saw  around  us  the  forgotten  tombs  of 
princes  and  abbots  mouldering  in  obscurity.    The  flickering 

flare  of  the  taper  fell  on  the  discoloured  red  hat  of  a 
cardinal,  suspended  above  his  monument,  and  dropping 
into  dust,  like  the  bones  of  him  that  i^ept  below.  '*  Vanity 
of  vanities,"  it  seemed  to  say,  "  all  is  vanity." 

We  trod  on  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  black  and  white 
mosaic  pavement  of  the  Therm®  of  Titus;  and  mingled^  as 
it  was,  with  that  of  later  ages,  it  recalled  to  us  the  time  when 
this  flmty  floor,  "  that  holy  knees  had  worn,"  had  resounded 
to  the  tread  of  the  proud  masters  of  the  world.  As  we  ranged 
through  these  damp  and  silent  chambers,  which,  after  bemg 
the  alternate  scene  of  imperial  luxury,  and  of  humble  piety, 
were  now  abandoned  te  the  repose  of  the  dead — ^the  voices 
of  the  Carmelite  monks  in  the  choir  above,  chanting  the 
evening  service,  reached  our  ear  through  these  echoing  vaults, 
in  a  fim  and  prolonged  swell.  These  solemn  sounds  of  praise, 
thus  raised  to  God  Dy  the  unseen  inhabitants  of  the  cloister 
— ^men  who  had  voluntarily  abjured  the  hopes  and  pleasittea 
of  life  to  devote  themselves  te  neaven — breathed  the  sublime 
spirit  of  devotion ;  and,  joined  to  the  deep  gloom  of  the  place, 
— ^its  wide  extent, — ^its  remote  antiquity, — and  the  toinbs  of 
the  dead  dimly  visible  around  us, — touched  our  hearts  with 
emotions  not  born  of  this  world.  Under  their  influence  we 
lingered  till  the  strain  ceased;  we  returned  to  the  upper 
church ;  the  spell  of  feeling  was  broken,  and  Season  resumed 
her  empire. 
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She  immediately  began  to  make  her  inq^uiries ;  and  being, 
like  most  of  her  sex,  a  ladj  of  an  inqnisitiYe  tuni,  begged  to 
know  how  it  happened  that  old  St.  Sylvester,  or  any  other 
saint,  chose  one  of  the  Therm®,  the  most  public  places  in 
!Bome,  and  the  most  firequented  by  the  idle  and  dissohite 
Pagans,  to  perform  the  forbidden  ntes,  and  hold  the  secret 
meetings  of  the  early  ChiistianB  P 

Not  could  it,  she  said^  be  pretended  that  these  Therms 
were  deserted  at  that  period,  (the  end  of  the  third  century,) 
when  eyen  the  Christiana  were  rebuked  for  resorting  to  them 
as  late  as  the  sixth. 

Moreover,  she  was  confounded  by  the  sight  of  long  lists 
of  martyrdoms,  which,  if  the  legend  and  its  date  be  true, 
must  have  happened  in  the  reign  of  Constantino;  and  she 
asked,  if  the  Christians  were  tortured  by  the  yeiy  same 
Emperor  who  established  Christianity? 

But  Eeason  in  yain  proposed  her  questions  and  remarks. 
She  got  no  satisfaction  Brom  the  monks.  They  continued  in 
the  same  tone  to  assert,  that,  in  ^^  tempi  anHcU"  St. 
Sylvester,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Christians,  were  ^rsecuted, 
and  had  their  church  here;  that  in  ^^  tempi  cmitcM*  these 
were  Titus's  Baths;  in  ^*  tempi  anticM*  the  €rst  Council  was 
held  here  under  Constantine ;  and  in  "  tempi  ontichT*  the 
Saints  were  martyred  here;  but  all  times  past  and  events 
were  jumbled  by  them  into  one  e;eneral  ^*  tempi  antichi,** 

It  was  impossible  to  make  them  attend  to  dates  or  cir- 
cumstances, to  observe  their  own  contradictions,  or  allow 
the  most  notorious  &cts  of  history.  They  paused  with  a 
stupid  gaze  of  astonishment ;  and,  for  all  reply,  began  again 
with  "  tempi  antichiy 

But,  even  with  this  cogent  argument,  nothing  they  could 
say  of  the  merits  and  miracles  of  St.  Sylvester — ^nor  even  the 
sight  of  the  very  chair  he  had  sat  in — ^nor  his  picture  on  the 
wall — ^nor  the  relics  of  the  martyrs — ^nor  the  mstruments  of 
their  martyrdom — consisting  of  heavy  Boman  weights,  said 
to  have  been  suspended  round  their  Christian  necks — ^nor 
the  recital  of  all  the  tortures  they  underwent,  with  these 
most  uncomfortable  necklaces, — ^nor  anything  else, — could 
convince  me,  that,  before  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
old  St.  Sylvester  was  such  a  fool  as  to  say  mass  in  the  Baths 
d  Titus,  or  that  the  Bomana  were  civil  enough  to  allow 
yoL.  I.  X 
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him :  or  tliat  after  it,  this  long  string  of  saints  were  pat  to 
death  for  being  Christians. 

I  did  not  leaye  the  Church  of  the  Saints  Martin  and 
Sjlyester  without  forming  a  ferment  wish  that  the  monks  of 
this  convent,  and  of  every  other  in  Borne,  were  enjoined,  by 
way  of  a  wholesome  penance  for  the  good  of  theur  souls — 
and  bodies, — ^to  dig  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  every 
day  at  the  ruins  of  Bome;  which,  besides  being  a  great 
advantage  to  themselves,  might  bring  to  light  unsuspected 
treasures  of  art.  While  speculating  upon  this,  and  all  the 
other  clever  things  I  would  do  if  I  were  Pope,  we  arrived 
at  the  Sette  Salte,  a  ruin  which  stands  in  another  part 
of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  in  a  lonely  vineyard  near  the  JPtUam' 
hara,  and  those  remains  of  the  upper  stoiy  of  the  TkemuBy 
or  Palace  of  Titus,  that  I  mentioned  before. 

These  seven  halls  are  better  than  they  promise,  for  they 
proved  to  be  nine,  and  an  equal  number,  it  is  said,  are 
Deneath  them,  which  make  eighteen.  They  have  evidently 
been  immense  reservoirs  of  water,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the 
Baths  of  Titus,  which  could  not  require  so  enormous  a 
supply,  but  likewise  to  fill  at  pleasure  the  immense  arena  of 
the  Colosseum,  which  was  occasionally  used  for  a  Nauma- 
chia,*  as  well  as  an  Amphiteatre.  If  a  doubt  could  remaiEi 
of  their  destination,  which  their  form  and  structure  suffi- 
ciently explain,  it  might  be  observed,  that  the  tartareous 
deposit,  which  has  penetrated  the  stucco, — ^the  same  that  is 
found  in  the  channels  of  many  of  the  aqueducts,  and  te  this 
day  is  left  in  the  bed  of  Anio, — ^is  a  decisive  proof  that  these 
biuldings  must  have  contained  water.  It  is  precisely  similar 
to  the  substance  found  on  the  walls  of  the  great  reservoir, — 
Fiicma  MwdbUe  at  BaisB, — and,  like  that,  polishes  into  a 
sort  of  marble. 

These  halls  commimicate  with  each  other  by  means  of 
four  apertures  in  each  of  the  division  walls,  so  placed  as  to 
intersect  them  diagonally;  so  that  standing  at  the  most 
remote,  you  see  the  long  diagonal  line  of  the  whole  of  the 
nine  halls  in  beautiful  perspective. 

*  Domitian,  as  well  as  Titus,  exhibited  a  grand  naval  fight  in  the 
Amphitheatre,  besides  several  engagements  in  the  Kaumachia  which  he 
built  near  the  Tiber,  between  fleets  almost  as  numerous  as  those  in  real 
battles.    Suet.  Dom.  4. 
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I  foi^ot  to  say,  that  Trajan  finished  or  enlarged  the  Baths 
or  Titus,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  been  called 
27henna  Traiana;  and  they  were  afterwards  repaired  and 
embellished  by  Hadrian,  and  have  also  borne  his  name. 

LETTER  XXXI, 

Thebmjb  op  Diocletian — Eotobda,  ob  Chttech  op 
S.  Beenaedo — Gysojastic  Theatee — Geeat  Coveeed 
Hall  op  the  Baths,  ob  Chitbch  of  the  Cabthusiaks 
— ^DoMENiCHiNo's  Peesco  OP  St,  Sebastian — Tomb  op 
Saltatob  Eosa,  an3>  Cablo  Mabatti — BlANCHIin's 
Mebldian — Cabthusian  Monks — Villa  Massimi— ^ 
Blbliotheca  ITlpia — The  Eighty  Thousand  Mabttes 
— ^Diocletian — Theem^    op  Constantine — Euin    op 

THE  ThEBILS. 

"We  drove  this  morning  to  the  Baths  of  Diocletian, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  summit  of  the  Quirinal  and 
Viminal  HiU,  and  which,  in  extent,  as  well  as  splendour,  are 
said  to  have  surpassed  all  the  Thermae  of  Ancient  Eome. 

Though  they  do  not  stand  in  the  same  imposing  loneliness 
of  situation  as  those  of  CaracaUa,  the  wide  space  of  vacant 
and  grass-grown  ground  over  which  their  ruins  may  be 
traced,  teUs  a  melancholy  tale  of  departed  magnificence. 

The  ThermsB  of  Diocletian  were  finished  by  Maximian. 
They  have,  apparently,  been  built  in  the  form  of  an  immense 
oblong  square,  with  a  circular  haU,  according  to  some 
accounts,  at  aU  the  four  corners,  but  more  probably  at  two 
only,  and  these  are  still  standing.  One  of  them,  which  is 
much  dilapidated,  has  been  converted  into  a  granary ;  and 
the  other  owes  its  preservation  to  the  piety  of  an  old  coun- 
tess, who,  some  centuries  back,  transformed  it  into  the 
Church  of  San  Bernardo,  aud  endowed  the  convent  to  which 
it  belongs. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  antiquaries,  that  this  hall  was 
anciently  a  Galdaritim,  or  Tepida/rivm,  I  would  by  no  means 
presume  to  contradict  anythmg  they  say,  but  in  this  instance, 
they  contradict  themselves ;  for  if,  as  they  pretend,  all  the 
baths  were  always  in  the  subterranean  story,  then  these 
haUs  could  not  have  been  baths,  because  they  were  in  the 
upper.     Setting  this  aside,  if,  by  a  Caldarium,  or  Tepidarium, 
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it  is  meant  that  each  of  these  lofty  halls  was  a  sort  of  huge 
cauldron,  or  great  bath,  in  which  the  people  bathed  sociablj 
all  together,  with  a  little  water  at  the  Mttom,  and  a  great 
air-hole  at  the  top, — ^wheie,  I  would  ask,  were  the  means  of 
heating  or  fiUJTig  them  ?  One  of  them  is  in  perfect  preser- 
vation, and  yet  no  tubes,  channels,  or  other  conveyance  for 
water,  such  as  we  see  in  the  ruins  of  all  ancient  baths,  have 
ever  been  found  in  the  walls  or  the  pavement — ^in  the  roof 
above,  or  the  earth  beneath  them.  If  we  are  to  suppose 
that  they  were  filled  with  a  variety  of  little  baths,  the 
diflGlculty  is  still  the  same, — ^how  were  they  filled  or  heated. 

K,  however,  they  were  not  baths,  I  see  stiQ  less  reason  to 
imagine  that  thev  were  temples,  which  they  have  been  some- 
times caUed.  They  bear  no  appearance  of  ever  having  had 
that  indispensable  part  of  temples — a  portico;  nor  can  I  find 
any  authority  for  the  belief— now,  I  think,  nearly  exploded 
— ^that  any  of  the  ThemuB  ever  contained  temples;  or  see, 
in  any  part  of  their  wide-spread  ruins,  the  vestiges  of  any 
building  bearing  any  resemblance  to  them. 

It  seems  most  probable,  that  the  circular  haUs  in  question 
were  neither  baths  nor  temples,  but  belonged  to  that  part 
of  the  Therm®  which  was  devoted  to  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment, though  what  may  have  been  theur  peculiar  destina- 
tion, it  would  be  vain  now  to  inquire. 

Into  that  ancient  hall,  which  now  serves  the  worthy  pur- 
pose of  a  granarv,  we  could  get  no  admittance;  but  the 
other,  the  Church  of  St.  Bernard,  into  which  we  at  last 
effected  an  entrance,  is  really  a  noble  building,  and  the  light 
pouring  in  through  the  top  of  the  lofty  dome  accorded  weU 
with  the  stillness  and  silence  that  reigned  through  it,  and 
with  the  figure  of  the  only  human  being  it  contained — an 
old  monk,  who  was  kneeling  before  the  idtar  of  his  patron 
saint.  Perhaps  he  was  imploring  the  image  to  grant  him 
patience,  for  we  had  disturbed  Mm  from  his  siesta  to  admit 
us, — having  come  to  the  gate  while  the  holy  fsEtthers  were 
indulging,  as  usual,  in  a  comfortable  nap  after  the  labours 
of  their  noonday  repast, — ^and  long  and  loudly  had  we  rung, 
before  we  succeeded  in  awakening  this  one  unwilling  monk 
— ^for  a  monk  he  was ;  I  had  afeonted  him  extremely,  by 
taking  him  for  a  lay-brother. 

We  asked  him  to  show  us  some  remains  of  the  baths^ 
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wMcli  are  stall  to  be  seen  in  the  garden  of  his  conrent;  but 
neither  entreaty,  importtmity,  nor  bribery  could  prevail  on 
Tiim  to  let  us  see  tnem;  none  of  the  female  sex,  it  seems, 
being  ever  admitted  among  their  cabbages. 

Our  despair,  however,  at  this  refusal,  was  afterwards  ame- 
liorated, when  we  found  another  entrance  into  an  adjoining^ 
garden,  opposite  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeh, 
which  equally  gave  us  access  to  the  ruins  we  wished  to  see. 

This  garden  evidently  occupies  the  arena  of  a  Gymnasium, 
Palestra,  or  some  theatre,  miich,  jBrom  its  form  and  struc- 
ture, must  have  served  for  pentathlic  games.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  semicircular  portico,  the  central  part  of  which 
has  apparently  been  the  seat,  or  Stiff^estus,  of  the  Emperor. 
'Bj  the  monks  it  has  been  converted  into  a  small  Oratorio, 
or  chapel,  but  it  is  now  falling  into  ruin.  In  another  part 
of  this  portico,  an  humble  but  decent  dwelling  has  been 
formed,  the  mistress  of  which  invited  us  to  enter,  and 
accepted  our  acknowledgments  with  the  ^^  Padrone  r*  and 
the  peculiarly  winning  snule  and  gesture  with  which  the 
Soman  femides  pronounce  this  courteous  word.  Having 
ascended  her  narrow  staircase,  we  walked  along  the  raised 
terrace  of  this  portico,  but  saw  nothing  to  admire  except  the 
orange  treet^  whose  mingled  flowers  and  fruit  were  flourish- 
ingwithin  it. 

The  Xygtum,  JPrnacotTteca,  or  great  covered  hall  of  the 
Therm»,  which  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  centre,  was  con- 
verted into  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  by 
M.  A.  Buonarotti,  but  it  has  been  considerably  altered,  and 
perhaps  not  for  the  better,  by  succeeding  arcmitects.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  now  at  the  side  instead  of  the  end,  through 
a  circular  vestibule,  lighted  from  the  top,  and  similar  in 
form  to  the  Church  of  San  Bernardo.  After  all  the  changes 
that  have  been  made,  however,  this  noble  haU  retains  much 
of  its  original  form  and  beauty.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  owes 
its  grandeur  of  effect  as  well  to  magnitude  as  to  design,  and 
I  mil  not  deny  that  its  architecture  may  be  chargeable  with 
heaviness;  but  although  it  was  built  at  a  period  when  the 
arts,  and  their  parent  taste,  had  greatly  declmed  from  their 
frdl  perfection,  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
remains  of  antiquity  that  Home  can  boast,  and  one  which  it 
19  impossible  to  behold  without  admiration. 
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You  stand  in  a  hall  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  ninety  in  height,  the  uniformity  of  the  form  of  which 
ia  yaried  hy  the  circular  hall  of  entrance  opening  to 
it  in  the  centre  of  one  side,  and  a  deep  recess,  or  rather 
oblong  chamber,  on  the  other,  in  which  stands  the  high  altar. 

The  vaulted  roof,  still  studded  with  the  metallic  circles  to 
which  the  lamps  were  suspended,  is  supported  bj  sixteen 
noble  Corinthian  columns,  eight  of  whicn  onl^r  are  ancient, 
and  are  of  Egyptian  granite ;  the  rest  are  painted  so  inge- 
niously in  imitation  of  them,  that,  at  a  littie  distance,  to  the 
eve  they  produce  complete  uniformity.  The  proportion  of 
tne  columns,  as  well  as  of  the  hall,  was  injured  by  raising 
the  pavement  above  the  ancient  level,  which  was  done  hy 
Michael  Angelo,  to  guard  against  the  humidity  of  the 
ground.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  dug  it  out 
to  a  sufficient  depth  f 

This  noble  church  is  adorned  with  a  variety  of  painting, 
none  of  which,  however,  excited  my  admiranon,  except  we 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  msco,  by  Domenichino, 
originalljr  painted  in  St.  Peter's,  where  the  mosaic  copy  now 
supplies  its  place,  and  afterwards  brought  here.  The  com- 
position is  too  crowded  and  confused,  out  every  figure  is  a 
study  that  might  form  a  painter.  It  is  marked  throughout 
with  the  bold&ess  of  conception,  the  force,  the  originality, 
the  nature  and  the  pathos  of  his  vigorous  and  expressive 
pencil.  The  dying  resignation  of  the  sufiering  saint — ^the 
agonizing  despair  of  his  &iends — ^the  hardened  indifference 
of  the  brutal  executioners — above  all,  the  beauty  and  smiling 
innocence  of  the  children,  han^g  by  their  affiighted  mother, 
contrasted  with  the  dark  ferocity  of  the  Boman  commanders, 
are  indeed  worthy  of  that  lofty  genius  which  bowed  only  to 
the  supremacy  of  Baphael. 

Who  can  turn  from  this  to  the  feebleness  of  Carlo  Maratti, 
on  the  opposite  wall  1 

^ot  onlv  the  work,  but  the  tomb  of  that  artist,  stands  in 
this  church,  and  we  contemplated  it  with  the  respect  due 
to  merit,  which,  however  inferior  to  that  which  had  gone 
before,  at  least  surpassed  any  that  has  since  visited  the 
world.  The  Monument  of  SaLvator  Eosa,  opposite,  awakened 
far  deeper  interest :  and  the  inscription,  wnich  reminded  us, 
that  genius,  whose  early  promise  waa  pxematurely  blighted 
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and  cut  off  by  dark  and  unresisted  passions,  slept  below,  drew 
a  sigh  from  many  a  bosom  that  gathered  round  to  view  it. 

On  the  pavement  of  this  church  a  meridian  was  traced  in 
the  year  itoi,  by  Bianchini,  the  antiquary.  I  followed  its 
eloping  Hne  with  great  show  of  wisdom,  looked  up  at  the 
.  Bolar  ray  which  enters  through  a  small  puncture  in  the^roof, 
and  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  most 
perfect  meridians  that  ever  was  traced;  but  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  worst,  I  nevior  should 
Lave  found  it  out,  for  the  &<st  is,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
matter.  If,  however,  you  should  wish  for  a  full  and  par- 
ticular account  of  this  meridian,  I  should  suppose  you  would 
£nd  it  in  a  folio  description  of  it  published  in  Kome,  the 
dimensions  of  which  were  the  only  part  I  examined. 

This  church  belongs  to  the  Ceriogay  or  Convent  of  Car- 
thusians, who  are  oi  the  same  order  as  the  Chartreuse, 
excepting  that  their  rules  are  less  rigid  in  Italy  than  in 
Prance.  We  seemed  destined  to-day  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
cloisters;  for  having  been  informea  that  some  remains  of 
the  Thermss  were  enclosed  within  the  court  of  the  convent, 
and  knowing  by  experience  the  inefficacy  of  solicitations  for 
admittance,  we  walked  through  the  forbidden  gateway,  and 
proceeded  straight  onwards  to  the  objects  of  our  curiosity, 
taking  care  not  to  hear  the  warning  voice  of  a  monk,  wno 
pursued  us  as  fast  as  was  consistent  with  his  dignify,  calling 
to  us,  in  a  voice  of  horror,  to  stop.  In  a  rage  at  finding  ua 
deaf  to  his  cries,  he  had  recourse  to  the  great  convent  bell, 
on  which  he  run^  so  loud  an  alarum,  tluit  the  whole  com- 
munity ran  out  m  the  utmost  consternation.  They  dis- 
patched one  of  their  body  in  solemn  deputation,  to  repre- 
sent to  us  the  enormity  of  our  offence;  but  not  even  his 
threats  of  excommunication  in  this  world,  and  something 
worse  in  the  next,  had  any  effect  upon  our  hardened  souls. 
To  please  them,  however,  we  finished  as  quickly  as  possible 
our  survey  of  the  ruinB  which  had  been  the  sole  cause  of 
our  irruption  here,  (and  which  seemed  to  have  formed  part 
of  a  portico,)  and  assuring  him  we  had  no  evil  intention 
upon  the  good  fathers,  and  had  not  so  much  as  the  least 
wish  to  see  them — ^but  that,  since  they  had  chosen  to  take 
lip  their  abode  among  the  ruins  of  Itome,  they  must  lay 
their  accoimt  with  having  occasional  visits  from  ladies,  who 
bad  come  firom  the  other  extr^oodty  of  Europe  to  view  them*-* 
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we  took  oiir  departure,  and  quietness  was  restored  witliin 
the  convent.  Tnej  took  care  to  shut  the  gates  behind  ua ; 
verij^rii^  the  proverb,  of  barring  the  stable-door  when  the 
steed  is  stolen. 

Thus,  these  halls,  that  were  built  for  Pagan  indulgence, 
are  now  converted  into  the  scene  of  monastic  austerity, 
l^e  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  and  the  Carthusians,  divide 
between  them  the  ruins  of  the  splendid  Therm®  of  IHocle- 
tian,  for  its  sole  remains  are  comprehended  in  the  two 
churches,*  the  granary,  and  the  ruined  theatre,  already 
mentioned,  in  their  garden. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  other  inconsiderable  scattered 
vestiffes.  One  day,  in  wandering  about  these  ruins,  I  came 
to  a  Duilding,  once  perhaps  a  magnificent  hall,  but  now  the 
miserable  dweUing  of  a  muleteer,  whose  large  family  of  mules 
and  children  were  all  comfortably  accommodated  together 
beneath  its  lofty  roof. 

The  Yilla  Massimi,  and  its  spacious  gardens,  occupy  a 
part  of  the  site  of  these  ThemuB ;  it  is  in  the  state  of  reck- 
less neglect,  dirt,  and  disrepair,  so  common  in  Italian  houses, 
and  is  wholly  unfurnished  and  abandoned.  It  once  pos- 
sessed a  valuable  collection  of  ancient  statues  and  bas  relief, 
and  even  of  Eoman  paintings,  found  in  the  excavations  made 
here ;  but  I  understand  they  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  Lord  Bristol,  so  well  known  for  his  eccentricity  and 
passion  for  the  arts. 

The  JBibliotheca  TJJma  was  brought  to  these  ThermcB  by 
Diocletian,  from  the  JForum  of  Trajan.  Above  three  thou- 
sand hctgnaruole,  as  the  Italians  call  them,  or  bathing  vessels, 
{Lavacra,)  each  hewn  out  of  one  immense  block  of  the  most 
costly  G^recian  marble,  or  Oriental  granite,  adorned  those 
baths.  Some  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican. 

I  cannot  quit  the  churches  which  now  occupy  the  site  and 
the  ruins  of  the  ThermsB  of  Diocletian,  without  observing 
that  the  memory  of  the  forty  or  eighty  thousand  martyrs, 
who,  as  varying  monkish  legends  credibly  inform  us,  were 
massacred  at  these  Baths  in  recompense  for  having  built 
them,  is  stiQ  held  in  deserved  veneration  here.  It  seems 
strange,  however,  that  more  respect  was  not  paid  to  their 

*  The  famous  Hermaphrodite  was  found  behind  the  Church  of  St. 
Maria  de*  Angeli,  in  the  grounds  of  these  Garthusiana. 
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labours  by  tbe  sacrilegious  Pope,  who  pulled  down  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  buildings  tbus  sanctified  with  their 
blood. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  improbable  that  the  mild,  the 
enlightened,  the  philosophic  jSmperor,  whose  name  they 
bear,  should,  in  the  short  and  single  visit*  he  ever  paid  to 
Some,  amuse  himself  with  the  deSberate  massacre  ot  either 
forty  or  eighty  thousand  of  his  subjects.  The  enormous 
amount,  sa  well  as  contradictory  statement  of  the  numbers, 
is  an  ample  refutation  of  a  preposterous  accusation,  unsup- 
ported by  any  admissible  evidence.  But  while  we  acquit 
him  of  such  exterminating  barbarity,  we  are  compellea  to 
acknowledge,  that,  however  little  consonant  to  his  cnaracter, 
the  stain  of  persecution  is  indelibly  afiBxed  to  the  memory 
of  Diocletian.  When,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years  of 
glory  and  of  virtue,  he  entered  !^me,  for  the  first  time,  to 
share  with  his  imperial  colleague  the  last  proud  triumph 
Some  was  ever  destined  to  witness, — ^when,  even  in  that 
proud  moment,  he  meditated  the  abdication  of  the  purple, 
and  needed  not  the  whisper  of  the  monitorf  to  rememoer 
"he  was  only  a  man;'*  the  fiery  mandate  to  extirpate 
Christianity  and  Christians,  was  already  gone  abroad,  and 
for  ten  succeeding  years,  that  unfortunate  sect  was  pursued 
with  inflexible  hostility. 

But  when  a  slave,  a  peasant,  and  a  shepherd,}  sat  in  con- 

*  Yide  Gibbon.    He  only  staid  two  months. 

fAn  attendant  was  always  stationed  behind  the  victor  in  the 
trinmphal  car ,  to  repeat  to  him,  as  the  proud  procession  moved  along, 
"  Remember  thon  art  a  man  T  In  republican  times,  at  least,  such  was 
the  custom ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  afterwards  preserved, 
or  whether  truth  was  allowed  to  be  whispered  into  an  imperial  ear.  So, 
in  the  moment  of  his  exaltation  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  herald, 
even  now,  lights  the  smoking  flax,  and,  as  it  consumes  away,  exclaims 
to  the  spiritual  monarch  of  the  world,  the  earthly  king  of  kings, 
"  Sancte  FcUer  I    Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.** 

t  Diocletian,  Maximian,  and  Galerius.  Diocletian  was  the  son  of  a 
Dsalmatian  slave;  Maximian,  a  Pannonian  peasant,  who  served  as  a 
common  soldier;  Galerius,  a  Dacian  shepherd,  or  cow-herd.  Galerius, 
however,  (like  Constantius  Chlorus,  who  was  then  employed  in  sub- 
duing Carausius,  the  Roman  usurper,  in  Britain,)  was  Cessar  only,  not 
Emperor;  but  his  influence  was  thought  to  have  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  first  causing  the  persecution  against  the  Christians,  and 
canying  it  on  after  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  when  Maximian  had 
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junction  on  the  throne  of  the  CaBsars,  the  opprobrium  mtiBt 
at  least  be  divided ;  and  the  implacable  hoErtility  of  his  col- 
leagues and  successors  towards  that  unfortunate  sect,  would 
seem  to  prove,  that  the  long  years  of  perfect  toleration  they 
had  enjoyed  during  the  whole  of  his  preceding  reign,  mi^bt 
be  more  certainly  unputed  to  his  miloness  and  moderation, 
than  the  edict  of  persecution  which  disgraced  its  close,  to 
his  cruelty.  That  mandate  was  extorted  by  the  long-con- 
tinued importunii^,  perhaps  misrepresentation,  of  his  col- 
leagues, m)m  a  body  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  a  mind 
harassed  with  the  cares  and  vexations  of  empire. 

From  the  works  of  the  persecutor,  we  must  turn  to  tbose 
of  the  protector  of  Christianity — ^from  Diocletian  to  Con- 
stantine.  Both  built  baths;  but,  with  all  my  passion  for 
antiquities,  I  could  never  find  much  satisfaction  m  groping 
amongst  the  old  battei^d  brick  walls  in  the  Colonna  Gardens, 
which  constitute  the  sole  remains  of  the  ThermsB  of  the 
latter  Emperor.  An  antiquary,  who  in  an  evil  hour  once 
laid  hold  of  me  in  this  place,  demonstrated  to  me,  with  much 
learning  and  len^h,  that  these  aforesaid  Therm®  differed 
from  every  other  m  having  had  three  stories — ^which  I  was 
quite  willing  to  beheve,  in  order  to  get  away  from  him.  I 
moreover  saw  an  ugly  piece  of  coarse  mosaic ;  and  I  did  not 
see  sixteen  ancient  paintings  taken  from  these  Baths,  and 
formerly  in  the  Falazza  Eospighosi,  but  which  are  there  no 
longer.  I  also  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  two  Colossal 
Groups  of  Castor  and  PoUux,  now  on  Monte  Cavallo,  which 
were  found  here,  and  of  which  I  suspect  you  have  heard 
enough,  or  too  much,  already.* 

We  have  now  finished  our  hasty  survey  of  the  few  vestiges 
that  remain  of  the  magnificent  Therma  of  Ancient  Eome. 
All  that  was  valuable — ^all  that  was  splendid  in  them — ^has 
been  long  since  torn  away  by  the  rapacity  of  foreign  and 
domestic  plunderers.  Their  gold,  then?  silver,  their  ivory, 
and  their  bronze,  might  be  carried  off  by  the  G-oth  or  the 

elevated  him  und  the  mild  and  merclfnl  Constantlug  to  supreme  power. 
So  foreign  was  persecution  to  the  nature  of  Constantius,  that,  on  his 
death-bed,  at  York,  he  recommended  the  Christians  to  the  special  pro- 
tection of  his  son  and  successor,  by  whom  their  faith  was  soon  afterwards 
established. 

♦  Vide  Letter  XVIII. 
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'Vandal ;  but  their  marble  colunms  were  dragged  away,  their 
mosaic  paveinents  torn  up,  their  embossed  and  gilded  roofs 
broken  down,  and  their  yery  brick  walls  destroyed  by  the 
"worst  of  barbarians — the  modem  Eomans.  These  walls, 
broken  as  they  are,  now  constitute  their  sole  ruins.  From 
them  we  can  form  no  idea  of  what  they  once  were,  and  the 
glories  of  the  Therm»  are  but  feebly  remembered,  eyen  in 
the  dull  detail  of  historical  description. 

It  would  be  vain  to  go  through  the  long  and  unprofit* 
able  catalogue  of  all  the  splencUd  ThermsB  which  adorned 
Ancient  Ecnue,  when  their  yeiy  walls,  which  have  served  aa 
quarries,  have  long  since  been  exhausted,  and  even  their  site 
has  become  dubious. 

In  the  fourth  century,  they  are  known  to  have  stood  in 
all  their  original  magnificence;  and  their  destruction  does 
not  seem  to  have  commenced  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
afterwards.  The  early  Christians  discouraged  their  disciples 
fipom  frequenting  th^se  baths — ^not,  as  a  cynical  friena  of 
mine  observed,  because  the  Eoman  Cdtholic  predilection  for 
dirt  existed  even  in  the  days  of  the  &thers — ^but  because 
they  were  |iace8  of  licentiousness  and  immorality ;  a  charge 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  was  true,  in  its  fullest 
extent. 

They  were  not,  however,  deserted  until  the  destruction  of 
the  aqueducts,  by  Vitiges,  or  Totila,  in  the  sixth  century, 
had  deprived  them  of  their  element  of  Hfe ;  when,  like  a  body 
without  a  soul,  they  decayed  away. 

LETTER  XXXn. 

BbIDGES — ^ThB      AirCIENT      AITD     MODEBW      BbIDOES      OP 

BoME — ^Bbibges  oveb  the  Ain:o — Ponte  Lamentaito 
— ^Thb  Sacbed  Mottnt,  and  the  Two  Eetbeats  of 
THE  BoMAN  People  to  it  —  Menenitts  Aobippa — 
Villa  op  Phaoktes,  the  Scene  op  the  Death  op 
Nebo — PoNTE  Salabio — Combat  op  Tobqtjatits  with 
THE  Gaul — ^Haknibal's  Camp — ^Bbid&es  op  Ancieitt 
BoME,  op  Ekgland,  &c. 

The  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  bridge  of  Eome, 
was  the  Fons  Suhlicma — or  -Smilius,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called^— builty  as  its  name  signifies,  of  wood,  and  erected,  as 
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LiTy  informs  us,  by  Ancns  Mariias.  It  was  here  that 
HoratiuB  Cocles  performed  those  prodigies  of  yalour,  which, 
as  that  in^nious  historiaa  observes,  are  more  easilj  admired 
thaa  credited  by  posterity.*'* 

This  bridge  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  without  nails,  to  faci- 
litate its  defffcruction,  in  case  of  the  recurrence  of  any  such 
exigency.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  of  any 
more  solid  material  than  wood,  tQl  the  time  oi  the  Emperors, 
when  Antoninus  Pius  built  it  of  marble.  One  solitary  fitig- 
ment  of  a  broken  pier,  or  a  fallen  ardi,  now  lies  in  the 
GKber,  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Bipa  Gbande,  and 
serves  to  mark  its  ancient  situation.  It  is  visible  only  when 
the  water  is  low. 

Annually  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  the  limes  of  liie  kings, 
men  were  thrown  from  this  bridge  into  the  Tiber,  and 
images  made  of  rushes  or  of  clay  were  afterwaards  substituted 
for  them  by  Junius  Brutus. 

In  later  times,  the  mangled  bodies  of  Commodus  and 
Heliogabalus  were  ignominiously  hurled  from  it. 

This  bridge  was  the  ^reat  station  of  the  beggars,  who  used 
to  sit  there  asking  charii^.f 

The  Palatine  Bridge,  (Pons  PaloHnua,}  or,  as  some  of  the 
antiquaries  have  christened  it,  Pons  Senatorius,  (though 
there  never  was  any  such  bridge,)  at  present  called  the 
Broken  Bridge,  ^Ponte  Eotto,)  and  in  truth  no  bridge  at  aU, 
for  there  is  nothmg  left  of  it — ^was  the  first  bridge  of  stone 
that  was  erected  at  Home.  It  was  finished  by  Scipio 
A£ncanus  and  L.  Mummius,  in  their  Censorship;  the  piers 
had  been  previously  built  by  two  former  Censors.  J 

It  was  rebuilt  for  the  last  time  by  Ghregory  the  Thirteenth, 
and  finally  destroyed  in  the  flood  of  1598. 

IVom  the  spot  where  it  once  crossed  the  Tiber,  the 
embouchure  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  visible,  when  the  water 
is  low,  in  the  bank  a  little  lower  down  the  river. 

The  branch  of  the  Tiber  leading  to  the  Jsola  Saera^  now 
the  Island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  crossed  1^  the  Pons 
jBbhridus,  so  called  from  an  JSdile  of  that  name,  who  origi- 
nally built  it  in  the  year  of  Borne  733,  as  the  still  legible 

*  Livy,  lib.  zzztI.  cap- 15. 
t  Seneca,  Ep.  xxy.  %  Livy,  lib.  xl.  cap.  51. 
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inscriptioii  upon  it  proYos.  It  is  mentioned  by  Horace,  as 
if  the  scene  of  a  meditated  suicide.*  This  on^e  is  at 
present'  called  Fonte  di  Quattro  Capi,  from  the  little  Hermes, 
-witli  four  faces,  set  up  upon  it  in  modem  times. 

The  other  branch  of  the  Tiber  between  the  Island  and 
Trastevere,  waa  crossed  by  the  Fom  Oestius,  so  called, 
undoubtedly,  from  the  name  of  its  original  founder,  though 
who  he  was  is  not  very  dear.  It  is  now  called  the  Ponte  di 
San  Bartolomeo,  and  bears  an  inscription,  which  states  that 
it  waa  rebuilt  by  the  Emperors  Valentinian,  Valens,  and 
Gratian,  in  a.i>.  375,  from  whence  it  was  once  csJled  the 
Oratian  Bridge. 

Both  these  bridges,  which  connect  the  island  with  the 
banks  pf  the  riyer,  were  originally  built  in  the  eighth  century 
of  Home. 

The  original  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Pons  JamculengiSj 
I  belieye,  is  not  ascertained,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  it. 
The  Fonte  Sisto,  built  by  Sixtus  lY.,  occupies  its  ancient 
situation. 

A  yestige  of  the  Pons  Trvumphalis,  or  what  is  generally 
reputed  such,  is  still  visible  m  the  Tiber,  opposite  the  hospital 
oithe  Spirito  Santo.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  imknown. 
The  victorious  Consuls  to  whom  the  Senate  decreed  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  crossed  this  bridge,  followed  by  their 
soldiers,  their  captives,  their  trophies,  and  their  spoHs; 
entered  the  Campius  Martins  by  the  Porta  Tri/umfiudig; 
passed  the  Circus  of  Mora,  the  Circus  Elaminius,  the 
Theatres  of  Fompey  and  Marcellus,  the  Fortico  of  Octavia, 
and  the  Circus  Maximus;  traversed  the  course  of  the  Via 
Tritmphalis,  which  terminated  at  the  base  of  the  Falatine 
near  ^e  arch  of  Constantino,  and  entered  the  Via  Sacra; 
passed  between  the  Colosseum  and  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Ilome,  iQ  front  of  the  Temple  of  Feace  and  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina;  and  crossing  the  Eoman  Forum, 
ascended  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoHnus. 

Scipio,  Marius,  S^la,  Fompey,  CsBsar,  Cicero,  Augustus, 
Claumus,  Trajan,  Aurelius,  Severus, — ^how  many  names  of 
infamy  or  glory  might  we  not  recapitulate  of  those  who 
have  passed  here,  ra  the  short-hved  triumph  of  man  over  his 
fellow-creatures! 

•  Hor.  Ub.  ii.  Sat.  8. 
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The  Fons  J32iu9,  bo  called  from  JE&ob  Hadrianus,  hy 
whom  it  was  built  as  a  passage  to  his  magnificent  tomb,  is 
now  transformed  into  the  Fonte  San  Angelo.  The  piers 
and  arches  are  ancient,  but  have  been  a  good  deal  repaired; 
not  indeed  till  it  was  necessary,  for  in  the  Pontificate  of 
Clement  VII.,  wheli  crowds  were  pressing  forwards  to  St. 
Peter's,  to  share  in  the  benefits  and  indulgences  offered  to 
the  pious  there,  the  bridge  gave  way,  ana  a  hundred  and 
seventy-two  people  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  Tiber. 

Clement  lA.  repaired  it  more  thoroughly,  and  to  him  and 
Bernini  are  due  the  merit  of  all  the  saints  and  angels  that 
are  fluttering  uppn  it. 

These  six  bridges  of  ancient  Rome  (for  I  count  the  two 
which  connect  the  island  with  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Tiber  as  one)  are  now  reduced  to  three.    These  are, 

1st,  The  Bridges  of  the  Island. 

2hd,  The  Ponte  Sisto;  and, 

3rd,  The  Ponte  San  Angelo. 

Out  of  Some  there  is  only  one  bridge  over  the  Tiber.  It 
is  the  Milvian  or  JEmilian  Bridge,  built  by  M.  Emilius 
Scanrus  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  BepubHc,  on  the  Via 
Plaminia,  abotlt  two  miles  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  The 
present  bridge  of  six  arches  was  rebuilt  by  Nicholas  V. 
nearly  on  the  foundations  of  the  Eoman  one.  Its  name  ia 
now  corrupted  into  Ponte  MoUe. 

It  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  eventful  battle  in  which 
Constantino  defeated  Maxentius,  and  the  previous  apparition 
of  the  fiery  cross  in  the  heavens,  in  the  faith  of  which  he 
conquered,  and  Which  announced  his  own  approaching 
triumph,  and  that  of  Christianity. 

That  it  was  really  the  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought,  is 
matter  of  historical  fact. 

It  was  here,  too,  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges 
were  overtaken  on  their  return  to  their  own  country  by  the 
vigilance  of  Cicero,  when  the  treasonable  dispatches  with 
which  they  were  charged,  furnished  proof  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline. 

It  was  here,  too,  in  the  dissolute  times  of  the  fenpire,  that 
the  Roman  youth  resorted  for  the  purposes  of  midnight 
revelry  and  debauch;  and  here,  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
illicit  pleasures,  the  monster  Nero  Once  narrowly  escaped 
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tesassinatiozi,*  bj  xetniming  through  the  Gardens  of 
SaUust. 

The  Anio,  now  the  Teverone,  which  flows  into  the  Tiber, 
is  crossed  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  £rom  Eome  bj  three 
bridges,  all  of  them  the  work  of  the  low  ages;  excepting 
perhaps  the  Fofvte  Mammoh,  a  name  supposed  to  have  been 
a  corruption  from  Mammea,  the  mother  of  Alexander 
Severus,  by  whom  it  is  reputed  to  have  been  built.  It  is 
about  four  miles  from  Eome,  on  the  road  to  TivoH. 

The  Fonte  Lamentcmo,  formerly  the  Pons  Nomentanua^  is 
about  three  miles  from  Some,  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  which 
led  to  the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  as  now  to  the  miserable 
village  that  occupies  its  site.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Narses, 
having  been  destroyed  in  the  unceasing  conflicts  of  that 
bloody  period.  In  the  bridge  itself  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able; but  beyond  it  rises  the  broad  green  height  oi  Monte 
Sagro^  as  it  is  still  called — ^that  very  Mons  Sacer  to  which  the 
Iloman  army  and  people  retired  from  the  city  when  oppressed 
by  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  the  Pamcians,  and  from 
whence  the  rough  eloquence  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  and  his 
ingenious  apologue  of  the  Body  and  the  Members,  induced 
them  to  return,  on  being  allowed  to  have  magistrates  of  their 
own — ^tribunes  of  the  people,  to  guard  their  rights. 

They  retired  to  it  a  second  time,  when  driven  into  resist- 
ance by  the  tyranny  of  the  Decemvirs,  after  the  murder  of 
Yirginia  by  her  father;  and  then  only  required  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  Decemvirs  should  lay  down  their  illegal  authority, 
that  the  tribunes  of  the  people  should  be  restored,  and  that 
fiiU  immunity  should  be  granted  to  themselves;  demands  so 
moderate,  that  the  deputies  of  the  Senate  heard  them  with 
admiration,  and  declaring  that  they  were  such  as  they  should 
themselves  have  offered,  immediately  conceded  them.f 

It  is  something  to  feel  we  stand  upon  the  sacred  spot  where 
this  scene  of  Eoman  firmness,  and  almost  philosophical 
moderation,  was  twice  exhibited, — ^where  an  army,  flushed 
with  recent  conquest,  and  a  people,  irritated  by  long  continued 

*  Vide  Taeitus,  Ann.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  47.    Suetonius.    Ner. 
+  Venuti  asserts,  that  the  second  secession  of  the  people  to  Mons 
Sacer  wag  terminated  by  the  establishment  of  Plebeian  ^diles.    But 
this  was  not  a  stipulation  at  the  time  they  laid  down  their  arms, 
although  the  office  was  soon  after  created. 
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oppression,  calmly  demanded  that  redress  of  tKeir  wrongs^ 
and  securitj-  for  their  liberties,  which  the  most  dispassionate 
umpire  must  have  awarded  them,  and,  guided  by  the  light  of 
reason,  asked  for  justice,  and  no  more. 

Fortunately,  for  once,  no  doubt  intrudes  itself  on  the 
consciousness  that  we  do  indeed  stand  on  this  spot.  The 
site  of  the  Monte  Sagro  seems  ascertained  beyond  the  cavils 
of  criticism.  Livy  mentions,  that  it  was  three  miles  from  the 
city,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Anio;*  and  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassus  describes  it  even  more  particularly,  so  that  we 
ascended  it  in  the  unwayenng  Mtli^  that  the  earth  we  trod 
was  "holy  ground.'* 

The  hill  that  exdusively  bears  the  name  of  Monte  Sagro, 
is  on  the  right  of  the  road,  though  that  on  the  opposite  side 
seems  also  to  form  a  part  of  it. 

A  ruined  sepulchre  stands  afc  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  either 
nde  of  the  road.  That  on  the  left,  which  is  larger  and  in 
better  preservation  than  the  other,  is  called  the  tomb  of 
Menenius  Agrippa;  but  this  is  vague  supposition.  We 
know  that  he  cued  in  honourable  poverty,  and  that  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral  were  defrayed  by  a  voluntary  assess- 
ment of  the  peoplct  But  histoiy  is  silent  as  to  the  place  of 
his  interment. 

About  a  mile  further  on  this  road,  a  Httle  to  the  left,  from 
the  description  of  historians,  must  have  been  the  villa  of 
Phaontes,  rfero's  freedman,  where  that  monster  fled  to  seek 
that  refuge  which  the  world,  so  lately  his  own,  could  no 
longer  afford  him,  and  where  he  killed  himself^  to  escape 
the  more  cruel  and  ignominious  death  that  was  overtaking 
him.J 

The  Fonte  Stdario,  which  also  crosses  the  Anio,  about 
three  miles  beyond  the  gate  of  the  same  name,  is  a  very 
siDgular  and  picturesque  structure.  Upon  its  centre  is 
erected  a  high  tower  of  defence,  beneath  which  the  road 
passes,  and  a  small  staircase  at  the  side  leads  up  to  it.    The 

*  Trans  Anionem  amnem  tria  ab  ITrbe  miUia  pafisuun.  Lib.  iL 
cap.  32. 

t  Livy,  lib.  ii.  cap.  32. 

X  Suetonius  says  that  Nero  fled  by  the  Yia  Nomentana  to  the  villa  of 
Phaontes,  which  was  between  that  road  and  the  Yia  Salani,  and  about 
four  miles  from  Borne. 
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inscriptionB  upon  it  record,  thai  having  been  destroyed  by 
Totila,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Narses,  and  it  £aa  apparently  stood 
uninjured  &om  that  day. 

But  its  interest  takes  its  rise  from  an  early  period  of 
history.  On  the  formidable  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  when 
their  threatning  hosts  had  advanced  even  here,  and  Eome 
trembled  at  the  impending  horrors  of  a  second  piUage,  this 
bridge  was  the  scene  of  the  desperate  combat  fought  between 
the  intrepid  Manlius  and  the  gigantic  Gaul,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  defeat  of  the  Barbarian,  and  delivered  the 
Bomans  from  the  paralysing  dread  of  their  arms,  by  showing 
they  were  not  invincible;  for,  previous  to  this,  their  very 
name  had  struck  every  Boman  heart  with  terror.  You  must 
know  I  have  discovered  that  this  great  Gaul  was  dressed  in 
tartan,  like  our  Highlanders;  for  Livy  says,  he  wore  versi- 
colori  veste,  which  I  can  translate  by  nothing  else;  and  this 
being  the  case,  you  wiU,  I  hope,  henceforward,  have  a  proper 
reverence  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  pkid.  Well  may  we 
look  down  from  our  mountains  with  contempt  upon  broad- 
cloth and  duffle ! 

But,  to  return  to  the  combat  between  this  great  Gh.ul  and 
Manlius,  at  the  end  of  which  "  the  soldiers,"  says  Livy, 
"  burst  forth  into  extempore  songs  in  praise  of  his  valour — 
(these  extempore  songs,  by  the  way,  look  extremely  as  if  the 
art  of  the  modem  impromsatori  was  of  high  antiquity  in 
Italy) — and  hailed  him  Torquatus,  from  the  iorquisj  or  gold 
chain  or  collar,  with  which  his  redoubtable  antagonist  was 
decorated,  a  name  which  he  and  his  descendants  ever  after- 
wards bore."* 

It  is  very  singular  that  a  hero  of  the  same  name  and 
family  shoidd  twice  save  Eome  fr*om  the  same  barbarians; 
for  Manlius  Capitolinus  was  the  ancestor  of  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus.  He  was  the  same  Manlius  Torquatus  who  gave  such 
a  signal  instance  of  filial  duty  to  his  father,  and  of  parental 
severity  to  his  son.  The  cruelty  of  his  father  towards  him 
had  been  such  as  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
Boman  people;  and  he  had  been  consequently  cited  to  answer 
before  them  for  these  unheard-of  acts  or  barbarity;  but  young 
Manlius,  who  well  knew,  from  the  hatred  universally  felt 

*  LiTy,  lib.  vii.  cap.  10. 
VOL.  I.  z 
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against  ^irn,  that  hitf  oondenmation  was  certain — Burprising 
Ins  accuser  in  a  secret  place,  drew  bis  sword  upon  him,  and 
compelled  him  to  take  a  solemn  oath  neyer  to  Dring  forward 
the  charges  against  his  fiither :  and  thus  left  himself  without 
means  of  redress  from  his  tyranny.* 

This  indeed  was  virtue,  sublime  as  it  is  rare,  and  worthy 
to  be  held  in  eyerlasting  remembrance ;  but  his  conduct  to 
his  own  son,  though  dictated  by  false  notions  of  virtue,  can 
only  excite  our  abhorrence.  For  no  &ult  but  that  of  dis- 
obedience to  a  general  order  he  had  issued  to  his  armjnot  to 
leave  the  ranks,  he  condemned  his  noble-minded  son, — ^who, 
like  himself,  had  sprung  forward  to  accept  the  bravadoing 
challenge  of  one  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  a  glorious  victory, 
— ^to  be  beheaded  on  the  spot,  and  sat  immoved  to  veitness 
the  cruel  execution. 

Such  unnatural  virtues  are  even  more  revolting  than 
natural  vices,  and  no  human  heart  can  ever  sincerely  applaud 
them. 

But  to  return  to  the  PorUe  Salario : — I  think  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  ground  on  the  other  side  of  it  is  that  on 
which  Hannibal  encamped  during  the  few  days  he  remained 
before  Eome  ;  for  though  Livy  does  not  mention  thia 
bridge,  he  says  the  Carthaginian  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  Anio,  three  miles  from  Eome,  and  advanced  to  the 
Porta  Collina,  now  Salaria,  which  he  would  naturally  do  from 


But  I  am  telling  you  old  stories  out  of  the  Roman  history, 
instead  of  jfinishing  my  account  of  the  Boman  bridges — which 
I  may  do  without  ftirther  delay,  for  I  cannot  recollect  that 
I  have  anything  more  to  add  about  them.  I  will  therefore 
dismiss  them  with  one  general  remark,  that  none  of  the 
bridges,  or  remains  of  bridges,  at  Eome,  can  excite  any 
extraordinary  admiration.  Their  architecture  is  by  no 
means  fine.  The  most  noble  structure  of  this  kind  in  Italy, 
is  the  Fons  Narmerms^  the  rained  bridge  of  Nami,  the  work 
of  Augustus.  But  the  Font  du  Gitrd,  near  Nismes,  a  work 
truly  Eoman,  is  incomparably  superior  to  it.  The  finest 
bridge  in  the  world,  that  built  by  Trajan  over  the  Danube, 
was  destroyed  by  the  mean  envy  of  Hadrian,  that  gwa* 

*  Livy,  Ub.  vU.  cap.  10. 
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protector  of  the  arts.  What  it  may  have  been  we  know 
not,  but  in  all  that  now  remain,  Italy  is  outdone  by  England. 
The  ancient  Eomans,  in  this  branch  of  architecture,  are 
excelled  by  the  modem  Britons.  Nor  is  there,  through  the 
whole  of  this  land  of  art,  a  single  bridge,  either  ancient  or 
modem,  that  can  yie  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
"Waterloo-bridge*  in  London. 

!N'either,  in  the  ingenuity  and  curious  mechanism  of  our 
iron  bridges,  our  cham  bridges,  and  all  our  wonderful  fabri- 
cations of  bridges,  did  they  ever  bear  the  most  remote 
competition  with  us.  They  no  more  dreamt  of  crossing 
waters  by  such  machines,  than  of  sailing  upon  them  by 
steam,  or  descending  into  them  in  a  diving-bell. 

What  would  the  heroes  of  Salamis  and  Actium  think  of  a 
British  ship  of  war,  or  a  whole  fleet  of  such  ships  ?  What 
would  they  say  at  the  sight  of  a  steam-packet  ?  How  would 
the  bewilderea  old  philosophers  gaze  at  our  carriages,  our 
mail-coaches,  our  railways,  our  steam-engines,  our  manufac- 
tories, our  printing-presses,  our  telegraphs,t  our  ffuns,  our 
artillery,  our  telescopes,  and  all  our  innumerable  and  magical 
inventions  ?  What  would  they  think  of  men  flying  about 
through  the  air  in  balloons,  or  descending  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth — deeper  than  iEneas  in  his  visit  to  the  infernal 
regions — and  waiting  about  leisurely  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea — nay,  upon  the  top  of  it  P  J 

I  am  persuaded,  that  if  these  ancient  worthies  could  be 
brought  back  again,  and  see  all  these  things  going  on,  they 
would  never  believe  that  they  were  in  the  same  old  world 
tbey  had  left. 

*  Canova's  admiration  of  Waterloo-bridge  was  unbounded.  He  said 
to  the  authoreas  that  the  sight  of  it  alone  amply  repaid  a  long  and 
toilsome  pilgrimage. 

t  We  find,  however,  that  Tiberins,  at  CapreaB,  received  immediate 
information  of  what  passed  at  Rome,  by  signals  established  along  the 
coast—a  pretty  near  approach  to  telegraphs !  Tacit.  Ann,  lib.  v.  c.  28. 
Saet.  Tib.  65. 

X  A  feat  performed  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  by  means  of  a 
machine  of  simple  oonstmction. 
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LETTER  XXXm. 

Abohbs — Aboh  ot  CuLtJDnrs  DBTrsTrs — Tbiukfeal 
Abchxs  ot  Tmrs,  ot  SBPmcnrB  Setxbtjs,  ajstd  of 
CoFSTAiTTiKE— 'Aboh  ot  ^allxekub — ^Abgh  ot  Dola- 
BELLA.  Ain)  Stlaiotb — ^Aboh  OT  S.  Lazabo— The  Des- 

TBOTED  AbOHES  OT  MiBOVB  AUBELITrS,  ClATTDIVS,  AKD 
OOBDIAK. 

WiTHOTTT  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city,  and  close  to  the 
present  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  stands  an  arch,  beliered  to 
be  the  arch  of  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  dedicated  to  him  by 
the  Senate,  in  the  year  of  Some  74i5,  for  his  victories  over 
the  EhoBti  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  He  was  the  first  who 
received  the  title  of  Ghermanicus,  which  his  son  afterwards 
80  nobly  won,  and  one  of  the  youngest  who  ever  obtained 
the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  died  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
and  in  the  rank  of  a  private  citizen,  though  he  was  the  son, 
the  brother,  and  the  mther  of  an  Emperor.* 

This  arch  cannot  be  classed  with  the  three  TriumpliaL 
Arches  of  the  Emperors.  It  boasts,  indeed,  little  of  splen- 
dour or  ornament ;  but  its  architecture  is  noble,  and  bespeaks 
that  era  when  the  arts  trusted  for  effect  to  grandeur  of 
desi^  rather  than  richness  of  decoration.  It  consists  of  a 
single  arch,  and  is  built  of  lar^e  masses  of  Tiburtine  stone. 
The  two  remaining  columns  of  A&ican  marble  on  one  of  ita 
fronts,  are  pronounced  by  connoisseurs  to  be  in  a  style  so 
inferior  to  that  of  the  arch,  that  they  must  have  been  added 
in  a  latter  age,  probably  that  of  Caracalla,  at  which  period 
this  arch  was  forced  into  the  service  of  an  aqueduct,  and 
served  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Aqua  Antoniana  to  the 
2!&tfr0k8  of  Caracalla. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  indeed,  it  was  originally  bmlt  for 
this  purpose  by  that  emperor ;  but,  besides  that  the  archi- 
tecture does  not  seem  to  correspond  with  that  period,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  take  the  iax)uble  to  erect  another  arch 
over  the  Via  Appia,  when  he  must  have  found  one  ready  built; 
—I  mean  the  arch  of  Drusus,  which  Suetoniustond  Tacitus 

*  He  vas  the  son  of  Livia,  the  step^n  of  Angnstas,  the  brother  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  fother  of  Claudina  But  a  greater  honour  was  his,  he 
was  the  fitther  of  Qennanicua. 
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place  here,  and  which  I  believe  this  to  be.  A  medal  of 
Claudius's  rei^  bearing  that  arch  on  its  reverse,  proves 
that,  Kke  this,  it  consisted  of  one  arch  only. 

The  Arch  of  Titus — ^the  most  ancient,  and  perhaps  the 
most  faultless,  of  the  Triumphal  Arches — ^was  the  work  of 
an  age  when  the  arts,  which,  in  the  rei^  of  Domitian,  had 
degenerated  from  their  ancient  simplicity  into  a  sMe  of 
false  and  meretricious  ornament,  had  revived  in  their  riillest 
purity  and  vigour,  beneath  the  patronage  of  Trajan.  But 
we  now  see  it  to  great  disadvantage.  The  hand  of  time  has 
robbed  it  of  much  of  its  ancient  beauty;  his  "effiicing 
finders"  have  obliterated  much  of  the  expression  and  grace, 
and  even  outline  of  the  bas  reliefs,  the  design  and  com- 
position of  which  we  can  yet  admire.  It  consists  of  a  single 
arch;  of  eight  marble  columns  that  once  adorned  it,  four 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  two  only  are  entire.  The 
interior  of  the  arch  is  decorated  with  two  fine  bas  reliefs, 
representing,  on  one  side,  Titus  in  his  car  of  triumph,  con- 
ducted by  ttie  Genius  of  Eome,  and  crowned  by  the  nand  of 
Victory;  on  the  other,  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
the  seven  branched  candlesticks,  the  trumpets,  the  golden 
table  with  the  shew-bread,  and  the  captive  Jews.  On  the 
roof  is  the  apotheosis  of  Titus ;  for  this  arch  of  his  triumph 
was  not  erected  till  the  victor  was  cold  in  the  grave.  But 
this  beautiful  monument,  raised  by  the  taste  and  generosity 
of  one  emperor  to  the  virtues  and  glory  of  another,  now 
totters  to  its  fall;  and  no  distant  generation  may  perhaps 
see  even  its  ruins  only  in  description.  Yet,  mutilated  and 
mouldered  as  it  is,  it  affords  the  earliest,  and  perhaps  the 
most  faultless,  specimen  of  the  composite  order  which  ancient 
taste  has  bequeathed  to  modem  times.  It  is  accordingly 
received  as  the  canon  of  that  order,  which  was  probaoly 
introduced  about  this  period.  In  the  age  of  Augustus,  at 
least,  it  was  certainly  unknown,  for  Yitruvius  does  not 
describe  it. 

The  Arch  of  Severos  is  much  less  beautiful,  and  more 
entire.  It  consists  of  three  arches,  one  large,  and  two 
smaller  ones,  of  Grecian  marble,  the  smoothness  and  colour 
of  which  are  so  completely  gone,  that  the  material  is  now 
scarcely  recognisable.  I  will  spare  you  any  criticism  upon 
it.    The  heavy  and  clumsy  style  of  its  architecture  is  suffi- 
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dently  striking,  when  yierwed  beside  the  noble  bnHdiiigs  of 
the  Forum,  in  which  it  stands.  Indeed,  I  know  few  ancient 
edifices  in  which  the  arts  have.been  so  completely  tortured 
out  of  their  native  graces.  The  whole  builaing  la  coTered 
with  a  confusion  of  bas  reliefs,  and  their  deformity  of  design 
and  execution  is  sufficiently  evident  through  all  the  injuries 
of  time  and  accident.  The  Dadans  and  the  Bomans,  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished,  are  all  levelled  in  equaJity  of 
ugliness ;  and  nothing  can  be  understood  where  the  artist 
had  not  skill  enough  to  tell  his  stoiy.  Though  this  arch 
is  entire,  the  sculpture  has  evidently  suffered  from  fire. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  wonderful  that  it  should  have  sustained  so 
little  injury ;  for,  during  many  ages,  a  part  of  it  was  built 
up  in  the  old  church  of  S8.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  (who,  by 
the  way,  I  suspect  was  another  Pagan  deity  sainted) — ^and 
the  Pentelican  marble  of  the  arch  served  as  a  basement  for 
the  brick  belfry.  When  this  nuisance  was  removed  I  know 
not,  but  we  are  assured  that  the  two  lateral  arches  were  used 
as  shops  even  in  the  nineteenth  century.* 

The  Arch  of  Constantine,  though  of  a  later  and  a  darker 
period,  when  the  arts  had  fsJlen  into  still  deeper  degradation, 
IS,  I  think,  by  far  the  most  noble  of  the  Triumphal  Arches 
of  Bome.  Its  superiority,  no  doubt,  partly  arises  from  its 
fine  preservation,  but  chiefly  from  its  pilfered  columns,  its 
beautifrd  sculptured  medallions,  and  bas  reliefs,  which  com- 
memorate the  victories  of  Trajan,  and  have  evidently  been 
torn  from  one  of  his  Triumphal  Arches.  But  may  not  the 
Arch  itself,  as  well  as  the  columns  and  the  sculpture,  have 
been  a  transformed  Arch  of  Trajan  ?  I  see  no  other  sup- 
position that  can  account  for  the  striking  superiority  of  its 
architecture  over  every  other  building  of  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine. Its  ancient  magnificence  still  stands  unimpaired. 
Eight  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  ffiallo  cmtico  marble  sup- 
port the  figures  of  eight  Dacian  captive  kings,  of  Favonazzetto, 
(violet-veined,  or  Phrygian  marble) ;  and  although  one  column, 
one  Dacian,t  and  all  their  eight  heads  are  modem,  the  gene- 
ral effect  is  scarcely  impaired  by  these  restorations. 

♦  Del  Foro  Romano,  p.  116. 
t  The  modem  column  is  the  angular  one  at  the  north-east  corner^ 
and  is  of  a  white  sort  of  marble.    The  modem  Dacian  is  the  hist  statue 
but  one  on  the  south-east  comer,  and  isddso  of  white  marble. 
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The  bas-reliefs  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 
Arch  represent  the  battle  of  Trajan  against  the  Dacians.  In 
one  of  those  in  the  interior  of  the  great  arch  we  see  another 
battle,  in  which  the  valour  and  the  clemency  of  Trajan  are 
signalized,  by  killing  with  his  own  hand  a  resisting  enemy, 
and  sparing  the  life  of  a  kneeling  suppliant.  In  the  other, 
the  battle  terminates  in  victory,  and  he  makes  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Eome.  One  of  the  circular  bas-reliefs  again  re- 
presents his  triumphal  entry  into  Eome,  crowned  by  Vic- 
tory, and  attended  by  Mercy.  The  others  represent  Trajan 
depriving  a  barbarian  king,  believed  to  be  the  King  of 
Annenia,  of  his  dominions — ^investing  another  monarch,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  King  of  Parthia,  with  the  crown — ^haranguing 
the  soldiers — agoing  out  to  the  chase — slaying  a  bear — ex- 
tending the  Appian  "Way  from  Beneventum  to  Brundusium 
— feedmg  the  poor — sacrificing  to  Apollo — ^to  Diana — ^to 
Mars,  and  to  Hercides.  In  another  is  represented  the 
expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Stiovetaurilia,  in  which  a  sow,  a 
sheep,  alind  a  bull,  were  offered  up  every  lustrum ;  and  in  the 
last,  we  see  the  Eoman  soldiers  dragging  before  Trajan  the 
pretended  deserters  sent  by  Decebalus  to  assassinate  him. 

These  bas-reliefs  are  certainly  amongst  the  finest  that 
time  has  spared ;  and  the  beauty  of  their  contour,  and  per- 
fection of  their  design,  are  still  apparent  through  all  the 
injuries  of  neglect  and  exposure. 

How  strikingly  do  these  exquisitely  sculptured  pictures  of 
Trajan's  victories  contrast  with  the  little,  mis-shapen,  unin- 
teUigible  figures  on  Constantino's  frieze !  One  might  mistake 
the  latter  for  the  first  rude  essays  of  art,  but  that  they  bear 
not  the  promise  of  its  infancy.  It  is  apparent  that  they 
are  the  feeble  efforts  of  decay  and  corruption.  Scidpturo 
had  then  fallen  into  second  childhood — ^into  the  mere  oblivion 
of  old  age. 

The  Victor,  the  Triumphal  Car,  and  the  Fiery  Steeds,  no 
longer  hold  their  appropriate  station  on  the  grass-grown 

Elatform  at  the  top  of  this  Arch,  or  on  that  of  Septimius 
everus.  In  the  interior  of  both  are  chambers,  to  which 
those  who  have  sufficient  activity  and  curiosity  may  ascend 
on  ladders,  for  there  is  no  entrance  from  below. 

I  have  already  described  the  Arch  of  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
the  little  Arch  of  Septrmiufl  Severus,  and  the  Arch  of  JanuS| 
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in  the  Forum  Boarimn;  and  there  is  no  other  arch  now 
existing  in  Some  which  can  awaken  interest  or  admiration, 
though  there  are  some  which  we  must  briefly  mention. 

The  Arch  of  GkkUienus,  or  rather  its  remains,  for  the 
central  arch  is  alone  standing,  and  two  small  ones,  which  it 
is  said  to  have  formerly  boasted,  have  disappeared, — is  a 
stone  structure  of  mean  architecture,  which  stands  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  near  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
The  inscription  records,  that  it  was  raised  to  that  emperor 
by  one  of  his  servile  subjects — ^by  a  slave  to  a  tyrant.  A 
trophy  worthy  of  it,  a  cham,  to  which  the  keys  c^  Tusculum 
were  once  attached,  in  commemoration  of  a  Bdman  triumph 
of  the  twelfth  eentwry,  is  stiU  suspended  upon  it. 

Near  the  Church  of  San  Tomaso  in  Eormis,  on  the  C<Blian 
Hill,  is  a  plain  arch,  erected,  as  its  inscription  shows,  by  the 
Consuls  Dolabella  and  Silanus,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  for  what  purpose  is  unknown.  Nero  took  it  into  his 
Aqueduct. 

At  the  base  of  the  Aventine  Hill,  on  the  road  towards 
the  Porta  San  Paola,  the  road  passes  under  a  low  briek  arch, 
now  called  Arco  di  San  Lazaro,  but  popularly  bdtieved  to 
have  been  origioally  erected  to  Horatms  Cocles,  in  honour 
of  his  memorable  single-handed  combat  with  the  Etruscan 
army  near  the  adjacent  Pons  Sublicius.  But  livy,  who 
relates  that  the  commonwealth  awarded  him  as  much 
ground  as  he  could  encircle  with  a  plough,  and  the  honour 
of  a  statue  iu  the  Comitium,  makes  no  mention  of  any  arch ; 
and  the  silence  of  so  correct  and  minute  a  writer  is,  I  thiuk, 
a  decisive  proof  that  none  was  ever  built. 

Two  inscriptions,  bdonging  to  a  Triumphal  Arch  of  Gter- 
manicus,  it  seems,  were  found  near  here,  from  whence 
Venuti  sagely  conjectures  this  to  be  that  Triumphal  ArcL 
It  is  most  strange  that  any  person  iu  his  right  senses  could 
look  at  this  trumpery  erection  and  mistake  it  for  a  Triumphal 
Arch  at  all;  much  less  that  the  extravagant  imagination 
could  ever  have  occurred  to  him  that  this  little  palt^  brick 
structure  was  ereeted,  in  that  age  of  taste  and  magnincence, 
to  a  conqueror  of  imperial  blooa— to  a  hero  who  had  refused 
the  Empire — ^to  a  prince  idolized  by  the  people;  whose 
triumphant  return  was  hailed  with  wild  rejoicings,  that 
made  the  dark  soul  of  Tiberius  tremble  on  his  throae; 
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whose  supposed  recoveiy  from  his  last  sickness  caused  the 
gates  of  tne  temples  to  be  broken  open  at  midnight,  to  offer 
up  thanks  to  the  gods* — ^and  whose  death  filled  Italy  with 
one  loud  and  deep  voice  of  lamentation ! 

The  Arch  of  Germanicus  it  cannot  be,  and  what  it  was 
is  alike  unascertainable  and  uninteresting,  for,  except  that 
it  is  ancient,  it  is  really  much  such  an  arch  as  would  be 
thrown  over  a  village  brook. 

These  are  all  the  ancient  arches  that  now  remain.  Several 
liave  been  demolished  even  in  modem  times.  The  most 
beautiM  of  these  was  knocked  down  by  Alexander  VI.,  who 
is  called,  by  the  good  Boman  Catholics  themselves,  the  Devil 
of  a  Pope ;  and  we  heretics,  therefore,  may  be  pardoned  for 
wishing  him  at  the  devil  before  he  had  done  the  deed.  The 
people  of  !Bome,  to  this  day,  are  persuaded  he  was  little  better 
than  Lucifer,  if  not  that  arch-nend  himself.  It  was  to  im- 
prove the  city  that  this  worthy  personage  signalized  his  taste 
and  judgment  bv  puUine  down  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Mar- 
cus Aurdius,  which,  in  his  time,  adorned  the  Corso,  in  order 
that  the  direct  line  of  the  street  might  no  longer  be  inter- 
rupted. This  beautiM  moniunent  of  antiquity  stood  at  the 
Piazza  di  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  beside  the  Piano  Palace, 
then  caUed  di  FartogaHo,  which  gave  its  name  also  to  the 
arch.  The  admirable  has  reliefe  which  were  taken  from 
this  arch  at  the  period  of  its  destruction,  and  are  now  pre- 
served on  the  first  landing  of  the  staircase  of  the  Picture 
0allery  of  the  Capitol,  give  a  high  idea  of  its  perfection. 
Two  of  its  columns,  of  verde  antico  marble,  are  in  the  Corsino 
Palace  at  S.  John  Lateran.  In  that  part  of  the  Corso 
near  the  Vicolo  di  Macel  di  Corvi,  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
iV.,  were  found  the  overthrown  and  buried  bassi  relievi, 
and  broken  columns  of  a  magnificent  Triumphal  Arch  of 
Grecian  marble,  erected  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
after  his  tiiumphal  return  fioom  Britain,  and  described  by 
Suetonius. 

Some  remains  of  an  arch  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Gor- 
dian,  were  found  in  the  Corso,  near  the  Piazza  Sciarra;  but, 
from  the  state  of  the  arts  at  that  period,  its  destruction  can 
excite  comparatiyd.y  little  regret. 

*  TadtQS,  Ami.  lib.  ii. 
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LETTEE  XXXIV.— AQUBDroTS. 

We  drove  this  morning  to  the  Basilica  of  Santa  Croce 
in  Gierusalemme,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  and  leaving  the 
carriage,  walked  through  an  adjoining  field  or  vineyard,  to 
see  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  whose 
loftv  arches  of  stone  stand  at  the  walls  of  Borne,  an  ever- 
lastmg  monument  of  her  power  and  splendour.  This  mighty 
work,  which  was  carried  through  the  hills,  and  across  the 
valleys  of  Latium,  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  terminated  at 
this  spot,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  brick  arches  of  the 
Aqueduct  of  Nero,  which  extended  to  the  brink  of  the 
Coelian  Hill,  where  it  supplied  his  Nymphaeum,  his  foun- 
tains, his  lakes,  his  baths,  and  all  the  prodigal  luxuries  of 
the  gardens  of  his  Golden  House.  It  was  not  till  long 
after  the  bounds  of  the  imperial  palace  were  circumscribed, 
that  the  aqueduct  was  prolonged  by  Septimius  Severus  to 
the  Palatine  HiU. 

The  ruined  Aqueducts,  which  stretch  over  the  Campagna 
to  the  south,  in  long  and  broken  lines  of  lofty  arches,  are 
the  Martian  and  the  Claudian. 

Of  all  the  Aqueducts  of  Ancient  Eome,  these  alone  remain, 
even  in  ruins ;  yet,  shattered  and  fallen  as  they  are,  we  stiU 
see  their  former  greatness  in  their  present  decay,  and  vainly 
ask  ourselves  when  earth  will  view  such  works  again  ? 

As  if  to  contrast  their  grandeur  with  its  own  meanness, 
pun  parallel  to  it  the  low  arches  of  a  wretched  little  modem 
Aqueduct,  like  a  pigmy  beside  a  giant.  We  needed  not  this 
at  £ome  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  the  dwindled  sons  of 
little  men. 

An  elaborate  work  waa  written  on  the  Aqueducts  of 
ancient  Bome,  in  the  age  of  Trajan,  by  Frontinus,  who  was 
employed  by  Nerva  to  repair  the  aqueducts.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  have  never  read  a  word  of  it  myself  but  I  mention 
it  that  you  mav  if  you  please.  I  contented  myself  with 
Nardini,  and  other  Italian  authors,  who  no  doubt  borrowed 
their  knowled£;e  from  his  lucubrations,  as  I  shall  do  fix)m 
theirs;  and  who  proved  quite  as  tiresome  to  me  as  I  can 
possibly  do  to  you.  Since  I  cannot  be  learned,  however,  I 
will  endeavour  not  to  be  long. 

For  nearly  four  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  building  of 
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Borne,  its  inliabitants  had  no  water  except  what  the  Tiber 
and  the  natural  springs  supplied.  At  that  period,  in  the 
year  of  Eome  441,  Appius  Claudius  Csbcus,  then  Censor, 
after  he  had  finished  the  Appian  Way,  constructed  the  first 
aqueduct,*  which  conveyed  a  stream  of  water,  called,  from 
him.  Aqua  Appia,  from  a  distance  of  eleven  miles  on  the 
way  to  Prseneste,  for  the  most  part  under  ground. 

Thirty  years  afterwards,  a  second  aqueduct  was  made, 
which  brought  the  water  of  the  Anio  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tivoli,  and  the  expense  of  its  erection  was  defrayed 
by  the  spoils  taken  from  Pyrrhus. 

The  Martian  Aqueduct,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain, 
and  form  one  of  the  few  vestiges  of  the  works  of  the 
Bepubhc,  was  built  by  Quintius  Martins  Eex,  Censor,  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before  Christ.  The  Ag[ua 
Martia  was  esteemed  by  the  ancients  the  most  salubrious, 
but  the  water  no  longer  flows  to  Bome.  It  is  lost  in  the 
Anio,  now  the  Teverone. 

Besides  the  Aqtui  Martia — ^the  Aqua  Tepula  and  the 
Aqva  JuUa  were  subsequently  conveyed  to  Bome  in  different 
channels,  but  in  the  same  aqueduct. 

Close  to  the  Porta  Maggiore,  we  observed,  in  the  ruined 
wall  of  the  Martian  Aqueduct,  the  three  distinct  channels  of 
these  three  different  waters.  The  lowest  contained  the 
Aqtia  Martia,  the  central  the  Aqua  Tepula,  and  the  highest 
the  AqtM  JuUa,  which  was  brought  to  Bome  by  Marcus 
Agrippa,  who  gave  it  that  name  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Agrippa  also  brought  the  Aqua  Vvrgo  to  Bome,  for  the  use 
of  his  oaths,  which  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a 
virgin,  who  showed  the  source  to  some  thirsty  Boman 
soldiers;  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  merely  from  its 
purity.  This  water,  after  being  lost  for  a  length  of  time, 
was  recovered,  and  again  brought  to  Bome  by  Nicolas  V., 
and  it  still  flows  into  the  fountain  of  Trevi. 

Some  remains  of  the  ancient  Aqueduct  of  this  water, 
retaining,  in  Italian,  its  ancient  name,  the  Aqua  Vergvne, 
were  found  under  ground,  near  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius. 

Augustus  brouffht  a  stream  of  water  from  Alzium,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  for  the  use  of  the  Naumachia. 
Some  remains  of  his  Aqueduct  are  said  to  be  preserved  in 
*  Diod.  lib.  xz.  cap.  30. 
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that  of  Paul  Y.,  which  brings  a  copious,  but  a  diffeireiit 
stream  of  water  over  Mount  Janieiilum  to  his  Eontana 
Paolina. 

That  noble  Aqueduct  of  fifty  miles  in  len^h,  built  hj  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  the  ruined  arches  of  which  still  bestride 
the  Campagna,  and  terminate  where  we  now  gaze  upon  them, 
conveyed  l^o  waters  to  Home,— the  A^  Cflaudia,*  which, 
after  the  Aaua  MdHia,  was  considered  the  best, — and  a 
branch  of  the  Anio,  called  Jnio  Nbtms,  (to  distinguish  it 
from  another  called  the  Jmo  Ve^w,)  which  had  the  highest 
level  of  any  water  in  Some. 

The  first  was  conveyed  a  distance  of  thirty-five,  the  last 
of  sixty-two  miles,  as  one  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  Porta 
M^giore  records. 

&e  Claudian  Aqueduct,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
was  prolonged  from  the  Porta  Maggiore  to  the  brink  of  the 
CoBlian  TTill  by  Nero,  and  from  thence  to  the  Palatine  by 
Septimius  Severus.  That  Emperor,  however,  is  said  to  have 
built  another  Aqueduct,  some  remains  of  which  are  stOl  to 
be  seen  near  Torre  de'  Mezza  Via,  half  wav  to  Albano. 
Caracalla  carried  the  Aqua  Jlgensnana,  so  callecL  from  Mount 
Algidus,  from  whence  it  was  brought,  to  his  baths.  It  flowed 
in  the  channel  above  the  arch  of  Claudius  Drusus,  at  the 
Porta  Sebastiana.  It  was  sometimes  called  AmM  AiUomana, 
Trajan  brought  a  stream  of  water  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber,  and  probably  made  use  of  Augustus's  Aqueduct  for 
its  conveyance,  for  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  built  any. 

Alexander  Severus  brought  to  Bome  a  water  called  bv 
his  name;  and  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  Aqueduct  which 
meet  the  eye  on  the  road  to  Palestrina  are  believed  to  be 
of  his  erection.  Several  other  waters  were  brought  by  other 
Emperors.  In  Eepublican  times,  the  Censors  and  ^diles 
had  the  care  of  the  Aqueducts.  Under  Augustus,  special 
officers  were  first  appointed  for  that  purpose,  called  Oura- 
tores  Aquarwm,  who  had  under  their  command  a  band,  which 
was  increased  by  Claudius  to  upwards  of  700  workmen,  con- 
stantly employed  in  their  enlargement  or  repair. 

*  "  Claudius  brought  to  Borne  in  a  stone  aqueduct  the  cool  and  plen- 
tiful springs  of  the  Claudian  Waters,  one  of  which  was  called  Caernleus, 
the  other  Curtius,  or  Albudinus.  He  also  brought  the  Anio  Koyua" 
Suet.  Claud.  20. 
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In  tlie  time  of  iProntinus  there  were  nine  Aqueducts,  and 
authors  of  later  days  magnify  the  number  to  iburteen,  and 
even  to  twenty.  But  the  latter  statement,  which  rests  on 
the  authority  of  Victor  alone,  is  supposed  to  be  exaggerated; 
it  is  probable  that  he  counted  the  different  channels,  or 
conduits  of  water,  not  the  Aqueducts.  Whatever  was  the 
reaElbn  of  building  these  mighty  bridges  of  water,  however, 
it  is  certain,  that  in  the  time  of  Trajan  at  least,  the  Eomans 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  simple  principle  that  water  will 
rise  to  the  height  of  its  source.  Pliny  says, — ^^Aqua  in 
phmbo  subit  altitudmem  exortHs  suV^*  They  could  not 
possibly  suppose  this  faculty  of  water  was  exercised  only  in 
lead  pipes. 

By  some  the  ruin  of  the  Aqueducts  is  ascribed  to  Vitiges : 
by  some  to  Attila;  and  by  others,  with  more  appearance  oi 
reason,  to  Totila, — ^for  this  act  of  wanton  destruction  is 
sufficiently  consonant  with  his  actual  demolition  of  one- 
third  of  the  walls,  and  his  declared  resolution  of  razing  the 
whole  city  to  the  ground.  Perhaps  aU  these  barbarians 
contributed  to  their  ruin;  but,  be  tms  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
the  Aqueducts  were  ruined  in  the  sixth  century;  yet  their 
remains  seem  destined  to  strike  future  ages  with  wonder; 
and,  if  exempted  irom  violence,  to  last  as  long  as  the  world 
itself. 

Notwithstanding  their  destruction,  Eome  is  now,  as 
anciently,  the  city  in  the  world  the  best  supplied  with  water. 
Three  Popes  have  conducted  to  it  three  noble  streams; 
though  why  they  thought  it  necessary  to  construct  aque- 
ducts, instead  of  employing  the  more  humble  and  ordinary 
mode  of  conveying  it  in  pipes,  is  more  than  I  can  imagine. 

The  best  of  these  modem  waters  is  the  Acqua  Felice, 
brought  by  Sixtus  V.  to  the  Pontana  di  Termini,  partly  in 
the  repaired  arches  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct;  the  next  is 
the  Acqua  Vergine,  the  only  ancient  water  that  flows  to 
Eome,  reconducted  by  Nicolas  V.  to  the  Pontana  di  Trevi; 
the  last  is  that  brought  over  Mount  Janiculus  by  Paul  Y.  to 
the  Pontana  di  Paolina,  which  is  so  unwholesome  that  its 
use  is  prohibited. 

Upon  the  wide  waste  of  the  Esqiuline  Hill  stands  a  brick* 
building  called  the  "Trophies  of  Marius,"  from  two  sculp- 
*  Hist.  lib.  zzx.  cap.  6.  §  81. 
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tured  marble  trophies  which  adorned  two  of  its  niches,  and 
which  are  now  in  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio.  Of  these 
trophies,  and  of  the  discordant  opinions  entertained  res- 
pecting them  by  the  learned,  I  have  already  given  jou  some 
account.* 

With  respect  to  the  building  itself,  I  believe  there  is  but 
one  opinion,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  castle  of  the  Julian  wttter, 
which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  brought  by  Agrippa  in  the 
Martian  Aqueduct. 

This  castellum  was  one  of  those  immense  reservoirs  from 
which  the  water  was  distributed  to  di£ferent  parts  of  the 
dty. 

There  are  some  remains  of  another  in  the  vineyard  in 
which  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  stands,  now  converted 
into  a  sort  or  dwelling-house;  and  scattered  vestiges  of 
many  more  may  still  be  traced. 

Befoire  leaving  the  vineyard  adjoining  the  Santa  Groce  in 
Gierusalemme,  we  traced,  or  fancied  we  traced,  the  remains 
of  the  uia^er  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

We  lingered  long  amidst  the  ruins  that  cover  "  the  wide 
field  of  the  Esquiline."  Though  yet  eaiiy  in  Eebruary,  the 
ground  beneath  our  feet  was  thickly  painted  with  the  blue 
scentless  violet,  and  our  senses  were  regaled  with  the  odori- 
ferous smell  of  bean  blossom. 

The  extraordinary  effect  of  perfumes  in  this  climate, 
which  our  countrymen  are  so  apt  to  impute  to  the  prejudice 
or  affectation  of  the  Eomans,  was  here  exemplified  upon  one 
of  our  own  nation,  and  one  of  the  most  incredulous  of  them 

— ^Lady  ,  who  nearly  fidnted  fix)m  the  scent  of  the 

bean  field,  and  revived  as  soon  as  she  was  carried  out  of  it 
and  placed  in  the  open  carriage,  although  stiU  exposed  to 
^he  beams  of  the  sun,  which  I  mncied  had  been  the  cause  of 
ner  indisposition.  Either  the  perfume  or  the  heat,  (which 
even  at  this  early  season  was  powerfiil,)  proved  overpower- 
ing to  several  others  of  the  party;  but  they  were  so  tem- 
pered by  the  soft  Eavonian  breeze,  that  I  felt  only  that 
exhilaration  of  spirits  which  the  delightful  sensation  of  re- 
turning spring,  and  the  sight  of  nature  rejoicing  beneath  its 
genial  mnuenoe,  never  fiul  to  inspire. 

•  Tide  Letter  XV. 
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But  my  present  business  is  not  to  describe  the  beauties 
of  spring,  nor  anytbing  but  Aqueducts;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  rejoice  to  bear  tbat  you  bave  got  to  an  end  of  tbem,  and 
of  tbis  letter. 

LETTEE  XXXV.— Obblisos. 

BoMX  alone,  of  all  tbe  cities  of  tbe  world,  boasts  tbe 
Obelises  of  Egypt.  Tbese  sublime  monuments  of  tbe  gran- 
deur of  past  ages,  were  not  formed,  like  tbe  works  of  our 
degenerate  days,  by  tbe  slow  aggregation  of  minute  parts, 
but  bewn  out  of  one  tremendous  block  of  everlasting  granite. 
Tbey  were  destined  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Egyptian 
Kings,  whose  very  existence  is  now  forgotten.  They  were 
brought  hither  to  swell  the  triumph  of  £oman  Emperors, 
whose  long  line  they  have  seen  pass  away.  They  were 
overthrown  by  barbarians,  whose  civilized  descendants  now 
lament  their  fell ;  and  they  have  been  re-erected  to  the  gloiy 
of  Popes,  with  whose  obscure  names  they  are  now  inscribed. 
It  is  a  strange,  and  somewhat  a  humiliating  contrast,  that  it 
has  been  considered  a  triumph  in  modem  art,  even  to  raise 
from  the  ground  those  masses,  which  were  brought  from  the 
remote  regions  of  Nubia,  to  grace  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
world. 

So  arduous  did  tbis  enterprize  appear,  and  so  great  were 
tbe  difficulties  attending  it,  that  when  the  removal  of  tbe 
Obelise,  now  in  the  grand  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  was  deter- 
mined upon,  several  years  of  preparation  elapsed  before  it 
could  be  carried  into  effect.  Men  of  science,  all  over  Europe, 
were  consulted  upon  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  !fio- 
posals  from  architects,  engineers,  and  mathematicians,  were 
sent  in  from  all  quarters ;  and  when,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, the  plan  of  Fontana  was  adopted,  and  everything  was 
at  last  in  readiness  for  the  great  attempt,  the  day  was 
ushered  in  by  the  celebration  of  high  mass  in  St.  Peter's, 
after  which,  the  architect  and  the  workmen  received  the 
solemn  benediction  of  the  Pope,*  who  implored  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  to  prosper  their  great  undertaking.  The  engines 
were  then  set  in  motion,  and  an  incredn)le  number  of 
labourers  and  horses  strained  every  nerve  to  aid  their  effect; 

*  SiztoB  y.  A.D.  1689* 
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but  it  was  not  until  after  fi%-two  mumccessM  efforts,  that 
the  nnghty  mass  was  raiaed  from  the  earth  and  swung  in 
air.  Then  the  shouts  of  assembled  thousands  rent  the  air ; 
— ^the  cannon  from  the  Castle  San  Ancelo  proclaimed  the 
triiunphant  tidings,  and  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  rang 
peals  of  joy. 

This  Obelise  has  no  hieroglyphics  upon  it.  All  authorities 
agree  that  it  was  erected  in  HeHopolis  by  a  son  of  Sesos- 
tris.  According  to  Pliny,  this  son  was  Nuncoreus ;  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  he  was  Pheron,*  who,  on  the  recovery 
of  his  sight,  consecrated  it  and  another  to  the  Sun.  It  was 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Caligula,  who  erected  it  in  the 
Vatican  CircuB,t  where  it  remamed  exactly  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  tiU  it  was  removed  to 
its  present  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  Piazza,  by  Sirtus  Y. 
It  is  the  only  Obelise  at  Eome  that  has  not  been  broken 
and  overthrown ;  and  from  its  state  of  perfect  preservation, 
its  purity  of  colour,  and  freshness  of  finish,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  them  all. 

The  Obelise  that  stands  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  first 
that  now  strikes  the  eye  of  the  stranger  on  his  entrance 
into  the  Eternal  City — ^was  also  the  first  that  was  ever  seen 
in  Eome.  It  was  Drought  from  Egypt  by  Augustus,  and 
placed  in  the  Circus  Mazimus,  where  it  served  as  the 
gnomon  of  a  dial. 

According  to  Pliny,  it  was  the  work  of  Senneserteus,  or 
SemnesyrtflBus,  who  was  King  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  who  is  believed  to  be  the  same  with  Psammuthisj 
or  Psammis,  the  son  of  Nechos,  or  Nechao,  J  whose  tomb 
was  discovered  at  Thebes  by  Mr.  Belzoni,  adorned  with  the 
finest  specimens  of  Egyptian  painting  which  have  come 
down  to  our  time.  The  names  of  the  father  and  the  son 
are  inscribed  on  all  the  middle  Hnes  of  the  hieroglyphics  of 
this  Obelise,  and  on  one  side  of  it  the  king  is  represented  as 
doing  homage  to  his  predecessor. § 

*  If  we  may  believe  some  ancient  writers,  this  prince  lived  long  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy;  but  there  is  nothing  so  uncertain  and  contmdic-v 
tory  as  the  early  chronology  of  Egypt. 

t  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  zxxvi  cap.  8. 

i  Tide  the  article  Egypt,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Enc^dopsedia' 
Britannica,  vol.  IV.  Part  1. 

§  Tide  Encyc  Brit.  Suppl.  vol.  iv,  page  62. 
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The  last  Obelise  that  was  ever  brought  to  Borne,  and  the 
largest  of  them  all,  was  transported  from  Egypt  by  Constan- 
tius,  and  erected  on  the  Spina  of  the  Circus  Maiimus.  It 
was  originally  dedicated,  in  Thebes,  to  the  Sun,  by  Bamesses, 
or  Bamises,  or  Bhamestes,  the  son  of  Heron,  (according  to 
Hermapion,)  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  firoen 
liundrea  years  before  Chnst.  The  name  of  Mesphres,  (the 
fifth  King  of  the  eighteenth  dynasW,  according  to  Manetho,) 
who  flourished  seventeen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  is 
inscribed  in  hieroglyphics  on  all  the  four  sides.  Thus  if 
the  opinion  of  Herodotus  be  entitled  to  credit,  that  the 
pyramid  of  Cheops  was  built  only  twelve  generations  before 
Cambyses,  this  Obelise  is  of  far  higher  antiquify ;  and  so 
indeed  are  all  the  true  Obelises  of  Egypt.  This  great 
Obelise  now  stands  in  front  of  the  Lateran  Church,  where 
it  was  re-erected  by  Sixtus  V.  !Prom  its  extraordinary 
height,  it  sustained  great  injury  by  its  fall ;  yet  after  lying 
on  the  ground  for  ages,  and  its  shattered  fragments  being 

Eatched  together,  and  elevated  once  more,  its  diminished 
eight  still  reaches  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet. 
The  Obelise,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  was  brought  to 
Bome  by  Augustus,  and  erected  in  the  Campus  Martius,  in 
order  to  serve  as  a  gnomon  or  meridian,  now  stands  on 
Monte  Citorio.* 

This  Obehsc  is  said  by  Pliny  f  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Sesostris  ;  but  it  is  attributed,  by  the  highest  authority  of  the 

S resent  day,  J  to  Pheron,  his  son,  (who  according  to  Hero- 
otus,  erected  two  Obelises,)  though  it  bears  the  name  of 
his  father,  as  well  as  his  own.  The  inscription  is  now 
beKeved  to  contain  onL^  the  pompous  list  of  the  genealogy 
and  the  praises  of  the  Eng,  instead  of  those  annals  of  ancient 

*  Monte  Citorio  is  rather  a  rise  than  a  hill,  and  is  wholly  unmentioned 
in  all  we  hear  of  Ancient  Bome.  Its  name,  however,  is  deduced  from 
antiquity.  Nardini,  lib.  vi.  8,  supposes  it  to  be  corrupted  from  Citarorio, 
or  the  place  where  the  Centurions  were  cited  one  by  one.  The  vulgar 
believe  that  this  mount  was  raised  by  the  earth,  with  which  they  suppose 
the  Pantheon  to  have  been  filled,  in  order  to  build  the  dome  upon  it ! 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  that  the  great  architects  of  antiquity  would  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  clumsy  contrivance. 

t  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  16. 

t  Dr.  Young.— Vide  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
ToL  iv.  p.  61. 
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Egyptian  leanung  and  acienee  wbiclt,  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
it  waa  aunpoaed  to  record. 

The  oomnm  of  red  granite  erected  bj  Mafciia  Aurelina 
and  Luciua  Yeroa  to  Antoninua  Hub,  which  wae  diig  up 
here,  waa  uaed  in  the  repair  and  re-erection  of  thia  Obelise 
by  Piua  VI. 

The  two  Obelisca  that  atood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mauso- 
leiun  of  Augustus  <are  believed  to  have  been  brought  to  !Bome 
by  Claudius.  They  are  both  aupposed  to  have  been  erected 
more  than  1000  years  before  Chnst,  by  Smarus  and  Vaphrius, 
two  Egyptian  kmgs.  It  ia  rather  more  certain  that  one  of 
them  was  erected  m  front  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Haggiore,  by  Sixtus  Y.,  and  the  other  between  the  eguestrian 
statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  on  Monte  Cavallo,  by  Pius  YI. 
Both  are  destitute  of  hieroglyphics. 

The  Obelise  found  in  the  Circus  of  Ciu^u^lla  now  stands 
on  the  Fountain  of  the  Piazza  Navona.  Its  history  is  un- 
known, by  whom  made,  or  by  whom  transported  to  Borne. 
Kircher  conjectured  it  to  have  been  erected  in  Heliopolia  by 
Sothis.    It  was  removed  here  by  Innocent  X. 

Two  little  Obelises,  which  are  believed  to  have  stood  of 
old  before  the  Tempos  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  were  found  in 
the  gardens  of  the  jDominican  Convent,  behind  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  One  of  them,  sadly  reduced 
from  its  ancient  altitude,  is  now  elevated  on  the  oack  of  a 
marble  elephant  in  front  of  that  church ;  the  other  adorns 
the  Fountain  in  the  Piazza  della  Eotonda. 

I  cannot  admire  the  taste  of  elevating  Obelises  on  the 
backs  of  animals,  or  sticking  them  upon  the  top  of  a  little 
perpendicular  pedestal ;  in  one  of  which  situations  they  are 
mvariably  placed  at  Bome.  They  ought  to  stand,  as  in 
ancient  ^Bgypt,  on  a  platform  of  stone,  raised  only  three 
or  four  steps  from  the  ground. 

An  Ob^isc,  the  history  of  which  seems  very  obscure, 
stands  in  the  grounds  of  the  YiUa  Mattei,  on  the  CoBlian 
Hill ;  and  another,  which  was  found  in  the  Circus  of  Helio- 
gabalus,  near  the  Porta  Mag^oie,  now  lies  broken  on  the 
ground  in  a  back  court  of  the  V  atican  Palace. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  Obelise  which  stood  in  the 
Circus  of  Sallust  is  a  little  obscure,  but  its  authenticity  is 
indisputable.  It  is  not  known  by  what  Egyptian  King  it 
waa  made,  nor  by  what  Soman  Emperor  it  was  transported 
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to  Eome.  The  names  of  tlie  same  royal  &tlier  and  son, 
"which  are  inscribed  four  times  upon  the  Obelise  in  the 
Piazzo  del  Popolo,  are  once  repeated  here,  and  are  sup« 
posed  to  have  been  copied  from  it,  as  weU  as  many  of  the 
other  hieroglyphics,  which  are  exact  duplicates  of  those  upon 
that  Obelise.  Some  of  the  hieroglyphics  which  appear  on 
the  shattered  parts  of  the  Salliistian  Obelise  are  spurious, 
being  modem  restorations. 

This  ObeHsc  now  crowns  the  lofW  summit  of  the  Pindan 
Hill,  in  front  of  the  Church  of  the  Trinita  de'  Monti,  tower- 
ing far  above  the  domes,  the  towers,  and  the  palaces  of  **  the 
Eternal  Citv,"  and  enioys  by  far  the  most  beautiful  situation 
of  all  the  Obelises  of  Kome.  But  no  cold  description  can 
convey  to  you,  at  a  distance,  the  feelings  with  which  such 
monuments  as  these  are  viewed  here.  How  often,  when  the 
calm  moonbeams  have  shone  on  the  beautiful  solitude  of  the 
Trinita  de'  Monti,  and  involuntarily  awakened  feelings  too 
deep  for  expression,  have  I  gazed,  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
on  the  tall  summit  of  that  stupendous  Obelise  pointing  to 
the  skies,  and  thought  that,  among  the  works  of  men,  there 
are  none  more  sublme  than  these !  Their  formation  is  lost 
in  the  earliness  of  time,  and  they  will  probably  last  till 
time  be  no  more ;  till  the  earth,  and  ^*  all  that  it  inherits,*' 
have  passed  away.  In  them,  art  seems  for  once  to  have  vied 
in  durability  with  the  works  of  nature.  Pormed  of  the  most 
imperishable  of  materials,  they  are  fashioned  by  the  being  of 
a  day,  but  they  have  remained,  while  countless  generations 
have  TOne  down  to  the  dust.  They  have  survived  all  that 
mankmd  deem  most  stable — ^laws,  languages,  institutions, 
nations,  dynasties,  governments,  and  gods.  They  are  the 
'WoA  of  a  people  now  no  more — ^the  monuments  of  a  religion 
passed  away,  and  covered  with  the  characters  of  a  language 
that  is  forgotten.  The  unknown  antiquity,  and  the  mvste-' 
nous  obscurity  that  involve  their  origm — ^the  long  flight  of 
liges  past  which  they  have  seen,  and  the  dark  and  distant 
fiitunty  to  come  which  they  seem  destkied  to  witness — open 
on  our  mind  while  we  contemplate  them,  and  make  us 
sensible  of  our  own  littleness ;  make  us  remember,  that,  in 
ihe  passage  of  a  moment,  we  who  now  feel,  think,  admire,' 
and  meditate,  shall  be  no  more ;  whilst  they  will  stiU  stand,' 
the  wonder  and  admiraticm  of  the  -world. 

2  a2 
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TOKBS — ^ThB   SEPtTLCHEB    OP    PlTBLICOLA,    OP   FaBBICTTTS, 

OP  THE  Vestal  ViBGHfs,  op  Bibttlijs,  op  the  CLAr- 

DIAK    PaMILT,    op    TeaJAIT,    OP    THE    SciPIOS,    OP     THE 

MAiaaLiA  Pamilt — the  GoLTJiOABimc  op  the  Fbeed- 
MEK  OP  AuGrsTTTs — ^TowEB  OP  Ceoilia  Metella — 
Fbaoments  op  the  Sepulghbe  op  the  Sebyillaet 
Pamilt. 

ToKss  formed  a  far  more  prominent  feature  in  ancient 
communities  than  in  ours.  They  were  not  crowded  into 
obscure  churchyards,  nor  hidden  in  inyisible  Taults,  but  were 
sedulously  spread  abroad  in  the  most  conspicuous  places, 
and  by  the  sides  of  the  public  ways.  It  would  seem  as  if 
these  mementos  of  mortahfgr  were  not  so  paLuful  nor  so  sad- 
dening to  Pagans  as  to  Cnristians;  and  that  death,  when 
beHeyed  to  be  final  dissolution,  was  not  so  awful  and  reyolt- 
ing  as  when  known  to  be  the  passage  to  immortality.  Is  it 
that,  in  the  secret  heart  of  man,  the  small  stiU  yoice  of  con- 
science  bids  him  to  tremble,  rather  than  rejoice  in  a  judg- 
ment to  come,  so  distinctly  announced — ^a  state  of  future 
existence  so  dimly  unyeiled?  Pear  is  a  more  powerful 
passion  of  the  mind  than  hope,  and  therefore  the  threatened 
terrors  of  futurity  may  often  be  predominant  oyer  its  pro- 
mised joys — ^therefore  reyelation  may  haye  thrown  oyer  the 
yalley  of  the  shadow  of  death  a  deeper  gloom,  rather  than  a 
brignter  radiance.  But  I  pretend  not  to  explain  the  paradox, 
I  only  state  it;  and  certam  it  is,  that  eyeiy  image  connected 
with  numan  dissolution,  seems  now  more  fearM  to,  the  ima- 
gioation,  and  is  &r  more  sedulously  shunned,  than  it  eyer 
was  in  tunes  when  the  light  of  Christianity  had  not  dawn^ 
upon  the  world. 

The  t<»nbs  of  the  Bomans  were  characterized  by  their 
impresaiye  grandeur.  Those  who  haye  traced  the  long  line 
of  the  Appian  Way,  between  its  ruined  and  blackening 
sepulchres,  or  stood  in  the  Street  of  Tombs  that  leads  to 
the  Gate  of  Pompeii,  and  gazed  on  the  sculptured  magnifi- 
cence of  these  marble  dweUings  of  the  dead,  must  haye  felt 
their  solemnity,  and  admired  their  splendour. 

The  ancient  Bomans  uey er  permitted  the  dead  to  be  buried 
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•witlun  the  city,*  a  practice  well  worthy  the  imitation  of  its 
modem  inhabitants.  But  this  law  must  be  understood  with 
this  limitation,  that  the  Senate  occasionally  granted  exemp- 
tion firom  it,  to  distinguished  individuals,  though  so  rarely, 
that  a  tomb  within  the  walls  of  Eome  seems  to  have  been 
considered  a  reward  of  the  most  pre-eminent  virtue. 

PubHcola  was  buried  near  the  Veha,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,t 
and  his  descendants  possessed,  though  they  did  not  exercise, 
the  right  of  interment  there.  Fabricius,}  too,  was  buried 
within  the  citv ;  and  it  would  appear  that  *he  Vestal  Virgins 
who  died  spotless  received  the  same  honourable  tomb.§ 

Trajan  was  the  first  Emperor,  but  not,  as  the  antiquaries 
pretend,  the  first  man,  who  received  the  honour  of  sepulture 
m  Eome.  Indeed,  the  vestiges  of  two  tombs,  of  far  more 
ancient  date,  stand  in  the  heart  of  the  cit^ ;  and  though  it 
has  pleased  some  of  the  learned  to  assert  that  they  were  not 
within  the  walls,  until,  (as  they  say,)  Trajan  enlarged  their 
circle  to  comprehend  his  Forum,]!  I  cannot  see  how  buildings 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  uapitoline  (the  central)  HDl, 
could  ever  have  been  excluded  from  the  walls  that  inclosed 
the  Seven  Hills  of  Eome. 

Indeed,  the  inscription  on  one  of  the  tombs^  proves  that 
the  place  of  its  erection  was  an  honour  accorded  by  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Eome  to  the  merits  and  services  of 
Caius  Publicius  JBibulus — ^a  name  which,  however,  makes  no 
great  figure  in  history ;  and,  in  fact,  after  the  most  diligent 
research,  it  has  been  impossible  to  discover  who  he  was. 

*  "  Hominem  mortunin  in  nrbe  ne  sepelHo,  neve  urito ;"  one  of  tha 
l&WB  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
t  Plutarch's  Life  of  Publicola. 
t  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  23. 
§  Serv.  in  Virg.  JSn.  Ix. 

II  I  believe  this  assertion  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  foundation.  The 
inscription  upon  Trajan's  Pillar  records  the  cutting  down  of  the  Quirinal 
Hill  to  form  a  plain  for  his  Forum,  but  mentions  no  extension  of  the* 
walls ;  a  circumstance  which,  if  it  had  happened,  would  surely  not  hav& 
been  left  unnoticed. 

II  The  inscription  is  as  follows  :— 

C.  POBLICIO.  h.  P.  BIBVLO.  AED.  PL.  HONORIS. 

VIRTVTISQVE.  CAV8SA.  SBNATVS. 

CONSVLTO.  POPVLIQVE.  IVSSV.  LOCVS. 

MONVMENTO.  QVO.  IPSE.  POSTBRIQVB. 

BI7S.— INPERRENTVR.  PYBLICB.  DATYS.  EST. 
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He  could  not  haye  been  that  colleague  of  Csdsar,  whose 
useful  properties,  as  a  cipher,  made  the  Boman  wits  remark, 
that  it  was  not  the  consulship  of  Bibulus  and  CsBsar,  but  of 
Julius  and  G»sar.  The  Bibulus  of  this  tomb,  whatever  maj 
have  been  his  actiye  or  negative  virtues,  was  an  iEldile  only, 
not  a  Consul. 

livy  mentions  C.  Publicius  Bibulus,  Pro-Questor,  in  the 
Consulship  of  Q.  Eabius  Haccus,  and  Tribune  of  the  people 
three  years  after,  in  the  Consulship  of  Q.  Eabius  Moximus; 
but  I  cannot  find  that  he  was  ever  MdJle,  much  less  that  he 
either  merited  or  received  the  honour  of  such  a  burial. 

There  was  an  iBdile  of  that  name  certainly,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  whom  Tacitus  casually  mentions,  but  not  in  a  way 
which  can  lead  us.  to  infer  that  so  rare  an  honour  had  been 
conferred  upon  him.  The  obsequious  Senate,  indeed,  might 
never  have  remarked  the  absence  of  merit,  if  such  had  been 
the  will  of  the  tyrant,  but  the  historian,  in  that  case,  would 
scarcely  have  omitted  to  record  the  fact. 

A  broken  wall  of  Tiburtine  stone,  adorned  with  four 
mutilated  pilasters,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  sepulchre  of  this 
unknown  Bibulus,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  a  mean  dwelling- 
house  on  the  left  side  of  a  dirty  narrow  lane,  leading  from 
the  Piazza  Trajana  to  the  Via  Marforio.  It  is  so  undistin- 
guished in  its  appearance,  that  we  passed  it  twice  without 
observing  it,  even  when  looking  for  it,  having  been  led,  by 
the  pompous  descriptions  of  books  and  antiquaries,  to  expect 
something  much  more  important.  The  present ''  tenant  of 
the  tomb"  willingly  permitted  us  to  enter;  but,  in  truth, 
there  was  nothing  to  see  in  the  inside  except  dirt. 

Not  far  jfrom  hence  are  some  obscure  vestiges,  said  to  be 
the  tomb  of  the  Claudian  family,  but  I  assure  you,  upon  my 
word,  that  they  are  by  no  means  worth  all  the  pams  and 
labour,  and  filthy  odours,  I  went  through  to  find  them  out. 

The  Boman  satirists,  Juvenal  and  Horace,  censure  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Tombs,  particularly  of  those  on 
the  Via  Ap^ia.  On  that  "  Queen  of  ways,"  and  way  to  the 
Queen  of  cities,  were  crowded  the  proud  sepulchres  of  the 
most  distiQguished  Bomans;  and  their  mouldering  remains 
still  attest  their  ancient  grandeur. 

Their  magnitude  and  magnificence,  indeed,  sufficiently 
prove,  that,  even  in  the  dust,  man  is  proud,  but  they  may 
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'  also  teacH  him  a  lesson  of  Humility;  for,  with  tWo  or  three 
exceptions,  the  whole  of  these  sepulchres,  destined  to  perr 
petuate  the  memory  of  their  unconscious  tenants  for  ever,  are 
whoUy  unknown.  Vague  conjecture  has  affixed  to  them,  at 
random,  the  illustrious  names  of  the  mighty  dead,  but  all  ar^ 
inyolved  in  one  common  oblivion.  The  tomb  of  the  Scipios 
is  alone  distinguished  among  the  crowd;  and,  in  this  instancy, 
Pame  has  been  just. 

It  is  only  thirty-seven  years  since  this  sepulchre  was  dis- 
covered. iBecause  livy  and  Cicero  mention  the  Tomb  of 
the  Scipios  as  being  without  the  Porta  Capena,  the  anti- 
quaries sagaciously  concluded  it  must  also  oe  without  its 
present  substitute,  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano;  never  con- 
Gdderiog  that,  as  the  extension  of  the  walls  by  Aurelian  had 
removed  that  gate  more  than  a  mile  beyond  the  situation  of 
the  ancient  one,  a  building  which  was  then  without  it,  would 
now,  most  probably,  be  comprised  vnthiu  it.  Having,  how- 
ever, fixed  on  one  of  the  many  old  tombs  beyond  the  modem 
gate  for  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  and  having  once  called  it 
Buch,  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios  they  resolved  to  maintain  it  to 
be,  at  all  hazards;  and,  although  a  sepulchral  inscription* 
of  one  of  the  Scipios  was  discovered  two  hundred  years  ago, 
on  the  spot  where  their  sepulchre  has  since  been  found,  a 
number  of  profound  antiquaries,  (among  whom  was  the 

*  Maffei,  Art.  Oritici  Lapidaria,  p.  450.    It  was  called  the  Barberini 
marble,  because  in  the  Barberini  Collection.    The  inscription,  in  the 
carious  antique  LAtin  of  that  early  period,  I   have  thought  worth 
preserving,    as  it   la  one    of  the    most  ancient    extant.     It  is  as 
follows: — 
,      .       HONO.  OINO.  PLOIRVME.  CONSENTIONT.  K. 
DVONORO.  OPTVMO.  FVISE.  VIRO 
LVCIOM.  SCIPIONE.  FILIOS.  BARBATI 
CONSOL.  CENSOR.  AIDILIS.  HIC.  FVET.  A. 
HEC.  CEPIT.  CORSICA.  ALERIAQUE.  VRBB 
DEDIT  TEMPESTATEBVS.  AIDE.  HERETO. 

It  has  been  thus  interpreted : — 

HUNC.  VNVM.  PLVRIMI.  CONSENTIXJNT.  ROM^. 
BONORUM.  OPTIMVM.  FYISSE.  VIRUM 
LVCIVM.  SCIPIONEM.  FILIVS.  BARBATI 
CONSVL.  CENSOR.  AEDILIS.  FVIT.  ATQUE. 
HIC.  CEPIT.  CORSICAM.  ALERIAMQUE.  VRBEM 
DEDIT  TEMPESTATIBUS,  AEDBM.  MEBITO. 
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celebrated  Ifaffei,)  izutead  of  caonng  the  place  to  be 
examined,  which  would  have  settled  the  matter  at  once — 
in  the  triie  Italian  style,  set  to  work  and  wrote  a  variety 
of  long  treatises,  to  prove  that  this  inscription  was  a 
forgeiy,  because  it  was  not  written  as  they  thought  it 
ought  to  be,  and  it  was  found  where  they  thought  it  ought 
not  to  be. 

It  would  seem  impossible  for  a  ray  of  truth  to  penetrate 
the  thick  mists  of  prejudice  in  which  antiquaries  involve 
themselves,  or  else  one  would  imagine  that  the  discoveiy  of 
another  sepulchral  inscription,*  to  another  of  the  Scipios, 
on  the  very  same  spot,  about  fifty  years  after,  might  have  so 
far  shaken  their  faith  in  their  own  conclusions  as  to  have 
had  recourse  to  the  simple  expedient  of  examining  the 
eround.  No!  Inscriptions  declaring  the  Scipios  to  be 
buried  here,  brought  no  conviction  to  antiquaries  who  had 
previously  settled  that  they  were  buried  elsewhere;  and,  but 
for  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  man  digging  in  the 
vineyard  to  make  a  cellar,  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios  might 
have  remained  undiscovered  to  this  day. 

On  the  road  to  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  a  rude  red-letter 
scrawl  above  the  door  of  a  vineyard,  informs  the  passenger 
that  this  is  the  "  Sepolcro  degli  Scipioni.^*  We  stopped  and 
entered  it,  not  without  respect  mingled  with  awe,  at  the 
reflection,  that  we  were  in  the  cemetery  of  a  long  line  of 
republican  patriots  and  heroes,  whose  unblemished  name 
was  ever  ennobled  by  hereditary  virtues  and  hereditary 
honours.  By  the  light  of  wax-tapers,  we  slowly  advanc^ 
through  the  narrow  winding  way  tnat  leads  to  the  interior 
of  the  vault.  "We  bent  down  to  read  the  names  of  the  dead, 
but  copies  of  the  inscriptions  have  been  substituted  for  the 
originals,  which  are  placed  in  the  Yatican,  and  every  trace 
of  the  Scipios  has  been  removed.  Even  their  very  bones 
have  not  been  permitted  to  rest  "  within  their  marble  cere- 
ments," but  have  been  collected  and  carried  off  to  gratify 
thepuerile  vanity  of  some  Italian  virtuoso. 

The  laurelled  bust  of  Peperino  stone  found  here,  and 
which  now  stands  on  the  Sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbatus, 
in  the  Yatican,  has  been  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  poet 

*  Vide  Marini,  Iscrizioni  Albane,  p.  9. 
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Ennius,*  the  friend  and  companion  of  Scipio  AfricanuB,* 
whose  last  request  on  his  death-bed  waa,  that  he  might  be 
buried  by  his  side.  But  the  tomb  of  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal  has  not  been  found  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ances- 
tors; and  it  is  somewhat  more  than  doubtful  whether  his 
remains  were  ever  interred  here.  The  strange  and  inexpli- 
cable imcertainty  which  hung  over  the  place  of  his  death 
and  burial,  even  in  the  time  of  Livy,  it  would  be  vain  to 
seek  to  dispel  now;  since  even  then,  it  seems,  "  some  said 
he  died  at  Eome,  and  others  at  Lintemum,  and  his  tomb 
and  statue  were  shown  at  both  places.f  I  myself,"  he  con- 
tinues, "lately  saw  them  at  Lintemum." 

But  the  tradition  that  records  the  dignified  exile  of  his 
latter  years,  and  his  dying  request  that  his  bones  might  lie 
there,  "far  from  his  ungrateful  country,"  is  given  by  the 
historian  as  authentic,  and  it  is  supported  by  so  much  more 
of  consistency  and  evidence,  that  we  can  scarcely  refuse  it 
our  belief. 

To  this  day,  the  little  lake  at  Lintemum,  upon  whose 
shore  he  lived,  retains  the  name  of  Lago  di  Patria,  from  the 
well-known  fragment  of  inscription  found  there.  It  con- 
sisted only  of 

ta  Patria nee  — 

but  we  are  surely  justified  in  considering  it  a  part  of  that 
touching  epitaph  recorded  by  Livy, 

Ingrata  Patria,  nee  ossa  quidem  mea  habes ; 
and  this  circumstance  alone  is  in  itself"  confirmation  strong," 
that  the  remains  of  Scipio  repose  there.  J    ' 

"We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  "  the  tomb  and  statue 
which,  Livy  says,  were  shown  of  Scipio  at  Eome,"  were 
merely  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory. 

Near  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  stood  an  ancient  marble 
pyramid  of  immense  size,  which  in  modem  days  was  vul- 
garly called  the  tomb,  and  may  have  been  this  cenotaph  of 

*  In  Cicero's  time«  the  grave  of  Ennina  was  thought  to  be  in  the 
Tomb  of  the  Scipios.  "  Garas  fiiit  Africano  superiori  noster  Ennios. 
Itaqne  etiam  in  Sepulchre  Scipionum  putatur  is  esse  constitutus  e  mar- 
more."    Cic.  Or.  pro  Arch.  Poeta. 

t  Livy,  lib.  xxxviii.  cap.  66.  Dec.  4. 

X  Seneca  somewhere  mentions  the  interment  of  Scipio  at  Lintemum, 
but  I  cannot  recover  the  passage. 


sovs. 

Scipio  AfricaauB;  although  that  is  &r  from  probable;  lor 
marble  was  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  used  for  building  till 
the  Augustan  ace.  This  pyramid  was  removed  by  Pope 
Alexander  YI.  when  he  opened  the  Piasza  of  St.  Peter. 

Plutarch  seems  to  insrauate  that  the  days  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  were  not  only  embittered  by  disgrace  and  neglect,  but 
shortened  by  poison.  ''  That  he  died  without  previous  sick- 
ness, and  tliat  there  appeared  marks  of  violence  on  the  body ; 
that  most  people  hud  nis  death  to  the  charge  of  Fulvius,  his 
avowed  enemy,  and  that  Gaius  Gracchus  himself  was  not 
unsuspected.  * 

No  memento  of  the  Younger  Scipio  (Asiaticus)  has  been 
found  in  the  tomb.  Indeed,  from  the  small  number  of 
inscriptions  that  have  come  to  light,  I  cannot  but  suspect 
that  many  of  them  must  have  been  destroyed  or  taken  away, 
long  before  its  present  discovery.  At  that  time,  indeed,  it 
bore  intrinsic  evidence  of  having  been  used  for  the  interment 
of  less  ancient  and  honourable  families,  to  make  way  for 
whom  the  ashes  of  the  Scipios  had  probably  been  expelled. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  all  the  members  of  a  long 
line  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  families  of 
Eome,  are  comprehended  in  the  few  obituary  tablets  posted 
up  in  the  Vatican.  The  inscription  on  the  beautiful  Doric 
tomb  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient 
extant,  and  is  much  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  concise- 
ness. The  Latin  is  of  an  early  and  unrefined  age,  before 
,  the  language  had  attained  perfection.  The  orthography  is 
curious;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  form  of  the 
letters  inclines  towards  the  Gb*eek,  a  singularity  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  preserve  in  my  transcript. 

C0RNBLIV8.  LVCIVS.  SCIPIO.  BARBATVS.  GNAIVOD.  PATRB- 
PROGNATVS.  FORTIS.  VIR.  SAPIBNSQVE.  QVOIVS.  FORMA. 
VIRTVTEI.  PARISVMA.  FVIT.  CONSOL.  CENSOR.  AIDILIS. 
QVEI.  FVIT.  APVD.  VOS.  TAVRASIA.  CISAVNA.  SAMNIO. 
CEPIT.  8VBIGIT.  OMNE.  LOVCANA.  OBSIDESQVE.  ABDOY- 
CIT. 

Pliny  remarks,  that  the  Scipios  had  the  singular  custom 
of  burying,  instead  of  burning  their  dead.t  The  monster 
Sylla,  who  was  descended  from  a  branch  of  this  illustrious 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  0.  Gracchus.    Langhome's  TranalaUoiL 
t  Pliny,  Hiat  Kat.  Ub.  vii. 
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family,  ^as  the  first  who  departed  from  this  rule.  He 
commanded  his  body  to  be  burnt,  lest  it  should  be  treated 
with  the  same  indignities  he  had  shown  towards  the  remains 
of  Marius.  Eren  his  ashes  do  not  pollute  this  sepulchre, 
for  they  were  interred  in  the  Campus  Martins. 

An  unknown  bust  of  white  marble  was  found  here,  and 
also  a  gold  ring,  with  a  Victory  in  intaglio  on  a  cornelian 
stone,  supposed  to  hare  been  on,  the  finger  of  one  of  the 
corpses.  This  precious  relic  was  given  oy  the  late  Pope 
Pius  YI.  to  a  Frenchman. 

Exactlj^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the  sepulchre 
of  the  ScipioB  is  that  of  the  Maniglia  family,  ascertained  by 
.  inscriptions  found  within  it.  One  of  the  sepulchral  statues 
.  which  was  discovered  here,  (now  in  the  statuary  magazine 
of  the  .Vatican,)  is  the  resemblance  of  one  of  the  ancient 
heads  of  that  illustrious  house,  a  Boman  matron  of  advanced 
years,  and  most  extraordinary  ugliness,  in  the  attitude  and 
unveiled  figure  of  the  Yenus  de'  Medids.  The  lady  cannot 
be  less  than  seventy ;  the  likeness  is  evidently  strong,  and 
it  conveys  as  correct  a  portrait  of  her  mind  as  of  her  face. 
She  has  perpetuated  at  once  her  deformity  and  her  vanity. 

Eoman  Sepulchres  were  either  square,  circular,  or  pyra- 
midal buildings,  without  windows,  and  with  one  entrance 
only,  which  was  invariably  on  the  side  farthest  from  the 
public  road.  They  usually  consisted  of  a  vault,  in  which 
the  urns  and  sarcojphagi  were  deposited,  and  a  chamber 
(Parentalia)  above,  m  which  the  statues  or  effigies  of  the 
dead  were  placed,  and  the  libations  and  obsequies  performed. 

These  sepulchres  were  generally  places  of  family  inter- 
.  ment,  like  those  of  the  Scipios  and  Maniglia ;  but  some- 
times they  were  solitary  tombs,  like  those  of  Cecilia  MeteUa 
i  and  Caius  Cestius ;  or  great  Mausolea,  like  that  of  Augustus, 
capable  of  containing  all  the  various  branches  of  a  family 
to  the  latest  generations.  That  of  Hadrian,  though  simibi 
in  form,  was  intended  for  himself  alone.  The  imperial  de- 
scendants of  his  line,  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
were,  however,  interred  in  it. 

Prom  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,  we  pursued  our  way 
along  the  Via  Appia,  whose  line  is  marked  oy  imknown  and 
ruined  tombs.  In  gazing  on  them,  on  either  side  of  the  way, 
I  understood  the  full  force  of  the  SUte,  Fiatar^  the  "  Stop, 
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Trayeller;"  so  appropriate  here,  and  so  trolj  absurd  as 
applied  in  our  little  secluded  village  churchyards,  where  no 
traveller  ever  does  pass. 

The  tomb  so  long  reputed,  and  confidently  maintained  to 
be  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  was  pointed  out  to  us.  It  is 
exactly  opposite  to  the  uttle  Church  of  Domine  quo  Vadis? 
which,  according  to  the  priests^  stands  on  the  veiy  spot 
where  the  apparition  of  our  Saviour  bearing  the  cross  ap- 
peared to  St.  reter,  on  which  the  apostle  very  naturally  put 
this  question.  The  answer,  if  there  was  any,  has  not  been 
recoided ;  but  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  fact,  good  Soman 
Catholics  tell  you  that  the  marks  of  the  feet  of  our  Saviour 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  a  stone  at  the  church.  It  seems  won- 
der^ that  an  immaterial  spirit  should  leave  a  sentient  im- 
pression on  matter,  but  I  was  assured  this  made  the  miracle 
so  much  the  greater. 

At  the  church  of  Domine  quo  Vadis,  the  road  separates ; 
the  Via  Ardentina  turns  to  the  right,  but  we  continued  our 
way  to  the  left,  alon^  the  Via  Appia,  and  stopped  to  see 
some  sepulchral  chamhers  at  the  huge  red  wooden  gate  of  a 
vineyard,  called  the  Viana  di  Giuseppe  Vaniolim.  Long  and 
loudly  did  our  attenctants  knock  and  bawl,  before  either 
Giuseppe  or  any  of  his  family  condescended  to  answer. 
Through  the  manifold  chinks  of  the  gate,  indeed,  an  old 
woman  was  observed  from  time  to  time  to  protrude  her 
withered  face  and  snaW  locks;  but  it  was  not  tiU  after  the 
perseverance  of  near  half  an  hour  in  this  exercise,  that  a 
man  surlily  came  forth;  and  after  reconnoitring  us  through 
the  aforesaid  convenient  chinks,  at  length  un£rew  the  bolts 
and  admitted  us.  Little  now  is  to  l^  seen  of  the  three 
sepulchral  chambers.  Though  they  were  only  discovered 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  they  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed  with  considerable  care  and  activity.  They  have 
been  converted  into  pig-sties,  broken  up  into  charcoal  holes, 
and  finally  carried  off  for  the  sake  of  the  bricks.  Vestiges 
of  each  of  the  three,  however,  remain;  and  some  of  the 
Chhmbus^  the  little  vases  of  terra-cotta,  are  still  filled  with 
the  ashes  of  the  dead.  They  obtained  their  name  from  their 
supposed  resemblance  to  pigeon-holes,  though  to  me  they 
seem  much  more  like  garden-pots,  and  are  made  of  much 
the  same    coarse  red    earthenware.     I  remember  seeing 
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^ecimens  of  these  eolwnhue,  or  olio,  in  the  British  Museum. 
They  were  only  used  for  dependents  or  slayes.  According 
to  the  inscriptions  found  here,  (which  are  now  in  the  Capitol 
Museum,)  this  Columbarium  contained  the  remains  of  six 
thousand  of  the  freedmen  of  Augustus.  Nearer  to  the 
Porta  San  Sebastiano,  another  Columbarium  was  found  Med 
with  the  urns  of  the  freedmen  of  Livia,  but  it  is  totally  de- 
stroyed. The  entrance  to  these  sepulchral  chambers  was 
generally  at  the  top,  to  which  the  funeral  train,  bearing 
lights,  ascended  by  an  extoTmai  stair,  and  descended  by  an 
internal  one;  a  mode  calculated  to  giye  great  effect  to  the 
procession. 

The  custom  of  carrying  torches  at  funerals  (from  which 
they  derived  their  name — a  fa/nalibus)  is  of  very  remote 
antiquity.*  The  Eoman  Catholics  derived  it  from  the 
Eomans,  the  Bomans  from  the  G-reeks,  and  the  Greeks 
from  the  Egyptians ;  for  the  burning  of  lights  before  the 
dead  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  essential  to  the 
repose  or  safe  passage  of  the  departing  spirit;  a  super- 
stition still  entertained  by  the  vulgar  in  our  own,  and  per- 
haps in  almost  every  other  country. 

From  the  ruins  of  this  Columbarium,  we  proceeded  along 
the  Appian  "Way  to  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  which  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  beautiM  sepulchral 
monument  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  a  round  tower 
formed  of  immense  blocks  of  Tiburtine  stone,  fixed  together 
without  cement,  and  adorned  with  a  Doric  marble  frieze, 
on  which  are  sculptured  rams'  heads  festooned  with  garlands 
of  flowers.  That  they  are  rams'  heads,  must  be  evident  to 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them,  but 
they  are  usually  denominated  the  heads  of  oxen,  because 
the  tomb  itself  is  vulgarly  called  Ca^o  di  Bove,  But  this 
name  is  obviously  derived  from  an  ox's  head,  (the  arms  of 
the  G-aetani  family,  by  whom  it  was  converted  into  a  for- 
tress,) which  was  affixed  many  centuries  ago  on  the  side  of 
the  tower  next  the  Appian  W  ay,t  and  still  remains  there ; 
and  accordingly  the  vuJ^ar  name  is  Capo  di  Bove,  "the 
head  of  the  ox,"  in  the  singular — ^not  in  the  plural. 

This  beautiful  tower  rests  upon  a  square  basement,  which 

*  MsL  XI.  144.    PersiuB,  Sat.  iii.  108. 
t  Nardini^  lib,  iii  cap.  8. 
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has  been  despoiled  of  its  exterior  coatixi^  by  Popes  and  oiher 
purloiners,  but  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  buriea  beneath  the 
soiL  The  wall  of  the  tower  itself^  the  interior  of  which  is 
entirely  built  of  brick,  is  twenty  feet  at  least  in  thickness; 
and  its  soHdity  and  circular  form  have  resisted  the  attacks 
of  barbarian  violence*  The  sepulchral  vault  was  below  the 
raesent  level  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
raul  III.  that  it  was  opened,  when  the  beautiful  marble 
sarcophagus  of  Cecilia  Metella,  now  in  the  Palazzo  Famese, 
was  found  in  it.  A  golden  urn,  containing  the  ashes,  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  same  time ;  but  if  so,  it 
has  lon^  since  disappeared.  That  Cecilia  Metella,  for  whose 
dust  this  magnificent  monument  was  raised,  was  the  daughter 
of  MeteUus,  and  the  wife  of  Crassus,  is  all  we  know.  All 
that  the  devouring  tomb  has  not  swallowed  up,  is  an  empty 
name — ^the  mockery  of  immortality  on  earth.  It  gives  the 
shadow,  but  withholds  the  substance. 

Her  husband,  who  was  the  richest  and  the  meanest  of  the 
Bomans,  had  himself  no  grave.  He  perished  miserably 
with  a  Boman  army  in  the  deserts  of  the  East,  in  that  un- 
BUccessM  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  which  has 
stamped  his  memory  with  incapacity  and  shame. 

The  rude  battlements  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  all  the 
old  walls  and  fortifications  whicn  surround  it,  are  the  work 
of  the  Gaetani  family,  who  long  maintained  their  feudal 
warfiire  here.  Their  ruined  church  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
country  churches  of  England  at  this  day,  and  very  unlike 
any  tlmt  are  to  be  seen  in  Italy.  The  remains  of  their 
castle  will  not  stand  a  comparison  with  those  of  our  feudal 
barons. 

We  pursued  our  way  along  the  deserted  and  mrass-grown 
line  ot  the  Appian  way,  to  the  spot  where  Canova  has 
recently  re-erected  the  broken  fragments  of  the  marble  tomb 
of  the  Servilian  fisunily.  Amongst  the  immense  niunber  of 
mouldering  sepulchres  which  arrested  our  gaze  as  we  passed 
along,  all,  excepting  the  few  whose  names  I  have  now 
noticed,  are  unknown. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  unmoved  these  forgotten 
tombs  of  magnificence.  They  speak  to  the  heart  of  man 
that  awful  lesson,  ^*  IVom  dust  ye  came,  and  to  dust  ye  shall 
return." 
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-"That  heap 


Of  mouldering  urns  (their  ashes  blown  awaj, 
DoBt  of  the  mighty  !)  the  same  story  tell ; 
And  at  its  base,  from  whence  the  serpent  glided 
Down  the  green  desert  street^  yon  hoary  monk 
Laments  the  same,  the  vision  as  he  yiews — 
The  solitary,  silent,  solemn  scene. 
Where  Caesars,  heroes,  peasants,  hermits,  lie 
Blended  in  dust  together ;  where  the  slave 
Bests  from  his  labours;  where  the  insulting  proud 
Besigns  his  power,  the  miser  drops  his  hoard  $ 
Where  human  folly  sleeps "  * 

At  some  little  distance  to  the  westward,  on  the  waste  of 
tlie  Campagna,  are  some  scattered  ruins  and  walls  of  a  sin- 
gular construction,  which  are  said  to  enclose  the  Canmus 
Ustrimis,  the  place  where  the  bodies  of  the  plebeian  dead 
were  burnt.  Those  of  the  patrician  order  were  burnt  in  the 
Campus  Martins. 

"We  were  obliged,  by  an  engagement,  to  return  to  Borne' 
as  fast  as  possible,  without  being  able  to  visit  the  Catacombs; 
80  that  I  must  defer  giving  you  an  account  of  them  to  a 
ftiture  day;  a  misfortime,  I  conceive,  you  will  endure  with 
laudable  patience.    Adieu. 

LETTER  XXXVII. 

Tombs  —  Pteamid    of   Caitts     Cestitjs  —  Pbotestaitt 
BuBTnra  G^bouitd — ^MausoiiEtim  op  ArcnTSTus — ^Need's 

OtlBLATE — TOEEE    DI   QUDfTO — SlEGB   AJSTD  SITUATION  01? 

Vsn — Tomb  oe  Ovid. 

Nbae  the  Porta  San  Paola  stands  the  grey  pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius.  Who  or  what  he  was  is  unknown.  The 
monument  that  commemorates  his  death,  alone  tells  us  that 
he  lived.  Prom  it  we  learn,  that  he  was  the  contemporary 
of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  annals  or  the  literature  of  that  eventM  and  enhghtened 
period.  The  last  struggles  of  expiring  freedom  do  not  seem 
to  have  roused  him  to  take  a  part  to  save  or  to  destroy.  Of 
his  wealth,  and  of  his  pride,  this  magnificent  tomb  is  a 
siifficient  record;  but  of  nis  merits,  or  his  virtues,  no  trace 
remains.    The  inscription  only  tells  us  he  was  one  of  the 

*  Dyer'£  Buins  of  Home. 
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fieven  IlpuUmeiy  whose  office  wbs,  to  fiimisli,  and  to  eat,  the 
sacred  banquets  offered  to  Jupiter  and  the  Rods.* 

This  pyramid,  of  more  that  an  hundred  feet  in  height,  is 
entirely  Duilt  of  marble,  but  time  has  changed  its  colour,  and 
defaced  its  polish.  The  gre^  lichen  has  crept  oyer  it,  and 
wild  eyergreens  hang  from  its  creyices.  But  what  it  has 
lost  in  splendour  it  dm  gained  in  picturesque  beauty ;  and 
there  are  few  remains  of  antiquity  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Eternal  City,  that  the  eye  rests  upon  with  such  unwearying 
admiration,  as  this  grey  pyramid. 

It  stands  in  the  ''  Prati  del  Fopolo  Eomano,"  and  though 
no  longer  deyoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Hying,  but  to  the 
repose  of  the  dead;  bright  and  beautiM  in  the  first  days 
of  the  year  was  the  yerdure  that  coyered  "  the  meadows  of 
the  Eoman  people." 

They  are  now  the  burial-place  of  Protestants,  and  conse- 
quently of  foreigners  only ;  for  all  Italians  must  be  Eoman 
CathoHcs.  By  far  the  plater  part  of  the  strangers  interred 
here  are  English.  Theur  marble  tombstones  were  scattered 
oyer  the  green  turf,  and  the  words  of  my  natiye  tonffue 
engrayen  on  these  mute  memorials,  which  recorded  that 
youth,  beauty,  rank,  and  talents,  had  here  met  a  premature 
graye,  spoke  powerfully  home  to  the  heart  in  this  foreign 
land.  Those  who  now  lay  unconscious  here,  had  perhaps 
like  me,  yisited  this  spot  in  the  fulness  of  youth  and  hope, 
as  Uttle  thinking  that  their  graye  should  be  added  to  those 
they  sorrowed  oyer. 

in  one  place  the  earfch  was  newly  turned  up.  It  was 
the  graye  of  one,  who,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  the  pride 
of  fortune,  had  fellen  a  yictim  to  disease,  in  the  yery  scene 
whither  pleasure  had  led  him ;  and  the  new-laid  stone  which 
recorded  his  early  yirtues,  spoke  the  grief  of  the  friends  and 
companions  who  had  raised  this  mournful  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

The. stillness  and  seclusion  of  the  spot,  the  soft  yerdure  of 
the  earth,  the  ethereal  brightness  of  the  heayens,  the  grayes 
of  yesterday  at  our  feet,  and  the  proud  tomb  of  the  Eoman 

*  The  feasts  set  before  the  statues  of  the  gods  at  the  solemn  Lectis- 
temium,  (for  some  accoont  of  which,  see  Letter  XXYI)  were  eaten  by 
the  Epulones  alone ;  bat  those  annually  ser7ed  up  to  them  in  the  Capi- 
tol, were  publicly  eaten  by  all  the  Senators. 
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tliat  died  eighteen  centuries  ago,  backed  by  the  dark  battle- 
ments of  the  old  walls  of  the  city, — all  were  in  harmony  with 
the  deep  repose  of  the  scene,  and  the  heart  felt  its  melancholy 
beanty. 

We  entered  the  sepulchre  of  Caius  Cestius,  and  dimly 
saw  by  the  light  of  torches,  some  faded  specimens  of  ancient 
paintiiig  which  had  once  been  beautiful,  and  we  could  stUL 
trace  the  perfection  of  their  design,  in  all  its  Grecian  taste 
and  correctness. 

At  the  base  of  the  pyramid  stand  two  marble  columns, 
which  were  found  beneath  the  ground,  and,  re-erected  by 
some  of  the  Popes,  One  foot,  which  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  colossal  statue  in  bronze  of  Caius  Cestius,  that  formerly 
stood  before  his  tomb,  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  was  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  shaded  with  a  grove  of 
poplars,  and  adorned  with  two  Egyptian  ObeHscs.  Until 
the  extension  of  the  walls  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  it  was 
without  the  gate  of  the  city.  So  great  was  the  solidity  of 
this  mighty  fabric,  that  it  has  been  triumphant  over  the 
attacks  of  Time,  Goths,  and  Popes ;  and  its  vast  circumfe- 
rence is  still  entire,  though  the  upper  part  is  a  restoration 
of  modem  days.  The  ancient  reticulated  walls,  in  union 
with  these  clumsy  new  ones,  may  be  seen  in  the  court  of 
the  Palazzo  Yaldombrini,  in  the  B-ipetta;*  but  so  closely  is 
it  hemmed  in  with  mean  modem  buildings,  that  this  small 
segment  of  their  immense  circle  is  almost  the  only  view  that 
is  now  to  be  obtained  of  the  eicterior. 

The  interior  was  for  a  long  time  a  garden,  but  late 
improvementa  have  converted  it  into  an  arena  for  bull-baiting; 
and  the  rows  of  seats  raised  round  it,  something  in  the  style 
of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  are  crowded  in  the  evenings  of 
summer  with  the  modem  Bomans,  who,  in  their  taste  for 
blood  at  least,  seem  to  resemble  their  ancient  predecessors. 

It  is  certainly  better  to  sacrifice  bulls  than  men  to  the 
ferocious  passions  of  the  multitude ;  but  I  fear  human 
nature  is  much  the  same  now  as  in  former  ages,  and  that 
those  who  to-day  flock  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  dying 

•  The  common  pavement  of  the  gateway  here,  and  in  many  parts  of 
$ome,  iB  of  broken  pieces  of  serpentine  and  ancient  marble ;  but,  till 
the  dirt  is  washed  off,  no  eye  can  discover  it. 
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agonieB  of  a  noble  quadruped,  would  haye  seen,  vitib  tlie 
same  sayage  exultation,  men  tear  each  other  to  pieces,  or  ML 
in  combats  with  wild  beasts. 

That  delight  so  general  among  manjdnd  in  war  and  bottles, 
with  all  theur  sanguinary  horrors,  may,  I  fear,  be  referred  to 
much  the  same  feelings ;  yet,  bad  ana  bloody  as  we  still  are, 
we  cannot  think  without  horror,  that  those  Eomans,  whose 
yerj  names  we  still  yenerate,  instituted  schools  and  colleges 
to  train  men  to  murder  each  other,  and  to  die  themselyes  for 
the  diyersion  of  their  fellow-citizens.* 

But  in  the  yices  of  these  proud  masters  of  the  world,  I 
am  forgetting  their  tombs. 

Thr^  raises  of  yaults  anciently  ran  round  the  walls  of  the 
capacious  l^usoleum  of  Augustus,  which  was  destined  for 
his  whole  race,  and  that  of  ms  kinsmen  and  descendants  to 
the  remotest  degree ;  in  short,  as  we  should  say  in  Scotland, 
for  his  whole  dan. 

We  entered  all  that  now  remain  of  these  imperial  cham- 
bers of  the  dead.  Th^  are  subdiyided  iuto  small  sepulchral 
cells  communicating  with  each  other.  In  one,  said  to  haye 
contained  the  ashes  of  Augustus,  was  a  heap  of  charcoal. 
It  was  dust,  equally  worthy  dust  with  that  of  the  cold  calcu- 
lating selfish  tyrant,  whose  whole  life  was  one  continued 
masquerade  of  yirtue.  In  another  diyision,  where  we  w^e 
told  the  remains  of  the  yirtuous  Agrippina  had  reposed,  we 
found  a  carfc.  Her  husband  Germanicus,  Octavia,  Marcellus, 
Drusus,  Agrippa,  Gains  and  Lucius,  Liyia,  Tiberius,  and 
Caligula,  are  said  to  haye  been  buried  here, — ^the  best;  and 
greatest,  the  yilest  and  most  infamous,  the  murderers,  and 
the  murdered,  confounded  in  one  common  grave. 

What  became  of  the  Saroo|>hagus  of  Augustus,  and  of 
all  those  which  filled  this  imperial  mausoleum,  is  unknown. 

We  left  the  still  more  magnificent  Mausoleum  of  EEadrian, 
— ^its  sepulchral  character  having  completely  merged  in  that 
of  the  Castle  St.  Angelo, — ^for  a  fixture  visit. 

Pursuing  our  tour  of  the  Tombs,  we  left  Eome  hy  the 

*  There  was  a  College  of  Gladiators  on  the  Coelian  Hill,  another  on 
the  EsquiUne,  another  at  the  little  toiqi  four  miles  from  Rome,  on  the 
Via  Labicana,  (the  ruins  of  which  are  now  called  the  Cento  CeUe,)  aa 
appears  from  two  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Oommodus  found  there, 
and  preserved  in  the  Villa  Albani. 
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Porta  del  Fopolo.  It  was  exactly  at  this  g^te,  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  that 
Nero  is  said  to  have  been  buried.  A  tree  sprouted  forth 
from  his  grave,  ia  which  divers  demons,  and  other  evil-dis- 
posed spirits,  were  known  to  reside,  and  used  to  sallj  forth 
at  nights,  working  mischief. 

But  Pope  Pascal  II.  routed  this  convocation,  for  he  cut 
down  the  tree,  and  built  up  the  church,  and  had  Nero's 
ashes,  together  with  all  the  hobgoblins,  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  where  they  still  he.  The  fact,  I  am  credibly  informed, 
is  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  the  pavement  of  the  church, 
but  I  neglected  to  examine  this  edifying  document. 

The  antiquaries  of  our  days  always  msist  upon  knowiag 
eveiything  ancient  better  tlum  the  ancients  themselves ;  yet, 
it  seems  strange  that  they  should  persist  in  placing  Nero's 
tomb  at  the  bottom  of  the  Piiician  TTill,  when  his  own 
biographer  asserts  it  was  at  the  top.  "His  ashes,"  say 
.Seutonius,  **  were  deposited  in  the  monument  of  the  Domi- 
tian  family,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  gardens,  and  may  be  seen  £rom  the  Campus  Martins ;" 
a  sufficient  proof  it  was  not  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  where  this  church  stands.*  He  adds, 
what  seems  a  strange  proof  of  tenderness  of  feeling  towards 
the  memory  of  such  a  monster, — ^**  There  were  some  who  for 
a  long  time  decked  his  tomb  with  spring  and  summer 
flowers." 

The  sepulchre  upon  the  Via  Cassia,  vulgarly  called  the 
tomb  of  Nero,  but  really  that  of  C.  Tibius  Marians,  which  we 
saw  on  our  way  to  Bome,  we  had  by  accident  visited  several 
times  during  our  residence  here,  so  that  we  did  not  return 
to  it  now ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  tomb  worth  notice  upon 
that  road,  we  left  it  after  crossing  the  Ponte  MoUe,  and 
took  the  road  to  the  right,  which  is  the  ancient  Elaminian 
way, — and  a  deplorably  bad  one  it  is.  However,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting,  as  we  classically  jumbled  along, 
that  we  were  now  traversing  for  the  first  time, — ^and,  as  some 
of  us  hoped,  for  the  last, — ^a  road  made  by  the  defeated 
ilaminius  during  the  Punic  War,  and  by  which  the  vic- 
torious Caesar  advanced,  after  crossing  the  Eubicon,  to  sub- 
jugate his  country. 

*  Saetoniiua,  Kero,  50. 
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On  the  left  of  the  road  we  passed  one  of  those  old  towers, 
so  many  of  which  are  scattered  oyer  the  Campagna,  yestiges 
of  the  dark  ages  of  ciyil  warfare. 

Our  coachman,  who  is  an  exceedingly  commimicatiye,  as 
well  as  erudite  personage,  informed  us  it  was  called  Jhrre  di 
QuintOf  and  that  *'  tm'  eerto  QaintOy  who  was  wC  vecchio  assai 
renomaiOf  liyed  at  it  in  tempi  cmtickiP  These  tempi  antichi 
being,  as  we  well  knew,  yery  indefinite  in  their  application, 
we  asked  how  long  it  was  smce  this  hero  flourished.  "  Chi 
*a/"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  true  Italian  shrug;  ^^forse 
tre,  quattro,  cinque  secoli  passati;  poco  piu,  poco  tneno^  cV 
importa?''^ 

On  referring  to  some  of  our  cumbrous  books  of  antiqui- 
ties, we  found,  to  our  infinite  amusement,  that  this  old 
Quinto  (who  liyed  either  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago) 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Quintus  Cincinnatus — irom.  whom 
the  wild  imaginations  of  some  antiquaries,  it  seems,  hayo 
deriyed  the  name  of  this  Gothic  tower — though,  according 
to  others,  it  was  only  the  fifth  mile-stone.f 

We  crossed  two  little  bridges,  under  the  last  of  which 
flows  the  Valca — ^belieyed  to  be  the  ancient  Cremera — ^the 
scene  of  that  disastrous  battle  between  the  people  of  Teii 
and  the  Fabii,  in  which  that  gallant  band,  after  having  yolun- 
tarily  been  so  loi^the  sole  and  successM  defenders  of  their 
country  in  the  Veian  war,  betrayed,  by  their  too  ardent 
yalour,  into  the  snares  of  the  enemy--fell  to  the  last  man, 
disdaining  to  survive  their  defeat.  These  patriotic  Eomans 
remind  me,  in  the  union  of  so  many  of  the  same  name  and 
family  under  one  chief,  as  well  as  in  their  heroic  bravery,  of 
some  of  our  Highland  clans.  I  know  you  will  be  amused  at 
my  nationality,  when  you  find  that  I  cannot  praise  the  Tabii 
without  bringing  in  the  Scotch. 

♦  Who  knows  1  It  may  be  perhaps  a  matter  of  three  or  four  hundred 
years  ago ;  a  little  more  or  leas.     What  can  that  signify  1 

t  The  situation  of  Cincinnatus's  house  and  farm  has  been  a  fruitful 
subject  of  discussion  among  the  antiquaries.  Pliny  says  it  was  "  in 
Agro  Yaticano  ;*'  but  some  of  these  ingenious  gentlemen  extend  the 
bounds  of  the  Vatican  Ager  as  far  as  Veil.  Others,  who  are  hostile  to 
his  having  lived  at  the  above-named  Oothic  Tower,  fix  him  in  the  fields 
between  the  Ripetta  and  St.  Peter's,  of  which,  by  the  way,  the  above- 
named  Palazzo  Valdombrini  commands  an  enchanting  prospect. 
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Mucli  dispute  has  arisen  in  modem  times  respecting  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Veii — ^the  early  rival  of  Eome — 
the  Latin  Troy,  that  was  taken  after  a  ten  years'  siege — ^the 
most  important  conquest  of  the  infant  republic — and  which, 
even  after  its  conquest,  had  so  nearly  made  the  Bomans 
Veientes,  and  Eome  cease  to  be.* 

By  the  usual  happy  sagacity  of  antiquaries — ^who  never, 
by  any  chance,  stumble  upon  the  truth — ^its  true  situation, 
or  something  very  near  it,  which  had  been  conjectured,  was 
pronounced  to  be  false,  and  Veii  was  fixed  to  be  at  Civita 
Castellana,  about  thirty-six  nules  fix)m  Eome,  where  modem 
inscriptions  were  set  up,  roundly  asserting  the  fact.  Not 
long  after  this,  Veii  was  removed  a  few  nules  beyond 
Baccano,  and  about  twenty  from  Eome, — ^in  consequence 
of  a  learned  antiquaiy  announcing  his  discovery  of  the  very 
mine  by  which  Camillus  entered  the  besieged  city,  and  the 
pits  through  which  the  soldiers  came  up  into  the  citadel; 
all  of  which  I  had  the  edification  of  seeing  in  engravings.f 
There  was  no  withstanding  thia  discovery  of  a  mine,  made 
twenty-two  hundred  years  ago,  backed  by  a  long  and  learned 
treatise;  and,  accordingly,  Veii  was  unanimously  settled 
here,  when,  sixteen  years  ago,  the  accidental  discovery  of 
ancient  inscriptions,  sculpture,  and,  in  short,  the  buried 
ruins  of  Veii  itself,  on  the  desert  Campagna,  about  three 
miles  east  of  La  Storta,  and  thirteen  north-east  of  Eome, 
proved  Veii  to  have  been  exactly  where  they  had  decided 
it  was  not. 

"We  had  once  intended  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  spot, 
but  desisted  from  our  purpose  on  finding  that  a  few  exca- 
vations, which  the  indolence  of  the  proprietor  had  suffered 
to  be  made,  are  now  fiUed  up,  and  the  antiquities  that  had 
been  found  in  them  conveyed  to  Eome.  J 

Prom  these  marbles  it  appears,  that  if  Veii  was  destroyed 
it  was  also  rebuilt  by  the  Eomans,  for  it  was  a  flourishing  city 

*  I  need  not  remind  the  reader;  that  it  was  the  influence  of  Camillus 
alone  that  prevented  his  countrymen  from  abandoning  the  ruins  of 
Bome,  after  it  was  burned  by  the  Gauls,  and  establishing  themselves  at 
the  conquered  Veii,  which  was  a  larger  and  better  built  city. 

t  Vide  Zanchi's  Yeio  Illustrato,  with  plates  of  the  Cuniculus  made 
by  Camillus,  &c. 

i  They  were  placed  in  the  Palazzo  Giorgio,  Via  Babuina. 
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in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  and  probublj  at  a  much  kter  period, 
as  a  statue  of  that  emperor,  and  many  inscriptions,  sufi- 
dentlj  prove. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  object  of  our 
present  excursion,  which  was  not  to  visit  the  site  of  Veii, 
but  ;*the  Tomb  of  Ovid."  We  knew,  indeed,  that  the 
remains  of  the  poet  were  interred  in  no  classic  ^round-^ 
that  he  died  in  exile,  the  mysterious  cause  of  which  was 
never  explained,  at  Tomus,*  a  city  of  Pontus,  where  he  was 
buried;  and  that,  consequently,  this  could  not  have  been 
his  tomb.  But  there  is  a  charm  in  a  name,  even  when  we 
know  it  is  imreal;  and,  though  fancy  alone  has  invested 
this  ruined  sepulchre  with  the  title  of  the  Tomb  of  Ovid, 
we  entered  it  with  feeling  of  interest,  unavowed,  perhaps, 
even  to  ourselves,  but  wmch  we  certainly  should  not  other- 
wise have  experienced. 

It  is,  however,  a  tomb  that  the  poet  might  have  chosen. 
It  is  overhung  with  rocks,  from  which  ancient  trees  protrude 
their  picturesque  horizontal  branches,  and  shade  the  en- 
trance, while  they  seem  to  mourn  over  the  abandoned  grave. 
The  interior  is  still  adorned  with  some  nearly  obliterated 
vestiges  of  ancient  painting.  One  small  medallion,  repre- 
sentmc;  a  man  holdmg  a  horse,  is  preserved  in  the  Casino, 
or  gallery  of  the  deserted  Villa  Altieri,  within  the  walls  of 
Home ;  out  I  cannot  learn  what  have  become  of  all  the 
other  paintings  which,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this 
sepulcnre,t  ornamented  its  walls  and  roofs.  They  were 
engraved  by  BartoH,  and  explained  by  Bellori,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  even  to  proem*  a  sight  of  the  plates. 

The  ViUa  of  Ovid  must  have  been  near  this  spot,  for  it 
was  between  the  Claudian  and  Flaminian  Ways.J  The 
Villa  and  Gardens  of  Livia,  and  subsequently  of  Lucius 
Verus,  were  also  near  here,  but  no  remains  of  them  are  now 
to  be  seen.§    About  a  mile  beyond  "  the  Tomb  of  Ovid," 

*  ItB  name  is  now,  I  believe,  Eiori»,  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  Ister. 

f  It  was  not  till  long  after  I  visited  this  sepulchre,  that  I  learnt  an 
inscription  lud  been  found  here,  which  proves  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  Q. 
Nasonius  Ambrosius,  one  of  the  Ovidian  fiunily. 

X  De  Ponto,  lib.  i.  £p.  viii.  v.  44. 

$  On  the  site  of  these  gardens,  a  great  many  busts  of  Lucius  Yerus, 
and  one  of  his. colleague,  Marcus  Anrelius,  were  found  about  fourteen 
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and  BIZ  miles  from  Eome,  is  the  Saxa  Bubra,  so  often  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,* — the  same  vhere  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
Philippics,  accuses  Mark  Antony  of  haying  spent  a  day  in 
drunkenness  at  a  little  obscure  public  house.  It  now  bears 
the  nearly  equivalent  name  of  the  Ghotta  Mossa  ;  but  as  we 
understood  tnere  was  nothing  whatever  to  be  seen  at  it,  and 
■were  nearly  jolted  to  <(Ieath,  we  returned  home. 

On  whichever  side  you  leave  Eome,  the  feeling  of  deser^ 
tion  strikes  you  with  strange  and  fearM  surprise.  Prom  a 
great  metropoHs — ^the  seat  of  the  most  refined  arts,  you 
plunge  at  once  into  a  desert.  You  know  yourself  to  be 
close  to  a  large  and  populous  city,  yet  you  see  no  houses, 
no  people,  no  cultivation,  no  signs  of  life;  you  meet  no 
passengers  on  the  road,  or,  if  you  catch  the  glimpse  of  a 
human  being,  he  wears  the  garb  and  aspect  of  a  savage. 
.  He  is  clad  in  shaggy  sheep-skms,  his  legs  and  feet  are  bare, 
and  his  dark  eyes  glare  wildly  on  you  as  he  crosses  the 
waste.  The  incongruity  of  your  own  figures  and  equipage, 
in  a  scene  like  this,  sonietimes  startles  you ;  you  feel  as  if 
left  alone  in  the  world.  At  the  Ponte  MoUe  we  saw  before 
us  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and  left,  the  desert. 

I  lately  learnt  from  Cardinal ,  that  in  a  vineyard 

near  this  bridge,  called,  I  think,  the  Vigna  Pino,  he  had 
seen,  many  years  ago,  some  fine  specimens  of  ancient  paint- 
ing, on  the  walls  of  a  subterranean  sepulchral  chamber. 
Into  this  vineyard,  however,  we  never  could  get  access ;  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  still 
visible,  or  whether,  as  usual,  th^  have  been  carried  away 
or  destroyed.  Not  far  from  the  Ponte  MoUe  is  a  spring  of 
mineral  water,  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  called  Anua  Acetosa,  to  which,  in  extremity  of  Jacobi- 
tism,  our  old  friend,  Mr.  ,  would  needs  make  a  pil- 
grimage, because  he  had  heard  it  had  been  drank  by  the 
Pretender ! 

years  ago ;  and  also  a  very  pretty  little  Marine  Yenus.  The  busts  of 
Lncias  Yenis  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  emperor; 
indeed,  they  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  historical  character, 
and  inform  us  how  well  he  loved  to  multiply  his  own  dear  image  t 
You  may  read  his  history  in  his  fiice. 
*  Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  79,  &c.  &c. 
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Tombs — Mattsolbtjic  op  Saitta.  Cokstaktia,    ob    pbe- 
TEiTDEB  Temple  op  Baoohits — Mafsoleum  of  Sakta 

HeLBKA,  ob  ToBXX   PlOlTATTABBA — ^ThE  OaTACOMBS  AT 

THE   Chubch    01   Saw   Sebastiano— The    Soi7i<s   nr 

PlTBGATOBT. 

Fbom  the  tombs  of  the  Augustan  age,  it  is  a  long  transi- 
tion to  those  of  Oonstantine.  Prom  the  days  of  the  first, 
^we  pass  to  those  of  the  last  emperor  whose  reign  Some  waa 
destined  to  behold ;  yet,  of  all  who  Hved  and  died  during 
that  long  interval,  no  stone  now  tells  where  the  remains  even 
of  one  single  individual  repose.  The  magnificent  Mole  of 
Hadrian,  which  might  seem  to  form  a  jBolitaiy  exception^ 
retains  not  a  trace  of  its  original  sepulchral  destination. 
Wor  is  there  one  of  the  thousand  mouldering  tombs  which 
are  scattered  over  the  Campagna,  that  can  boast  even  a 
name. 

About  two  miles  from  Jtome,  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  on 
the  Via  Xomentana,  is  the  Mausoleum  of  Santa  Constantia^ 
the  daughter  of  Constantino  the  Great,  which  was  converted 
into  a  church  in  honour  of  that  saint,  in  early  times.  It  is  a 
circular  building,  sufficiently  ugly  on  the  outside,  but  the 
inside  derives  some  beauty  from  a  double  range  of  granite 
columns,  coupled,  not  in  m)nt,  but  in  file ;  one  close  behind 
another.  Instead  of  the  entablature,  however,  small  arches 
rest  on  the  columns — ^a  barbarous  combination,  decisive  of 
the  total  decline  of  the  art,  and  never  seen  in  any  building 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Oonstantine.  The  bases  and  capitals 
of  the  columns,  too,  are  unequal,  and  do  not  corre^ond  with 
each  other-  That  it  is  the  Mausoleum  of  Santa  Constantia, 
is  not  denied.  The  inscriptions  and  the  Sarcophagus  found 
here,  the  dedication  of  the  church  to  her  memory,  and  the 
testimony  of  history,  prove  it  beyond  thepossibilily  of  doubt. 
But  it  is  pretended  that  it  was  previously  the  Temple  of 
Bacchus,  and  afterwards  convertea  into  her  tomb,  although 
it  is  particularly  recorded  that  Constantino  built  her  tomb 
fix)m  the  foundation  stone  (primum  lapidem);*  and  it  is 
christened  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  in  spite  of  all  intrinsic  and 
*  AnuxLian.  MaicelL  Hist. 
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extrinsic  evidence,  upon  the  sole  strengtii  of  a  coarse  mosaic 
which  ornaments  theroof  of  the  interior  arcade,  representing 
little  Loves  dancing  upon  grapes,  and  all  the  process  of  the 
vintage.  But  precisely  the  same  devices  are  sculptured  upon 
the  porph3rry  -sarcophagus  of  Saint  Constantia.  If,  therefore, 
the  one  be  ti  proof  that  the  building  was  the  Temple,  the 
other  must  be  a  proof  that  the  sarcophagus  was  the  Tomb  of 
Bacchus.  Some  wits  may  choose  to  imagine  that  the  reign 
of  this  fevourite  deity  bemg  over,  he  was  buried  with  divine 
honours ;  and  really  such  devices  would  seem  more  appro- 
priate for  the  monument  of  a  Pagan  god  than  a  Christian 
saint.  They  are  said  to  allude  to  the  vintage  of  heaven ;  and 
though  I  don't  know  what  that  means,  it  is  certain  that 
these,  and  many  other  Bacchanalian  symbols,  were  common 
on  Christian  tombs  at  a  much  later  period  than  the  age  of 
Constantino.  Tbey  were  found  in  the  Catacombs,  and  I 
have  seen  them  on  the  tomb  of  a  cardinal,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Clemenlfs,  and  on  a  bishop's  at  St.  Lorenzo's.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  preserved  rather  from  habit  than  from 
reasoning.  Cnristianity  was  new,  and  its  sepulchral  orna- 
ments as  yet  uninvented ;  those  of  Paganism  were  familiar ; 
they  woidd  mechanically  recur  to  the  head  and  hand  of  the 
sculptor,  nor  offend  the  mind  that  was  accustomed  to  behold, 
and  unused  to  reflect  upon  them.  "We  all  know  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  change  great  things  than  small — forms  of 
government  rather  than  modes  of  dress — and  religions  than 
ceremonies.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  however,  the  miser- 
able sculpture  of  the  low  ages,  which  continued  to  midtiply 
the  ancient  classical  ornaments  of  Pagan  tombs,  even  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  permits  us  not  to  doubt  of  the  hct; 
and  since  the  sole  claim  ol  this  btulding  to  the  title  of  Temple 
of  Bacchus,  rests  upon  this  wretched  mosaic  of  the  vintage 
— since  the  same  devices  are  sculptured  on  the  indisputable 
Sarcophagus  of  Sta.  Constantia,  which  was  found  in  it — since 
both  works  are  in  the  miserable  style  of  that  age— since  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  there  ever  was  a  Temple  of 
Bacchus  within  many  miles  of  this  spot — and,  since  this 
edifice  has  no  appearance  of  ever  having  been  a  temple  at 
flU;  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Bacchus,  and  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Mausoleum  of  St.  Constantia,  which  unquestionably  stood 
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here;*  and  wbose  bones,  together  with  those  of  h^  sister 
Helen,  and  other  contemporary  saints,  stiU  repose  beneath  the 
high  altar.  The  Sarcophagus  is  now  in  the  Sala  della  Croce 
Greca,  in  the  Vatican.  Some  old  Pope  had  &Led  upon  it 
for  his  own  remains,  but  luckilj  died  before  he  had  taken 
measures  to  secure  it,  and  his  successors  interred  him  in 
a  humbler  coffin. 

The  neighbouring  Church  of  Santa  Agnese,  the  adjoining 
Hippodrome  of  Constantine,  and  aU  tiie  other  objects  of 
curiosity  here,  I  shall  defer  mentioning  till  a  j^ture  period ; 
at  present,  I  must  carry  you  fix)m  the  tomb  of  the  daughter, 
to  that  of  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great, — although  it 
is  not  in  the  least  worth  a  visit,  and  is  at  least  two  miles  from 
Bome,  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Via  Labicana,  the 
present  road  to  Palestrina.  In  our  excursion  to  it,  we  over- 
shot the  mark,  and  came  in  view  of  some  ruins,  widely 
extended  over  the  waste  of  the  Campagna,  at  some  distance 
&om  the  road,  on  the  right.  They  are  commonly  called 
the  Omto  Celley  and  sometimes,  like  those  of  another  little 
town  on  the  Via  Latina,  Biyma  Vecchia.f  They  are  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  Stib  Augusta,  a  little  Eoman  town, 
founded  in  the  time  of  Constantiae  the  Great.:|;  They  are, 
perhaps,  more  interesting  in  a  poetic,  or  sentimental,  than  in 
an  antiquarian  light,  for  they  consist  of  Httle  more  than 
broken  walls,  and  unintelligible  vestiges  of  Eoman  buildings; 
but  they  formed  no  inharmonious  feature  of  the  prospect  be- 
fore us,  when,  on  descending  a  long  hill,  we  unexpectedly 
beheld  a  most  striking  combination  of  ruins,  standing  upon 
the  wild  plain  of  the  Campagna.  An  ancient  tower,  which 
had  once  Deen  a  place  of  defence  and  war,  and  now  served  as 
a  sheep-fold,  reared  its  rugged  walls  in  the  foreground.  At 
its  base,  dressed  in  the  same  covering  as  his  flock — a  rough 
sheep-skin — a  shepherd  with  his  dog  and  staff  lying  by  his 
side,  was  dozing  on  the  grass,  his  head  resting  on  the  ruins, 

*  ConstantuB  corpus  delatom  ad  urbem,  et  in  suburban^  Via  Nomen* 
tanll  post  primum  lapidem  sepulchro,  &c.    Vide  Ammian.  MarcelL 

t  Vide  p.  228. 

X  From  inscriptions  found  here,  however,  it  is  ascertained  that  there 
was  a  college  of  Gladiators,  called  the  Sylvian  Aureliaa  Gladiators,  in 
the  time  of  Commodus.  But  the  rviins  now  remaining  are  generally 
lupposed  to  be  of  ft  later  date. 
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beneath  whicb  lie  had  sheltered  himself  from  the  bleal:  wind* 
Through  a  broken  arch  the  Hght  shone  full  on  the  woody 
hills  of  Frascati,  and  the  Alban  Mount.  Before  us,  the 
majestic  ruins  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,*  in  some  parts  two 
lunges  of  arclies  in  height  crossed  the  green  valley  on  the 
left  of  the  road — ^a  tmly  Eoman  remain  of  antiquity- 
marked  not  only  with  grandeur  of  eflfect,  but  grandeur  of 
purpose,  and  impossible,  even  ui  ruin,  to  be  beheld  without 
admiration.  Par  above  them,  as  if  to  contrast  the  noblest 
works  of  man  with  the  unapproachable  grandeur  of  those  of 
nature,  towered  the  long  hne  of  the  rugged  Apeninnes,  par- 
tially covered  with  snow,  which,  broken  into  masses,  returned 
the  rich  golden  hues  of  the  sinking  sun. 

Late  as  it  was,  we  stopped  to  examine  the  2br'  di  Schiava, 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  christened  the  Temple  of 
IIope,t  merely  because  there  was  such  a  temple  somewhere 
on  this  road,  where  people  sacrificed  before  they  went  to  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  at  Fneneste,  to  consult  the  SoHes, 

In  returning,  we  found  out  the  old  wooden  gate  that  leads 
to  the  ruined  Tomb  of  the  Empress  Helena.  By  some  anti- 
quaries, this  sepulchre  of  our  good  countm^omanj  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Quieten — ^not  that 
they  know  anything  about  the  matter,  or  have  any  reason  for 
the  supposition ;  and  it  is  rather  more  certain  that  it  is  now 
called  the  Torre  Pignattarra,  and  that  it  has  been  built  with 
a  great  profusion  of  brick,  and  paucity  of  taste.  A  part  only 
of  its  unmense  ruined  circle  now  remains,  but  we  have 
little  to  regret  in  its  demolition.  In  contains  a  small  ne- 
glected church,  and  the  habitation  of  the  priest  who  performs 
the  duties. 

The  immense  magnificent  porphyry  Sarcophagus  of  the 
Empress,  which  was  found  here,  is  now  placed  m  the  Vatican, 
along  with  that  of  Santa  Constantia,  which  it  precisely  re- 
sembles in  the  form  and  style  of  sculpture. 

We  entered  the  Catacombs  from  this  church,  and  walked 
through  these  narrow  sepulchral  path-ways,  imtil  they  were 

•  Believed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  Aqueduct  built  by  Alexander 
SeveruB. 

t  FicoToni  invented  this  name. 

t  I  believe  it  is  the  venerable  Bede  who  asserts  that  she  was  bom  at 
Winchester. 
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blocked  up.  Tliej  braach  out,  in  various  directions,  un- 
counted  miles  under  ground,  and  formerly  extended  to  those 
beneath  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  on  one  side  of  Eome,  and 
8.  Sebastiano  on  the  other ;  but  the  communications  have 
been  stopped.  At  S.  Sebastiano's  alone,  though  a  few  miles 
only  are  now  left  open,  it  is  said  they  have  been  explored  to 
the  extent  of  above  fifteen  miles.  Their  ramifications,  &lf 
and  wide,  may  in  fiict  be  called  endless ;  and  their  statement, 
even  at  the  lowest  computation,  would  seem  fabulous.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  bewildering  subterranean  laby- 
rinths were  the  work  of  a  long  succession  of  ages,  gradually 
formed  by  the  excavation  of  puzzolana,  an  immense  quantity 
of  which  was  used  and  exported  for  sand,  and  mortar,  and 
other  purposes,  by  the  Komans.*  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
they  served  as  quarries  of  tufo  stone. 

The  doctrine  advanced  by  the  priesthood,  that  they  were 
made  by  the  Christians  for  places  of  concealment  unknown 
to  the  Fagaus,  is  so  monstrous,  as  scarcely  to  require  refata- 
tion.  Their  amazing  extent  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  proof  of 
its  falsehood ;  for^  even  supposing  it  practicable  to  have  car- 
ried on  such  immense  works,  ana  conveyed  away  the  moun- 
tains of  sand  and  earth  excavated,  in  secret,  would  not  the 
very  fear  of  discovery  have  prevented  their  unnecessary 
extension  ?  Was  it  not  defeating  their  very  end  to  make 
them  on  every  side  of  Eome,  and  so  large,  that  they  must 
inevitablv  have  been  found  out  ?  But  not  the  unremitting 
labour  of  all  the  Christians  that  ever  drew  breath  before  the 
time  of  Constantino,  could  have  formed  the  almost  im- 
measurable extent  of  the  Catacombs.  Still,  though  it  was 
neither  in  the  power  nor  the  policy  of  the  Christians  to  have 
made  such  enormous  works,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  when 
made,  they  were  used  by  them  for  places  of  concealment  for 
the  Uving,  and  of  burial  for  the  dead. 

They  were,  however,  likewise  used  for  the  burial  of  Pagans, 
long  before  there  were  any  Christians.  Thev  are  mentioned 
by  Horace,  by  Varro,t  and,  I  am  told,  by  Festus  and  Pom- 
p'eius,  under  the  name  of  PuticuU,  in  which  infiants — ^whose 

*  It  is  thought  that  the  ancient  Bomon  mortal  owed  its  peculiar  hard- 
ness to  the  qualities  of  the  puzzolana,  which  still  forms  the  best  cement 
in  the  world. 

t  Hor.  Ub.  L  sat.  8. 1.  8     Varro,  lib.  iv.  v. 
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bodies  were  never  burnt,* — ^were  interred;  and  also  such 
adults  of  the  lower  orders  as  were  too  poor  to  afford  the  ex- 

Senbes  of  funeral  piles.  The  bodies  of  those  who  were  struck 
ead  by  lightning  were  never  burnt.    They  were  either 
buried,  or  left  on  the  ground  were  they  fell.f 

We  had  long  meditated  a  descent  into  the  Cataeombs,  and 
at  last  contrived  to  put  it  into  execution. 

Imagine  us,  then,  assembled  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, on  the  point  of  penetrating  into  these  long  and  almost 
interminable  cemeteries,  summoning  up  all  our  courage  to 
encounter  their  mysterious  terrors,  and  prepared  for  every 
possible  combination  of  gloom  and  horror  amidst  the  chilliog 
damps  of  these  ancient  receptacles  of  the  dead.  We  descended 
a  dark  narrow  staircase,  each  bearing  a  hghted  taper ;  an  '■ 
the  bottom  entered  upon  the  sepulchral  labyrinth,  the  low 
and  crumbling  roof  above  our  heads  almost  threatening  to 
crush  us,  and  the  rock  on  either  side  filled  with  cavities  for 
corpses. 

The  way  was  so  narrow  as  only  to  admit  a  single  person,  so 
that  we  proceeded  one  after  another  in  a  long  line,  the  echo 
of  our  footsteps  sounding  heavily  on  the  ear,  and  the  lights 
borne  by  each,  the  dark  military  cloaks  in  which  the  gentle- 
men had  wrapped  themselves,  the  white  waving  garments  of 
the  ladies,  andTthe  long  sable  robes  of  the  attendant  servants 
of  the  church,  forming  altogether  such  a  striking  procession 
through  these  subterraneous  sepulchres,  that  I  could  not 
help  observing  we  wanted  nothing  but  the  figure  of  Death  at 
our  head,  to  be  taken  for  a  company  of  ghosts. 

The  cavities  for  the  dead  are  nollowed  out  horizontally  in 
the  soft  puzzolana  rock,  three  or  four  tiers  one  above 
another.  To  my  great  surprise,  every  one  of  them  was 
empty ;  not  a  bone  was  anywhere  to  be  seen ;  they  had  all 
been  carried  off,  we  were  told,  as  precious  relics.  But 
almost  all  the  cavities  seemed  to  be  for  children ;  few,  cer- 
tainly, were  large  enough  to  contain  a  man  of  ordinary  size ; 
so  that,  if  really  all  Med  with  Christian  martyrs,  as  the 
clergy  say,  they  must  for  the  most  part  have  been  babes,  and 
a  very   small  proportion  could   have   arrived   at  years  of 

*  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  cap.  64.    Juvenal,  sat.  15.    Cic.  De  Leg.  lib.  vii 
cap.  ie» 
t  Cic  De  Leg.  lib.  il.  cap.  54. 
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discretion.  The  extraordinajy  predominanoe  of  tliese  eavitiefi, 
the  ordinary  aze  of  an  infant*  s  grave,  is  of  itself  a  suffieient 
corroboration  of  the  fact  already  alluded  to,  that  the  cata- 
combs were  used  for  places  of  burial  for  Pagan  children ;  and 
if  you  consult  a  few  moderate-sized  folios,  out  of  the  many 
that  have  been  written  on  the  catacombs,  you  will  find 
that  tombs  of  heathens  of  all  sices  have  been  taken  out  of 
them.* 

But  be  they  heathen  or  heretic,  it  makes  no  difference, — 
all  ^o  for  saints  that  are  found  here,  and  not  a  bone  of  one 
of  them  is  now  to  be  seen  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
catacombs.  Having  once  been  declared  to  be  the  precious 
relics  of  the  martvrs,  they  have  been  collected,  laid  up  for 
use,  and  exported  all  over  the  Christian  world.  A  cardinal 
has  the  management  of  this  lucrative  traffic ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  comfortable  thing  to  know,  that  while  the  virtue  of 
these  bones  fortifies  the  souls  of  the  &ithful  abroad,  the  sale 
of  them  fills  the  pockets  of  the  priesthood  at  home.  There 
are  sage  people  who  think,  that,  like  the  widow's  cruise  of 
oil,  the  store  will  prove  inexhaustible,  always  answering  to 
the  demand. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  before  we  reascended  to 
upper  day,  we  entered  a  Sijuare  chapel,  hollowed  out  of  the 
ro(^,  where  the  early  Christians,  who  were  concealed  in  these 
labyrinths,  we  were  told,  offered  up  their  orisons.  The  altar 
is  decorated  by  a  highly  extolled  bust  of  S.  Sebastian  by 
Bernini,  characberized,  I  thought,  by  a  fiill  share  of  his  usual 
affectation,  exaggeration,  and  absence  of  truth  and  nature. 
Service  is  still  performed  here  once  a-year  for  the  souls  of  the 
blessed  martyrs. 

We  met  with  none  of  the  horrors  which  the  relation  <rf 
others  had  led  us  to  anticipate,  nor  even  the  cold  and  damp, 
which  we  had  dreaded  the  most  of  ail. 

The  catacombs  of  Eome  are,  however,  fer  inferior  in  gran- 
deur  to  those  of  Naples,  whose  spacious  galleries  and  lofty 
halls,  tier  above  tier,  buried  in  the  earth,  and  tenanted  by 
the  dead,  powerftilly  a^ect  the  imagination. 

In  the  hands  of  a  poet  or  a  man  of  genius,  what  potent 
engines  they  might  prove  of  horror  and  sublimity !     What 
scenes  of  deep  awakening  interest,  terror  and  pity,  might  be 
*  Boxoa  Sacra^  Martinelli,  &c.  &G. 
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^njixFed  up  witldn  these  mysterions  chambers !  But  our 
greatest  liying  poet  has  been  there,  and  GhUde  Harold  may 
possibly  bury  himself  within  them,  to  scoff  in  bitterness  at 
the  frailties  and  sorrows  of  mortality,  or  people  the  unex- 
plored labyrinths  of  death  with  those  mysterious  images  of 
despair  and  guilt  that  obey  the  spell  of  his  dark  and  power- 
ful genius.* 

The  Church  of  S.  Sebastian  is  one  of  the  seven  basilicas  of 
ILome  that  pilgrims  visit  to  obtain  "  absolution  and  remission 
of  their  sins."  But  here  were  we,  a  parcel  of  poor  heretics, 
who  had  visited  these  holy  shrines  in  vain — for  our  sins,  un- 
absolved, still  stuck  by  us.  Before  we  left  the  church,  one 
of  its  retainers  begged  of  us — "  for  the  holy  souls  in  purga- 
tory," upon  which  your  friend  insisted  upon  knowing  what 
good  money  coidd  do  them  there.  The  man  reluctantly 
replied,  that  the  money  was  given  to  say  masses  for  them, 
and  that  these  masses  shortened  the  period  of  their  purgar 
tion. 

"  What-rascals  these  priests  must  be,  if  they  know  their 
masses  will  release  the  poor  souls  that  are  broiling  in  the 
flames,  and  yet  they  won  t  say  them  without  being  paid  for 
it.     Is  that  what  they  call  Christian  charity,  I  wonder  ?" 

The  man  pitching  on  his  last  word,  only  replied  by  recom- 
mencing his  accustomed  whine  of  "Carita,  Signoril  per 
le  Anime  Sante  in  Purs;atorio !  Carit^"  4&c.  &c. 

Mr.  then  showing  him  a  piastre,t  asked  with 

great  apparent  seriousness  and  simplicity,  how  many  souls 
tJiat  would  take  out  of  purgatory.  The  man,  evidently 
half  enraged,  but  unwilling  to  lose  the  money,  declared  he 
could  not  safely  take  upon  him  to  say  how  many  souls  it 
woidd  deliver  from  the  flames,  but  he  coidd  aver  that 
it  would  do  much  towards  furthering  the  liberation  of  some 
of  them. 

Mr. then  began  to  bargain  with  him  for  the  num- 
ber of  masses  that  were  to  be  said  for  it ;  and  having  cheap- 
ened them  from  one,  which  he  at  first  proposed,  to  four,  he 
gave  him  the  piece  of  money  for  the  "Anime  Sante,"  and 
went  away. 

*  Written  during  Lord  Byron's  short  visit  to  Rome^  and  before  the 
7onrth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold  was  composed. 
+  A  crown-piece. 
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Such  a  conversation,  in  aucli  a  place,  a  centttry  or  two  ago,  • 
I  imagine,  might  have  got  our  fiiend  into  a  hotter  situ- 
ation in  this  world,  than  the  **  Anime  Sante  "  occupy  in  the 
other. 

LETTER  XXXEC. 

TJndxsobibed  Eemaxets  op  Aittiqtiitt  in  the  VionoTT  OP 
EoME,  OP  THE  Via  Appia — ^FouirTiLiisr  op  the  Kxmph 
Egebia. — AsciEST  Temple  ob  Chtjech  op  St.  Fbban — 
Temple  op  Vibtue  aot)  Hoitoitb — Temple  op  Eediott- 
LTJS — EuiKs  op  a  Eoman  Villa. 

The  principal  antiquities  of  Eome  we  have  now  described 
at  perhaps  too  great  length ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  turn  our 
eyes  from  the  £a^en  relics  of  ages  of  giLoiy,  and  monuments 
of  grandeur,  such  as  the  earth  can  witness  no  more.  In  the 
wilderness  that  surrounds  Eome,  there  are  still  some  scat- 
tered remains  that  we  must  yet  visit ;  and  amongst  these, 
none  is  more  interesting  than  the  Fountain  of  the  nymph 
Egeria.  It  is  more  than  a  mile  out  of  Eome,  along  the  V  ia 
Appia,  and  you  may  easily  iuclude  it  in  your  visit  to  the 
Circus  of  Caracalla,  and  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella.  A 
little  beyond  the  Porta  San  Sebastiana,  you  cros*  the 
Almone,  (Almo,)  a  small  stream  which  gushes  out  from  the 
left  side  of  the  road,  and  is  now  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Marana.  It  is  composed  of  the  waters  of  the  Foun- 
tain of  Egeria,  as  weU  as  of  the  reputed  Crabra  which  is 
celebrated  in  Cicero's  Letters.  Its  course,  as  Ovid  remarks, 
is  singularly  short,  being  after  a  few  miles  lost  iu  the 
Tiber.f  In  ancient  times,  the  Almo  was  renowned  for  its 
medicinal  and  purifying  properties.  The  cattle  were  brought 
to  its  banks  to  be  healed  of  their  diseases ;  and,  apparently^, 
its  virtues  appHed  not  only  to  brutes,  but  to  deities ;  for  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  priests  of  Cybele,  every  year,  on  a 
certain  day  in  spring,  to  oring  the  sacred  image  of  that  god- 
dess, which  was  no  other  than  a  piece  of  black  basalt,  from 
her  temple  on  the  Palatine,  and  wash  it  in  this  water ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  introduction  of  Pagan  usages 
into  Christianity,  that,  till  within  these  few  years  back,  an 
image  of  our  Saviour  was  annually  brought  from  the 
•  Cursuque  brevissimus  Ahno. . 
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Cliurch  of  Santa  Martina,  in  tlie  Porom,  and  washed  in  tbia 
Btream. 

The  image  of  Cybele,  was  the  famous  Simulacrum — ^that- 
Bacred  stone  which  fell  firom  heaven  upon  Phrygia — and  was: 
Bent  for  in  solemn  deputation  by  the  Bomans  during  the 
second  Punic  "War,  when  the  prophecy  of  the  Sibylline 
books  declared,  that  "  the  foreign  invaders  of  Italy  should  be 
driven  out  of  it,  if  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  was 
brought  firom  Pessinus,  in  Phrygia,  to  Eome."*  So,  as 
Esculapius  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  Cybele 
arrived  in  that  of  a  stone.  A  Scipio,  (the  cousin  of  AMcanus,) 
"  the  most  virtuous  man  in  Eome,"  was  chosen  to  receive 
her;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Vestal  Claudia 
miraculously  vindicated  her  asjjersed  honour,  by  towing  the 
vessel  fraught  with  the  precious  burden,  (immovable  to 
others,)  by  her  girdle,  up  the  Tiber,  to  Eome.f 

A  short  drive,  along  a  very  narrow  lane  and  bad  road, 
conducted  us  to  a  little  green  valley,  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  sofb  turf,  and  shaded  by  a  few  scattered  old  trees.  The 
grotto  of  Egeria  is  hollowed  out  in  the  steej)  side  of  the 
bank,  in  a  long  and  deep  recess,  or  gallery,  with  a  vaulted 
roof,  and  niches  at  the  sides  for  statues.  At  the  top  reclines 
a  mutilated  marble  statue,  not  of  the  nymph,  but  of  a  water- 
god,  from  which  flows  the  most  delicious  water  I  ever  tasted* 
The  sides  of  the  grotto  are  overhung  with  the  beautifrd 
Capillaire  plant,  which  loves  to  grow  on  rocks  that  drink  the 
water-drop.  This  spot,  thou^  much  more  beautiful  in 
painting  tnat  in  reahty,  is,  however,  highly  interesting,  and 
it  is  now  abandoned  to  solitude  as  profound  as  when  Numa 
first  sought  its  enchanted  glade. 

That  it  is  really  the  haunt  of  the  fSsibled,  or  mortal  nymph, 
whom  he  loved  to  visit,  and  whose  counsels,  in  those  sacred 
shades,  poured  wisdom  on  his  soul — ^who  is  there  that  would 
not  wish  to  believe?  But  this  gratification  is  denied  us, 
merely,  it  seems,  because  some  careless  expressions  in  Juve- 
nal and  Ovid  have  induced  some  antiquaries  to  conclude,  that 
the  Pountain  of  Egeria  must  have  been  on  the  other  side  of 

•  Vide  Livy,  lib.  xxviiL  cap.  46. 

t  An  ancient  bas-relief  in  the  Vatican  Libraiy,  and  another  in  th« 
Capitol,  represent  this  £Eunou8  Pagan  miracle, 
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tbe  Via  Appiar^tbongk  I  sm  ttue  norMef  nor  fotmtain  can 
there  be  found,  that  the  most  antiquarian  imaraiatioa  can 
amdgn  for  the  abode  of  the  n3rinpli.  Bnt  these  Earned  men 
are  certainfy  not  of  the  deacrtptaon  of  those  that 


*  glv^  to  empty  nothing 


A  local  hftbitotton  «ad  a  name.' 

Their  labour  k  to  destroy  them;  and  thej  ha^e  effectuaUj 
taken  from  thia  spot  every  charm  of  remembrance,  hj  pro- 
nouncing it  to  be  the  JyjmpJumm  of  some  Ecnnaa  ydla. 
A  Nymphsum  was  a  luxury  known  only  in  such  climates  as 
tiiese.  It  was  a  place  of  retirement,  and  coolness,  and 
delight,  in  the  heats  of  summer.  It  was  a  vaulted  grotto, 
generally  sunk  in  a  hill-side^  open  oxHfy  at  the  mouth,  like  a 
cave,  and  filled  with  fountains,  and  fresh  flowing  waters,  and 
embellished  wkh  statues  of  Nymphs  and  Naiades.  It  must 
))e  owned  that  this  answers  to  the  description,  and  accords 
exactly,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  with  the  i^^nains  of  the 
Jfymphiffum  of  Domitian,  at  the  Lake  Albano. 

On  the  hill  above  is  a  temple,  metamorphosed  into  a 
ehurch,  and  dedicated  to  Saint  Urban  Y III.  It  is  built 
of  brick,  with  a  portico  of  four  noble  Ccninthian  columns  of 
white  marble,  more  than  half  enveloped  in  the  modem  and 
i:\iinotts  wall  built  acaoss  the  intercolumniations  which  form 
the  front  of  the  church. 

From  the  grove  which  surrounds  it,  and  from  its  situation 
abov«  the  fountian,  it  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  Temple 
of  the  Muses ;  but  a  votive  altar,  which  was  unluckily  dug 
up  in  the  area  hetote  the  temple,  with  a  mystic  serpent 
twined  round  it,  and  the  name  of  a  priest  of  Bacchus  in- 
scribed upon  it,  has  given  nse  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
tTemjde  of  Bacchus.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  shrine  of  ihe 
deified  pope  seems  as  deserted  now  as  that  cithe  Pagan  god 
-—whoever  he  might  be.  The  fane  is  shut  up,  and  abandoned 
to  ruin.  A  countryman  opened  the  door  for  us,  and  we 
exanuned  this  said  altar,  which  is  standing  in  what  was  the 
nncient  portico  of  the  temple.  All  the  learned  of  the  party 
were  unanimously  convinced  that  the  altar  was  an  altar, 
and  the  temple  a  Temple  of  Bacchus.  Some  stupid  old 
ftntiquarian  once  pretenoed  this  was  the  Temnle  of  Virtue 
and  Honour,  which  was  built  by  MarceUus,  near  the  ancient 
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Porta  Capena ;  therefore  its  aite  must  be  within  the  preeent 
extended  circle  of  the  walls,  and  not  a  mile  and  a  half  on^ond 
it.  Besides,  this  is  a  single  temple^-that  was  a  doinble  one ; 
BO  contrived  (extremely  unlike  the  way  to  honours  ia  real 
life)  that  there  was  no  way  to  the  Temple  of  Honour  but 
through  that  of  Virtue.* 

The  windows  of  this  temple  are  pronounced  to  be  modem. 
The  buHding  is  supposed,  oy  Firaaesi,  to  he  oi  republican 
origin,  but  restored  m  the  a^e  of  the  Antonines.  The  fact 
is,  they  know  nothing  about  it. 

We  vainly  tried  to  decipher  aa  obliterated  inscription—^ 
fancied  we  could  trace  the  pattern  of  the  stucco  ornaments 
that  had  once  adorned  the  roof— made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  crypt  beneath,  and  bought  an 
antique  marble  vase  fcHP  tenpence.t 

We  descended  the  hill  again  to  the  Fountain  of  the 
Nyn^ph,  and  returned  down  a  little  green  valley,  where  we 
stopped  to  examine  a  little  brick  buHding,  gaily  decorated 
'with  Corinthian  pilasters  of  red  and  yeUow  bricx,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Temple  of  the  god  Eediculus. 

That  a  temple  was  raised  to  the  god  Bediculus,  on 
account  of  that  deity's  merit  in  having  procured  Hannibal's 
retreat  without  besieging  Some,  on  the  very  spot  where  he 
persuaded  him  to  turn  back;;|:  and  that  this  temple  was 
beyond  the  Porta  Capena^  two  miles  on  the  Appian  Way,§ 
we  have  high  authority  to  prove.  But,  unlu<^y,  the  same 
authority  proves,  that  the  said  temple  was  on  the  right  side 
of  the  roaia  and  this  little  building  is  on  the  left — eryo,  this 
is  not  the  Temple  of  Eediculus. 

If  it  had,  it  certainly  would  have  be^i  a  poor  return  for 
80  great  a  favour.  The  Eomans  never  had  a  better  friend 
than  Eediculus,  when  he  persuaded  Hannibal,  on  account 
of  a  shower  of  hail,||  to  retreat  from  Some.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  the  Carthaginian  was  struck  with 
despair  by  the  intelligence  that  an  aimy  had  mardbed  out 

*  Plutarch'sLifeofMarcellos. 
•f-  Twopaoli. 

1^  FestuB  y.  Bedicnli  fanum  extra  portam  Gapenam  fuit  quia  accideoup 
1^  urbem  HannilMil  ex  eo  loco  xedivit  qaibasdiua  perterritus  yma, 
$  Pliny,  lib.  x.  cap.  43. 
)|  Livy,  lib.  xwi  cap.  10, 11. 
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of  one  gate  for  Spain  wMe  he  was  lying  before  anotlier. 
I  rather  wonder  that  he,  who  was  such  an  a^ept  at  stratagem 
himself,  never  suspected  that  this  might  be  done  purposely 
to  deceive  him ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  swallowed  so  easily 
the  story  told  him  by  a  prisoner,  of  the  ground  on  which  he 
was  encamped  being  sold  on  that  very  day  in  Borne  at  its 
full  value.  He  certainly  took  rather  a  childish  and  impotent 
method  of  revenge,  by  proclaiming  in  his  camp  an  auction 
of  the  bankers*  shops  in  the  Eoman  Eorum,  and  then 
marching  back  into  Campania,  from  whence,  it  would  seem, 
he  had  come  purely  to  do  this  feat. 

Hinnibal's  encampment,  as  I  believe  I  mentioned  before, 
was  on  the  Anio.  The  temple  that  commemorated  his 
retreat  was  on  the  Via  Appia,*  a  considerable  distance  from 
it.  He  must  therefore  have  marched  with  his  army  there 
when  the  storm  overtook  him  which  drove  him  to  his  en- 
trenchments, declaring  "that  he  was  sometimes  deprived  of 
the  will,  and  sometimes  of  the  power  to  take  Eome. 

As  for  this  little  building,  which  is  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road,  and  notwithstanding  bears  the  name  of  the  Temple 
of  Eediculus,  the  antiquaries  will  not  allow  it  to  be  a 
temple  at  all,  because  it  had  windows,  and  had  not  a 
portico;  but  they  say  it.  might  have  been  an  ^dieola, 
because  the  rules  with  respect  to  building  temples  did  not 
apply  to  these  small  places  of  worship ;  and  that,  in  short,  it 
must  have  been  an  JEdicola,  because  it  could  have  been 
nothing  else:  but  what  -^dicola  they  cannot  say.  The 
windows  disqualify  it  for  a  tomb,  or  else  it  would  have  been 
accounted  one. 

Be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  really  a  curiosity  of  its  kind.  It 
is  so  tiny,  so  gay,  so  fragile-looking,  and  so  like  a  toy,  that 
we  can  scarcelv  believe  that  it  has  stood  seventeen  or 
eighteen  centunes ;  yet  the  beauty  of  the  brick-work  proves 
its  high  antiquity.  It  can  scarcely  be  of  later  date  than 
the  reigns  of  the  first  Caesars,  certainly  not  than  the  age  of 
the  Antonines. 

Instead  of  returning  immediately  to  Eome,  we  turned  off 
oppQsite  the  little  Church  of  Domme  qm  Vadis,  and  crossed 
the  Campagna  to  the  westward,  in  search  of  a  spot  where 

Feetns  v.  Bedicali    Plloy,  lib.  x.  cap.  48, 
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some  mosaic  pavements  were  discoyered  about  a  foitniglit 
ago. 

A  shepherd  accidentally  paring  off  a  turf,  beheld  beneath 
it  a  piece  of  mosaic.  This  gave  rise  to  farther  examination, 
and  seven  mosaic  pavements  were  brought  to  Hght,  which 
had  lain  unsuspected,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  sur&ce,  for 
a  long  succession  of  ages. 

What  treasures  may  yet  be  buried  beneath  the  wide 
unbroken  turf  of  the  Campagna,  and  may  be  destined  to  lie 
imseen  for  ages  to  come  I 

These  rooms  have  evidently  belonged  to  a  Boman  viUa — 
some  magnificent  villa  of  the  Interamna*  They  are  very 
small — about  the  size  of  those  at  Pompeii.  Ulysses  bound 
to  the  mast,  and  the  Sirens,  half-birds  half-women,  singing 
to  allure  him  to  their  toils,  are  represented  in  one  of  them. 
Another  is  considerably  deeper  than  the  rest;  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  room  to  which  it  belongs,  which  are  still 
standing,  some  female  figures  are  painted,  with  the  hateful 
names  of  Pasiphae,  Leucothea,  Scylla,  and  Canace,  inscribed 
beneath  them ;  but  the  colouring  is  faded,  and  the  outline 
only  indistinctly  visible. 

Broken  fragments  of  statues  and  vases,  ancient  marbles, 
tubes  of  terra-cotta  belonging  to  the  hot  baths,  and  a 
thousand  nondescript  vestiges  of  a  once  magnificent  habi- 
tation, newly  dug  up,  were  scattered  about,  it  was  strange 
to  see  these  pictured  mosaic  pavements  framed  in  the  green 
sod,  and  these  shattered  remains  of  beauty  and  luxury  lying 
in  this  desolate  waste. 

LETTEE  XL. 

Ebmatns  oe  Antiquity  ok  the  Via  Latdta— Temple 
or  Fobtttna  Muliebbis — ^Euiiirs  op  Eoma  Vecchia. 

'  "Wif  left  Eome  by  the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  to  visit  the 
Temple  of  Ibrhma  Mtdiehris,  which  was  erected  on  the 
Via  Latina,  (the  modern  road  to  Frascati,)  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  eventful  day  when  the  prayers  and  tears  of  a 
wife  and  mother  averted  the  vowed  vengeance  of  Coriolanus, 
and  saved  Eome.    For  this,  the  "  Fortune  of  Woman  **  was 

*  Cic.  Orat.  pro  T.  Ann.  Milo, 
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erer  aftenrsrds  worshipped  smone  the  BmrncDB;  and  a 
medal,  bearing  on  its  reverse  the  JBdicola  of  JFbr^tma  Jfu- 
Uebritf  pfoves  that  it  was  rebitilt  by  Faustina  the  Younger, 
the  wife  of  Marcus  Aureus.  The  present  rood  is  a  Httle 
to  the  light  of  the  Yia  Tjatina,  the  ancient  line  of  wfaieh 
may  be  tnoed  on  the  left  by  a  tow  of  ruined  tombe,  eroaacag 
the  fi;reen  Campagna.  One  of  these  is  in  high  pres^rvaiiony 
and  beautifully  bvolt  of  deep  red-coloured  bricks,  ornamented 
with  brick  pilasters,  and  capitals  supporting  a  rich  comke. 
It  stands  upon  a  basement  pared  with  mosaic.  The  en^ 
teanoe,  though  fronting  the  present  road,  was  behind  the 
ancient  road,  which  was  inyanably  the  case  with  sepulchzes. 
Higher  up  the  same  hill,  and  nearly  at  the  top,  stands  a 
siimlar  ecUfice,  built  of  brick,  and  adorned  with  orick  pilas- 
ters, supposed  to  be  the  ^dicola  of  Fortuna  Muliebris.  It 
has  seyend  small  windows  in  the  upper  apartment,  and  the 
entrance  fronts  exactly  towards  Borne.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained, by  measurement,  to  be  four  nules  from  the  ancient 
Porta  Latina»  on  the  CoBlian  Hill ;  and  though  liyy*  says 
that  Coriolanus's  camp  was  five  miles  from  Some,  he  pro* 
bably  computed  it  from  the  JdUliarum  Awreum,  the  gilt 
column  erected  by  Augustus  in  the  Forum,  on  which  all 
the  distances  of  the  g[reat  roads  were  miarked,  which  must 
be  a  mile  from  the  ancient  gate.f 

For  once,  therefore,  we  may  permitted  to  indul^  the 
hope  that  we  stand  on  the  yery  spot  where  Vetuna  and 
Yolumnia,  at  the  head  of  the  Boman  matrons,  implored 
the  pity  of  the  incensed  conqueror,-:- where  loye  for  his 
famuy  triumphed  oyer  hatred  to  his  coimtry,  and  the  sacred 
yoice  of  nature  subdued  the  dictates  of  reyenge. 

This  little  temple  is  precisely  of  the  same  construction, 
style,  and  taste,  eyen  to  the  yery  colour  of  the  bricks,  as  the 
tomb  I  haye  mentioned  farther  down  the  hill,  nearer  Eome, 
from  which  it  differs  only  in  haying  windows;  and  it  re- 
sembles, in  eyery  respect,  the  little  building  we  yisited  yea- 
terday,  called  the  Temple  of  Eedic\ilas.  Apparently,  they 
are  all  works  of  the  same  age,  which,  if  we  allow  this  to  be 
the  .£dicola  of  Fortuna  M^ebris,  must  be  that  of  Marcus 

•  Livy,llb.iicap.89,40. 

t  The  miles  were,  howeyer,  always  reckoned  from  the  gates  of  the 
city.    Dio,  lib.  yiii, . 
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Anrelius^  altbougli,  juddng  from  their  appearance  only,  I 
should  haye  referred  them  to  an  earlier  period  of  the 
Empire. 

This  little  temple  commands  a  most  striking  view  of  the 
bitten  arches  of  the  Claudian  and  Martian  Aqueducts, 
stretching  oyer  the  deserted  plain. 

The  Ms9a  CluUia,  so  noted  in  Eoman  annals,*  is  supposed 
to  he  near  this  huilding,  and  the  plain  a  little  to  the  right  is 
pointed  out  as  the  very  spot  where,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  hattle  hetween  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  was  fought. 

In  the  same  direction  are  the  ruins  of  Soma  Vecehia  ;  for 
aueh  is  the  name  giyen  to  the  remains  of  a  small  Eoman 
town  evidently  not  of  veir  high  antiquity,  the  ancient  name 
of  which  is  unknown.t  It  is  generally  Delieved  that  a  villa 
of  the  Emperor  Qallienus  stood  here,,  and  that  a  part  at 
least  of  these  ruins  helonged  to  it. 

We  crossed  the  Frascati  road,  and  a  little  rivulet  which 
runs  hy  the  side  of  it,  and  walked  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
over  the  Campagna,  to  visit  these  vestiges  of  ancient  habita- 
tions left  in  the  desert.  They  consist  of  a  considerable 
extent  of  ruined  and  roofless,  but  still  lofby,  brick  buildinfi^s, 
one  of  which  has  three  large  windows  in  front,  and,  in  the 
inside,  three  niches  for  statues.  It  may  have  been  the  Basi- 
lica of  this  little  town.  In  another  place,  we  observed  two 
ranges  of  covered  arches,  supporting  a  vaulted  and  stuccoed 
roo?  which  may  have  been  a  JWscina,  or  reservoir  of  water. 
Another  ruin  has  evidently  been  converted  into  a  fortiflca- 
tion  during  the  times  of  feudal  war&re ;  and  the  mean 
clumsy  building  of  barbarous  days  is  erected  upon  the 
mason-work  of  the  Boman  walls. 

The  most  common  plan  of  Eoman  towns,  was  two  principal 
streets,  forming  an  equal  cross  with  the  Eorum  at  the  inter- 
secting point.  But  no  such  plan  can  be  traced  here,  no 
remains  of  temples  or  theatres  can  be  seen ;  nothing  can  be 
distinctly  understood  amidst  these  confused  remains;  and 
the  mind  turns  away  from  their  contemplation  at  last,  per- 
plexed and  dissatisned,  unable  to  clear  up  the  obscurity 
which  time  has  thrown  over  them. 

*  Livy,  lib.  i,  cap.  28.  lib.  U.  cap.  39. 

t  But  not  uncoi\)ectured«  It  Im  b^a  called  Pa^^  Lemozuus^  but 
we  can  have  no  certainty. 
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But  though  the  name  of  this  ruined  Boman  town,  and  the 
period  of  its  destruction,  are  undetermined,  one  impression 
forces  itself  on  the  mind  in  surveying  its  remains — ^that  its 
ruin  has  not  being  the  result  of  slow  decay,  or  gradual  des- 
truction, but  sudden  and  total, — ^the  work  of  a  day  of  blood 
and  yiolence.  These  walls  seem  to  bear  record  of  the  time 
when  a  legion  of  remorseless  barbarians  filled  these  grass- 
grown  streets,  sacked  the  empl^  halls  and  silent  dwellings, 
and  put  their  defenceless  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  This 
may  be  fancy,  but  in  these  ruined  habitations,  and  in 
the  mystery  which  involves  their  history  and  their  fate, 
there  is  something  which  does  not  address  itself  in  vain 
either  to  the  heart  or  the  imagination. 

LETTER  XLI.— St.  Jobot  Latbuait. 

Dbbp  is  the  fall  &om  Imperial  to  Papal  Eome.  We 
descend  through  long  ages  of  still  increasing  barbarism,  till 
we  reach  the  lowest  abyss  of  degradation  and  misery.  IVom 
the  noonday  of  Eoman  glory,  of  arts  and  literature,  we  fall 
into  the  darkness  of  ignorance — the  midnight  of  taste. 
From  the  antiquities  of  Boman  days,  we  must  now  reluct- 
antly turn  to  the  vestiges  of  those  times  which  have  been 
justly  and  emphatically  styled  the  da/rJc  ages ;  for  the  light 
of  learning,  and  science,  and  civilization,  was  then  totally 
obscured.  Season  and  refinement  were  fled — ^brutal  force, 
lawless  tyranny,  and  slavish  superstition,  reigned  over  the 
world;  and  what  memorials  can  ages  such  as  these  have 
left,  that  we  should  love  to  look  upon  ? 

Alike  uninteresting  in  themselves,  and  in  all  the  recol- 
lections they  awaken,  I  am  sure  I  shall  anticipate  your 
wishes  by  hastening  over  these  monuments  of  meanness  and 
degradanon  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"  Non  ragioniam  di  lor,  ma  g^rda  e  ] 


They  chiefly  consist  of  Basilicas,  but  their  number  is  ap- 
paUing.  The  ancient  churches  received  this  name  from 
bein^  generally  formed  out  of  Boman  Basilicae,  or  Halls  of 
Justice,  and  from  being  always  built  nearly  on  the  same 
plan.  The  Tribune,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  building, — the 
seat  of  the  judge, — ^received  tne  altar ;  and  throughout  Italy 
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to  this  day,  it  retaans  the  name  of  Tribune, — ^and  indeed  the 
form. 

Many  of  the  old  churches  of  Eome  are  still  called  Basi- 
licas; but  that  title  properly  belongs  to  the  Basilicas  par 
excellence, — ^the  Seven  Basilicas,  which  possess  the  inyaluaole 
privilege  of  according  six  thousand  years'  indulgence  to  the 
penitent  who  shall  visit  in  one  day  their  designated  shrines 
and  altars. 

These  are  St.  Peter's,  St.  John  Laterau's,  Santa  Maria 
STaggiore,  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  mtira,  Santa  Croce  iu  Gierusa- 
lemme,  S.  Sebastiano,  and  S.  Lorenzo ^^«>ri  le  mwa, 

Constantino  was  the  grand  builder  of  these  holy  erections. 
At  the  prayer  of  the  female  saints  of  his  family,  ne  founded 
Basilica  upon  Basilica ;  and,  careless  of  the  fate  of  the  city 
he  had  resolved  to  desert,  and  the  splendour  of  which  he 
longed  to  eclipse,  he  permitted  the  pious  zeal  of  the  Christ- 
ians to  pull  down  the  superb  temples,  and  tear  away  the 
noble  columns  and  porticos,  that  nad  sheltered  the  false 
gods  of  Paganism.  There  is  not  an  ancient  church  of  the 
Papal  city  which  is  not  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  Imperial 
!Bome. 

It  is  now  fifteen  hundred  years  since  Constantino  founded 
the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran,  which,  during  many  suc- 
ceeding ages,  maintained  its  rank  as  the  mother  of  churches, 
and  the  head  of  the  Christian  world,  until  it  was  displaced 
by  its  ambitious  rival,  St.  Peter's. 

It  seems  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Lateran  fix)m  a 
Pagan  source,  even  from  Plautius  Lateranus,  the  leader  of 
the  first  and  unsuccessful  conspiracy  agaiust  Nero,*  whose 
magnificent  houset  was  confiscated  with  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
perty. "This  house,"  says  Nardioi,  " Constantine  gave 
Pope  St.  Sylvester  for  his  palace."  That  may  be ;  but  I 
must  here  observe,  bv  the  way,  that  it  is  common  to  call 
many  of  these  worthies  Popes,  now  they  are  defunct,  who 
never  were  saluted  with  the  title,  or  even  heard  of  it,  while 
alive;  and  certainly  Popes  were  unknown  until  many  cen- 
turies after  good  St.  Sylvester  had  flourished.  J 

*  Tacitus,  Ann.  15. 

t  Juvenal  calls  it  "  Egregiaa  Lateranorum."    Sat  10. 1. 17. 
t  In  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word  they  were  unknown.    The 
It^ian  name  for  the  Pope  {Papa)  merely  means  father ;;  and  I  need 


Comfauitine,  however,  aa  tliej  saj,  gaye  to  Yarn  and  to  liis 
successors,  the  Bishops  of  Borne,  the  house  of  the  Bonum 
patriot  for  their  episcopal  palace ;  but  it  dbea  not  appear,  as 
has  sometimes  been  asserted,  that  it  had  ever  been  Ids  own 
lesidenee.  Marcus  Aurehus,  indeed,  was  eertainly  brought 
up  in  a  house  (the  Domt$a  Pin)  near  this,  and  he  alwaya 
preserved  a  strong  affection  for  the  home  of  hia  boyish  dajs. 

His  equestrian  statue  in  bronze,  now  at  the  Ci^itol,  was 
found  at  this  spot,  and  by  some  is  supposed  to  have  orim- 
naily  adorned  it,  though,  according  to  others,  it  was  imy 
removed  there  in  modem  times  by  the  Tribune  Bienzi,  at 
whose  coronation  unfailing  streams  of  wine  flowed  from  the 
brazen  nostrils  of  the  no&Ie  horse.  Such  was  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Bomons  even  in  barbarous  times  for  this  unrivalled 
equestrian  statue,  that  when  it  was  removed  to  the  Capitol, 
a  public  officer  was  appointed  for  its  preservation,  called 
Oustode  del  OavaUo,  witb  a  salaiT ;  and  the  employment  was 
held  so  honourable,  that  it  was  filled  by  the  first  no  ble  Boman 
&milies.* 

Contiguous  to  the  palace,  Constantine  built  the  Basilica ; 
but  aU  his  erections  have  long  since  disappeared.  It  has 
been  burnt  down,  and  built  up,  and  enlargecC  and  improved, 
and  new-fronted,  so  many  different  ways,  and  at  so  many 
different  times,  and  embellished  by  so  many  different  Popes, 
that,  take  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  ugHest 
churches  you  can  see  anywhere.  Its  southern  elevation  is, 
however,  imposing,  notwithstanding  its  load  of  ornaments, 
and  its  glaring  delects.  As  a  proof  of  the  taste  which  has 
beautified  its  interior,  I  need  only  mention  that  Borromini, 
the  last  architect  who  improwd  it,  built  up  the  ancient 
columns  of  oriental  granite  that  supported  the  great  nave, 
in  his  huge  whitewashed  buttresses !  I  could  not  but  mourn, 
as  I  contemplated  them,  over  the  loss  of  the  imprisoned 
granite  columns  within,  and  the  waste  of  marble  in  the  un< 

gcarcely  obaerre,  that  the  title  is  to  this  day  eommon  to  all  the  priests 
of  the  Greek  Church.  In  ancient  times*  the  Bishops  of  Rome  had  no 
distinguishing  appellation,  and  were  looked  up  to  by  the  rest,  not  as  a 
matter  of  right,  but  from  voluntary  respect. 

*  Winkelman  idso  says,  that  the  Senator  was  bound  to  present  a  gar- 
land of  flowers  every  year  to  the  Chapter  of  St.  John's,  &c  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  right  to  this  statue,  but  I  cannot  learn  that  this  was 
ever  the  case. 
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coutb  colossal  statues  of  the  apostles  without, — one  of  wliicli, 
like  a  watchmaxi  in  his  box,  is  placed  in  every  buttress. 

The  high  altar  carries  above  it  a  huge  tower,  intended,  as 
I  was  assured  for  ornament — ^than  which  nothing  can  b© 
more  friffhtful.  In  a  semi-circular  sort  of  gallery,  which  runs 
behind  the  upper  end  of  the  church,  there  is,  at  one  end,  ant 
altar  decorated  with  four  ancient  columns  of  gilt  bronze^ 
said  to  be  the  identical  columns  made  by  Augustus  from  the 
rostra  of  the  ships  taken  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  dedi- 
cated by  Domitian  on  the  Capitol.  So,  at  least,  MarHano 
asserts,  without  assigning  any  proof.  However,  the  fact 
seems  assumed  by  various  contemporary  writers,  as  if  of 
acknowledged  truth ;  and,  probably,  they  knew  them  at  least 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  Capitol.  At  all  events,  they 
are  unquestionably  ancient  columns,  and,  I  believe,  the  only 
ancient  columns  of  bronze  in  the  world.  At  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  this  gallery,  on  each  side  of  the  organ,  are  two 
magnificent  ancient  columns  of  ^llo  o/ntico,  one  of  which 
was  taken  from  the  Arch  of  Constantino  by  Clement  XTT., 
who  replaced  it  by  one  of  white  marble. 

The  Corsini  chapel  in  this  church,  in  the  imrivalled  beauty 
and  splendour  of  the  ancient  marbles  which  line  its  walls, 
the  colimins  which  sustain  its  rich  frieze  of  sculptured 
bronze,  the  gilding  which  emblazons  its  dome,  the  poHshed 
marbles  of  its  variegated  pavement,  the  precious  stones 
which  gem  its  altars,  and  the  prodigality  of  magnificence 
that  enshrines  the  tombs  of  its  Popes — far  surpasses  aQ  that 
a  transalpine  fancy  could  conceive.  It  is  buut  in  the  form 
of  the  Greek  cross ;  but  the  eye  is  withdrawn  fit)m  its  per- 
haps too  unobtrusive  architecture  by  the  splendour  or  its 
decoration,  which  is,  however,  remarkably  chaste. 
i  The  beautiful  porphjrry  sarcophagus,  in  one  of  the  tombs 
which  now  contams  the  remains  of  Clement  XII.,  is  called 
the  urn  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  because  found  in  the  portico  of 
the  Pantheon,  although  this  very  circumstance  affords  a 
strong  presumption  that  it  was  not  his ;  because,  in  the  first 
place^  Pagan  temples  were  not  used  for  places  of  interment^* 

*  All  the  statutes  and  customs  of  the  Romans  prove  that  the  rights  of 
sepulture  were  considered  a  profanation  of  the  temples  of  the  gods ; 
yet  "the  remains  of  Domitian  were  finally  secretly  interred  in  the 
temple  of  the  Flavian  Family,  and  his  ashes  mingled  with  those  of  Jittia, 
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and,  in  the  second,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Agrippa  was 
buried  in  the  magnificent  mausoleum  of  his  father-in-law.* 

The  cover  of  this  superb  urn  is  of  modem  workmanship, 
and  it  has  been  disputed  among  the  learned  whether  the  urn 
Itself  was  anciently  a  sarcophagus,  or  a  vase  used  in  the 
baths  of  Agrippa.t 

Just  as  we  were  leaving  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
I  observed  some  banners  hanging  up,  something  like  those 
suspended  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  installation  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath;  but  on  inquiry,  I  found  these  be- 
longed to  a  batch  of  saints  that  the  present  pope  had 
canonized  here  a  few  years  ago,  all  at  once.  Common  princes 
make  dukes  or  lords — mere  earthly  nobility ;  but  the  pope 
makes  the  nobility  of  heaven.  Instead  of  knights  he  dubs 
a  few  saints. 

In  the  portico  of  this  church  stands  a  wretched  statue  of 
Constantino,  found  in  his  baths,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  art  during  his  reign,  as  we  may  suppose 
the  greatest  skill  would  be  exerted  on  the  statue  oi  the 
Emperor,  and  it  exhibits  an  unquestionable  proof  of  its  total 
degeneracy. 

A  still  more  hideous  statue  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  graces 
one  of  the  many  fronts  of  this  church,  and  conveys  no  fa- 
vourable impression  of  the  advancement  of  the  arts  at  that 
period. 

This  is  one  of  the  Basilicas  which  has  a  holy  door — ^but  it 
has  also  a  Pagan  gate,  which  is  a  much  more  interesting 
object  to  the  eyes  of  heretics.  It  is  supposed  to  have  for- 
merly been  the  entrance  to  a  Boman,  as  now  to  a  Christian 
Basilica,  for  it  was  brought  from  the  old  Church  of  S. 
Adriano  in  the  Forum,  which  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
the  remains  of  the  Basilica  of  Faulus  /Emibus.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  gate  is  ancient — and  very  little  that  it  is  not 

the  daughter  of  Titos."— (Suet.  Domit.  17.)  So  that  it  would  seem  that 
Gods,  at  leaat— for  all  the  emperors  were  Gods — might  be  interred  in 
tiiieir  own  temples.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  text  of  Suetonius 
may  have  been  corrupted,  or  that  by  "  the  temple"  he  meant  the  monu- 
ment or  tomb,  or  mausoleum  of  the  Domitian  &mily.  The  term  Tern- 
plum  was  applied  with  great  latitude,  and  embraced  eveiy  variety  of 
consecrated  building. 

•  Vide  Dion.  Cassius,  Hist.  tom.  i.  p.  769, 

t  Winkelman,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  §  23. 
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of  that  early  date.  It  is  of  bronze.  The  stars  were  stuck 
upon  it  by  Alexander  VII.  The  rest  is  antique.  Some  of 
i1»  ornamental  parts  have  been  wantonly  broken  off  even 
since  I  hare  been  at  Borne. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  a  little  chapel,  down  the 
green  avenue  within  the  walls  near  this  church,  is  built 
upon  the  very  spot  where  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was 
boiled  in  a  huge  cauldron  of  oil ;  a  process  which,  as  is  well 
known,  had  in  his  case  a  much  more  beneficial  effect  than 
when  iried  upon  old  Jason;  for  he  (St.  John)  lived  afterwards 
to  such  an  age,  that  it  almost  seemed,  in  good  earnest,  to 
have  renewed  his  youth. 

This  church,  as  well  as  almost  every  other  of  any  conside- 
ration in  Borne,  abounds  in  valuable  relics.  For,  partly  from 
being  the  scene  of  most  of  the  principal  martyrdoms,  and 
partfy  from  St.  Helena's  pious  care  in  forwarding  ship-loads 
of  relics  from  the  Holy  Ijand,  no  place  is  so  well  stocked 
with  these  spiritual  treasures  as  Bome.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pened, indeed,  that  all  the  cargoes  sent  by  the  Empress  did 
not  ai-rive  at  their  just  place  of  destination ;  for  instance — 
one  day  a  horse  employed  in  drawing  a  waggon-load  of  them, 
turned  restive,  and  kicked  so  manfrilly,  that  its  kicking  was 
manifestly  a  miracle,  and  no  doubt  remained,  that  not  the 
horse,  but  the  relics,  chose  to  proceed  no  fitrther.  There 
they  were  accordiogly  deposited,  and  a  church  was  built  over 
them,  which  is  called  St.  James  at  the  Kicking  of  the  Horses* 
to  this  day. 

Notwithstanding  this  waggon-load  which  went  to  St. 
James,  however,  St.  John  has  some  very  rare  and  curious 
reUcs ;  and  I  will  particularize  a  few  of  those  exhibited  here 
on  Holy  Thursday.  First,  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  encased  in  silver  busts,  set  with  jewels.  2d.  A  lock 
of  the  Virgin  Mary's  hair,  and  a  piece  of  her  petticoat.  3d, 
A  robe  of  Jesus  Christ's  sprinkled  with  his  blood.  4th, 
Some  drops  of  his  blood  in  a  phial  bottle.  5th,  Some  of  the 
water  which  flowed  out  of  the  wound  on  his  side.  6th,  Some 
of  the  sponge.  7th,  The  table  on  which  our  Saviour  ate  the 
last  supper, — and  which  must,  by  a  miracle,  have  held  all 
the  twelve  apostles,  although  it  seems  impossible  for  more 
than  two  people  to  sit  at  it.  8th,  A  piece  of  the  stone  of 
*  San  Giacomo  Scossa  CavaUi 
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tiie  sepuklire  <m  which  the  angd  wt;  and,  lastfy,  the  iSeiH 
tical  porphyry  pillar  on  which  the  owsk  waa  perched  when 
he  crowed  after  Peter  denied  Christ.  There  aare  acme 
towels,  too,  with  which  the  an^la  wiped  6L  Lorenzo's  £u»^ 
when  he  waa  broiling  on  the  gndircm. 

I  thought  all  these  aufficidhtly  marveUoiia ;  bat  wiiat  waa 
my  surprise  to  find  the  rods  of  Moaes  and  Aaron !  thcfuc^h 
how  they  got  here  nobody  knows, — and  two  pieces  of  £e 
wood  of  the  real  ark  of  the  covenant  1 

But  b^  &e  the  most  vahiaible  relic  broo^  from  PaLestine 
by  that  indefatigable  coUector,  Santa  Helena,  is  1^  Holy 
Staircase,  the  very  same  on  which  Ohtiat  descended  from 
the  juc^ent-seat  of  Pilate.  It  is  eertaioly  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  it  should  have  escaped  the  total  deetruetion  of 
Jerusalem, — ^but  here  it  ia.  It  ia  likewise  strange,  that  ita 
merits  should  have  been  OTcrlooked  for  so  many  oentoriea, 
during  which  it  waa  permitted  to  rest  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  old  Lateran  palace,  and  pecmle  walked  up  and  down  it 
with  the  most  irreverent  insensibility. 

But  when  Sixtus  Y.  rebuilt  the  palace,  he  brought  its 
fargotteai  virtues  to  light,  and  raised  for  it  an  erectacm  of  its 
own,  opposite  the  churdi,  in  which  it  is  now  placed;  and 
these  holy  steps  are  now  never  ascended  but  on  l^e  Imees, 
and  are  never  descended  at  all ;  four  parallel  staircases  are 
provided  in  the  same  building,  which  are  ziot  holy,  and  by 
whidi  l^e  penitents  descend. 

"  These  noly  steps  that  pious  knees  have  worn,"  till  they 
are  almost  worn  away,  have  now  been  cased  in  wood ;  and 
eo  great  is  the  passage  upon  it,  that,  go  when  you  will, 
except  on  a  grand  festa — aJjsHoney — ^you  cannot  fail  to  see 
various  sinners  cre^mg  up  it  on  their  knees,  repeating  on 
every  step  a  Paternoster  and  an  Ave  Maria.  On  the  Eridays 
during  I^nt  crowds  go  up.  I  have  mysdf  more  liian  once 
seen  princes  of  royal  blood  slowly  woridng  t^eir  way  up 
on  their  knees,  their  rosary  in  their  hands.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  another  modification  of  the  game  of  ''  Patience,"  and 
serves  to  fill  up  the  morning  as  well  as  playing  it  on  the 
cards,  the  &vourite  occupation  of  certain  princes  in  this 
city. 

I  am  told  the  ascenders  of  this  Hdy  Staircase, gain  three 
thousand  years'  indulgence  erexy  tim»  of  mounting;  bat 
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^fbs^  temptal^n  i$  that  in  a  churoh  whefo  indul^feiiiees  for 
tluily^iuiie  tbousaxid  jean  may  be  bought  on  t]^  festa  of 
the  patron  saixit  I 

At  the  top  of  the  Staireaee  is  the  Sancta  Semetotymy  a 
little  dark-looting  square  hole,  with  an  iron-grated  window^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  house,  but  bo  holj,  that  no  woman  is 
erer  admitted  into  it, — a  Mahometan  exclusion  I  could  ndb 
much  repine  at,  for  really  i^is  "  Holy  of  Holies  "  is  a  most 
iminyiting  place.  It  contains  an  altar,  which,  horn  its 
eixtreme  hohness,  I  should  suppose  must  be  nearly  useL^s ; 
for  even  the  Pope  himself  may  not  perform  mass  at  it. 

It  has  an  altar-piece,  a  head  of  Christ,  painted  by  the 
joint  hand  of  St.  Luke  and  some  angels ;  and  yet  people 
that  haye  seen  it  maintain  it  to  be  a  most  hideous  piece 
of  work.  I  can  easily  believe,  indeed,  that  even  angelic 
touches  would  fail  to  make  St.  Luke's  performance  tolerable, 
for  his  numerous  reputed  works,  (libels  on  his  memory,)  are 
tiie  extreme  of  ugliness.  I  think  it  was  Oarlo  MaraUi  who 
used  to  lament  that  the  Evangelist  had  not  been  a  contem- 
porary of  his,  that  he  might  have  given  him  a  few  lessons. 

The  manner  in  which  this  joint  production  of  St.  Luke 
and  the  Angels  arrived  here,  is,  however,  even  more  extra* 
ordinanr  thMi  the  arti^s  by  whom  it  was  executed. 

In  the  days  of  that  image-destroying  Emperor,  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  it  is  related,  that  a  worthy  pal^arch  of  the  church, 
in  order  to  save  this  angelic — and  evangelic — ^painting  fipom 
his  clutches,  threw  it  into  the  sea  at  Constantinople,  from 
whence  it  performed  the  voyage  to  Bome  by  itself^  and 
landed  itselt*  in  safety  at  the  poiS. 

On  the  outside  of  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  is  suspended  a 
collection  of  votive  pictures,  chiefly  commemorative  of  the 
hair-breadtii  escapes  from  divers  perils,  effected  by  the 
agency  of  the  miraculous  image  within.  Hearts,  hands, 
heads,  legs,  and  arms,  without  number,  are  to  be  seen  in 
almost  every  church,  in  testimony  of  the  miraculous  cures 
worked  by  the  image  or  shrine  to  which  they  are  appended ; 
but  these  are  more  than  usually  miraculous. 

One  picture  represented  a  party  overturned  in  a  cart,  and 
miraculously  saved  by  tumblmg  on  a  dunghill;  another,  a 
man  in  a  pond,  pulled  out  by  a  rope ;  a  third,  a  child,  in 
danger  of  being  oit  by  a  great  dog,  saved  by  the  interpo^ 
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sition  of  a  stick ;  in  all  which  cases,  it  was  not  the  dunghill, 
the  rope,  or  the  stick,  that  got  the  merit  of  the  deliyerance, 
but  this  miraculous  image,  made  bj  St.  Luke*  and  the  Angels, 
which  we  should  neyer  have  dr»unt  had  anj  hand  in  the 
business. 

These  votive  pictures  reminded  me  of  the  tabula  votiva^ 
of  the  ancients ;  indeed,  in  what  do  they  differ  from  them  ? 
Have  not  the  Pagan  superstitions  planted  here  retained 
their  nature  and  0^7  changed  their  name  ? 

Near  this  building,  which  contains  the  Santa  Scala  and 
the  Sancta  Sanctorum,  stands  the  Triclinium  of  St.  Leo  TTT., 
a  pompous  and  absurd  name,  which  denotes  nothing  more 
than  some  ugly  old  mosaic  figures,  the  work  of  the  low  ages, 
that  were  ts^en  from  the  dining-room  of  that  saint  in  the 
old  Lateran  palace,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  Y.,  and 
posted  up  into  a  great  high  Tribune  built  on  purpose  for 
them. 

The  Lateran  Palace  is  now  more  usefiillj  employed  as  an 
hospital,  than  as  a  third  Papal  residence. 

The  Baptistery,  like  all  tne  Baptisteries  of  Italy,  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  has  the  usual  quantum 
of  altars,  images,  and  shrmes.  It  has  served  as  the  model 
of  them  all,  for  it  was  the  most  ancient.  It  seems,  as 
Forsyth  observed,  to  have  derived  its  own  descent  from  the 
ancient  bath,  which  the  building  strongly  resembles  in  form ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  font  is  a  bath,  being  sufficiently  ample  for 
the  complete  submersion  of  adidts. 

The  Baptistery  is  an  isolated  building  of  an  octagonal 
form,  perfectly  plain  on  the  outside.  Ei  the  inside,  eight 
noble  columns  01  porphyry  support  a  cornice,  which  does  the 
double  duty  of  serving  for  a  base  to  eight  little  columns  of 
white  marble,  that  have  the  most  paltiy  effect  imaginable, 
stuck  upon  this  half-completed  order.  Indeed,  beautiful 
materials  were  never  surely  put  together  in  such  deplorable 
bad  taste.f 

*  Vide  Horace,  Ub.  L  Od.  v.  18. 

Me,  tahvla  sacer 

Votiva  paries  indicat. 

t  The  largest  and  most  beautiful  columns  of  porphyry  I  ever  beheld, 
are  on  each  side  of  what  was  the  original  entrance  to  the  building  oppo« 
Bite  to  the  present  one.  But  they  are  so  cruelly  hidden  in  the  wall, 
that  unless  sought  for,  they  will  not  even  be  seeui  and  the  effect  is  whoiljr 
lost. 
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This  Baptistery  was  built  by  Constantine — but  certainly 
not,  as  is  pretended,  for  his  own  baptism;  for  that  he  de- 
ferred, as  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius,  his  biographer  and 
panegyrist,  with  the  intention  of  being  baptized  in  the 
-waters  of  the  Jordan,  and,  in  consequence,  the  ceremony 
was  never  performed  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  Nicomedia.  This  conclusive  statement  completely 
oversets  the  monkish  legend,  because  there  could  have  been 
no  imaginable  motive  for  the  assertion  of  a  falsehood,  and 
because  it  must  have  been  foUowed  by  instant  confutation. 
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LETTER  XLn. 
Castlb  Sast  Angelo. — St.  Petee^s, 

St.  Peteb's  is  the  pride  of  the  modem  Eomans — or  rather 
of  the  people  of  Borne — ^for  Bomans  there  are  none.  The 
ruined  temples,  the  ^Eillen  columns,  the  sacred  soil  of  the 
Boman  Forum,  the  mouldering  walls  of  the  ancient  Capitol, 
and  the  deserted  expanse  of  the  Seven  Hills  of  Ancient 
Borne — on  which  the  eye  of  the  stranger  rests  with  such  un- 
dying interest — are  to  them  as  nothing;  but  St.  Peter's  thej 
never  weary  of  seeing,  admiring,  describing,  vaimting,  and 
extolling. 

Feeling  that  we  had,  as  yet,  very  imperfectly  viewed  a 
building  in  all  respects  so  important  and  so  worthy  of 
attention,  we  resolved  to  pay  it  a  special  visit.  We  crossed 
again  the  Ponte  San  Angelo,  through  a  goodly  company  of 
angels,  drawn  up  opposite  to  each  other,  exactly  as  if  they 
were  performing  a  country  dance,  and  standiiag  "on  the 
light  fentastic  toe,"  in  the  most  distorted  and  affected  atti- 
tudes imaginable.  These  frightful  creatures  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  Bernini  and,  his  scholars.  Another,  larger,  and, 
if  possible,  still  more  hideous — a  great  angel  in  bronze, 
crowns  the  summit  of  the  Castle  San  Angelo,  flapping  his 
wings,  and  staring  you  full  in  the  face. 

On  inquiring  wnat  was  the  reason  of  his  occupying  so 
extraordinary  a  post,  we  were  informed,  that  one  day,  during 
a  plague  at  Borne,  when  Gregory  the  Great  was  crossing 
this  bridge,  the  Archangel  Michael  appeared  to  him  on  the 
top  of  the  Castle,  flapping  his  wings,  just  as  he  does  now;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  plague  immediately  ceased,  and 
the  worthy  pontiff^  set  up  nis  statue  on  the  spot,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  apparition  which  nobody  but  himself  had 
seen. 


t — 
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Why  his  Holiness  thought  propter  to  make  the  ftrchnngel  a 
saint,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive;  it  seems  an  honour  rather 
derogatory  to  his  dignity,  and  about  as  superfluous  as  to  dub 
a  duke  or  an  archdiSLe  a  city  knight,— if  1  rrn^j  be  allowed  so 
profane  an  illustration. 

This  sainted  angel,  however,  partook  of  the  accidents  of 
mortality;  for,  ia  one  of  the  many  battles  and  sieges  which 
this  castle  has  sustaLoed,  &om  the  days  of  Justinian  to  those 
of  Charles  Y.,  he  was  shot,  and  another  was  substituted  in  his 
place  by  Benedict  XIV. 

The  colossal  Pine,  or  fur-cone  of  bronze,  now  in  the  Belve- 
dere Qardens,  is  thought,  by  some,  to  have  occupied  tha 
position  at  present  held  by  the  angel  on  the  summit  of 
Hadrian's  magnificent  tomb--but  it  is  much  more  probabla 
that  both  the  pine  and  the  peacock  were  from  the  tomb  of 
Honorius,^  which  was  in  this  neighbourhood.  Belisarius 
has  been  accused  of  hurling  down  the  beautiful  statues  which 
are  said  to  have  adorned  it,  upon  the  heads  of  its  Gothic 
assailants;  but  that  great  general  knew  too  well  how  soon  this 
species  of  ammunition  would  be  exhausted,  to  have  recourse 
to  it  for  defence.t  The  Castle  San  Angelo  has  stood  manj 
sieges,  but  can  never  stand  any  more.  In  modem  tactics  it 
is  considered  a  fortress  wholly  untenable;  but  to  it,  as  to  a 
place  of  security,  that  monster,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  made  a 
covered  way  from  the  Vatican,  by  which  he  might  escape 
from  the  just  fury  of  his  subjects.  In  fact,  it  has  been  taken 
and  retaken,  fortified  and  dismantled,  altered  and  repaired 
so  often,  that  little  of  the  original  structure  now  remains, 
except  the  mighty  circle  of  its  walls;  and  thus,  by  dint  of  the 
erections  and  destructions  of  Hadrian  and  Belisarius,  the 
Gk)ths  and  the  Popes, — and  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
saint  angel  who  has  christened  it  afresh  after  himself, — ^the 
Mola  Kad/ria/rut  has  been  transformed  into  that  chance-medley 
monster,  the  Castle  San  Angelo;  and  so  complete  is  the 

*  Vide  Nardini.    Dante  compares  a  giant's  head  to  this  pine : — 

"  La  faccia  sua  mi  parea  longa  e  grossa 
Come  la  pina  di  S.  Pietro  in  Roma." 
■f*  The  Barberini  Faun  was,  I  belieye,  the  only  statue  found  in  th^ 
ditch  of  the  Castle  San  Angelo,  and  it  is  in  too  perfect  a  state  of  preser- 
Sration  to  be  suspected  of  having  waged  such  a  war. 
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uetamoipliose,  tliat  I  do  suppoae,  if  Hadrian  were  to  eome 
to  life  again,  he  would  hare  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  bis 
own  aepulchre. 

This  proud  &bric  is  an  instance  how  completely  Tanitj 
defeats  its  own  ends.  It  was  destined  hy  Hadrian  to  hold 
his  remains  for  ever.  Had  he  chosen  a  more  humble  monu- 
ment, his  imperial  dust  might  probably  still  have  remained 
undisturbed.  As  it  is,  his  ashes  are  long  since  scattered — 
his  very  name  has  passed  away;  and  the  place  which  was 
destined  to  be  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  of  the 
dead,  now  serves  for  the  punishment  of  the  vilest  of  the 
living;  for  about  four  hundred  wretches,  sentenced  to  the 
ealleys,  compelled  to  hard  labour,  and  chained  together  like 
dogs  in  couples,  are  shut  up  here.* 

This  promnation,  I  confess,  moves  me  to  little  indignation. 
I  cannot  look  with  much  veneration  on  the  tomb  of  a  tyrant, 
or  respect  the  selfish  vanity  which  lavished  wealth,  labour, 
and  power,  that  might  have  erected  institutions  to  bless  and 
benefit  futoe  generations,  in  forming  for  itself  a  dispro^r- 
tioned  grave.  Madame  de  Stael,  if  I  recollect  right,  adnures 
it  excessively,  and  calls  it  ^'  noble  inutility, ^^  That  character, 
indeed,  may  be  applied  to  most  of  Hadrian's  plans,  which 
had  all  9elf  for  theur  end.  He  did  nothing  for  his  subjects 
^-Aothinff  to  benefit  or  improve  mankind.  He  ransacked  the 
world  and  exhausted  its  treasures,  to  raise  for  himself,  while 
living,  a  palace,  and,  when  dead,  a  tomb,  such  as  the  world 
has  seen  no  more.  He  resolved  to  eclipse  the  proud 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus — and  he  succeeded.  But  with  his 
splendid  talents,  unbounded  wealth,  and  uncontrolled  power, 
what  a  benefactor  he  might  have  been  to  society  and  to  his 
species ! 

From  the  tombs  of  the  emperors  let  us  now  turn  to  those 

*  The  npper  part  of  it  also  serves  aa  a  state  prison  for  criminals  of 
nak,  and  those  who  fall  under  the  suspicion  or  displeasure  of  the  Pope; 
for,  although  the  lepresentatiTe  of  St.  Peter  can  no  longer  hurl  mo* 
narchs  from  their  thrones  at  his  nod,  he  can  still  shut  up  a  refnctoiy 
Conte,  or  Marchese,  at  his  pleasure.  A  Pope,  or  at  least  an  embryo 
Pope,  once  made  his  escape  from  it  in  a  basket,  and  reserved  his  head, 
which  had  been  destined  for  the  scaffold  next  day,  for  the  future  tian; 
and  poor  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  trying  to  follow  his  example,  very  nar- 
Towly  escaped  breaking  his  neck,  and  did  break  one  1^. — Vide  Memoin 
<2^BiHvxEruio  CiELuin;, 
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of  the  Apostles--or,  in  plain  English,  let  us  proceed  from  the 
Castle  San  Angelo  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  where,  as  our  con- 
ductor to-day  averred,  not  only  St.  Peter,  but  St.  Paul,  was 
buried. 

We  represented  to  him  that  it  was  very  unreasonable  to 
lay  claim  to  both,  and  that  as  the  body  of  St.  Paul  lies  at  his 
own  basilica,  which  was  built  over  it  on  purpose,  it  could  not 
well  be  here  also.  The  man  would  not  give  up  the  point;  he 
positively  maintained  that  the  viscere  only  of  St.  Paul  were 
interred  there,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  his  members  were  here, 
excepting  his  head,  which  is  at  some  other  church — I  forget 
what.  So  that  it  seems,  while  common  mortals  are  content 
with  one  grave,  saints  have  two  or  three. 

As  to  the  fact,  St.  Paul's  body  may  have  been  cut  into  as 
many  pieces  as  they  pretend;  for  they  certainly  do  divide 
deceased  saints  into  very  minute  portions.  You  may  find 
different  bones  of  them  in  every  different  kin^don  of  the  Chris- 
tian world ;  sometimes,  iudeed,  in  multiplicity  that  is  rather 
startling.  I  have  heard  of  three  indisputable  legs  of  St.  Luke ; 
and  it  has  been  my  own  fortunate  lot,  ia  the  course  of  my 
travels,  to  meet  witn  two  heads  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
with  more  thumbs  of  his  namesake  the  Evangelist,  than  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  ordinary  man ;  so  that  we  must  be  con- 
strained to  believe  that  saints  possess  more  members  than 
sinners. 

The  two  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  according  to 
universally  b^eved  tradition,  fell  victims  to  Nero*s  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians.  St.  Peter,  who  was  condemned  to  the 
ignominious  death  of  the  cross,  was,  by  his  own  desire,  cruci- 
fied with  his  head  downwards,  as  unworthy  to  share  the  same 
fate  with  his  Master. 

His  body — according  to  a  tradition  somewhat  less  credible 
— was  interred,  with  the  remains  of  other  martyrs,  in  a  grotto 
or  cave,  now  the  Tomb  or  Confession  of  St.  Peter,  over  which 
the  church  is  built.  But  if  so,  this  grotto  must  have  been  in 
the  Circus  of  Nero,  which  iudisputably  occupied  this  very  site. 
Amongst  a  thousand  other  proofs  which  might  be  brought  of 
the  fact,  I  shall  only  mention  the  conclusive  one,  that  the 
Obelise  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  that  Circus  was  still 
standing,  close  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  on  the  spot  where  the 
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Sacristy  is  now  built,*  mrtil  the  tixDe  of  Sixtos  Y.,  when  it 
was  remoyed  to  its  present  position. 

It  is  therefore  undeniable^  that  since  the  Obelise  which 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  Circus  was  dose  to  the  walls  of  th^ 
church,  the  pretended  grotto,  or  tomb,  which  is  in  the  c^itre 
of  the  church,  must  have  been  within  the  bounds  of  the  Circus. 

We  must,  therefore,  believe  that  Nero  permitted  the 
corpse  of  the  poor  Judsan  fisherman,  who  had  just  suffered, 
bj  nis  command,  the  ignominious  death  of  a  malefactor,  to  be 
interred  in  his  own  Circus,  the  darling  scene  of  his  plea- 
stires ;  at  once  polluting  a  spot  sacred  to  the  gods,  and  to  the 
fi;ames  celebrated  in  their  honour,  with  the  forbidden  rites  of 
burial,  and  outraging  the  religion  and  the  ordinances  of  his 
oountiy;  or,  if  we  refuse  to  admit  this,  it  is  certain  that 
neither  the  body  of  St.  Peter,  nor  any  other  body  at  that 
day,  could  have  been  interred  here.t  liven  if,  by  any  stretch 
of  fancy,  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that  the  Circus  was  so 
impossibly  small  that  this  s;rotto,  or  tomb,  was  beyond  it,  we 
know  that  it  was  surrounaed  by  the  gardens  of  Nero  ;  and 
are  we,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  he  erected  the  tomb  of  the 
Christians  he  had  martyred  in  his  own  pleasure-grounds  P 

But  a  bull  from  a  Pope  settles  all  these  difficulties,  which 
'  are  so  perplexing  to  the  unassisted  mind,  and  saves  all  the 

*  The  exact  spot  from  whence  the  Obelise  wm  removed,  is  still  mariced 
by  a  stone.  It  is  in  the  passage  leading  from  the  Sacristy  to  the  ehnrch^ 
— consequently  still  closer  to  it  than  the  Sacristy  itself. 

t  St.  rater's  Tomb  staggers  even  old  Nardini,  who  was  by  no  means 
the  most  incredulous  of  men.  **  If,'*  says  he,  "  the  bodies  of  St  Peter 
and  the  martyrs  were  really  buried  where  St.  Peter's  Church  now  stands, 
it  seems  strange  that  the  Circus  [of  Nero]  should  have  remained  here 
also.  Perhaps  Nero,  inhuman  as  he  was,  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Chris* 
tians,  was  pious  enough  to  destroy  his  Circus  to  give  them  a  place  of 
burial.  Tet  this  Circus  was  still  standing  in  the  time  of  Pliny ;  or,^ 
perhaps,  he  was  satisfied  it  should  serve  both  ends— a  circus  for  the* 
Pagans,  a  catacomb  for  the  Christians."  He  evidently  durst  not  openly 
asssert  his  conviction  that  St.  Peter  was  not,  and  could  not,  possibly 
have  been  buried  here.    I  subjoin  the  original : — 

"  Se  11  corpo  di  S.  Pietro«e  de'  Martiri  ebberro  sepolcro  dove  ha  S^ 
Pietro  la  basilica,  pare  strano  che  potesse  ancora  esser  e  durare  ivi  il 
Circo.  Forse  Nerone,  immanissimo  in  •  hx  strage  di  Cristiani  uso  pel 
pieta  In  dlstruggere  11  suo  Circo  per  concedervi  lore  la  sepoltura  1  Eppur 
quel  Circo  in  tempo  di  PUnio  durave  in  piedi.  Forse  si  contents  che 
^r  uno  ed  air  altro  fine  servisse — cio  h  per  Circo  agli  Qentili  e  per  Cate» 
combe  ai  Fedeli,"  &c. — Vide  Nabdini,  Roma  Antica. 
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useless  trouble  of  reasoning ;  and  his  wftdlUnlity  having  issued 
his  edict  to  fix  the  Tomb  of  St.  Peter  here,  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said  about  it. 

'  Here,  therefore,  a  basilica,  or  church,  dedicated  to  the  great 
apostle,  was  erected,  originally,  it  is  said,  by  Constantino.  In 
Bubsequent  times,  it  was  frequently  repaired — perhaps  rebuilt 
- — ^till  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  iu  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, resolved  to  erect  a  new  church,  and  even  began  a  part  of 
it,  which  was  continued,  at  intervals,  by  a  few  of  his  succes- 
sors ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  in  1506, 
that  the  old  church  was  puUed  down,  and  the  first  stone  laid 
of  the  edifice  which  was  destined  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

It  was  begun  upon  the  plan  of  Bramante,  a  Latin  cross ; 
but  the  pope  and  architect  both  died.  Another  pope, 
[Leo  X.]  and  other  architects,  succeeded,  among  whom  was 
iEtaphael.  He  proposed  some  important  improvements,  but, 
befcre  they  were  put  into  execution,  he,  too,  followed  his  pre-  • 
decessors  to  an  imtimely  grave.  The  plan  of  Balthasar 
Peruzzi,  (that  of  the  Qreek  cross,)  was  next  adopted,  and 
abandoned.  New  ones  followed,  and  shared  the  same  fate ; 
till  at  length,  after  endless  changes  of  popes,  plans,  and  archi- 
tects, the  great  dome,  the  only  part  of  Buonarotti's  noble 
plan  that  has  eventually  been  preserved,  was  erected,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  one  of  the  last 
labours  of  the  life  of  that  great  man,  to  make,  with  his  own 
hands,  a  model  of  the  intended  church,  the  leading  features  of 
which  were  the  simple  form  of  the  Greek  cross,  equal  in  all 
its  parts,  surmounted  by  the  lofty  cupola,  and  faced  with  four 
correspondiag  fronts,  wnich  imitated  the  majestic  portico  (rf 
the  Pantheon. 

Had  this  grand  design  been  carried  iuto  execution,  St. 
Peter's  might  have  rivaUed  the  proudest  monuments  of  anti- 
quity in  taste,  as  much  as  it  surpasses  them  in  size.  But  it 
was  discarded ;  Paul  V.  and  Carlo  Mademo  laid  their  hdads 
together,  and  substituted  what  we  see,  the  Latin  cross,  and 
a  front, — ^to  which  I  will  forbear  giving  any  name. 

If  I  had  contemned  this  front,  even  when  I  first  saw  it, 
it  was  not  possible  that,  with  the  majestic  symplioity  of  the 
Pantheon  fresh  in  my  remembrance,  I  could  admire  it  now ; 
and  I  gazed  on  the  vast  sweep  of  the  noble  colonnades,  the 
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beauty  of  tlie  fountains,  and  the  sublunity  of  the  ev^^last- 
inff  Obeliflc,  with  feelings  of  mortified  regret,  that  eveiy- 
thing  connected  with  St.  Peter's  should  be  so  grand,  except 
St.  reter's  itself.  It  is  now — ^like  its  author,  man — a  m^- 
ley  of  all  that  is  noble,  with  much  that  is  base. 

Paul  y.,  in  an  inscription  on  the  front,  has  taken  to 
himself  the  whole  merit  of  the  building  he  had  tlae  good 
fortune  to  complete,  without  noticing  the  labours  of  the 
four-and-twenty  popes  that  had  gone  before  him.*  I 
neyer  see  it  without  wishing,  (Heayen  forgive  me!)  that 
he  had  not  had  quite  so  much  time  allowed  him  in  this 
world  for  nulling  down  beautiful  ruins,  and  building  up 
ugly  churcnes. 

Liside,  howeyer,  we  found  that  beauty  we  had  yaioly 
looked  for  in  its  ei^rior.  In  eyeiy  new  yisit  I  found  more 
to  admire. 

We  had  obtained  the  written  permission  of  a  cardinal  to 
yisit  the  Subterranean  Chapel,  (once  the  sacred  grotto,) 
without  which  no  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  it,  except  on 
Whitsundays,  when  it  is  open  to  all  the  Mr  sex,  but  men  are 
excluded.  I  lauehed  at  tms  piece  of  absurdity,  as  I  thought 
it ;  but  people  should  not  laugh  at  what  they  don't  untkr- 
stand ;  and  I  afterwards  found  that  there  were  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  regulation,  and  that — ^incredible  as  it  may 
seem — ^when  it  had  been  open  to  both  sexes  indiscriminately, 
the  sanctity  of  the  plaee  had  not  saved  it  from  being  converted 
into  the  scene  of  those  licentious  intrigues  which  its  obscurity 
seemed  calculated  to  favour. 

We  descended,  by  a  double  marble  staircase,  to  the  brazen 
doors  of  the  Confession,  or  Tomb  of  St.  Peter,  illuminated  by 
more  than  a  hundred  never-dying  lamps,  twinkling,  unneces- 
sarily,  in  the  eye  of  day;  but  within  the  sepulchre  all  is 
dark,  and  the  tapers  of  our  guides  revealed  its  splendour 
very  imperfectly  to  view.  We  entered  one  large,  and  four 
smaller  Subterranean  Chapels.  Pavements  of  beautiful 
inlaid  marble — curious  old  mosaics,  of  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity — ^laborious  gilt  paintings,  by  Greek  artists  of 
the  same  era — ^and  a  profusion  of  other  ornaments,  richly 

*  Counting  from  Nicholas  V.,  who  was  certainly  the  original  beginner. 
The  popes  who  did  not  build  accumulated  money  for  those  who  did,  and 
thus  all  contributed  to  it. 
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adorn  the  interior;  while  marble  sculpture,  and  bronze 
bassi-rilieyi,  on  the  splendid  shrine  of  the  apostles,  represent 
the  great  miracles  of  their  lives ;  and  their  unages  shine  on  a 
ground  of  gold,  above  the  great  altar  which  is  erected  over 
the  spot  of  their  interment. 

But  although  it  seems  that  St.  Paul  and  a  great  many 
saints  and  martm  were  buried  here,  their  merits  are  quite 
lost  in  those  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars 
is  extinguished  in  the  meridian  blaze  of  day. 

This  holy  sepulchre  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  vaults 
which  is  lined  with  the  tombs  of  popes,  saints,  and  em- 
perors, besides  a  long  list  of  deposed  or  abdicated  princes. 
The  last  representatives  of  our  own  unfortunate  Stuarts,  the 
iEmperor  Qbho,  and  a  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  are  buried  here ; 
not  to  mention  many  other  ill-fated  members  of  fallen 
royalty, — ^which,  indeed,  it  will  be  quite  as  convenient  to 
me  not  to  do,  because  I  have  forgotten  them.  The  famous 
Countess  Matilda,  and  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  have  a 
place  in  the  church  above.  Both  these  princesses  certainly 
merited  well  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Countess  materially 
augmented  the  patrimony  with  her  pious  bequests,  which 
acceptable  proot  of  her  faith  was  supposed  to  arise  either 
from  her  love  of  religion,  or  of  Gregory  VII.,  a  pontiff  who, 
while  he  interdicted  all  the  clergy  throughout  Europe  from 
marrying — ^as  a  sin  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel — it  was  weU  known,  revelled  hunself  in  the 
lawless  love  of  that  princess. 

As  to  Queen  Christina,  she  is,  to  this  day,  the  triimiph  of 
the  priesthood,  not  only  because  she  renounced  Lutheranism, 
but  because,  as  they  say,  she  abdicated  a  Protestant  crown 
that  she  might  embrace  the  Catholic  faith. 

I  marvel  how  she  escaped  being  a  saint ;  she  was  a  great 
sinner,  but  that  could  be  no  sort  of  objection.  The  whispers 
of  scandal  have  not  yet  died  away  respecting  her  fame.  It 
is  said,  no  exclusive  partiality  confined  her  smiles  to  one 
lover.  The  barbarous  murder  of  one  of  these  reputed 
favourites — ^the  unfortunate  Monaldeschi — ^in  a  sudden  fit  of 
relentless  ra^e  or  jealousy,  and  the  horrible  passions  that 
could  enable  Tier  to  exult  in  his  dying  cries,  seem  to  deserve 
a  commentary  even  more  severe  than  Pasquin's  well-known 
sarcasm— that  she  was 
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Begina  aena  Begno, 
Christiana  aeiua  Fede, 
£  Donna  sena  Vergogna. 

But  I  forget  that  I  haye  left  you  standing  all  this  time  in 
the  Tomb  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  whilst  I  am  talking 
scandal  about  defunct  queens. 

EmerG;ing  from  those  gloomy,  magnificent  sepulchral  re- 
gions of  diurkness  and  death,  to  upper  day,  we  stopped  to 
survey  the  great  altar  which  stands  above  the  Confession  of 
St.  Peter,  and  beneath  the  dome,  but  it  is  not  exactly  in  the 
centre,  which  rather  hurts  the  eye.  It  is  a  pily  St.  Peter 
had  not  been  buried  a  little  more  to  one  side. 

Above  it  rises  the  baldaechmo,  a  gilded  and  brazen  canopy, 
ynth  four  supporting  twisted  colunms,  made  from  the  bronze, 
or  precious  Corinthian  metal  plundered  from  the  Pantheon, 
|)y  Urban  YIII.,  who  showed  as  little  taste  in  applying,  as 
judgment  in  appropriating  it. 

So  small  does  this  ugly  canopy  look  in  the  vast  size  of  the 
church,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  the  fiEU^t,  that  it 
is  quite  as  high  as  a  modem  castle.* 

At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  great  nave,  the  figures  of 
the  four  doctors  of  the  church,  made  of  ancient  bronze,  and 
handsomely  dlded,  support  the  ftmous  chair  of  St.  Peter ; 
which  veneraDle  relic  is  also  so  well  encased  in  the  same  pre- 
cious material,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  part  of  the  old 
worm-eaten  wood  of  which  it  was  composed.  This  apostolic 
seat  was  unhappUy  broken,  an  accident  typical,  surely,  of 
the  fall  of  those  whom  it  is  metaphorically  said  to  support ; 
metaphorically, — ^for  it  is  held  up  at  such  a  height  by  the 
brawny  arms  of  its  supporters,  that  a  Pope  must  really  be  a 
mountebank — ^which  one  of  our  Scotch  fanner's  vrives  used 
to  call  him — and  have  served  a  successful  apprenticeship  to 
the  art  of  vaulting  and  tumbling  before  he  could  seat  him- 
self in  it.  !From  the  gigantic  size  of  these  four  doctors,  we 
must  allow  them  the  praise  of  being  strong  pDlars  of  the 
church. 

On  the  left  of  them  is  the  Tomb  of  Paul  III.,  erroneously 
reputed  to  be  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  although  exe- 
cuted from  his  designs  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  and  certainly 

*  Ite  meamirement  is  122  feet  from  the  pavement  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  cross. — Vide  P.  Bonnoni,  Monaldini,  Lalande,  &c. 
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a  close  imitation  of  his  manner.  Two  Virtues,  in  female 
form,  recline  upon  it.  The  figure  of  a  youn^  woman,  which, 
from  her  exceeding  beau^,  was  clothed  m  a  drapery  of 
bronze,  by  order  of  one  of  the  Popes ;  and  of  an  old  one, 
whose  exceeding  ugliness  renders  her  personal  attractions 
far  from  dangerous,  certainly  bear  no  very  obvious  simili- 
tude to  the  Justice  and  Pruaence  which  they  are  said  to  be 
intended  to  ^rsonify. 

Opposite,  IS  the  Tomb  of  Urban  VIII.,  by  Bernini,  which 
we  snail  leave  his  admirers  to  contemplate,  and  turn  to  that 
of  Clement  XIII.,  the  work  of  Canova — the  only  monument 
"in  the  church,  in  my  humble  opinion,  worth  attention.  "We 
look  at  it  with  redoubled  interest  from  the  knowledge  that 
every  part  of  it  was  done  by  his  own  hand ;  for,  until  it  was 
completed,  this  accomplished  man  had  not  the  means  to 
employ  assistants,  and  was  compelled  to  undergo  the  whole 
of  the  mechanical  drudgery  himself.  The  Lions  I  can  never 
sufficiently  admire ;  they  are  faultless,  matchless,  living  lions 
(especially  the  half-slumbering  one),  far  surpassing  dl  that 
the  ancients  have  left,  or  the  modems  achieved,  in  this 
branch  of  art. 

The  kneeling  figure  of  the  Pope,  at  the  top,  is  perhaps  as 
good  as  a  pope  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be ;  for  their  cumbrous 
robes,  tonsure,  or  tiara,  are  so  ill  adapted  to  sculpture,  that 
I  almost  doubt  whether  Phidias  himself  could  have  made  a 
fine  papal  statue.  The  figure  of  Eeligion,  which  stands  by 
the  side  of  the  tomb,  holding  her  ponderous  cross — her 
gloomy  brows  encircled  with  a  range  of  spikes,  called  a  glory 
— ^is  much  admired;  but  I  confess  it  disappointed  me.  Her 
figure  is  so  huge  and  heavy,  that  it  seems  as  if  she  must 
stand  there  for  ever,  for  to  move  must  prove  impossible. 
Her  air  is  cold,  severe,  and  repulsive.  It  speaks  no  affliction 
for  the  dead,  over  whose  remams  she  should  seem  to  mourn ; 
far  less  do  joyfiil  hope,  triumphant  faith,  or  sublime  expecta- 
tion, illuminate  her  stem  and  inexpressive  countenance. 
I  must  say,  I  never  saw  a  more  unprepossessing  lady ;  she 
certainly  resembles  nothing  earthly,  and.  still  less  anything 
heavenly. 

The  Q-enius  reclining  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb,  who  extin- 
guishes the  torch  of  life,  is  far  more  beautiful ;  yet  is  there 
not  something  of  attitude  and  aflEectation,  f<^  removed  from 
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the  diyine  Bunplicity  of  nature  P  And  is  the  anatomy  not 
defectiyeP  In  a  celestial  being,  the  articulation,  liones, 
muscles,  &e,  certainly  should  not  be  pronounced,  or  repre- 
sented, with  anatomical  precision — still,  there  must  be 
notbing  foreign  or  contrary  to  nature;  and,  without  pos- 
sessing a  paiticle  of  anatomical  knowledge,  there  is  some* 
thing  in  tne  general  appearance  and  effect  of  the  human 
form,  whether  in  paintuig  or  sculpture,  that  makes  us  feel 
at  once  it  is  true  or  Mae  to  nature.  But  the  statues  of 
Beligion,  and  of  the  Genius,  on  this  tomb,  are  usually  enthu- 
siasticaily  praised ;  and  I  criticise  with  diffidence  the  works 
of  the  reyiyer  of  ancient  taste,  the  greatest  sculptor  of 
modem  times,  and  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  enlightened 
men  that  the  world  ever  produced. 

This  monument,  however,  even  if  the  faults  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  find  have  any  foundation,  is  almost  the  only  spe- 
cimen of  fine  sculpture  in  St.  Peter's.  The  gigantic  Quires 
of  saints  and  apostles  which  adorn  its  aisles  majr  be  good  in 
the  general  effect,  but  are  bad  in  detail,  and  will  not  bear 
examination.  Indeed,  colossal  statues  are  rarely  the  best. 
Artists,  in  all  ages,  seem  more  frequently  to  have  attained 
excellence  by  diimnishing,  than  enlarging  the  human  form. 
By  the  former,  they  often  produce  grace  and  beauty ;  by  the 
latter,  they  seldom  obtain  sublimity.  But,  after  all,  I  believe 
the  standard  of  nature  will  generally  be  found  to  be  that  of 
beauty  and  of  taste. 

The  only  work  of  Michael  Angelo's  that  adorns  St.  Peter's, 
is  in  the  first  chapel,  on  the  right  of  the  door  as  you  enter. 
It  is  '*  Xa  Fieta,*  or  the  Virgin  with  the  dead  Christ  in.  her 
arms.  It  is  said  to  be  the  earliest,  as  that  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Florence  is  the  latest,  production  of  the  great  sculptor; 
but,  like  every  other  I  have  yet  seen,  it  by  no  means  equals 
the  too  highly  wrought  expectations  I  had  formed  of  his 
works. 

We  delivered  ourselves  up  into  the  hands  of  a  regular 
exhibitor  of  St.  Peter's,  to  be  carried  aU  over  its  wonders 
and  curiosities,  and  I  cannot  accuse  him  of  neglecting  his 
duty.  Not  a  single  altar,  picture,  statue,  saint,  shrine,  or 
chapel,  through  the  whole  of  this  immense  church,  did  he 
spare  us ;  but  I  will  have  that  mercy  upon  you  I  did  not 
meet  from  him,-— for  I  was  so  thoroughly  wearied  with  the 
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nctual  inyestigation,  that  I  am  well  aware  the  descriptioii 
must  be  wholly  insupportable.  Every  altar  is  adorned  with 
a  mosaic,  copied  so  correctly  from  the  finest  historical  paint- 
ing, that  the  unpractised  eye  cannot  at  first  believe  that  it 
is  not  the  work  of  the  pencil. 

It  was  an  art  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  never  lost, 
even  during  the  darkest  ages.  Many  beautiful  specunens 
of  the  perfection  to  which  the  Eomans  carried  it  sfcill  adorn 
Italy. 

The  labour  and  expense  of  each  of  these  mosaics  are 
almost  incredible,  but,  when  finished,  they  are  indestructible, 
.  —-at  least  bj  time, — ^as  the  perfect  preservation  of  the 
ancient  mosaics  which  have  been  buried  under  ground  for 
ages  sufficiently  proves.  Thus,  in  all  human  probability,  by 
means  of  this  wonderful  art,  the  finest  productions  of  genius 
will  go  down,  in  no  faint  copy  of  their  perfection,  to  the 
latest  generations. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  Dome- 
nichino's  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  G-uido's  Archangel 
Michael,  and  all  the  masterpieces  of  painting,  copied  with 
such  fidelity,  in  glass  or  stone,  and  by  mere  mechanic  hands. 

The  finest  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's,  (and,  consequently,  in  the 
world,)  is  generally,  and,  I  think,  justly,  said  to  be  Gf^uercino's 
famous  martyrdom  of  Santa  Petronilla ;  though  why  called  a 
martyrdom  I  cannot  imagine,  since  it  only  represents,  below, 
the  hfeless  body  of  the  saint  raised  from  the  grave  at  the  re- 
quest of  her  mourning  lover,  and  found  to  be  miraculously 
preserved  in  all  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty, — and  above, 
the  Eedeemer  bending  from  heaven  to  receive  her  spirit. 

There  is  an  old  frightful  fresco  painting  of  the  Virgin,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Madonna,  about  half  way  up  the  church, 
on  the  right  (which  was  saved  out  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
Peter's  before  it  was  pulled  down),  whose  merits  deserve 
particular  notice. 

It  is  a  miraculous  image,  which  still  works  most  notable 
miracles,  and  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  present  Pope, 
who  never  enters  the  church  without  going  to  pray  to  it ; 
nor  have  I  ever  yet  been  to  St.  Peter's  without  seeing  a 
crowd  of  kneeling  suppliants  adoring  it  from  afar,  in  silence 
and  humiliation.  One  yoimg,  stout,  simple-looking  country- 
man was  on  his  knees  before  it  to-day  when  we  entered,  and 
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-we  left  him  in  the  ren  «une  plaee  and  posture  three  honrt 
after,  when  we  quittea  it. 

The  grand  object  of  adoration  is,  however,  the  image  of 
St.  Peter  himself.  It  is  pretended  that  he  is  no  other  than 
old  Jupiter  Capitolinus  transformed  into  the  saint ;  at  all 
events  he  was,  nndoubtedly  and  confessedly,  an  ancient 
bronze  statue,— either  a  god  or  a  consul, — and  here  he 
sits  in  state  with  the  modem  additions  of  a  gloiy  on  his 
head,  and  a  couple  of  keys  in  his  hand,  holding  out  his  toe 
i»  be  kissed  by  the  pious  muhitude  who  continuallj  crowd 
around  it  for  that  purpose. 

Long  since  would  that  toe  have  been  kissed  away,  had  it 
not  been  guarded  by  a  sort  of  brass  slipper ;  for  no  good 
Soman  Catholic,  from  the  pope  to  the  beggar,  ever  enters 
the  church  without  fervently  pressing  his  iips  to  it^  and 
then  applying  his  forehead  and  chin  to  its  consecrated  tip. 

If  tnis  retuly  be  old  Jupiter,  how  he  must  secretly  exidt 
at  his  own  cunning,  by  which,  in  merely  assuming  another 
name  and  form— a  stratagem,  we  know,  of  old  he  delighted 
in — he  has  still  contrived  to  retain  the  adoration,  and  con- 
tinue the  tutelary  god,  of  the  Bomans ! 

If  I  were  to  name  a  point  from  which  the  Church  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage,  it  should  be  nearly  from  this  very 
statue  of  St.  Peter. 

The  magnificent  arches,  and  crossing  aisles,  fall  into  beau- 
tiful perspective, — ^the  tombs,  the  statues,  the  altars,  retiring 
into  shadowv  distance,  more  powerfully  touch  the  imagina- 
tion,— the  lofty  dome,  swelhng  into  sublimity  above  our 
heads,  seems  to  expand  the  very  soul;  while  the  golden 
light  that  pours  through  the  painted  glass  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  church,  where  the  Holy  Spirit  hovers  in  a 
flood  of  glory — ^like  the  chastened  splendour  of  the  evening 
clouds — sheds  its  celestial  radiance  on  every  object. 

It  shone  full  on  the  beautiM  columns  and  polished 
panels  of  ancient  marble— ruins  of  Pagan  Temples,  now 
adorning  the  proudest  fabric  of  Christianity; — and  the 
splendid  canopy  of  bronze,  the  warlike  spoils  of  the  first 
imperial  Master  of  the  World* — ^now  overshadowing  the 
Tomb  of  the  humble  Apostle  of  Peace. 

*  Au^uBtDs,  The  bronze  (taken  from  the  Pantheon)  was  a  part  of 
the  BpoiJB  of  the  battle  of  Actiom. 
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.  "We  beheld  the  luuaies  of  the  popes  inscribed  on  every 
part  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  celebrating  their  own  "  mag* 
nificence/'  with  fond  longings  afi;er  immortality  on  earth; 
their  tombs  reminding  us  oi  their  short  duration  here,  and 
of  their  awful  immortality  hereafter.  Surely  these  must 
speak  more  forcibly  to  their  hearts,  and  to  ours,  than  even 
the  herald,  who,  as  the  blazing  flax  vanishes  away,  proclaima 
to  the  pontifi*,  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  ^laltation^ 
"  Sancte  Pater!     Sic  transit  gloria  mundi." 

"  So  vanishes  the  glory  and  the  pride,  but  not  the  sins  of 
men,"  thought  I,  as  I  gazed  on  the  great  Confessionai, 
where,  on  Holy  Thm^day,  the  Fenitenzia  MJaggiore^  sits^ 
armed  with  the  delegated  powers  of  the  Pope,  to  pardon 
crimes  that  no  other  priest  can  absolve.  How  often,  through 
that  grate,  have  been  uttered  tales  of  unimagined  woe  and 
crime,  foul  deeds  without  a  name,  and  the  low  and  secret 
whispers  of  a  murderer's  guilt ! 

Confessionals  in  every  living  language  stand  in  St.  Peter's. 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  French,  !^glish,  Gf^ermans,  Hunga- 
rians, Dutch,  Swedes,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  here  find  a 
ghostly  counsellor  ready  to  hear  and  absolve  in  their  native 
tongue. 

At  stated  times  the  confessors  attend  in  the  confessionals* 
This  morning,  being  Friday,  they  were  sitting  in  readiness. 
Some  of  those  who  were  unemployed,  were  reading.  All 
had  long  wands,  like  fishing-rods,  sticking  out  of  the  box. 
GChe  people  passing  kneel  down  opposite  the  confessor,  who 
touches  theu:  head  with  his  wand,  which  possesses  the 
virtue  of  communicating  some  sort  of  spiritual  benefit  to 
their  souls.  The  other  day  I  was  much  amused  to  see,  in  a 
church  into  which  we  entered  by  accident,  a  fat  old  friar 
sitting  in  his  confession  box,  fast  asleep,  while  a  woman  was 
pouring  through  the  grate,  into  his  imconscious  ear,  the 
catalogue  of  her  sins.  As  the  confessor  and  the  confessant 
do  not  see  each  other,  I  should  suppose  this  accident  might 
sometimes  occur,  especially  if  the  confession  be  somewhat 
prolix. 

For  one  man  that  I  see  at  confession  in  the  churches, 

*  He  is  always  a  Cardinal,  and  sits  to  receive  confessions  on  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  Passion-week,  at  St.  Peter's  and  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  alternately. 
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there  aie  at  least  fifty  women.  Whether  it  be  that  men 
have  fewer  sins,  or  women  more  penitence;  or  that  it  is 
more  repugnant  to  the  pride  of  man  to  avow  them  to  man, 
or  that  women  hare  more  time  to  think  about  them  (though 
for  that  matter,  as  far  as  I  see,  both  sexes  are  equally  ime 
here),  I  cannot  determine.  But  so  it  is.  However,  the 
men  do  confess.  Ther  must.  If  every  true-bom  Italian, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  within  the  Pope's  dominions,  does 
not  confess  and  receive  the  communion  at  least  once  a-year, 
before  Easter,  his  name  is  posted  up  in  the  parish  church ; 
if  he  still  refrain,  he  is  exhorted,  entreated,  and  otherwise 
tormented ;  and  if  he  persist  in  his  contumacv,  he  is  excom- 
municated—which is  a  very  good  joke  to  us,  but  none  at  all 
to  an  Italian,  since  it  involves  the  loss  of  civil  rights,  and 
perhaps  of  liberty  and  property.  Even  the  Pope  confesses, 
which  I  don't  imderstand,  for  they  say  he  is  infallible. 
Then,  if  infallible,  how  can  he  have  any  fiulings  to  confess  ? 

Mass  is  never  performed  at  the  Great  Altar  of  St.  Peter's, 
unless  when  the  Pope  assists  in  person;  an  event  which 
onljr  happens  at  three  or  four  high  festivals  in  the  year: 
Christmas  Day,  Easter  Sunday,  St.  Peter's  Day,  and  the 
18th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the 
church.  On  all  other  occasions,  service  is  performed  in  the 
adjoining  chapel  of  the  choir,  about  as  large  as  a  moderate 
sized  church.  Here  there  is  a  fine  organ,  and  the  singing 
at  vespers,  especially  on  the  Sundays  during  Lent  and 
Advent,  is  sometimes  beautiM ;  but  there  is  no  organ  in 
the  Great  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  nor  is  there  ever  any  in- 
strumental music  during  service,  when  the  Pope  is  present. 

On  the  pavement  of  the  great  nave  of  St.  Peter's  are 
marked  the  lengths  of  the  principal  churches  in  the  world, 
frova.  which  it  appears  that  after  St.  Peter's  comes  St.  Paul's 
at  London,  then  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  then  the  Cathedral 
at  Milan,  and  lastly,  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople.* 

•  The  following  are  the  lengthg : — 

St  Peter's  itself  is  609  English  feet  in  length. 

St.  Paul's  in  London,  500         ditto  ditto. 

Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  434          ditto  ditto. 

The  Cathedral  at  Milan,  880         ditto  ditto. 

Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  256         ditto  ditto. 

The  measurement  is  uniform]  j  the  interior  length.  It  is  stated  on 
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St.  Peter's  surpasses  all  these,  and  all  other  churches,  not 
more  in  magnitude  than  in  magnificence.  Description  can 
convey  no  idea  to  you  of  the  prodigality,  yet  chaste  beauty, 
of  its  rich  and  varied  decorations.  Tne  treasures  and  the 
taste  of  the  world  seem  to  have  been  exhausted  in  its  em- 
bellishment. I  saw  but  one  blot.  The  great  pilasters  of 
the  principal  nave  are  not  of  marble,  but  mere  painted 
imitations ;  and  this,  in  a  country  where  every  little  com- 
mon-place church  has  its  very  walls  lined  with  marbles, 
excites  as  much  astonishment  as  regret.  This  alone  is 
mean,  where  all  else  is  noble. 

But  however  great,  imusual,  or  amazing  may  be  the  in- 
animate objects  which  surround  us,  we  seldom  fail,  in  every 
place,  to  notice  the  human  beings  who  may  happen  to  be 
near  us ;  and  not  all  the  magnificence,  nor  all  the  novelty,  of 
St.  Peter's  long  prevented  me  from  remarking  the  various 
parties  that  were  scattered  over  this  immense  febric. 

A  group  of  peasants,  in  grotesque  and  highly  picturesque 
costumes,  were  flocking  round  the  bronze  statue  of  St. 
Peter,  to  give  it  the  pious  salutation  they  had  wandered 
from  their  distant  mountain  homes  to  bestow.  Amongst 
them  a  young  mother,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  was  com- 
pelling an  unwilling  and  blubbering  urchin,  of  five  years 
old,  to  press  his  lips  to  the  cold  and  uninviting  toe ;  while 
the  anxious  maternal  solicitude  painted  on  her  brown  ruddj 
countenance,  spoke  her  deep  sense  of  its  importance  to  his 
eternal  welfare,  and  her  horror  and  affi:ight  at  his  iU-boding 
stubbornness. 

Eound  the  distant  confessionals,  female  penitents,  clothed 
in  black,  and  deeply  veiled,  were  kneeling,  whispering 
through  the  grate  into  the  ear  of  their  ghostly  father,  thatt 
tale  of  human  guilt  and  misery  no  other  mortal  ear  might 
hear.  Their  faces  were  concealed,  but  their  figure  and 
attitude  seemed  to  express  deep  humiliation,  grief,  and  com- 
punction. The  countenances  of  the  confessors  were  various. 
Some,  fat,  lethargic,  and  indifferent,  expressed — ^and  seemed 
capable  of  expressing — nothing.  Others  seemed  to  wear 
the  air  of  attention,  surprise,  admonition,  weariness,  or  im- 

the  pavement  in  Roman  palms,  which  I  thought  would  be  unintelligible, 
and  I  have  therefore  reduced  it,  I  believe  with  tolerable  correctnessi, 
into  English  feet. 

TOL.  I.  2  B 
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patienoe ;  but  in  one  only  could  I  trace  tlie  tenderness  of 
compassion^  and  of  gentle,  jet  impiessive,  rebuke.  It  was 
an  Old  Dominican  monk,  whose  cowl  thrown  back,  displayed 
a  pallid  cheek,  deeply  marked  with  the  lines  of  piety  and 
resignation,  and  in  whose  mild  eye,  shaded  by  a  few  thin 

Say  hairs,  shone  the  habitual  kindness  of  Christian  charity, 
e  seemed,  in  the  beautiful  language  oi  Scripture,  *'  a  man 
of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief,"  humble  and  patient, 
vet  tolerant  of  human  frailty,  as  they  ^nerally  are  in  the 
highest  degree  who  the  least  need  toleration  &om  others. 

In  strikmg  contrast  to  this  venerable  old  monk,  was  a 
cardinal,  whose  robe  of  state  was  carried  by  his  train-bearer, 
and  whose  steps  were  followed  by  an  immense  retinue  of 
servants.  He  was  going  round  to  all  the  altars  in  succes- 
sion, and  kneeling  before  them,  to  offer  up  his  pompous 
prayers.  The  servants,  dressed  in  sumptuous  livenes,  were 
on  their  knees  behind ;  but  some  of  them,  growing  tired  of 
the  length  of  his  devotions,  .were  in  this  posture  making 
grimaces  at  each  other,  and  cutting  jokes,  sotto  voce;  and 
one  or  two  of  them  in  the  rear  had  got  up  again, — ^when  the 
cardinal's  ^e  glanced  round,  and  down  tney  plumped,  more 
deep  in  apparent  prayer  than  ever. 

Near  this  princely  priest,  as  near  as  they  could  get,  were 
some  wretched  diseased  cripples,  covered  with  rags  and  filth, 
and  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees  over  the  marble 
pavement  of  this  superb  edifice,  vainly  demanding  charity  in 
the  most  abject  terms  of  misery  and  supplication.  One  of 
these  unfortunate  wretches,  finding  his  petitions  disregarded, 
at  last,  at  a  distance  and  in  silence,  began  to  worship  the 
same  shrine,  as  if  to  implore  from  heaven  that  mercy  which 
man  had  denied.  Yet,  wide  as  was  the  difference  between 
the  earthly  condition  of  that  poor  diseased  wretch  and  that 
proud  cardinal,  in  the  sight  of  the  Q-od  before  whom  they 
both  knelt  they  were  eqiml;  their  souls  were  of  equal  price ; 
they  were  the  equal  heirs  of  immortality;  of  eternal  happi- 
ness, or  eternal  misery. 

How  different  were  the  motives  that  assembled  so  many 
human  beings  iu  the  same  place!  Some  were  here  from 
curiosity,  like  ourselves;  others  from  piety, like  the  peasants; 
from  penitence,  like  the  confessants;  from  hypocrisy,  like 
the  cardinal;  from  want,  like  the  beggars ;  from  necessity, 
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like  the  servantB ;  from  dnty,  like  the  priests ;  or  from  idle- 
ness, like  the  numbers  of  vacant-looking  loiterers  who  were 
strolling  about. 

Some  pilgrims,  too,  were  among  the  supplicants  of  the 
manifold  shnnes,  and  it  would  be  a  curious  task  to  analyse 
the  motives  that  led  them  hither.  They  were  chiefly  young 
strong  men,  apparently  from  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
whose  appearance  certainly  did  not  denote  that  they  had 
suffered  much  from  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  way. 
Like  Peter  Pindar's  pilgrim,  they  seemed  to  have  "  taken 
the  liberty  to  boil  their  peas."  At  their  time  of  life,  too, 
the  sight  of  new  countries,  and  the  adventures  of  a  long 
journey,  might  be  supposed  to  afford  some  matter  of  attrac- 
tion, and  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim  ^Eicilities  for  executing  it, 
and  a  certain  character  and  respectability  by  no  means  in- 
convenient. Added  to  which,  the  secret  flattery  of  the 
human  heart  would  no  doubt  persuade  them  that  they  were 
performing  a  pious  action,  at  once  deserving  of  praise,  grati- 
fying their  inclinations,  and  benefiting  their  souls. 

Some  of  them  were  very  fine-looEng  men.  Their  large 
black  eyes,  and  expressive  countenances,  overshadowed  by 
their  broad-brinmied  hats;  their  oil-skm  tippets,  cockle- 
shells, scrip,  rosaries,  and  staff,  had  to  us  a  novelty  that  was 
poetical  as  well  as  picturesque.  Some  of  them  had  come 
from  the  mountains  of  Spain,  and  seemed  resolved  to  lay  in 
a  stock  of  indulgences  to  serve  them  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

"  Plenaiy  indulgence  and  remission  of  sins,"  are  liberally 
ofiered  here  on  very  easy  terms.  I  was  at  first  rather 
startled  with  the  prodigal  manner  in  which  that  full  pardon 
of  all  transgressions,  which  the  Gt)spel  promises  only  as  the 
reward  of  sincere  repentance  and  amen<nnent,  was  bestowed 
at  Bome,  in  consideration  of  repeating  certain  prayers 
before  the  shrine  of  certain  saints,  or  paying  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  certain  priests. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  scarcely  a  church  in  Bome  that 
did  not  hold  up  at  the  door  the  tempting  inscription  of 
"  Indulgenaia  Plenaria**  TlVo  hundred  days'  indulgence  I 
thought  a  great  reward  for  every  kiss  bestowed  upon  the 
great  black  cross  in  the  Colosseum ;  but  that  is  nothing  to 
the  indulgences  for  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  thousand 
yeani^  that  may  be  bought,  at  no  exorbitant  rate,  in  many 
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of  the  churches  ;*  so  thftt  it  is  amazing  what  a  vast  quantity 
of  treasure  ma^  be  amassed  in  the  other  world  with  yeij 
little  industry  in  this,  b;^  those  who  are  aYaricious  of  this 
spiritual  wealth,  into  wmch,  indeed,  the  dross  or  riches  of 
this  world  may  be  conyerted,  with  the  happiest  facDitj 
imaginable. 

*  Yon  may  buy  as  many  masses  as  will  free  your  seal  from  piuqgatoiy 
for  29,000  years,  at  the  church  of  St.  John  Laieran,  on  the  festa  of  that 
saint ;  at  Santa  Bibiana,  on  All  Souls'  Day,  for  7000  years ;  at  a  church 
near  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  and  at  another  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  the 
names  of  both  of  which  I  hare  unluckily  forgotten,  for  10,000,  and  for 
8000  years,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  But  it  is  in  yain  to  particu- 
larize—for the  greater  part  of  the  principal  churches  in  Borne  and  the 
neighbourhood  are  spiritual  shops  for  the  sale  of  the  same  commodity. 

The  indulgence  they  hold  out  was,  perhaps,  at  first  confined  to  exemp- 
tion from  fasts,  and  other  ordinances  of  the  church,  or  exemption  from 
the  ecclesiaBtical  penances  imposed  in  atonement  for  sins.  Bat  they 
soon  extended  to  liberation  from  the  pains  of  puigatory  for  a  stated 
period ;  so  that  those  who,  during  their  lives,  buy  or  earn  indulgences 
for  100,000  years,  will  have  credit  for  it  in  the  next  world,  and  be 
released  from  its  purifying  fires  so  much  the  sooner.  The  priests  say  it 
is  the  pains  of  puigataxy  only,  not  the  pains  of  hell,  that  can  be  tiius 
commuted  by  fines.  And  yet,  if  the  pains  of  hell  be  not  merited  for 
such  ofiences  as  the  records  of  the  Roman  Chancery  prove  to  be  com- 
mutable  for  money,  I  know  not  how  men  could  incur  them.  Murder, 
fratricide,  parricide,  incest,  and  every  crime  that  can  disgrace  our  nature, 
have  here  their  stated  price,  upon  the  payment  of  which  their  commia- 
sion  is  not  only  pardoned,  but  pronounced  compatible  with  holding  holy 
ciders.  In  proof  of  this  monstrous  fact,  I  shall  pollute  my  pages  with 
a  few  extracts  from  these  foul  laws,  or  records  of  licensed  profligacy. 
For  instance,  *'  He  who  has  been  guilty  of  incest  with  his  mother,  sister, 
or  other  relation,  either  in  consanguinity  or  affinity,  is  rated  at  five  gros." 
'*  The  absolution  of  him  who  has  murdered  his  father,  mother,  sister,  or 
wife,  from  five  to  seven  gros."  "  The  absolvtion  and  pardon  of  aU  cuts 
qffomicaUon  committed  by  any  of  the  clergy,  in  what  manner  soever, 
whether  it  be  with  a  nun,  within  or  without  the  limits  of  a  nunnery,  or 
with  his  relations  in  consanguinity  or  affinity,  or  with  his  god-daughter,  or 
any  woman  whatsoever;  and  whether  also  the  said  absolution  be  given 
in  the  name  of  the  clergyman  himself  alone,  or  of  him  jointiy  with  his 
adultress ;  together  with  a  dispensation  to  enable  him  to  take  and  hold 
holy  orders  and  ecdesiastical  benejices,  with  a  clause  also  of  inhibition 
— costs  thirty-six  toumois,  nine  ducats."  "  The  absolution  of  him  who 
keeps  a  ^ncubine,  with  a  dispensation  to  take  and  hold  his  orders  and 
benefices — costs  twenty-one  toumois,  five  ducats,  and  six  carlins." 

"A  nun  having  committed  fornication  several  times,  within  and  without 
the  bounds  of  the  nunnery,  shall  be  absolved,  and  enabled  to  hold  all  the 
dignities  of  her  order,  even  that  of  abbess,  by  paying  thirtyndx  toumois, 
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"We  are  told  that  "  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  enter  into 
tlie  eye  of  a  needle,  than  a  rich  man  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;*'  but,  at  Edme  at  least,  it  would  seem  to  be  diffi- 
cult, naj,  impossible,  to  keep  a  rich  man  out. 

The  keys  of  that  kingdom,  we  are  told,  were  given  to  St. 
Peter,  and  are  held  by. the  Pope;  and  he  opens  the  door 
freely  to  those  who  pay  the  porter. 

The  poor,  indeed,  have  but  a  bad  chance  of  admittance, 
for  their  souls  depend  upon  the  collections  of  the  good  jGriars 
and  penitents,  that  go  about  industriously  begging,  "  Ter  le 
Anime  Scmte  m  Fwrgatorio  ;^^  and  eve^tms  slender  redeem- 
ing fund  is  shared  with  them  by  the  rich.  However,  it  is 
not  alway^s  the  wealthjr  alone  tnat  are  saved;  for,  besides 
the  pilgnmages  and  visitation  of  altars,  &c.,  &c.,  that  are 
open  to  the  industry  of  aU,  those  who  have  interest  with  the 
Pope  may  obtain  an  absolution  in  full  from  his  Holiness  for  all 
the  sins  they  ever  have  committed,  or  may  choose  to  commit.* 

St.  Peter's — in  common  with  the  other  three  great  Basi- 
licsB  of  Eome,  St.  John  Lateran,  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  and 
St.  Paolo  fiwri  le  Jfwro^— possesses  the  privilege  of  the 
I^orta  Santa,  or  holy  door,  by  which,  during  the  holy  year, 
all  may  come  in,  but  none  may  come  out.  It  is  hteraUy 
"that  bourn  through  which  no  traveller  returns." 

These  holy  years  and  holy  doors  were  originally  invented 
by  Boniface  VlII.,  at  the  termination  of  the]  thirteenth 
century,  who  proclaimed  a  jubilee  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  with  ^^ plenary  indulgence  and  remission  ofsins,^^  to  all 
who,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  should  visit  the  shrines  of 
the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  Christianity  at  Bome ;  and  com- 
man^d  this  festival  to  be  held  for  evermore  at  the  expira- 
tion of  every  century — ^in  avowed  imitation  of  the  secular 

nine  dncats."  Many  more  instances  might  be  adduced,  and  may  be 
found  in  Bayle's  Dictionaiy,  art.  "  Banck,  Laurence;"  or  in  Laurence 
Bauck's  Taxa  S.  GanceUaHcs  Bamanoe,  from  which  the  above  is  copied 
verbatim.  The  book  was  published  by  authority  at  Rome,  Venice; 
Cologne,  and  Paris,  and  the  editions  of  all  these  places  are  still  extant, 
'though  they  are  now  becoming  rare,  for  it  was  prohibited,  and  its  future 
publication  stopped,  immediately  after  the  Protestants  assigaed  it  as  a 
reason  for  rejecting  the  Council  of  Trent.  Its  authenticity  is^  indisput- 
able.   The  latest  edition  is  of  Paris,  1625. 

*  I  have  seen  one  of  these  edifying  documents,  issued  by  the  present 
Pope  [Pius  YII.]  to  a  friend  of  mine.  It  was  most  unequivocally  worded, 
bnt  1  was  not  permitted  to  take  a  copy. 
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Smet  of  the  Bomana.*  But  it  ma  found  so  lucratiTe  to 
e  Holy  Beoy  from  the  heaps  of  gold  the  jpiety  of  wealthy 
pilgrima  poured  on  the  altars,  and  so  edifying  to  Christen- 
dom, that,  instead  of  one,  the  number  was  grodually  multi- 
plied to  four  jubilees,  or  holy  years,  in  ereiy  age. 

Thus,  after  the  holy  doors  Dave  been  walled  up,  and  the 
brazen  cross  upon  them  devoutly  pressed  by  the  lips,  and 
rubbed  by  the  loreheads  and  chins  of  the  pious,  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  they  are  thrown  open,  and  me  Pope,  followed 
by  every  good  Christian,  waua  into  the  four  churches 
through  them,  but  always  walks  out  by  some  door  not  holy. 

The  scramble  among  the  devout  for  the  bits  of  brick  and 
mortar,  when  the  walls  of  these  holy  doors  are  thrown  down, 
I  am  assured,  is  truly  edifying. 

We  vinted  the  SacriBty,— or  rather,  the  three  Sacristiea 
of  St.  Peter's — ^but  I  don't  know  why  vou  should  be  made 
to  underffo  the  description  of  them ;  taerefore,  I  will  only 
say  that  their  spacious  nails,  and  noble  corridors  and  galle- 
ries of  commumcation,  correspond  in  magnitude  and  splen- 
dour of  decoration,  with  the  church  itself.  This  ^reat 
building  was  erected  by  the  late  Pope  (Pius  YI.)  with  a 
mag^nificenoe  worthy  of  his  spirit ;  but  its  architecture  can 
merit  no  praise. 

We  had  spent  the  whole  morning  in  the  church,  and, 
indeed,  on  a  winter's  day,  St.  Peter's  is  a  delightful  prome- 
nade. Its  temperature  seems,  like  the  happy  islands,  to 
experience  no  change.  In  the  coldest  wei^ner,  it  is  like 
summer  to  your  feelings,  and  in  the  most  oppressive  heats 
it  strikes  you  with  the  delightful  sensation  of  cold — a  luxury 
not  to  be  estimated  but  m  a  climate  such  as  this.  The 
rigours  of  cold  may  be  easily  ameliorated  by  artificial 
warmth,  but  neither  nature  nor  invention  has  mmished  us 
with  any  means  of  producing  artificial  cold,  to  mitigate  the 
miseries  of  consuming  heat. 

We  had  intended  ascending  to  the  top  of  St.  Peter's  to- 
day, but  it  was'  now  too  late  to  see  the  view  to  advantage^ 
and  we  were  too  much  wearied  to  enjoy  it. 

*  Tide  Lettres  snr  lea  Jubil^^  These  eecular  games,  which  I  haire 
already  mentioned,  (vide  Letter  XXY.,)  were  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
Dia&a,  for  the  safety  of  the  empire,  and  were  celebrated  with  the  most 
astonishing  pomp  and  splendour^— -generaliy  at  the  end  of  a  hundied  or 
a  kondred  and  ten  yeanL 
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LETTER  XLin. 

ASOBKT  TO  THE  ToP  OF  St.  PeTBb's. 

Tor  will  stare  when  I  tell  you  ttat  a  broad  paved  road 
leads  up  to  the  top  of  St.  Peter's  Church ;  not,  perhaps, 
practicable  for  carnages,  from  its  winding  nature,  but  30 
excellent  a  bridle-road  that  there  is  a  continual  passage  of 
horses  and  mules  upon  it,  which  go  up  laden  with  stones 
and  lime ;  and  the  ascent  is  so  gentle,  and  the  road  so  good, 
that  anybody  might  ride  up  and  down  with  perfect  safety. 
The  way  is  very  long,  and  as  I  have  not  yet  quite  recovered 
my  strength,  1  longed  for  a  donkey  to  carry  me  up.  But 
none  was  to  be  had,  and  I  was  compelled  to  walk,  lamentiQg 
grievously  that  no  other  ass  was  to  be  found  except  myself; 
which  wretched  piece  of  wit  I  purposely  repeat,  tnat  I  may 
deprive  you  of  the  malicious  pleasure  of  saying  it. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  other  ass,  then,  1  reached  the  roof 
at  last,  which  seems  like  a  city  in  itself.  Small  houses,  and 
ranges  of  work-shops  for  the  labourers  employed  ia  the 
never-ending  repairs  of  the  church,  are  built  here,  and  are 
lost  upon  this  immense  leaden  plain,  as  weU  as  the  eighteen 
cupol^  of  the  side  chapels  of  tne  church,  which  are  not  dis* 
tiimuishable  from  below. 

Though  only  comparatively  small,  how  diminutive  do  they 
seem,  compared  to  that  stupendous  dome,  the  triumph  of 
modem  architecture,  in  which  is  fulfilled  the  proud  boast  of 
Michael  Angelo,  that  he  would  lift  the  vault  of  the  Pan- 
theon, and  hang  it  in  air !  It  is  exactly  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude. Its  beautiful  proportions  and  finished  grandeur, 
towering  into  heaven,  can  nere  be  fully  seen.  Prom  below 
they  are  lost,  owing  to  bdmg  thrown  back  by  the  length  of 
the  Latin  cross,  and  consequently  sunk  benind  the  mean 
elevation  of  the  front,  so  that  this  noble  dome  is  perhaps 
nowhere  seen  to  so  little  advantage  as  from  that  point 
in  which  it  should  appear  to  the  most — ^the  Piazza  of  St. 
Peter's. 
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We  rambled  about,  and  rested  ourselyes  on  the  marble 
seats  which  are  commodiouslj  placed  upon  the  leads ;  and 
ire  might,  I  make  no  doubt,  have  maae  manj  grand  and 
sublime  meditations ;  but  a  ridiculous  idea,  which  unluckilT 
entered  some  of  our  heads,  that  the  great  cupola,  with  aU 
the  little  ones  about  it,  looked  like  a*  hen  with  a  brood  of 
chickens,  completely  put  all  such  ideas  to  flight.  ^^  What 
simpletons  must  thej  have  been  that  could  And  nothing 
better  to  thii^  of  on  the  top  of  St.  Peter's!"  methiokal 
hear  you  say. 

We  then  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  ^reafc  dome  bj  a 
succession  of  staircases,  ingeniously  contnyed,  and  fix>m 
which  passages  lead  out  both  upon  its  internal  and  external 
galleries. 

One  of  the  former,  like  the  whispering  gallery  of ,  St. 
Paul's — as  if  to  yerify  the  proyerb  that  walls  haye  ears — 
carries  round  a  sound  inaudible  to  the  nearest  bystander, 
clear  and  distinct  to  a  listener  on  the  opposite  side  o£  its 
yast  circumference. 

We  be^an  to  haye  some  idea  of  the  immense  height  we 
had  alreaay  gained.  The  mosaic  figures  of  the  saints  and 
apostles,  emblazoned  on  the  vaulted  roof,  were  now  so  near 
as  to  stare  upon  us  in  all  their  gigantic  proportions,  and 
from  the  highest  gallery  we  looked  down  mto  the  fearM 
depth  of  the  church  below,  upon  the  minute  forms  of 
the  human  beings,  who,  like  emmets,  were  creeping  about 
in  it. 

How  contemptible  did  they  look  from  hence!  And  is 
that  diminutive  speck — ^that  insignificant  nothing — ^lost  even 
in  the  mightiness  of  that  fabric  himself  has  raised — is  that 
he  who  has  called  forth  these  wonderful  creations  of  art,  and 
made  nature  subservient  to  his  will,  to  adorn  it  vnth  beauty 
and  with  majesty  ?  Is  that  the  being  whose  ambition  would 
embrace  the  imiverse— whose  littleness  and  greatness  at 
once  call  forth  contempt  and  admiration?  Strange  com- 
pound of  a  divinity  and  a  brute! — allied  equally  to  the 
worm  and  to  the  god ! — ^made  "  but  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels ;"  and  yet  but  a  little  raised  above  the  beasts  that 
perish ! — a  creature  of  clay,  endowed  with  a  heavenly  soul! 
—a  mortal,  destined  to  immortality  ?  Man  is,  indeed,  **  the 
glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world!"    But  if  I  begin  to 
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moralize  about  man,  we  sliall  nerer  get  to  the  top  of  St. 
Petep'B. 

In  the  comrse  of  onr  progress,  we  walked  round  the  ex- 
ternal cornice  of  the  dome,  which  is  so  broad,  that,  though 
there  is  no  fence  round  its  edge,  three  or  four  persons  might 
walk  abreast  with  perfect  safety.  We  were  informed  that  it 
is  half  a  mile  in  curcumference,  but '  I  would  not  guarantee 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 

At  last,  by  flights  of  very  narrow  stairs,  and  long  bending 
passages,  sloping  inwards  to  suit  the  inclination  of  the 
rapidfy  narrowing  curve,  we  reached  the  summit  of  that 
astonishing  dome,  to  which  we  had  so  ofben  looked  with 
admiration  from  below ;  and,  perched  at  a  height  above  the 
flight  of  the  fowls  of  heaven,  we  enjoyed  the  &r  extended 
and  interesting  prospect,  over  mountain,  flood,  and  plain. 

The  beautiml  amphitheatre  of  hills  which  encloses  the 
Campagna,  stretching  round  the  blue  horizon  on  three 
sides ;  the  pointed  summits  of  the,loftier  Apennines  behind, 
which  alone  were  wreathed  with  snow — ^as  if  Winter  had 
enthroned  himself  there,  looking  sullenly  down  on  the  plains 
and  verdant  hills  not  subject  to  his  sway ;  the  Tiber,  in  its 
long  sinuous  windings  through  the  waste— like  a  snake 
coiled  up  in  the  desert,  betrayed  by  its  glistening  surface ; 
far  beyond  it,  the  desolate  spot  where  Osna  once  stood,  and 
where  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were  now 

f  learning  in  the  sunbeams ;  Eome  at  our  feet — ^her  churches, 
er  pahuses,  her  dark  and  distant  ruins;  the  rich  verdure 
and  golden  fruit  of  the  orange  gardens  of  her  convents,  far 
beneath  us,  contrasting  with  the  deep  shade  of  their  mourn- 
ful cypresses ;— such  a  scene  as  thi* — ^fanned  with  the  pure 
fresh-blowing  gale,  as  mild  and  soft  as  the  breath  of  summer, 
that  delighted  every  sense;  and  canopied  by  that  clear  blue 
sky  of  ethereal  brightness  and  beauty,  that  words  can  never 
pamt — ^would  surely  awaken  a  glow  of  admiration,  even  in 
the  coldest  heart ! 

We  enjoyed  it  in  perfect  securiiy,  the  top  of  the  dome 
being  surrounded  by  a  railing,  which  is  undiscemible  from 
below.  We  were  at  the  base  of  the  ball  which  surmoimts 
the  dome,  and  forms  its  upper  ornament,  and  certainly  had 
no  wish  to  emulate  the  adventurous  Prench  lady,  recorded 
by  Eustace,  who  climbed  to  the  top  of  it ;  but,  unfortunately 
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for  our  pesoe,  we  bad  in  our  party  a  oaTal  officer,  who  dam- 
bered  up  the  aerial-looldiig  hidoer  that  is  fixed  round  it, 
with  aa  much  ease  aa  he  would  hare  nm  up  the  shrouds  of 
a  man-of-war,  and,  not  satisfied  with  this  en>loit,  oontriTed, 
bj  some  extraordinary  nroceas,  to  hoist  himself  up  the 
smooth  polished  sides  oi  the  metaUie  cross,  and  actually 
seated  himself  upon  its  horizontal  bar ! 

For  his  safe^  we  entertained  no  fears.  He  had  been 
rocked  on  the  giddy  mast,  and  cradled  in  the  storm ;  but  we 
trembled  to  see  his  example  followed  by  abnost  all  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  with  us;  not  that  there  was  anything 
wbiteyer  to  be  gained  or  seen  by  it,  but  that  they  would 
not  on  any  account  be  outdone;  and  then  there  was  the 
future  dear  delight  of  boasting  that  they  had  stood  on  the 
top  of  the  ball  of  St.  Peter's — cheaply  purchased  at  the  risk 
OI  breaking  their  neck.  We  were  therefore  doomed  to  see 
these  silly  men,  one  after  another,  go  up  this  terrible  ^lace ; 
climbing  about  half  of  the  way  round  the  lower  conyexity  of 
the  bal^  in  a  posture  nearly  horizontal,  with  their  heads 
downwards,— much  as  a  fly  creeps  along  a  ceiling ;  we  ob- 
served the  secret  fear  and  agitation  painted  on  their  counte- 
nances, and  knew  that  a  moment's  giddiness,  a  single  false 
step,  must  precipitate  them  down  a  height  that  it  was  agony 
to  think  0^ — ^but  we  durst  not  speak.  More  lucky  than 
wise,  howeyer,  they  all  descended  in  safety,  and  we,  resolying 
to  do  something  in  our  turn,  went  in)  into  the  inside  of  the 
ball — an  enterprise  by  no  means  difficult  or  dangerous,  but 
somewhat  tedious,  one  person  only  being  able  to  ascend  at 
once ;  and,  as  our  parly  was  rather  numerous,  by  the  time 
the  last  had  got  up,  the  first  was  nearly  baked  to  death ;  for 
this  great  brazen  globe  was  heated,  by  the  powerful  rays  of 
an  Italian  sun,  to  the  temperature  of  an  oyen.  In  this 
delightful  situation,  we  be^an  "  Gk)d  saye  the  King,"  in  fall 
chorus,  but,  long  before  it  was  concluded,  the  loyalty  of 
most  of  us  had  melted  away,  and  we  were  almost  tumbling 
oyer  each  other's  heads  down  the  narrow  ladder — far  more 
eager  to  get  out  than  we  had  eyer  been  to  get  in. 

Although  this  ball  looks  from  below  no  larger  than  an 
apple,  it  can  contain  in  the  inside  about  eighteen  people, 
and  we  calculated  that  eyen  more  might  be  p^sked  in  it— if 
they  did  not  suffocate. 
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It  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  tlie  immensity  of 
St.  Peter's,  without  going  to  the  top. 

The  long  winding  paved  road  that  ascends  to  the  leads,  as 
if  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain;  the  amazing  extent  of 
roof;  the  vast  scale  on  which  everything  is  constructed; 
the  endless  height  to  which  you  afterwards  climb,  by  stair^ 
cases  and  ascending  passages,  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  from 
-which,  as  if  from  heaven,  you  look  down  on  the  earth, 
scarcely  able  to  discern  the  human  beings  upon  its  surface ; 
aU  this,  indeed,  may  give  you  some  idea  of  its  stupendous 
size,  which,  from  below,  you  can  never  conceive,— ana  which, 
I  am  sure,  my  description  will  never  make  you  understand. 
— ^,  adieu ! 
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LETTEE  XLIV. 

Santa  Mama  Maggiobb. — S.  Paolo. 

Thb  Basilica  which  holds  the  third  rank  in  Borne,  is  that 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It  stands  on  the  highest  of  the 
two  summits  of  the  EsquiLine  Hill,*  and  is  believed  to 
o<5cupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple  and  Grove  of  Jimo 
Lucina,  an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  derived  its  origia 
from  a  black-and-white  mosaic  pavement,  which  was  found 
at  an  inconsiderable  depth  below  the  pavement  of  the  church, 
during  some  alterations  made  in  it  in  the  time  of  Benedict 
XIY.,  and  was  attributed  to  that  temple. 

In  the  fourth  century,  an  old  pope  was  instructed  in  the 
proper  situation  for  this  church,  by  a  miraculous  shower  of 
snow  that  fell  in  the  middle  of  summer,  exactly  covering  the 
spot.  I  suppose  his  Holiness  must  have  correctly  imitated, 
in  the  builmng,  every  dent  and  curvature  of  the  snow;  for 
nothing  else  can  account  for  the  eccentricity  of  its  external 
shape.  It  would  puzzle  an  able  geometrician  to  define  to 
what  figure  it  belonged.  It  can  only  be  described  by 
negatives.  It  is  not  long,  nor  square,  nor  round,  nor  oval, 
nor  octagonal,  nor  yet  triangular — ^though  it  approaches 
the  nearest  to  that  of  anything.  Nobody  could  suspect  it 
of  being  a  church,  but  for  the  deformity  of  an  old  brick 
belfry,  which  sticks  up  in  a  singularly  awkward  position 
fr^m  the  roof.  It  has  more  faces  than  Janus,  and  they 
resemble  each  other  in  nothing  but  their  ughness.  In  the 
advance  of  one  of  these  stands  the  solitary  marble  column 
brought  from  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  erected  by  a  pious 
pope  on  a  disproportioned  pedestal.  The  other  front  boasts 
one  of  the  Egyptian  ObeUscs  that  stood  before  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Augustus. 

The  inside  of  the  church  owes  aU  its  beauty  to  its  ancient 

*  It  is  called  L'Oppio :  the  other,  occupied  by  the  Church  of  SS 
Martmo  e  Sylvestro,  is  called  II  Cispio. 
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Ionic  coltunns,  which  are  supposed  to  haye.  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Juno  Lucina.  Tne  roof  of  the  naye  is  tawdry, 
flat,  and  low.  The  graceful  line  of  the  colonnade  is  broken 
by  arches,  that  open  into  lateral  chapels  of  rival  magnificence. 
The  least  dazzling  is  that  of  Sixtus  V. ;  but  then  it  contains 
a  tomb,  in  which  lies  the  body  of  that  pontiff,  miraculously 
unchanged  by  death,  and  working  great  and  unceasing 
miracles.     So,  at  least,  I  was  informed. 

The  splendour  of  the  opposite  Borghese  Chapel  so  far 
surpasses  my  feeble  powers  of  description,  that  I  shall  leave 
it  all  to  your  imagination — ^to  which  you  may  give  abundance 
of  latitude,  for  it  can  scarcely  surpass  the  reality.  It  con- 
tains one  of  St.  Luke's  precious  performances,  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Vir^ ;  but  those  who,  Hke  me,  have  been 
blessed  with  the  sight  of  many  of  that  Evangelist's  works, 
will  probably  prefer  the  paintings  of  Guide,  the  only  ones 
worth  seeing  in  the  whole  churcl^  though  even  they  will  not 
particularly  reward  the  observer. 

Poor  Cigoli  went  mad,  in  consequence  of  Paul  V.'s  refiisal 
to  allow  him  to  obliterate  his  paintings  on  the  dome  of  this 
church,  which  he  ardently  desired,  in  order  that  he  might 
endeavour  to  execute  something  more  worthy  of  his  genius. 

Tou  may  be  sensible  of  the  obligations  you  owe  me  for 
my  moderation,  in  respect  to  this  church,  when  I  teU  you 
that  a  description  of  it  has  been  published  in  a  large  rolio 
volume!  I  had  nearly  left  it,  without  telling  you  that  it 
contains  the  real  cradle  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or,  as  the  Oustode 
reluctantly  confessed,  half  of  the  real  cradle  only. 

The  fourth  great  Basilica  of  Eome,  San  Paolo  fiwri  le 
Muray  is  about  a  nule  beyond  the  gate  to  which  it  now  gives 
its  name — ^anciently  the  JPorta  Ostiensis,  Before  we  came 
to  it  we  passed,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  an  old  bastion  built 
by  one  of  the  popes,  which  a  gentleman,  who  happened  to 
be  with  us  (a  great  connoisseur),  mistaking  for  a  Eoman 
ruin,  favoured  us  with  a  learned  dissertation  upon,  and  even 
praised  this  piece  of  antiquity  at  the  expense  of  the  buildings 
of  modem  days ! 

"We  passed,  on  our  right,  the  verdant,  but  unnatural-look- 
ing height  of  Monte  Testaccio,  which,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  is  really  entirely  formed  of  broken  fragments  of 
earthenware,  the  refuse  of  ancient  neighbouring  potteries ; 
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BO  that  this  feature  of  nature  is  nmcli  more  modem  than 
ma&7  of  the  ruins  around  it.  Erom  its  loose  and  poitniB 
composition,  it  acts,  as  if  formed  by  Wedgwood,  for  a  great 
wine-cooler,  and  serves  as  the  cellar  of  all  Borne.  The 
wine-merchants  have  excavated  vaults  in  it  to  keep  their 
stores  C00I9  and  every  mominff  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the 
daily  demand  is  brought  into  the  city. 

Leaving  the  grey  Pyramid  of  Caius  CestinB,  and  the 
Protestant  buryine-ground  on  our  right,  we  drove  through 
the  Porta  San  Paolo,  from  whence  it  is  said  a  covered  portico 
formerly  extended  to  the  Basilica  ;•  but  no  trace  of  it  now 
remains,  and  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  ruined  tombs — 
monuments  of  man's  vain  longings  after  immortality;  or 
paltry  chapels  and  crucifixes  that  record  miracles  by  the 
wayside — ^memorials  of  his  abject  superstition. 

We  crossed  the  classic  Almo,  flowing  down  to  finish  its 
"brief  course"  in  the  Tiber,  and  soon  after  stopped  at  the 
old  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  originally  built  by  Con- 
stantine  above  the  tomb  of  that  martyred  apostle,  was 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  built  by  Honorius,  was  restored  by 
St.  Leo  atter  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and  was  subse- 
quently repaired,  enlarged,  and  beautified  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  pious  pontiffs,  whose  success,  I  am  sony  to  say,  has 
been  by  no  means  proportioned  to  their  industry;  for, 
amongst  all  the  ugly  churches  of  Eome,  this  is  remarkable 
for  its  surpassing  ugliness.  Li  vain  have  they  adorned  its 
exterior  with  huge  mosaic  saints,  or  stuck  upon  its  front 
the  excrescence  of  a  portico,  or  given  to  its  entrance  costly 
gates  of  bronze,  brought  from  Constantinople, — on  which 
the  figure  of  their  donor,  a  Eoman  consul  of  the  eleventh 
century,  appears  kneeling  before  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin ;  in  vain  have  they  exhausted  all  their  art,  and  all 
their  wealth, — ^the  hopeless  meanness  of  the  SecoU  Basd 
still  clings  inseparably  to  it ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many 
instances,  that  the  most  splendid  materials  and  ornaments 
are  insufficient  to  produce  architecture  beauty,  unless  com- 
bined by  the  hand  of  taste. 

Perhaps  no  edifice  in  the  world  can  vie  with  this  in  the 
number  and  beauty  of  the  majestic  columns  which  adorn  its 
interior.    A  hundred  and  twenty  pillars,  of  the  rarest  marble 
•  Procopiofi  de  BeU.  Got. 
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and  granite,  the  spoils  of  tlie  ancient  world,  at  once  burst 
upon  your  view, — and  yet  it  is  like  an  old  bam.  Ton  raise 
your  eyes  from  the  Grecian  beauty  of  the  long  colonnades 
that  divide  its  fbie  receding  aisles,  and  behold  a  range  of 
black  worm-eaten  rafters,  through  which,  far  above,  appears 
the  inside  of  the  bare  tiled  roof;  for  be  it  known  to  you, 
that  this  hideous  old  church,  to  adorn  which  some,  of  the 
noblest  edifices  of  antiquity  have  been  levelled  with  the 
diist,  never  had  a  ceiling!  Nor  has  it  quite  half  a  pavement; 
and  that  half  is  composed  of  marble  inscriptions  oroken  to 


pieces !  But  the  columns — ^the  beautiful  columns — we  turn 
our  eyes  to  with  sorrow !  Instead  of  their  fine  Corinthian 
entablature,  a  huge  weight  of  dead  bare  wall,  scooped  out 
into  mean  little  arches,  barbarously  rests  upon  their  polished 
shafts.  The  portraits  of  forgotten  popes,  mouldering  on 
the  mildewed  walls — ^the  gaunt  figures  of  the  old  grim 
saints,  in  barbarous  mosaic,  above  the  altars — all  else  in  such 
strange  contrast  with  the  majesty  of  these  matchless  columns, 
that  one  cannot  but  wish  to  mock  down  the  horrible  old 
fabric  in  which  they  are  shrouded,  and  restore  them  to  light 
and  beauty. 

Twenty-four  of  these  beautiful  fluted  Corinthian  columns 
of  Pavonezzetto  marble,  nearly  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
formed  out  of  a  single  block,  with  bases  and  capitals  of 
Parian  marble,  it  is  said,  were  taken  from  the  Mausoleum 
of  Hadrian,  and  are  indisputably  amongst  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Two  columns  of  Saline  marble,  (white,  semi-trans- 
parent, and  crystallized,)  fifty  feet  in  height ;  and  various 
columns  of  OipoUino,  of  Parian  marble,  and  of  Oriental 
granite,  attract  the  eye  on  all  sides  with  their  rarity  and 
beauty.* 

The  entrance  to  this  church  is  at  the  upper  end,  a  con- 
trivance happily  adapted  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  long 
colonnade.  Prom  the  lower  end  we  were  taken  into  the 
cloister  of  the  convent,  which  is  in  the  true  taste  of  the  bar- 
barous ages.  The  lay  brother  who  introduced  us,  with  much 
affected  mystery,  took  infinite  pains  to  make  us  hold  our 
tongues,  declarmg  it  to  be  agamst  the  rules  for  females  to 

*  Since  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work  were  published,  the  magnifi- 
cent marble  columns,  entombed  in  this  old  church,  have  been,  with 
the  edifice,  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
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enter,  and  pretending  to  tremble  lest  the  monks  should 
overhear  us.  He  said  there  were  thirty-one  Benedictines  in 
the  convent,  but  that  in  summer  the  malaria  obliged  them 
to  desert  it. 

Above  a  mile  further  firom  Bome,  on  the  same  road,  is  the 
Church  of  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Ibntane,  built  on  the  spot  of  the 
apostle's  martyrdom,  and  above  the  three  fountains  which 
miraculously  spouted  forth  at  the  three  rebounds  which  his 
head  made  after  being  struck  off,  and  which  miraculously 
continue  to  flow  to  this  day,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
sceptical.  Not  being  one  of  the  number,  I  have  passed  the 
spot  several  times  without  stopping  to  look  at  them.  I 
shall  therefore  only  observe,  that  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
a  more  beneficial  miracle,  if  the  apostle's  head  had  dried  up 
the  ground,  instead  of  making  it  more  watery,  in  a  spot 
which,  from  its  extreme  marshmess  and  immediate  vicinity 
to  the  flat  oozy  bed  of  the  Tiber,  is  so  unhealthy  as  to  be 
now  a  desert. 

We  were  also  shown  a  spot  where  we  were  assured  ten 
thousand  Christian  martyrs  were  beheaded  in  one  dav ;  and 
passed  a  church,  where  indulgences  for  ten  thousand  years 
may  be  purchased  in  one  moment. 
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LETTEE  XLV. 

Basilicas  Santa  Cboce  and  San  Lobekzo. 

The  Clitiroli  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gierusalemme  stands  on 
the  lonely  expanse  of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  close  by  the  walls 
of  Borne,  and  near  the  nuned  arches  of  the  Claudian 
Aqueduct.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  BasilicsB  of  Eome,  and 
was  built  by  Santa  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino  the 
Great.  Unspeakable  are  the  obligations  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic world  hes  under  to  this  exemplary  Saint  and  Empress; 
not  only  for  bringing  into  the  world  the  first  Christian 
Emperor,  but  for  going  aU  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  on  purpose 
to  make  the  discoveiy  of  the  True  Cross,  (which  nobody  on 
the  spot  had  been  able  to  find  for  three  hundred  years,)  and 
bringmg  it  to  this  church,*  where  every  true  believer  may 
see  it.  But  she  only  deposited  one-third  of  this  precious 
relic  here,  and  what  she  did  with  the  other  two-thirds  I 
have  entirely  forgot.  Every  vear,  on  the  Holy  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  Passion  "Week,  this  portion  of  the  True  Cross 
is  unveiled  to  the  eyes  of  the  Faithfiil.  I  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  shall  now  never  see  it.    But  I  saw,  instead,  the 

*  Hume,  in  a  note  to  his  hlstoiy  of  Richard  the  First's  reign,  relates 
that  the  **  True  Cross,"  which  had  been  given  up  to  the  Christians  at 
the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem,  "  was  lost  at  the  battle  of  Tiberiade,  to 
which  it  had  been  carried  by  the  Crusaders  for  their  protection."  How 
it  happened  to  be  there,  when  it  was  also  Jiere, — to  be  in  a  battle  at 
Jerusidem  aud  in  a  church  at  Rome,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  a  mys- 
tery I  shall  not  presume  to  unravel ;  and  which,  I  should  suppose,  could 
only  be  satis&ctorily  accounted  for,  by  the  miraculous  power  possessed 
by  all  holy  relics,  to  increase  and  multiply  themselves, — a  faculty  I  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  admire.  But  the  loss  of  the  Tnie  Cross  pro- 
duced rather  an  extraordinary  effect ;  for,  "  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
aster," observes  the  monkish  historian  who  records  it,  "all  the  children 
throughout  Christendom  had  this  year  ten  teeth  fewer  than  in  former 
years," 

VOL.  I.  2  E 
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cradle  of  the  Bambino  sfc  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  winek  I 
have  already  mentioned;  and,  in  fiict,  that  sight  was  quite 
an  unexpected  pleasure  to  me ;  for  as  the  Bible  says  the 
child  was  laid  in  a  manger,  I  was  suipriBed  when  the  priest 
assured  me  it  was  laid  in  this  veiy  cradle  as  soon  as  it  was 
bom;  so,  haying  seen  more  than  the  wise  men  of  the  east 
did,  who  went  on  purpose,  I  thought  I  had  eyeiy  reason  to 
be  satisfied.  The  Empress  Helena  not  onlj  forwarded  the 
Holy  Cross  and  the  cradle  from  the  Holy  Land,  but  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  all  the  nails  used  in  the  crucifixion, 
and  some  of  the  sponge,  and  a  phial  of  the  Virgin  Mary's 
tears,  and  a  piece  of  her  green  ])etticoat,  and  some  drops  of 
the  blood  of  Chnst,  and  the  miraculous  impression  of  his 
fikce  upon  St.  Yeronica's  handkerchief;  tosetiber  with  many 
other  relics  of  inestimable  sanctity ;  and  these  light  articles 
were  baUasted  by  a  whole  cargo  of  the  holy  eaiih  j&om  the 
sepulchre. 

The  only  motive  I  could  ever  discover  for  the  m^norable 
journey  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Holy  House 
from  ralestine  to  Loretto,  was  the  desire  to  rejom  these, 
its  parted  treasures ;  and  really  it  is  not  wonderful,  that 
when  the  Virgin  found  they  were  all  gone, — even  to  her  pet- 
ticoat, and  that  she  was  left  alone  in  ner  house  for  so  numy 
ages,  she  should  srow  discontented,  and  set  off  in  pursuit  of 
them.  I  am  omy  suiprised  she  did  not  xuidertake  the 
Journey  sooner.  But  it  would  seem,  unfortunately,  that 
the  Santa  Chsa  is  onl^  calculated  for  crossing  the  sea,  and 
that  it  cannot  conveniently  travel  by  land,  else  it  certainly 
would  not  have  stopped  on  the  coast,  without  coming  on 
to  join  those  long-lost  relics  at  Eome.  It  might  perhaps, 
indeed,  experience  some  difficulty  in  getting  over  the 
Apennines. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Santa  Helena  had  no  intention 
of  giving  offence  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  repeated  ship- 
loads of  relics  she  dispatched  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Eome ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  surprising,  and  I  must  say  somewhat 
ungrateM,  that  after  all  her  activity  and  industiy  in  col- 
lecting; them,  and  after  all  the  churches  she  built,  no  church 
should  ever  have  been  raised  to  hersd£ 

But  whatever  gratitude  devout  Eoman  Catholics  ought  to 
feel  towards  Santa  Helena^  for  her  laudable  exertaona  in 
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buildm^  up  Christian  temples,  some  contumacious  Protest- 
ants will  persist  in  wishing  that  she  had  shown  less  zeal 
in  pulling  down  the  monuments  of  Paganism,  of  which  she 
certainly  was  not  sparing,  as  this  and  every  other  old  church 
in  Borne  testiftr;  for  they  are  adorned  with  the  spoils  of 
antiquity,  and  filled  with  the  magnificent  columns  oi  ruined 
temples  and  porticos. 

The  present  firont  of  the  Santa  Croce  in  Gierusalemme,  is 
the  erection  of  the  last  century,  and  reflects  no  great  honour 
upon  its  architectural  taste. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  ante-room  or  vestibule  to  the 
church,  are  two  columns  of  marmo  di  Biga  (a  marble  of  a 
beautiful  iron-grey  colour).  In  the  church  itself  are  eight 
maguificent  ancient  columns  of  Oriental  granite.  Two  of 
the  colimms  that  support  the  canopy  of  the  altar,  are  of 
a  very  rare  marble,  called  occhio  di  pcwow^,— peacock' s-eye 
marble ;  and  beneath  the  altar,  the  beautiful  hagnaruola,  as 
the  ItaMans  call  it,  the  Lavacrum,  Labrtim,  or  bath  of  some 
ancient  Eoman,  formed  out  of  one  block  of  basalt,  now  serves 
as  a  coffin  for  Christian  martyrs. 

The  Convent  of  the  Santa  Croce,  deserted  by  its  monks, 
is  now  converted  into  a  Bechisorio  for  females.  Moved  by 
the  spirit  of  curiosity,  which  leads  our  sex  to  pry  into  all 
things,  we  went  into  this  place,  and  found  ourselves  among 
a  multitude  of  women,  all  idle,  and  all  talking,  or  rather 
screaming  together,  in  that  tone  of  indescribable  shrillness 
in  which  Eoman  females  usually  carry  on  their  coUoquies. 
I  assure  you,  that  one  single  voice  is  scarcely  endurable  by 
unaccustomed  ears.  Conceive  then  what  must  be  the  effed; 
of  five  hundred  at  once !  For  there  were  actually  five  hun- 
dred women  shut  up  together ;  and  only  one  man  to  keep 
them  in  order!  Like  those  exposed  to  the  sound  of 
the  falls  of  Niagara,  this  poor  creature's  ears  were  so 
stunned  with  the  merdless  oin  of  their  voices,  that  he  is 
actually  as  deaf  as  a  post.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  clamours 
of  their  five  hundred  tongues.  The  gentlemen  of  our  party 
only  got  as  far  as  the  door ;  the  moment  it  was  ojjened,  at 
the  first  burst  of  sounds  that  issued  forth,  they  instinctively 
clapped  their  hands  to  their  ears  and  fled. 

The  Basilica  of  St.  Sebastian,  ftwri  le  Mma,  from  which 
we  descended  into  the  Catacombs,  I  have  abeady  mentioned; 
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and,  except  tluit  it  ia  one  of  the  seyen  BacdlicaD  of  Borne,  it  is 
not  worth  notice. 

The  hut  of  the  aeyen  Baflilicie,  San  Jjorenzojuari  le  Mura, 
stands  about  a  mile  from  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  the  ancient 
name  of  which  has  excited  discord,  long  and  loud,  amongst 
the  antiquaries ;  and  whether  it  was  JPorta  inter  Aggera^  or 
^ijrta  UsquUinaf  or  Porta  Tiburiina,  I  pretend  not  to  say ; 
except  that,  as  the  Basilica  was  certaimy  built  on  the  Via 
TUmrtina*  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  road  to  Tibur, 
or  Tivoli,  it  affords  a  presumption  that  the  gate  leading  to 
it  was  the  Porta  Tihurtina.  Constantine  the  Great  erected 
this  Basilica  above  the  tomb  of  the  martyred  San  Lorenzo, 
who,  70U  win  remember,  was  broiled  to  death  upon  a 
gridiron  at  Bome;  and  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  who 
was  stoned  to  death  at  Jerusalem ;  though  how  his  body, 
which  was  buried  at  that  place  by  devout  men,t  came  to  be 
deposited  here,  is  not  clearly  explained. 

This  Basilica  was,  for  the  most  part,  rebuilt  in  the  sixth, 
and  it  is  believed,  iu  the  eighth  century  also ;  and  the  in- 
ternal part,  containing  the  confession,  or  tomb  of  the  saint, 
alone  remains  of  the  original  erection.  It  is  distinguished  by 
ten  magnificent  columns  of  pavonazzetto  marble,  buried  nearly 
to  the  top  of  their  shafts  ])elow  the  pavement  of  this  vile  old 
church.  The  capitals  of  two  of  them  are  composite,  adorned 
with  sculptured  trophies,  instead  of  foliage ;  the  rest  are 
Corinthian.  They  support  a  second  order  of  mean  little 
columns;  and  a  gallery,  which  was  customs^  in  all  the 
earliest  churches,  as  weU  as  in  the  Eoman  ^Basilica.  The 
marble  pulpits,  or  reading-desks,  stand  on  each  side  of  the 
church.  On  the  right-hand  side,  in  walking  up  the  nave,  is 
the  Ionic  column  with  a  frog  and  a  lizard  sculptiu<ed  on  the 
capital,  which  Winkelman,  and  all  the  critics  after  him, 
declare  to  be  the  identical  column  that  Pliny  says  was  so 
marked  by  the  two  Spartan  architects,  Battrocus  and 
Saurus,  to  perpetuate  their  names;!];  and  consequently  it 
must  have  been  brought  here  firom  the  Temple  of  Jove,  in 
the  Portico  of  Octavia. 

*  Anastaidus,  m  the  Life  of  San  Sylvestro.    See  Kardim,  who  quotes 
the  passage, 
t  Acts,  chap,  yiii,  verse  2. 
t  See  Letter  XXYIL,  on  the  Portico  of  Octavia. 
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There  are  two  Cliristian  tombs  in  tHs  churcli,  adorned 
with  Bacchanalian  images;  one  is  behind  the  altar,  and 
another,  representing  the  vintage,  is  near  the  door.  Imme- 
diately on  the  right  of  the  door,  on  entering,  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  far  more  beautiful  sarcophagus,  which  contams  the 
bones  of  an  old  cardinal,  adorned  with  a  Boman  Marriage, 
sculptured  in  baa-reKef.  Tou  see  the  preparatory  sacrifice, 
— ^the  bridegroom,  and  the  bride,  attended  by  her  train  of 
JParcmympha,  or  bride-maids,  united  by  the  Genius  of  Love ; 
and  above  all,  the  assembled  deities  that  bless  or  prosper  the 
marriage  state. 

By  way  of  a  specimen  of  the  fine  arts  of  a  later  and  lower 
period,  in  the  mosaic  pavement  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
YOU  will  see  two  Boman  soldiers,  of  the  barbarous  ages,  on 
horseback — most  extraordinary  figures! — or,  better  still, 
admire  in  the  external  portico  of  the  church  some  fresco 
paintings  nearly  washed  out,  representing,  amongst  other 
things,  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  apparently  warming  them- 
selves by  the  flames  of  purgatory,  and  the  souls  burning  in 
them,  some  of  which  are  lifted  up  by  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
by  black  angels  in  red  petticoats,  looking  thoroughly  singed. 
Q^  exquisite  composition  is  in  commemoration  of  the  pri- 
vilege enjoyed  by  one  particular  subterranean  chapel  in  this 
church,  of  liberating  the  souls  in  purgatory — ^for  money.  It 
is  a  sort  of  ofl&ce  for  the  transaction  of  the  business.  Not 
that  it  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  it,  by  any  means,  for  almost 
every  church  is  engaged  in  it ;  but  it  has  the  reputation  of 
carrying  it  on  to  the  best  advantage,  and  has  by  far  the 
most  custom.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  Eoman  lady,  who 
gave  up  annually  one-half  of  her  income  for  many  years  to 
the  monks  of  this  convent,  for  masses  to  free  the  soul  of 
her  son. 
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LETTEBXLTL 
St.  Clsmekt'b  aitd  St.  AoifrBs's. 

Toxr,  like  the  pious  pilgrim,  luiYe  now  made  your  duteous 
round  of  the  seven  Basmc»  of  Eome ;  but,  not  like  him,  have 
you  thereby  gained  any  indulgence  for  your  soul, — for,  in  all 
probabilitv,  you  have  found  it  a  passage  through  purgatory, 
instead  of  a  deliverance  from  it.  Nor  are  your  kbours,  like 
his,  at  an  end;  for  there  are,  alas!  churches  behind  in  long 
array,  remarkable  for  their  antic^ui^,  their  singularity,  or 
their  works  of  art,  which  must  be  mcluded  in  the  pil^mage 
of  Taste, — ^though  they  may  be  omitted  in  that  of  Piety. 

Besigned  to  your  hard  fate,  therefore,  enter  with  becoming 
reverence  the  Church  of  St.  Clement,  which  has  the  reputar 
tion  of  being  the  most  ancient  existing  church  in  the  world, 
and  is  certamly  one  of  the  most  curious. 

The  court  before  it,  inclosed  with  a  wall,  and  surrounded 
with  a  portico,  much  resembles  the  (hvcedium  in  front  of 
ancient  dwellmg-houses,  but  answers  more  properly  to-  the 
portico  and  area  of  temples,  and  was  generally  attached  to 
all  the  primitive  Christisui  churches. 

In  the  interior,  this  church  has  not  the  form  of  the  Cross. 
Built  befbre  the  worship  of  the  Divinity  had  been  superseded 
by  that  of  human  beings,  it  has  evidently  been  intended  to 
have  only  one  altar,  which  is  isolated,  elevated  on  a  lofty 
platform,  and  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  two 
small  gates,  opening  on  the  flights  of  steps  that  ascend  to  it. 
GThis  pajrt  is  called  the  Sanctuary.  In  the  body  of  the  church 
a  space,  called  the  Nartex,  or  Preabytervum,  is  inclosed  with 
waUs  of  white  marble,  on  each  side  of  which  are  raised  the 
two  AmboneSy  or  marble  pulpits,  used  for  reading  the  lessons; 
the  whole  is  inlaid  and  tasselated  with  porphyry,  and  other 
coloured  stones. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  this  church  stands  on  the  slope  of  the 
Esquiline,  near  the  Baths  of  Titus;  that  it  was  built  by 
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ConBtantine,  and  has  nerer  been  rebuilt,  tbou^h  various 
Popes  have  exercised  themselves  in  ornamenting  it,  with  all 
the  laborious  littleness  of  the  low  ages.  Amongst  other  in- 
stances of  this,  I  observed  a  mosaic  pillar. 

We  were  shown  the  tomb  of  a  cardinal,  dated  1478,  with 
the  ITiyrsus  and  Oraials  of  Bacchus,  the  Pan's  pipes,  and 
such  BacchanaLian  devices,  sculptured  upon  it — ^a  proof  how 
long  these  Pagan  ornaments  were  tolerated  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Christians.  Indeed,  manj  old  sepulchres  of  the 
eaints  found  in  the  Catacombs  are  inscribed  with  Dm  Ma- 
mbu8,^  or  more  frequently  with  the  initial  letters  D.  M.  I 
remarked  one  of  these  in  an  old  church,  and  asked  a  capu- 
chin why  these  letters  were  on  a  Christian  tomb?  He  evi- 
dently (fid  not  tmderstand  their  import:  for,  after  puzzling 
himself  for  some  time,  he  said  D  stood  for  Dom,  (the  title 
given  to  an  Abbate,)  and  M  must  be  the  initial  letter  of  his 
(the  said  Abbate*s)  name.  When  told  D.  M.  stood  for  IHis 
3£iambti8,  he  thought  we  meant  some  man,  and  said,  with  a 
true  Italian  shrug,  he  had  never  heard  of  him! 

Masaccio's  fresco  of  St.  Catherine,  painted  in  one  of  the 
chapels  which  improvers  have  given  this  church,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  retouched,  but  his  Evangelists  on  the  roof  cer- 
tainly have  not.  These  are  the  only  undoubted  works  I  have 
ever  seen  of  the  great  Florentine's,  and  are  highly  interesting 
in  the  history  of  the  arfc.  His  best  frescos  were  painted  in 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  al  Carmine,  at  Morence,  where  Michael 
Angelo  and  Eaphael  continually  went  to  study  them,  and 
fre^y  made  use  of  them  in  their  best  works.  Eaphaer  s  grand 
figure  of  Paul  preaching  at  Athens  is  from  Masaccio ;  and 
from  his  designs  Michael  Angelo  took  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  church  of  the  Trinita  de* 
Monti,  which  was  chiefly  executed  by  Daniel  da  Volterra. 
Masaccio's  frescos,  in  the  church  of  St.  Clement,  are  certainly 
marked  with  all  the  stiff  formality,  the  ignorance  of  design, 
perspective,  grouping,  and  composition,  inseparable  from 
these  Gk)thic  times ;  but  they  were,  for  those  times,  wonderful 
productions.  That  distinguished  man  soared  far  above  the 
vile  barbarisms  of  his  age.  Nearly  half  a  century  before 
Andrea  di  Mantegna  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  flourished,  or 
Buonarotti  was  bom,  he  shone  a  solitary  luminary:  and  was 
-  -  ♦  Boma  Saer%  MartineUi, 
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the  finfc,  after  the  long  night  that  followed  the  era  of  Ciniabue 
and  Giotto,  to  pierce  its  darkness  with  a  ray  of  genius;  but 
its  promise  was  soon  obscured.  Masacdo  died  young,  not 
without  strong  suspicions  of  haying  been  poisoned. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  monks  or  this  conyent  are 
English,  or  rather,  I  belieye,  Irish;  but  English,  Irish,  and 
eyen  Scotch,  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  cloisters  of  Eome. 
Often,  in  my  wanderings,  have  I  been  startled  to  hear  my 
natiye  accents  in  this  foreign  land,  breathed  from  the  mouth 
of  a  bearded  capuchin. 

K  St.  Clement's  be  the  oldest  church  in  Bome,  or  in  the 
world,  St.  Affnes's  cannot  be  much  its  junior;  for  it  is  also 
an  undoubted  erection  of  Constantine's,  and  stands  in  the 
Via  Nomentana,  close  to  the  tomb  (now  the  church)  of  that 
emperor's  daughter,  Santa  Constanza,  which  I  have  (thank 
Heaven!)  already  described. 

The  Church  of  St.  Agnes  was  built  on  the  level  of  the 
Catacombs  in  which  the  body  of  the  saint  was  found,  conse- 
quently a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
and  you  descend  into  it  by  a  marble  staircase,  from  the  sides 
of  which  were  taken  the  bas-reliefs  of  Perseus  liberating 
Andromeda,  and  Endymion  sleeping,  now  in  the  Palazzo 
Spado;  duplicates  of  those  in  the  Capitol. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes,  more  than  any 
other,  preserves  the  form  of  the  ancient  dvil  Basilica.  The 
three  naves,  separated  by  sixteen  ancient  marble  columns, 
and  the  form  of  the  tribune  at  the  top,  beneath  which  the 
great  altar  now  stands,  and  the  judge  formerly  sat,  may  be 
distinctly  seen  in  most  of  the  old  Eoman  churches ;  but  the 
pecuUanty  of  this  is  the  gallery,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
audience  in  the  Pagan  Basilica,  and  by  the  women  in  the 
religious  assemblies  of  the  early  Christians, — a  custom,  by 
the  way,  still  in  use  among  the  Jews;  at  least,  in  the  only 
one  of  their  synagogues  I  ever  entered,  that  at  Bome. 

The  Churches  of  St.  Clement  and  St.  Agnes  are  both  veir 
curious  old  structures,  and  well  worth  a  visit;  but  though 
built  in  the  same  a^e,  and  destined  for  the  same  purpose, 
their  plan  is  totally  different.  St.  Clement  has  not  the  gal- 
lery of  St.  Agnes ;  nor  has  St.  Agnes  the  enclosed  Presl^te- 
rimn,  the  Jjtihones,  or  the  elevated  and  fenced-off  altar  of  St. 
Clement's.    The  theory,  therefore,  that  would  reduce  all 
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ancient  churches  to  one  inyariable  design,  is  evidently  false; 
and  yet  there  are  antiquaries,  even  m  Eome,  with  these 
examples  of  diyersity  staring  them  in  the  face,  that  main- 
tain this  doctrine. 

The  columns  that  sustain  the  naves  of  both  churches  are, 
as  usual,  antique.  Among  those  of  St.  Agnes,  are  some  rare 
columns  of  Forta  Santa  marble,  and  some  of  beautiful  ^flwon- 
azzetto.  In  one  of  the  chapels  there  is  a  most  beautiM 
ancient  candelabra  of  marble,  which,  however,  you  vainly  try 
to  look  at  with  attention,  for,  close  behind  it,  stands  ahead 
of  Christ,  by  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  All  the  sculptured 
representations  of  our  Saviour  are  thought  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, I  fancied  I  perceived  it,  though  I  should  never  have 
been  struck  with  it,  unless  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  me. 

As  to  its  merits,  I  dare  not  censure,  and  I  cannot  praise. 
It  is  fine;  but  it  is  not  what  I  had  expected  from  Buonarotti. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  head  of  Christ  so  good;  but  still  it 
falls  so  far  short  of  the  image  embodied  in  our  imagination, 
that  we  strongly  feel  the  inefficiency  of  art,  when  this  is  all 
that  the  greatest  of  modem  artists  could  acMeve. 

In  the  personification  of  our  Saviour,  sculpture,  in  my 
opinion,  has  never  soared  so  high  as  painting. 

The  Statue  of  St.  Agnes  on  the  great  altar,  is  an  eked- 
out  ancient  Torso  of  Oriental  alabaster;  but  this  beautiful 
material,  from  its  clouded  semi-transparency,  is  wholly  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  sculpture,  and  was  never  employed  among 
the  ancients  till  Magnificence  usurped  the  place  of  Taste. 

Behind  this  church  and  the  Mausoleum  of  Santa  Con- 
stanza,  is  an  old  building  of  an  oval,  or  rather  an  oblong  form 
with  the  comers  rounded  off,  which  is  generally  called  £he 
Hippodrome  of  Constantine;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  work  of 
even  later  and  more  barbarous  ages.  Whenever  built,  it  is 
most  probable  that  it  never  was  a  Hippodrome;  nor  yet  a 
Prsetorian  camp,  nor  a  Stadium,  all  of  which  it  has  been  also 
called;  nor  even  an  ancient  Christian  burial-place.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  sacred  enclosure  connect- 
ing the  two  churches  of  Sta.  A^ese  and  Sta.  Constanza. 
Its  area  is  now  a  vineyard,  and  its  high  and  broken  walls, 
luxuriantly  overgrown  with  ivy,  have  a  highly  picturesque 
appearance. 
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SaK  StBPAKO    EOTOITDO. 

Thi  Church  of  San  Stefano  Eotondo  standa  on  the  most 
weatem  summit  of  the  deserted  Coelian  Hill,  surrounded  with 
the  majestic  arches  of  the  ruined  Claudian  Aqueduct,*  which 
it  seems  rapidly  following  to  decay. 

This  old  church  is  extremely  difficult  of  access;  the  mala- 
ria has  driven  away  every  inhabitant  of  the  adjacent  build- 
ings; and  as  service  is  never  performed  here  except  on  festas, 
and  then  but  rarely,  you  may  often  knock  both  long  and 
loudly  at  its  gates  in  vain. 

It  is  a  very  singular  building,  of  a  circular  form,  sur- 
rounded in  the  whofe  of  its  interior  circumference  with  two 
ranges  of  columns,  which  form  its  sole  beauty  and  attraction. 
But,  notwithstanding  these — ^notwithstanding  its  manifold 
pretensions  to  antiquity — ^notwithstanding  that  it  lays  claim 
to  the  title  of  the  Temple  of  Claudius,  of  Faunus,  of  Bacchus, 
of  Jupiter  Felleffrmus,  and  of  every  other  temple  which  ever 
stood  upon  this  mount, — and  Mling  these,  to  the  lower  dig- 
nities of  a  public  bath,  or  a  butcher  market,t — ^it  must  be 
content  to  be  ranked  among  the  erections  of  the  low  ages. 
It  was  built — ^there  is  no  denying  it — ^by  Simj)licius,  Pope 
and  Saint,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  467.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
conjectured,  and  I  think  with  much  probability,  that  this 
church  has  been  raised  upon  the  substructions  of  some  ancient 

*  Or  rather  of  its  continuation  from  the  Porta  ICagg^ore  to  the  brink 
ofthishUlbyKero. 

i*  A  macellum  for  the  sale  of  rneat^  &&,  of  which  there  were  two  in 
Borne.    The  Macellum  Magnum,  which  stood  on  this  mount,  was  built 
by  Augustus.    There  seems  to  have  been  another  in  the  Yelabmm, 
fh>m  a  passage  in  Horace,  lib.  ii.  sat.  3, 1.  226. 
"  Edicit,  piscator  uti,  pomarius,  auceps, 
TTnguentarius,  ac  Tusci  Turba  impia  vid. 
Cum  ficurris  fiirtor,  oum  velabro  omne  maedlimi, 
Mane  domum  veniant." 
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edifice  of  tlie  same  plan,  imd  of  the  same  beautiful  spherical 
form,  which  it  is  not  likely  that  either  the  aforesaid  pope,  or 
any  of  the  popes  and  architects  of  those  days,  would  have 
had  taste  enough  to  have  devised  of  themselves.  But  how 
this  building,  with  all  its  meanness  and  incongruity,  could 
ever  have  been  mistaken  for  a  work  of  Eoman  times — ^how 
any  one  could  ever  look  at  its  structure — at  its  congregation 
of  columns  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  orders,  and  styles,  and  not  at 
once  recognize  it  for  a  work  posterior  to  the  age  of  Constan- 
tino, 1  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive!  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  intrin- 
sic evidence  of  the  building  itself,  and  the  recorded  date  of 
its  erection,  there  are  still  to  be  found  those  who  adhere  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  Temple  of  Claudius  converted  into  a 
Christian  church.  Such  persons  I  would  counsel  to  look  well 
at  it,  and  then  at  the  Colosseum;  because,  if  their  supposi- 
tion be  true,  they  must  be  works  of  the  same  age, — ^for  the 
Temple  of  Claudius  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,*  and  if,  upon 
comjjarison,  the  similarity  of  style  should  not  seem  to  be  very 
striking,  they  will,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  leave  St.  Simpli- 
cius  all  the  merit  of  its  erection,  which  is  so  justly  his  due. 

But  we  by  no  means  see  it  in  the  state  in  which  he  lefb  it, 
for  all  the  alt^*ations  and  beautifications  of  this  building  (and 
they  have  been  many)  by  subsequent  saints,  bishops,  and 
popes,  are  duly  recorded  in  papal  history. 

Mcholas  Y.,  I  believe,  confined  his  emendations  to  walling 
up  the  outer  circle  of  columns, — ^a  tasteful  improvement  cer- 
tMnly!^-but  one  said  to  have  been  necessary  to  insure  its 
stability.  Luckily,  no  other  Pope  thought  of  doing  the  same 
by  the  inner  circle,  which  still  remains. 

The  columns  are  evidently  the  spoils  of  many  an  ancient 
edifice,  but  the  capitals  of  many  of  them  are  in  the  same 
villanous  style,  and  doubtless  of  the  same  a^e,  as  the  rest  of 
the  building.    Upon  two  of  them  the  cross  is  sculptured. 

The  whole  circle  of  waUed-up  columns,  as  well  as  the  two 
that  stand  by  themselves  in  the  centre,  are  made  to  support 
arches, — a  barbarism  in  architecture  which  was  unheard  of 
till  the  age  of  Constantine.  Certainly,  Christianity  and  bad 
taste  were  established  together, — ^if  I  may  be  forgiven  so 
profane  a  remark. 

San  Ste&no,  on  the  outside,  is  undeniably  hideous,  being 
*  Snetonimi,  Yespas.  iz. 
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nothing  but  a  round  brick  building,  witb  a  roof  of  indescrib- 
able ugliness.  The  inside,  however,  it  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, has  an  air  of  elegance  and  even  of  grandeur,  which  it 
owes  entirely  to  the  unefGEU)eable  beauty  of  a  simple  circular 
colonnade,  that  all  the  intrinsic  meanness  and  deformity  of 
the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and  indeed  of  its  own  details  of  execu- 
tion, are  insufficient  to  destroy. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  damp,  dreary,  and  desolate, 
than  this  deserted  church.  It  is  surrounded  with  horrible 
frescos  of  horrible  martyrdoms,  which  it  is  almost  martyr- 
dom to  look  at.  Yet,  from  the  extreme  dampness  and  dull- 
ness of  this  dismal  old  church,  the  red-hot  fires  that  abound 
in  them  have  almost  lost  their  power  of  appalling  sinners ; 
and  I  caught  myself  involuntarily  looking  at  the  £unes,  and 
thiuking  how  verv  comfortable  they  would  be, — ^nay,  even  St. 
^  John,  who  was  boiling  in  a  pot  of  oil  over  a  large  fire,  did 
'  not  excite  nearly  so  much  pi^  as  his  situation  would  other- 
wise have  done. 
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LETTEE  XLVIII. 
.The  House  of  Pilate. 

AMOiTGh  the  remaimng  monTiments  of  the  middle  ages  of 
Eome  we  must  include  one  which  deserves  to  be  ckssed 
with  them  in  style,  if  not  in  date ;  a  curious  old  brick  dwell- 
ing, near  the  Ponte  Eotto,  bedizened  with  incongruous  orna- 
ments of  all  kinds  and  ages,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of 
"The  House  of  Pilate." 

You  may  perhaps  conceive,  that,  as  the  house  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  travelled  from  Jerusalem  to  Loretto,  the  House 
of  Pilate  has  arrived  by  the  same  route  at  Eome.  But  you 
are  mistaken.  The  Santa  Casa  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
mansion  endowed  with  this  faculty  of  locomotion,  and  "  The 
House  of  Pilate'*  stands  where  it  did. 

No  one,  I  believe,  ever  really  imagines  it  to  be  the  House 
of  Pilate,  who,  if  he  ever  had  a  house  in  Eome  at  all,  had 
probably  a  much  better  one. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  known  to  be  the  house  of  Cola,  or 
Nicola  Eienzi,  the  patriot,  deliverer,  tribime,  and  tyrant  of 
Eome,  in  the  14th  century ;  and  by  what  inexplicable  ab- 
surdity it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  House  of  Pilate,  it 
is  imj^ossible  to  conceive,  unless,  from  the  cruel  and  iniqui- 
tous judgments  that  disgraced  the  conclusion  of  Eienzi' s 
reign,  he  may  himself  have  acquired  that  nick-name  among 
the  people  of  Eome,  who  delight  in  these  characteristic 
appellations,  and  very  seldom  cafl  a  man  by  any  name  of  his 
own  choosing.  But  this  idea  is  only  the  birth  of  the 
moment,  and  I  do  not  insist  upon  your  adoptiag  it. 
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The  inscription'  upon  the  house  is  pretty  much  in  the 
same  style  as  the  buuding. 

L.C.L.T.N.BAO.C.N.S.T.  K.T.8.0.L.P.T.F.G.E.a. 

T.R.S.H. 

P.N.T.T.    t  Kon  Aiit  igiuuni  eqios  domiu  hie  Kioolras  N.LC.D. 

B.S.H.P.    Qaod  nil  momenti  libl  mimdi  gloria  sentit.  D.T. 

B.T.G.    Yemm  qaod  fecit  haae  non  tarn  yana  eoegit.  D.D. 

y.B.    Oloria  qoain  Rome  reterem  renovare  decorem.        FA 

fin  domibofl  palcria  memor  estote  Bepolcria. 

Confieqoe  tir  non  ibi  stare  dir. 

Hon  rehitab  pennia.    Kulli  tna  vita  perennis. 

Haneio  nostra  brevis  cnrsna  et  ipse  leWs. 

Si  ftigiaa  ventam  si  Claadas  Ostia  centum. 

Lisgor  mille  lubes  none  sine  morte  cubes. 

8i  maneas  castris  fenne  vicinTs  et  astris. 

Ocius  inde  solet  toUere  quoeque  Tolet 

tSuigit  in  astra  domus  SYblimis  culmina  cnjus. 

Primus  de  primis  magnus  Kicholaus  ab  imis. 

Brexit  patrum  deeua  ob  renovare  suomm. 

Stat  Pslris  cresoens  matrisque  Theodora  nomen. 

f  Hoc  eulmen  clanun  caro  de  pignere  gessit 

Dayidi  Tribuit  qui  Pater  ezhibvlt. 

On  the  architrave  of  one  of  the  windows  is  inscribed, 
ADSY.  BOMAKia  GBANDIS.  HONOR.  POPULIS. 

The  initial  letters  at  the  top  are  now  become  a  kind  of 
conimdrum.  They  are  supposed  to  have  designated  his 
multifarious  titles,  or  rather  epithets,  then  well  kaown 
because  they  pre&ced  all  his  acts,  but  of  which  a  few  only 
hare  floated  down,  disjointed,  to  posterity.  "Nicholas, 
severe  and  merciful,  Deliverer  of  Some,  Defender  of  Italy, 
Friend  of  Liberty  and  Mankind — of  Peace  and  Justice, 
Tribune  August."  These  seem  to  us  almost  sufficient,  but 
they  were  not  nearly  the  whole.  One  row  of  the  above 
letters  have  been  thus  expounded : 

K.              T.              S.  C.             L.              P. 

Kicholas.  Tribunus.    Sevems.  Clemens.  Liberator.    Patriie. 

T.              P.               a.  B.              8. 

Teuthonid.  Filius.      Gabrinins.  Borneo.  Servator. 

The  rest  have  not  even  been  guessed  at.  How  little  did 
the  imperious  Tribune  think  how  soon  these  self-bestowed 
titles  of  his  fame  and  power  would  become  unknown  hiero- 
glyphics!    Gabrini  (mentioned  in  the  inscription)  was  his 
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proper  name.  But  Bumames  to  this  da^  are  little  m  use  at 
Borne.  Familiar  abbreviations  of  Christian  names  are  alone 
current  among  the  people,  and  the  Tribune  was  known  only 
bj  his  patronyniic  of  Cola  di  Bienzi;  OoUt  for  Nicola,  his  own 
name,  and  Btenaiy  for  Lorenzo  or  Crescenzo,  that  of  his 
father.  It  is  not  very  certain  which  of  the  latter  belonged 
to  the  honest  publican  who  gave  "  the  patriot "  birth.  He 
is  called  by  the  one  in  the  mscription — ^by  the  other  in  the 
life  of  Eienzi.  But  as  the  same  abbreviation  (Cola)  answers 
to  both,  the  mistake  is  not  very  wonderful, — ^nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  much  pains  would  be  taken  to  ascertain  its 
correct  root,  by  the  biographer  of  his  son,  who  did  not 
write  till  even  his  name  had  almost  sunk  into  obHvion.* 

From  this  trifling'  discrepancy,  however,  it  has  been 
doubted  and  denied  uiat  this  is  the  house  of  the  famous — 
or  infamous — Tribune.  But  it  is  folly  to  imagine  there  ever 
could  have  been  two  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  such  an  in- 
scription could  apply;  and  if  the  Nicholas,  proprietor  of  this 
bouse,  was  one  unknown  to  fame — ^why  any  mscription  at 
all? 

There  never  was  anything  more  disfigured  with  decora- 
tion than  this  house.  It  is  exactly  such  as  would  please  the 
known  taste  of  the  Eoman  Tribime.  It  is  composed  of 
heterogeneous  scraps  of  ancient  marble  sculpture,  patched  up 
vdth  barbarous  brick  pilasters  of  his  own  age ;  aflFording  an 
apt  exemplification  of  his  own  character,  in  which  piecemeal 
fragments  of  Boman  virtue,  and  attachment  to  feudal  state 
— abstract  love  of  liberty,  and  practice  of  tyranny — ^formed 
as  incongruous  a  compound. 

The  brightness  of  the  early  dawn  of  "  the  good  estate^* 
established  by  the  talents  of  Kienzi,  and  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  genius  of  his  friend  Petrarch,  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  its  dark  and  premature  close,  hurried  on 
by  his  own  corruptions.  One  cannot  estimate  very  highly 
that  virtue  which  was  not  proof  against  an  administration  of 
seven  months,  for  within  that  period  his  wondrous  course 
was  mn.  The  author  of  a  bloodless  revolution,  he  subverted 
by  his  energy  and  eloquence  the  tyranny  of  ages,  in  a  single 
day.  On  the  2()th  of  May,  1347,  he  was  hailed  Tribune  of 
the  Boman  people  by  the  enthusiastic  citizens ;  expelled  at 
*  Yit  di  Col.  Bienzi,  ap.  il  Muratori^  torn.  ill.  Art.  ItaL 
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a  word  the  haughty  Feudal  Barons;  reduced  them  to  obe- 
dience, and  eren  numlHiy ;  established  '*  the  good  estate " 
and  restored  to  the  Mistress  of  the  World  her  ancient 
freedom  and  justice — equal  rights  and  equal  laws. 

On  the  2na  of  August  in  the  same  year,  having  lain  on  a 
bed  of  state  during  the  preceding  night,  within  the  Bap- 
tisterj  of  St.  John,  and  oathed  m  its  hallowed  font,  he 
appeured  in  the  morning  invested  with  the  sword  and  gilt 
spurs  of  knie^hthood,  and  dad  in  robes  of  imperial  purple — 
a  sceptre  in  his  hand.  Then,  in  the  face  of  the  assembled 
multitude,  he  imperiously  summoned  to  the  throne  on  which 
he  was  seated,  Pope  Clement  XTT.,  from  his  palaoe  at  Avig- 
non, and  the  royal  candidates  for  the  empire  of  Germany, 
from  their  kingdoms ;  and,  waving  his  sword  to  all  the  three 
quarters  of  the  then  known  world,  proclaimed  them  to  be  his 
own. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  his  solemn  coronation  took  place 
in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran ;— and  before  the  altar 
of  Gk)d,  and  by  the  hands  of  His  holy  servant,  Eienzi  was 
invested  with  the  seven  crowns  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  emble- 
matic of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  he  pretended  to 
have  received  from  Heaven. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  deposed, 
disgraced,  proscribed — ^neither  his  sword,  stained  with  noble 
blood — ^nor  his  self-conferred  honours  of  knighthood — ^nor 
his  sevenfold  crowns — ^nor  yet  his  miraculous  mission  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  —  saved  him  from  wandering  in  disguise,  in 
poverty,  and  in  exile,  through  the  world  he  had  so  lately 
claimed  as  his  own,  or  protected  him  from  the  mercy  of  that 
Emperor*  whom  he  had  so  insolently  summoned  to  his  own 
tribunal,  by  whom  he  was  now  consigned  to  imprisonment 
and  chains. 

After  seven  years  of  confinement,  which  (as  if  his  fated 
number)  form  a  curious  coincidence  with  the  seven  months 
of  his  reign,  and  the  seven  crowns  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
which  he  made  pretence — ^he  was  once  more  restored  to 
liberty  and  to  power,  and  sent  by  the  same  papal  authority 
which  had  before  excommunicated  him,  as  senator  to  Eome, 
the  supporter  of  that  tyranny  which  he  had  before  subverted. 

But  even  his  second  inglorious  gleam  of  greatness  was 
*  Charles  the  Fourth. 
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soon  closed.  The  l)aron8  and  tKe  citizens — the  clergy  and 
the  laity — ^united  against  the  plebeian  tyrant, — the  upstart 
noble, — the  blasphemous  prophet.  "The  doors  of  the 
Capitol  were  destroyed  with  axes  and  with  fire,  and  while 
the  senator  attempted  to  escape  in  a  plebeian  garb,  he  was 
dragged  to  the  platform  of  his  palace — ^the  fatal  scene  of  his 
judgments  and  executions;"*  and  after  enduring  the  pro- 
tracted tortures  of  suspense  and  insult,  he  was  pierced  with 
a  thousand  daggers,  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  people. 

Eienzi  was  one  of  those,  as  Madame  de  Stael  happily 
observed,  "  Qui  ont  pris  les  souvenirs  pour  les  esp^rances." 


LETTEE  XLIX. 
Tob'  di  Conti,  Tobbe  Dills  Milizie;  ob  the  Towbb 

OF  iN'SBO  AOT>  OB  TbAJAK. 

Thebe  are  two  old  towers,  not  worth  wasting  many  words 
upon, — ^works  of  the  low  ages,  and  built  by  some  of  the 
Conti  family,  whose  name  mdeed  they  bear.f  They  are 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the  thir- 
teenth, though,  according  to  some  accounts,  one  of  them  was 
built  by  one  Pandolfo  <E  Saburra  in  the  eleventh  century. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  soldiery,  and 
the  common  name  of  one  of  them  is,  to  this  day,  Torre  delle 
l^Iilizie ;  but,  if  meant  as  fortresses,  it  seems  strange  that 
they  should  have  been  placed  at  the  base,  instead  of  the 
summit,  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Seven  Hills,  and  they  have 
still  less  appearance  of  having  been  intended  for  military 
quarters. 

The  Tor'  di  Conti,  being  considered  in  danger  of  falling, 
was  partially  pulled  down  by  Urban  VIII.  "JSl  the  rage  for 
antiauities,  it  nas  been  imputed  to  Trajan,  whose  memory 
has  been  loaded  vdth  the  opprobrium  of  iaving  built  this 

*  Decline  and  Pall,  toI.  xii.  p.  822. 
t  Vide  Nardini,  Boma  Antica,  lib.  iii.  cap.  15.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6. 
VOL.  I.  2  a 
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bideons  old  briok  tower  as  a  rtofeiaii  for  a  militiny  guard 
over  this  Fonun.  The  other  is  generally  called  the  To?rar 
of  Nero,  and.  pointed  out  to  strao^^ers,  on  their  first  arnviil, 
MM  the  post  from  which  Nero  beheld  Borne  in  flames;  although 
Tacitus  says  that  Nero  was  stationed  in  his  own  thealare  on 
the  Esqiiiline,  and  this  tower  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal 
Hill. 

People  pass  through  two  regular  courses  of  study  at 
Borne, — ^the  first  in  learning,  and  the  second  in  unleammg. 

"  This  is  the  Tower  of  Nero,  firom  which  he  saw  the  city 
in  flames, — and  this  is  the  Temple  of  Concord, — ^and  this  id 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, — and  this  is  the  Temple  of 
Vesta, — and  these  are  the  Baths  of  Paulus  JSmilius,  and 
so  on,  sajrs  your  lacquey. 

"  This  is  not  the  Tower  of  Nero, — ^nor  that  the  Temple  of 
Concord, — ^nor  the  other  the  Temple  of  Peace, — ^nor  are  any 
of  these  things  what  they  are  called,"  says  your  antiquary. 

You  are  then  led  an  ianis  fatuus  chase  through  quartos  of 
uncertainiy  and  folios  of  despond,  and  Tainly  deem  you  idiaJl 
reach  the  ught  of  truth,  which 

"  AUarea  from  &r,  bat,  as  you  folloir,  flies;" 

tin  at  last,  fatigued  and  bewildered,  you  desist  from  the  in- 
effectual support,  and  find  yourself,  after  all  your  toil,  exactly 
where  you  first  set  out. 

We  nave  now  contemplated,  not  only  the  mins  of  Ancient 
Bome,  which  will  be  viewed  with  veneration  while  one  stone 
stands  upon  another,  and  which,  with  every  succeeding  year, 
assume  a  deeper  interest;  but  we  have  also  hastily  examined 
those  works,  which  are  neither  ancient  nor  modem,  nor 
beautiful  nor  respectable, — ^the  works  of  the  low,  the  dark, 
the  middle  ages,  which  comprehend  all  that  long  and  bar- 
barous perioa  from  the  days  of  Constantine*  to  those  of  the 
Medici — from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  Italy,  indignant  of  any  other  monu- 
ments than  those  of  her  days  of  greatness,  had  thrown  from 
her  bosom  every  vestige  of  the  barbarians  by  whom  she  was 
enslaved. 

It  is  veiy  surprising,  but  not  very  mortifying,  to  see  so 

*  After  the  time  of  Constantine,  there  is  not  a  single  monument 
extant  thai  is  not  chaiaeteiized  by  decided  bad  taste. 
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ftv  of  \kme  works  remaining;  thottgh  upheld  by  the  arm  o£ 
power,  and  consecrated  by  the  mells  of  mperatition,  tbey 
eruinble':&9t  into  dost;  and^thougkeinriebed  with  the  spWi- 
did  trophies  of  ancient  taste  and  magnifioenoe,  their  remams 
aire  viewed  with  impatience,  or  passed  over  with  contemptc 
while  the  proud  ruins  of  Eoman  times,  defaced,  .dostrpyed^ 
and  trampled  upon  as  they  have  been,  still  stand  Hke  the 
giants  of  a  former  world,  looking  down  with  contempt  on 
these  disproportioned  and  deformed  structures  of  degenerate 
•times. 

While  you  behold  the  perfection  bf  beauty  in  the  ruins  of 
ancient  !^me,  you  see  the  extreme  of  deformity  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  modem  city.  That  such  large  and  costly  piles 
should  ha^  been  erected  anywhere  in  such  complete  confra- 
ternity of  ugliness,  is  majpveHoua;  bat  that,  in  a  couwtry 
where  the  noblest  monuments  of  ancient  taste  stood  before 
their  eyes,  people  should  have  continued,  during  eleven  long 
centuries,  to  erect  sudh  monsters  of  deformity,  is  more  mar- 
vellous stilL  In  our  own  Country  tbe  btdltogsof  parallel 
date  are  characterized  by  a  grandeur  of  design,  a  sublimity 
of  effect,  a  richness  and  delicacy  of  execution,  a  peifection  m 
parts,  a  harmony  of  whole,  that,  in  these  improved  times,  we 
vainly  and  servilely  labour  to  equal.  Qwt  own  barbarows 
ancestors  are  our  wnequallcMe  masters.  • 

Those  theorists  who  maintain  that  our  Gkothie  »rchitectiire 
sprung  from  Italy,  will  look  here  in  vain  f<»>the  root.  ThePB 
is  nothing  worthy  of  that  name  throughout  the  Whole  eouzi- 
try,  excepting  Milan  Cathedral,  a  work  of  more  modem  date, 
and  even  in  that  noble  pile  the  doors  and  windows,  the  most 
^beautiful  parts  of  Gotmc  architecture,  ape  e^ilaremely  fiiialfy, 
and  not  in  unison  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  .     . 

Indeed,  excepting  in  a  few  cities  of  Germany  and  If  or- 
mandj,  we  lb(^  ill  vain,  out  of  Great  Bntain,  for  erery 
descnptioh  of  the  tme  Gothic. 

Not  only  Ims  Eotoe  no  Gothic  buMdlngs,-  but  it  possenses, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  no  building  of  the  middle  ages,  nor 
even  of  modem  times^  the  arcMtecture  of  isiiich  merits 
praise. 

I  Bpeak  not  of  St.  Peter- s,  en  whose  merits  and  defects  I 
have  already  given  you  my  opinion;  but  setting  it  aaido; 
among  all  the  churches  and  palaces  and  costly  buildings  tb«t 
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hare  been  erected,  during  the  fifteen  hundred  TBora  ^ieh  have 
elwpsed  since  the  death  of  Conatantine  to  the  present  iame, 
I  do  not  know  one  that  we  can  admire  or  imitate,  in  the  ts^ 
which  profited  bv  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  in  its  men- 
dian  splendour,  and  which  stiU  boasts  the  best  of  masters  m 
the  ruins  of  aneient  Borne. 


LETTEBL. 

Steebts  Aim  Chubohss — ^Abohitjctubb— Sculptukb — 
The  Chbist  Aim  Mosss  of  Michael  Ajtqelo — Bssr 
vna's  Saijtta  Theresa  Aim  Sanxa  Bebiai^a — Qajstsjl 
Cecilia. 

The  streets  of  Borne  are  narrow,  gloomy,  and  indescrib- 
ably dirty.  Indeed,  of  all  its  antiquities  I  imagine  the  dirt 
to  be  the  most  indisputable,  for  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  never  was  deaned  since  it  was  a  city.  There  are  no  irotr 
i(»r«  for  foot-passengers;  so  that  they  have  the  pleasure  of 
walking  through  the  mire,  a«  at  Paris,*  with  the  agreeable 
anticipation  of  bein|;  run  oyer  every  minute.  But  at  Borne 
no  people  of  condition  walk ;  a  ^oole  Italian  would  not  be 
seen  upon  his  or  her  legs  for  i}ie  world;  and  as  for  the 
Omudlle  ^^gU  FopoU"  it  signifies  not  what  becomes  of  them 
anywhere  except  in  Englimd.  I  remember  a  Neapolitan 
Marchese  assuring;  me,  that  if  you  drove  over  a  child  at 
Najdes,  you  would  have  to  pay  a  small  sum  of  money,-— if  a 
man,  a  larger  one, — ^but  if  an  old  woman,  nothing  at  all. 

In  that  land,  where  old  women  are  held  so  cheap,  the 
carriages  drive  so  &st,  that  the  accident  may  often  happen; 
but  in  Bome,  so  great  is  the  deliberation  with  which  they 
move,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  even  an  old  woman 
should  not  have  time  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  best  street  in  modem  I^e  is  that  of  the  Corso, 
so  named  firom  being  used  as  the  race-course,  and  as  the 
carriage  promenade.  Part  of  it  is  the  ancient  7^  lata; 
the  rest,  which  is  bevond  the  site  of  the  Flaminiaa  gate 
-of  ancient  Bome,  follows  the  line  of  the  Vta  3Htmpkalii: 

*  In  1819,  when  there  was  not  a  angle  footway  in  Paris. 
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Xb  now  eztendB  a  mile  in  length,  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
Piazzo  del  Popolo  to  the  base  of  the  CapitoHne  Hill ;  but, 
though  lined  with  churches,  and  palaces,  and  handsome 
bouses,  its  general  effect  is  far  from  splendid;  the  reason  of 
whieh  may  probably  be  its  narrowness.  You  can  scarcely 
raise  your  eyes  to  the  lofty  elevation  of  the  buildings  on 
either  side  ;  and,  though  you  certainly  do  not  thereby  lose 
much  architectural  beauty,  yet  it  gives  it  an  air  of  confine- 
ment, of  meanness,  and  of  gloominess,  that  nothing  can  get 
over. 

The  system  of  narrow  streets,  which  is  defended  on  the 
ground  of  being  adapted  to  the  climate,  tends,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  my  opiuion,  to  increase  its  evils.  Thejr  are  cold  in 
winter,  ana  hot  in  summer;  for  when  the  sun  is  low  in  the 
sky,  the  height  of  the  houses  is  an  effectual  screen  from  his. 
beams,  but  when  he  mounts  into  the  zenith,  his  meridian 
blaze  pours  down  into  the  streets,  and  the  heated  walls  on 
either  side  give  out  their  alternate  caloric,  even  through  the 
night,  so  that  the  close  confined  air  has  the  feeling  of  an 
oven;  and  the  gasping  inhabitants  are  half-suffocated, — at 
least,  I  kaow  I  was. 

The  large  open  piazsae,  which  had  the  free  sun  and  air,  I 
found  far  less  oppressive  in  summer,  and  far  wanner  in  win- 
ter, than  those  stifling  lanes,  into  whose  tortuous  windings^ 
no  cooling  breeze  can  penetrate  at  the  one  season,  and  into 
whose  depth  no  sunbeam  can  descend  at  the  other. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  the  inhabitants  of  iiot  climates . 
do  not  adopt  the  Dutch  custom  of  planting  rows  of  trees  in 
their  streets,  which,  in  summer,  would  really  afford  both 
shade  and  coolness  without  excluding  the  air,  and  in  winter, 
when  leafless,  could  prove  a  very  ^ght  obstruction  to  the 
beams  of  the  sun.  This  plan  would  surely  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  a  tovm  where  shade  is  of  so  much  import- 
ance, that  a  map  has  been  recently  published  to  illustrate  the 
shady  parts  of  the  Campagna,  at  different  hours  of  the  day. 
And  how  beautijRil,  beneath  the  splendour  of  an  Italian  sky, 
wotild  look  wide  handsome  streets,  planted  with  double  rows 
of  noble  trees! 

But  the  streets  of  Eome  could  never  look  handsome,  dis- 
graced as  they  are  by  erections  in  the  vilest  taste.  !N^othing 
oertninly  disappointed  me  so  much  as  the  bad  style  of  the 
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modem  apeliilectm«»  more  espediDj  of  tke  AutAeB^  iduch 
I  hftve  bourd  so  hi^blj  eztoUe<L 

Plerhftp  no  city  m  the  world  abounds  with  such  nvmben 
of  ebnrcnes  as  Bome,  or  with  fewer  handsome  ones;  I  mean 
with  respect  to  their  architecture,  not  their  deooratioai^ — §or 
in  that  no  cost  is  spared. 

Their  exterior  maj  be  involved  in  one  oonmion  oensuze, 
that  of  being  hideous, — and  their  interior  in  one  common 
praise,  that  of  being  splendid.  The  eye  rests  with  ddight 
on  the  pomp  of  coloured  marbles  that  line  the  walls,  the 
superb  columns  that  support  the  naves, — the  beauty  of  the 
pamtinsB  that  adorn  the  altars, — ^the  provision  of  preciooa 
stones  that  inkj  the  shrines, — the  accumulated  magnificence 
that  embeUishes  the  chapds, — and  tiie  rich  mosaic  pare- 
ments  that  cover  the  floors. 

'  These  remarks  apply  to  almost  all  the  churches  of  Borne; 
for  there  are  few  tmit  are  not  decorated  with  splendour,  Iwt 
perhi^  fewer  still  that  are  decorated  with  taste. 

The  Church  of  the  Jesnits,  which,  Hke  every  other  I  hate 
seen  belon^g  to  that  brotherhood^  is  distin^fuished  above 
the  rest  in  its  overload  of  ornament  and  defici^ELcy  of  taste, 
boasts  a  chapel,  where  the  columns  are  entirriy  composed  of 
lapis  lazuli,  and  the  capitals,  sculpture,  shrine,  and  altar,  of 
Oriental  jaspers,  transparent  alabaster,  gold,  silver,  bronse, 
and  crystal.  Princely  wealth  has  been  heaped  upon  it, — and 
Parian  marble  has  been  cut  into  ugly  groups  or  statuary  to 
adorn  it.    * 

There  is,  however,  a  pretty  little  church  belonging  to  Hie 
Jesuits  at  Eome,  called  S.  Andrea  al  Novi2iato  de'  P.  P. 
Gesuiti,  on  the  Quirinal  Hill.  It  is  built  bv  Bernini;  and  it 
is  worth  a  visit,  from  the  beauty  of  its  K>rm,  and  of  ihe 
marbles  that  line  its  oval  interior.  So  also  is  S.  Antonio  de' 
Portoghesi,  and  La  Maddalena,  where  there  is  the  finest 
organ  I  have  heard  in  Bome.  On  Sundays,  and  other 
festas,  about  half-past  ten  or  elevai  o'clock,  it  is  pbyed 
beautifully. 

Nothing  can  be  more  tiresome  than  visiting  a  vast  many 
fine  churches,  except,  it  maybe,  describing  them;  or,  what  is 
worse  still,  hearing  them  described;  therefore,  I  shall  only 
mention  those  which  contain  something  in  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, or  antiquity,  worthy  cf  notice. 
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,  '^^Pbe  Chuich  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Mmem,  built  om  i^ 
site  of  Pompey's  great  Temple  to  Minepva,  now  belooga  to 
the  Dominicans,  instead  of  the  Gbddess  of  Wisdom,  ai»l 
l^e  Superior  of  the  convent  is  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  For, 
thanks  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  Pius  YII.  and  his  misiflp 
ier,  the  Cardinal  Gonzalvo,  we  have  lived  in  the  nineteentii 
century,  to  see  that  upright  fraternity,  the  Jesuits^  vestored, 
•^o-and  that  righteous  Court,  the  Inquisition,  re-estabhsbed. 

The  Pope  f  respect  as  a  worthy  wA  a  venerable  old  mao^ 
a  zealous,  devout,  and  sincei'e,  but  bigoted  Boman  Catholic ; 
ft  good  priest,  but  a  bad  prince. 

The  talents  6f  Cardinal  Gonsalvo  I  have  known  and  ad- 
ttnred;  but,  as  a  tree  must  be  judged  by  its  fruit,  and  a 
prime  minister  by  his  actions,  there  is  nothing  in  these  to 
call  forth  our  admiration. 

That  the  Inquisition  is  established,  not  only  at  Eome  and 
Madrid,  but  at  Naples  and  Turin,  is,  however,  a  kun^itable 
fiwjt.  The  Eoman  Inquisitors  hold  their  sittings  every  Wed- 
nesday in  the  aforesaia  Dominican  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
Bopra  Miuerva.  They  have  also  the  palace  and  the  priscuiff 
ofthe  Holy  Office  beside  the  Vatican,  m  which  are  chambers 
fuE  of  its  black  records^  and  stiU  there  are 

'^  Ample  space  and  veige  enongfa, 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace." 

The  times  are  indeed  over,  in  which  hundreds  of  poor 
Capuchins  were  burnt  for  wearing  a  little  coat,*  and  tnou* 
sands  of  unfortunate  laymen  for  doing  nothing  at  all.  But 
win  it  be  believed,  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  nay,  even 
^w,  a  grave  solemn  trial  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft  is 
actually  pending  at  Eome!    Yet  it  is  even  so. 

But  to  have  done  with  the  Inquisition,  and  return  to  the 
Kne  Arts.    In  the  Church  of  the  Minerva  is  the  celebrated 

*  Great  were  the  dlEpntes  that  were  waged  la  the  be^ning  of  the 
f(mrteenth  century,  in  the  Romish  Church,  about  the  superior  orthodoxy 
of  great  or  little  coats,  or  frocks  for  the  Capucliijis,  which  ended  in  aU 
tiuae  who  persisted  in  wearing  the  little  one  being  denounced  as 
heretics,  and  burnt  accordingly.  We  have  the  names  of  upwards  of  a 
hundred  who  were  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  for  this  cause,  and  are  told 
by  a  grave  historian,  that  the  list  might  be  increased  to  thousands  ! 
Allowing  for  exaggeration,  what  a  horrible  massacre  is  this  \ — ^Yiife 
MosHKii^s  Eedesuutical  History,  part  ii  chap.  2. 
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Christ  of  MicbaelAn^elo.  It  is  a  veiy  fine  statue,  certamlj; 
but  even  while  I  said  so,  and  thought  so,  I  caught  myadf 
inwardly  asking,  "  And  is  this  all  thiUi  sculpture  can  do  to- 
wards representing  the  Saviour  of  the  world  P"  Disappoint- 
Bient  was,  ^rhaps,  a  stronger  feeling  than  admiration — ^for 
my  expectations  nad  been  mghlj  rai^.  But  though  it  did 
not  come  up  to  what  I  had  expected  from  the  genius  of  the 
great  sculptor,  it  surpassed  any  of  his  works  I  had  hitherto 
seen ;  ana  though  it  may  not  express  all  that  the  soul  can 
eonceive  of  the  devoted  holiness  of  the  sufferinp;  Bedeemer, 
it  more  nearly  approaches  to  the  image  of  Divinity  in  a  mor- 
tal form,  and  bending  under  more  than  mortal  sorrows,  than 
any  other  attempt  of  man.  The  foot  would  long  since  have 
been  kissed  away  by  the  fervent  salutations  of  the  pious,  had 
it  not  been  cased  in  brass. 

The  convent  contains  a  library,  said  to  be  large  and  valu- 
able, which  is  open  to  all  men  at  stated  hours. 

The  Church  of  St.  Fietro  in  Vmcol%  upon  the  EsquiHne 
Hill,  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Titus.  Ortho- 
dox people  used  to  pretend  that  St.  Peter  himself  built  a 
Christian  church  here  in  his  lifetime ;  but  this  is  not  insisted 
upon  at  present.  It  is  only  affirmed,  that  the  present  church 
contains  the  chains  that  Herod  caused  St.  Peter  to  be  loaded 
with  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  when  these  chains  came  to  Borne, 
and  were  presented  to  the  other  chains  with  which  the  apostle 
had  been  manacled  in  the  Mamertine  prisons,  both  chains 
leaped  together  in  an  affectionate  embrace,  and  have  ever 
since  been  inseparably  united.  We  visited  this  church  to  see 
the  famous  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo. 

This  singular  statue,  which  is  unlike  anything  that  the 
imagination  of  man  has  formed  before  or  since,  cannot  be 
beheld  with  unmixed  admiration.  It  is  impressed  with  aU 
the  daring  conception,  the  force  and  the  grandeur  of  design 
— ^with  afl  the  excellence  and  all  the  faults,  of  that  bold  and 
original  genius.  The  terrific  Prophet  is  frowning  in  wrath 
on  his  backsliding  people.  He  threatens  them  with  the 
terrors  of  the  law — ^and  before  him  thev  must  tremble.  But 
is  it  the  sacred  ^ire  of  a  prophet,  or  the  colossal  stren^h  of 
a  giant,  that  they  fear  ?  Is  it  physical  force,  or  divine  mspi- 
ration  ?  If  he  were  to  rise,  the  earth  must  quake  beneinih 
his  tread.    He  is  a  being  possessed  of  more  than  human 
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sfcrengtby  and  seemingly  endowed  witli  more  than  liuman 
powers.    But  are  they  of  good  or  evil  ? 

"  And  brings  he  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell !" 

Should  we  not  fly  from  him  lest  he  should  injure,  rather 
than  draw  near  that  he  might  protect  us  ? 

In  a  word,  the  brawny  strength  of  the  limbs,  the  force  and 
tension  of  the  muscles,  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  person,  the 
enormous  length  and  ropy  thickness  of  the  beard,  the  horns, 
instead  of  rays,  that  sprmg  from  the  head,  and  the  menacing 
aspect  of  the  countenance,  give  him  the  air  of  an  incensed 
giant,  rather  than  a  divine  lawgiver  and  prophet.  Polyphe- 
mus on  the  rock  it  would  more  properly  personify,  than 
Moses  in  the  wilderness. 

Yet  it  is  sublime — it  is  wonderful.  The  astonishment  you 
first  feel  soon  yields  to  admiration.  It  is  a  statue  you  can 
never  forget;  it  impresses  itself  on  your  imagination;  it 
comes  before  you  in  your  mind's  eye ;  and  it  is  unquestion- 
ably the  finest  of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo. 

In  judging  of  it,  too,  we  ought  to  remember  that  it  is  a 
colossal  statue,  intended  for  a  colossal  monument  to  Julius 
II.,  and  the  only  one  of  forty  which  were  to  have  adorned  it 
that  was  ever  finished ;  and  that,  viewed  in  the  situation,  and 
at  the  elevation  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  have 
occupied,  and  at  which  it  ought  now  to  be  placed,  its  effect 
would  have  been  quite  different,  beyond  all  doubt  extremely 
grand. 

The  project  of  this  mighty  tomb  was  unhappily  abandoned, 
(unhappily,  —  for  the  loss  of  forty  statues,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  must  ever  be  regretted,)  the  colossal  bronze  Statue 
of  Julius  II.,  which  he  cast  at  Bologna,  was  demolished  by 
the  fury  of  the  populace  almost  as  soon  as  made;  and  his 
grand  cartoon  of  the  Battle  of  Pisa,  that  greatest  masterpiece 
of  painting,  and  school  of  painters,  unhappily  perished,  or, 
if  report  sav  true,  was  wantonly  destroyed  oy  the  envy  and 
malignity  of  Baccio  BandinelU.* 

•  Vide  Lanzi— Storia  Pittorica.  The  rival  cartoon  of  the  Battle  of 
Pisa,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  was  destroyed  at  the  same  time ;  a  work 
comparatively  extremely  inferior,  though  of  great  excellence.  These 
cftrtoons  formed  the  gxand  epoch  of  paintings  the  transition  from  the 
Ctothic. 
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Thus  the  works  of  Michael  Angdo,  both  in  paintixig  aaad 
sculpture,  have  been  particularly  imfortunate.  IStiU  we  hare 
reason  to  wonder  that  we  see  so  few  of  them.  After  visiting 
every  town  and  village  in  Italy,  I  have  only  seen  several 
unfinished,  and  two  or  three  finished  statues  of  his  at  Flo- 
rence; a  small  alto-relievo  at  Genoa ;  a  little  angel  at  Bo- 
logna; and  two  statues,  a  bust,  and  a  little  basso-rilievo,  at 
Borne ! 

This  is,  I  think,  all  of  his  sculpture  that  Italy  contains  ^ 
snd  out  of  Italy  there  is  nothing. 

His  authentic  paintings,  except  the  frescos  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  are  excessively  rare,  let  he  lived  to  extreme  old 
age ;  his  active  and  vigorous  mind  was  quick  to  conceive  nid 
bold  to  execute ;  and  where  then  are  the  fruits  of  eighty  years 
of  labour  ? 

Ten  years  of  his  life,  indeed,  were  devoted  by  the  com- 
mand, and  to  the  eternal  reproach,  of  Leo  X.,  to  the 
drudgery  of  cutting  bad  marble  out  of  the  quarries  of  Pietra 
Santa,  and  making  a  road  for  its  conveyance  to  the  sea-coast 
to  be  shipped  for  Some — ^in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
buying  the  marble  of  Carrara. 

In  this  church  there  is  a  painting  of  St.  Margaret  and  the 
Monster,  by  Guercino.  Domenichmo's  picture  of  the  Angel 
liberating  St.  Peter,  one  of  the  monks  told  us,  is  a  copy 
from  the  original,  which  hangs  in  the  Sacrisl^;  but  the 
originality  of  that,  however,  seems  something  dubious,  oir, 
rather,  it  has  suffered  much ;  but  whoever  painted,  Domenii 
chino  certainly  designed  it.  None  but  he  could  have  con- 
ceived the  angel. 

The  only  specimens  in  the  world  of  Eaphael's  skill  in 
statuary,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Cappella  Chigi,  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo.  The  fifi:ures  of  Eliaa,  and  of 
Jonah  with  the  whale,  are  executed  from  Baphael's  models 
principally  by  another  artist. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  solitar^^  attempt  of  genius,  in 
an  untried,  but  a  kindred  pursuit.  These  statues  are  cer^ 
tainly  well  designed,  and  their  merits  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  Kaphael  might  have  been  a  good  sculptor,  if  he  had  not 
chosen  to  be  the  first  of  painters.  The  chapel  is  his  architec- 
ture, and  the  altar-piece  was  painted  from  his  design,  but  it  i^ 
utterly  destroyed.  The  other  two  statues  in  the  chapel  9X9 
by  Bernini, 
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But  in  tlie  superb  Clmrcli  of  Santa  Maria  della  Yittorki, 
lEpon  the  Qnirinal  Hill,  is  the  group  upon  which  Bemim 
"was  content  to  stake  his  fame.  It  represents  Santa  Theresa 
in  ao  ecstasy  of  divine  love,  while  the  descending  Angel  of 
Death  is  about  to  pierce  her  bosom  with  its  dart.  Now,  as 
Semini*s  statues  are  almost  always  in  an  ecstasy,  whether 
there  is  any  occasion  for  it  or  not,  this  suited  him  exactly^ 
and  his  Q(berrations  &om  Nature  are  less  striking  where  the 
subject  is  out  of  Nature.  But  everything  he  did  is  marked 
in  some  degree,  by  his  extravagant  mannerism  and  affeda^ 
tion.  His  talents  were  of  no  common  cast,  but  their  power 
was  destroyed  by  his  perverted  taste.  Oh,  for  a  Shakespeares, 
to  warn  him  and  his  crowd  of  imitatoiB, ''  not  to  o'erstep  i^ 
modesty  of  Nature!" 

His  statue  of  Santa  Bibiana,  in  the  church  of  that  saint, 
is  far  more  free  from  these  faults  than  any  other  of  his 
woiks ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  so  superior  to  them  aU,  that 
had  I  seen  it  only,  I  should  have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank 
of  modem  sculptors. 

This  statue  was  one  of  his  earliest  works ;  and  it  is  said 
that  when  Bernini,  in  advanced  life,  retiuned  from  France, 
he  uttered,  on  seeing  it,  an  involuntaay  expression  of  admi- 
ration. "But,"  added  he,  "had  I  always  worked  in  this 
style,  I  should  have  been  a  beggar!"  This  would  lead  us  to 
conclude,  that  his  own  taste  led  him  to  prefer  simplicity  and 
truth,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  corrupted 
predilection  of  the  age.  I  cannot,  however,  conceive,  that  it 
IS  possible,  in  the  mie  arts,  "  to  see  the  best,  and  yet  the 
worst  pursue." 

^  The  remains  of  Santa  Bibiana,  and  of  her  mother  and 
sisters,  who,  it  seems,  were  all  saints,  repose  beneath  the 
altar  of  this  church,  in  a  beautiful  ancient  sarcophagus  of 
Oriental  alabaster.  We  were  assured  that  no  less  than 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  male  martyrs  were 
buried  here — ^not  to  mention  their  wives,  who,  it  seems,  go 
for  nothing. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Santissimi  Apostoli,  there  is  a  mo- 
nument to  Pope  [Ganganelli]  Clement  XIV.,  sculptured  in 
bas-relief  by  Canova — one  of  the  earliest  but  not  one  of  the 
best  of  his  works.  His  monument,  in  the  same  church,  of 
Eriexsishipy  weeping  over  the  tomb  of  a  man  whom  he  loved 
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and  protected,  is  honourable  to  bis  Heart  and  to  his  taste. 
Oppoaite,  there  is,  on  an  ancient  baa-relief^  a  civic  crown 
and  a  Boman  eagle,  emblematical  of  civil  and  military 
▼irtuea. 

In  Santa  Miaria  di  Loretto,  the  statue  of  Santa  Susanna, 
by  du  Quesnoy  detio  il  Fiammngo^  is  considered  by  some 
connoisseurs  the  finest  piece  of  modem  sculpture  in  Kome. 

In  the  Church  of  Santa  Cecilia  in  Trasteveie,  built  on  the 
apot  of  her  martyrdom,  there  is  a  statue  representing  her 
lifeless  form,  shrouded  in  its  grave-clothes,  exactly  in  the 
position  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  many  ages 
after  her  death.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  touching  image  of 
death ;  and  the  whiteness  of  the  marble  well  represents  its 
cold  and  pallid  form.  It  is  the  work  of  Ste£mo  Modemo, 
an  artist  uttle  known  to  fsune. 

But  its  interest  may  possibly  be  derived  as  much  &om 
the  subject  as  the  execution.  St.  Cecilia,  the  divine  in- 
ventor of  the  organ,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  siunt,  whom  Pro- 
testants, as  weU  as  Catholics,  are  ready  to  adore.  Her 
name,  consecrated  in  the  divine  strains  of  pcesy,  is  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  all  the  feelings  that  wake  to  the  spell 
of  music,  and  almost  with  our  veiy  dreams  of  heaven. 

The  nuns  were  singing  their  evening  service.  We  saw 
their  figures,  like  shadows,  through  the  gilded  grate  above 
us,  but  their  voices  did  not  seem  to  be  attuned  by  th«*ir 
patron  saint. 
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